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UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 
(Schenectady, N.Y.) 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 8, 1960 
U.S. Senate, 


SprcraAL ComMMITtTeEr ON UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS, 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:10 a.m., in the city coun- 
cil chambers, City Hall, Schenectady, N.Y., Hon. Joseph S. Clark 
presiding. 

Present : Senators Clark and Hartke. 

Also present: Senators Javits and Keating; Representatives Strat- 
ton and O’Brien. 

Lawrence C. Merthan, staff director; Frederick B. Rhodes Jr., 
assistant staff director; Harold Brown, assistant to the Administra- 
tive Director; and Peter Gentilini, assistant to the staff director. 


CHAIRMAN’S OPENING STATEMENT 


Senator Crark. The hearing will please come to order. 

This is a hearing of a special Senate Committee on Unemployment 
Problems appointed by the Senate at the end of the last session with 
orders to report back to the Senate, on or before January 31, its find- 
ings with respect to unemployment throughout the country, and any 
legislative recommendations it might make to remedy conditions 
which were revealed. 

The members of the committee who are present here today are 
Senator Vance Hartke, of Indiana, on my right, a Democrat; and my- 
self, Joseph S. Clark, from Pennsylvania. We have as our invited 
and honored guests sitting with the committee today Senator Jacob K. 
Javits, Republican, of New York; Senator Kenneth B. Keating, Re- 
publican, of New York; and Congressman Samuel Stratton, Demo- 
crat, from your own district. 

By reason of the great number of requests to testify and the limited 
time available to the members of the committee, I am reluctantly 
enforced to impose some ground rules on the witnesses, in order that 
everybody who wants to be heard may be heard. 

I am going to ask each witness to be kind enough to confine his 
oral testimony to no more than 5 minutes. I shall reluctantly have 
to get out the timeclock on you. But we will be happy to receive for 
the printed record any prepared statements which you wish to sub- 
mit. I can assure you that the members of the committee who are 
not here, as well as those who are here, and the members of the staff 
of the committee, will read your prepared statements, with interest, 
and will give due consideration to what you have to say. 

3713 
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Our first witness—— 

Senator Keatine. Mr. Chairman, could I just interject ? 

Senator CuarK. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keattne. I notice that Congressman O’Brien is here, and 
I suggest that you invite him up. 

Senator Ciark. Congressman O’Brien, we will be very happy to 
have you here. I regret I did not know you were in the room. Won't 
you please come up and sit with us? 

Our first witness is the Honorable Malcolm Ellis, mayor of 
Schenectady. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MALCOM E. ELLIS, MAYOR OF THE CITY OF 
SCHENECTADY, N.Y. 


Senator CuarKk. Mayor, may I thank you first for the very gracious 
reception you have given the members of the committee? We are 
very happy to have you here today, and we will be glad to hear your 
views on this most important subject. 

Mr. Exuis. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as mayor of the historic 
city of Schenectady, N.Y., I wish to express the appreciation of our 
city’s government and other interested groups in our community for 
including Schenectady in your itinerary during the committee’s in- 
vestigation of the distressing problems o ceeeanibercate, I trust that 


the information you gather during your visit will assist you in making 
recommendations to the U.S. Senate and will result in legislation that 
will help solve this problem or at least alleviate it. I should like also 
to welcome you to our city and tell you that the full resources of city 


government are at your disposal to assist you during your investiga- 
tion. 
HEAVY GOODS MANUFACTURING CENTER 


For the past 75 years, the major segment of Schenectady’s industry 
has been the manufacturing of heavy industry, capital goods, in both 
the electrical and transportation industries. Because of this, the local 
economy has been directly affected by the traditional business cycles 
that accompany periods of economic expansion and recession. When 
the national economy suffers periods of recession or a slowdown in the 
rate of economic growth, local industry and the entire local economy 
have been directly affected adversely. 

I might point out that the eal alnene that pena these capital 
—_ have played a major part in helping build the defenses of the 

ation in times of national emergency and have made very important 
contributions to the successful waging of two world wars in the past 
45 years. 

ou know, I am sure, of the great contributions made by the 
General Electric Co, and the Alco Products Co. and their workers 
during World War II. These two companies, on a 7-day-a-week, 24- 
hour-a-day work schedule, turned out vital electrical equipment and 
tanks at a prodigious rate. 

When a period of recession strikes the national economy, because of 
the advance planning required by such industries as we have in 
Schenectady, we are among the last to feel the economic results. How- 
ever, for this same reason, we are among the last to participate in any 
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economic resurgence. This was sepa true in 1957 and 1958, 
and it continues at the moment. The production of heavy machinery 


in Schenectady has been limited during the past 2 years, and we have 
been informed by local management that the local plants will not re- 
sume production until late next year and perhaps not until 1961. 


NO DIVERSIFIED ECONOMY 


Schenectady has not enjoyed what we have come to call a diversified 
economy. There is very little production of consumer products in the 
community to absorb the impact of a slowdown in production in our 
major industries. This is one of the problems we are attempting to 
solve through local effort. 

Another factor which has adversely affected our community is the 
announced intention of our major local industries to decentralize. This 
has resulted in the transfer of some operations from Schenectady to 
other communities, with the resultant fees of employment opportuni- 
ties. It also resulted in losses to our local merchants and service or- 
ganizations, 

It was unfortunate that the General Electric Co. decided to em- 
bark on this decentralization process at a time when the facilities 
that were to remain were adversely affected by the national economic 
recession. This contributed to the total unemployment problem in 
this area. Some of the projections of GE management as to the 
estimated volume of productions for the remaining facilities were 
faulty. It had been predicted that demand for electrical power would 
double in a 10-year period beginning in 1953. It is doubtful that this 
prediction will be confirmed by the end of the 10-year period. 

Therefore, we experienced the double problem of a reduction in 
the production of capital goods and the transfer of other facilities 
from the community at the same time. This is now water over the 
dam but it explains, in part, one reason for the unfavorable employ- 
ment picture in the Schenectady area. 

Alco Products, Inc., has also suffered from circumstances. Dur- 
ing the war, it operated on an around-the-clock basis. During the 
Korean conflict, tank production was accelerated and this provided 
temporary employment. It was about the same time that the Nation’s 
railroads were converting from the use of steam locomotives to diesel 
equipment. This provided full production in the Alco shops for 
some time. However, once the railroads had completed their conver- 
sion, there was a noticeable dropping off of orders and production and 
that company, for its own salvation, was forced to establish a pro- 
gram of product diversification. It has been doing so for some time, 
but the expansion of the company’s other lines has not been in this 
community. 

You will note that these developments in Schenectady’s two major 
companies came at about the same time, in a period of a few years. 
During this same period, no new industries have been established in 
the area to absorb the thousands of skilled workers who have lost 
employment as a result of these concurrent developments. 

It is not hard to understand why Schenectady has suffered chronic 
unemployment. 

Senator CrarK. I am afraid, Mayor, with deep regret I am going 
to have to ask you to bring your statement to an end. I notice that 
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you have read the first few pages of this very interesting statement. 
I will ask the reporter to have it appear in the testimony. If you 
want a moment to hit the highlights, you may have it. 

Mr. Etuis. I appreciate the opportunity to appear before your 
distinguished committee, both as mayor of the city of Schenectady 
and as a citizen who shares a deep interest for the welfare of my 
friends and neighbors. 

Thank you for coming to our community. I wish you success and 
T am confident you will make recommendations to the Congress of the 
United States that will help prevent a recurrence of the serious 
problem you are now studying. 

(The balance of the statement of Mr. Ellis is as follows:) 


During the period of severe unemployment, the Federal Government, more 
specifically, the Navy Department, announced suddenly that it would close the 
naval depot at Scotia, a source of employment for several hundred persons. 
Then, in subsequent announcements the Navy Department said it planned to move 
some of its Scotia operations to areas where there was full employment. This 
is difficult to understand and suggests a lack of investigation and coordination 
between functions of the Federal Government and local government. It would 
have seemed that the Federal Government could have helped us solve our tem- 
porary economic dislocation by transferring operations from other cities to 
help solve the unemployment problem. This would still have permitted the Navy 
Department to reduce its budget by closing facilities in areas where there was no 
serious employment problem. As it is, the Scotia Naval Depot will reduce its 
operations and work force, thus contributing to unemployment instead of allevi- 
ating it. 

FOREIGN COMPETITION HAS HURT LOCAL INDUSTRY 


Both Schenectady’s major industries have attempted to find new markets in 
other countries. General Electric has bid on a number of Federal Government 
projects only to learn that the awards for the business have gone to foreign coun- 
tries because of the price differential. The orders so lost have amounted to 
several million dollars and if they had been awarded to Schenectady General 
Electric, they would have assisted substantially in reducing unemployment in 
this area. 

American private enterprise does not fear competition. However, that com- 
petition must be fair. The Federal Government has professed a desire to im- 
prove the standard of living of the American people. To do so, it is necessary to 
pay workers that will permit constant improvement in our living standards. 
This creates an imbalance between the prices that American industry must charge 
for its products and the prices that foreign competition can offer especially where 
the foreign competition must pay only a fraction of prevailing wages paid in 
the United States. It is true that Federal agencies make a small allowance 
for this differential but it is not practical or realistic. Such a differential should 
be examined periodically because the prevailing wage rate paid in tthe United 
States has increased much faster than it has in the countries where foreign 
competition is located. 

When other factors such as the increased tax revenue to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and transportation costs are considered, the differential becomes less 
significant. When these factors are considered in the light of the social prob- 
lems created by unfair competition, then it would appear that the awarding of 
contracts to foreign enterprises results in a net loss to the American people and 
American business. 

I would recommend that the members of your committee make a detailed study 
of the bidding procedures now employed by the U.S. Government. 

I would also recommend that the members of your committee make a detailed 
study to learn how better coordination can be obtained between local economic 
problems and the operation of Government installations. 

It is my impression that there is also a need for reexamination of the laws 
governing imports and tariffs. Present legislation has had an adverse effect 
on some of the industries located both in Schenectady and neighboring com- 
munities. 
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I have related in very brief form the major reasons why the unemployment situ- 
ation in Schenectady has remained acute for the past 3 or 4 years. You will 
note that it results from an unhappy combination of factors, in part the result 
of the decisions of local private enterprise and in part, the result of practices 
now employed by the Federal Government. I might note that Schenectady’s 
representative in the Congress has brought these matters to the attention of 
several Government agencies with no success in securing relief or corrective 
action. 

LOCAL RESOURCES AND ACTION 


Schenectady is fortunate in its geographical location. It is within 1 day’s 
travel of the major markets of the eastern United States. It is served by a 
major eastern railroad, major highways both west and east and north and south; 
it has water transportation and terminal facilities. It is served by two air- 
ports, Schenectady and Albany. 

It has available a large reservoir of skilled experienced labor. It has a local 
government that provides more and better services than most comparable cities 
of its size in the Nation. It has a favorable tax rate. It has one of the finest 
school systems in the country. It has a wide range of cultural activities sup- 
ported by both government and private groups. It is the home of one of the 
finest colleges in the country that offers both engineering and liberal arts 
courses. It has dozens of churches of every denomination. It is close to the 
heart of the Adirondacks and one of the Nation’s finest recreational areas. In 
short, it offers every advantage to industry. 


RESEARCH CENTER 


In the past 15 years, it has become a research center, especially in the field 
of atomic energy. The development of these research facilities has brought men 
of science and achievement to the community. Only 2 weeks ago, it was an- 
nounced that a General Electric scientist has made a significant contribution in 
the field of communications. 

It is my recommendation that the Federal Government take advantage of these 
facilities and assign more work in the areas of scientific research and de- 
velopment to this area, especially in the field of atomic energy. This would create 
jobs and employment opportunities to replace those lost by the circumstances I 
have already outlined. 

The people of the city of Schenectady are not content to sit back and wait for 
government to act in their present situation. They have accepted and are 
pursuing a program designed to provide some 10,000 jobs for this community 
by 1963. Theirs is a unique and imaginative program that encompasses every 
individual, organization, and agency in the city. We call it the “GUTS” pro- 
gram. It stands for “Gearing Up for Tomorrow in Schenectady.” We all have 
joined forces to get this recently annuunced program underway and make it 
effective. 

As an addendum to this statement, I am including an outline of the “GUTS” 
program for the record. 

Just 2 weeks ago, it was announced that a company will soon establish a local 
operation in one of the vacant buildings available for manufacturing, on Camp- 
bell Avenue in Schenectady. 

Other companies have made recent inquiries relative to the establishment of 
plants in Schenectady and we are prepared to do everything possible to assist 
within the limits and resources of local government. This is admittedly a long 
range program intended to provide more diversification of local industry. In 
the meantime, steps must be taken to provide immediate employment for our 
friends and neighbors who want to work. This is the “hallmark” of a free 
economy. 

WHAT FEDERAL GOVERNMENT CAN DO 


It is in this area that the Federal Government can assist. It can strengthen 
the position of American industry to meet the unfair foreign competition. It can 
expand local operations of Federal installations. It can legislate against the 
flood of foreign goods that meet neither the quality nor the conditions imposed 
by the Federal and State Governments. It can take advantage of research 
facilities now in being and available for immediate use. It can adopt a pro- 
gram that will provide better coordination between local conditions and Federal 
action. 
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If your committee desires or needs any information regarding this area that 
is not forthcoming during your hearing here in Schenectady, I invite you to com- 
municate with my office and I will see that it is made available as quickly as 
possible. 

Senator Crark. I want to apologize again for pulling the gong on 
you, but it is the only way we are going to get through. And I want 
to ask the other members who are here to ask any questions that they 
may have. Senator Hartke. 

enator Harrxe. No questions. 

Senator Ciark. Senator Keating. 

Senator Katine. No guestions. 

Senator CiarK. Senator Javits. 

Senator Javits. No questions. 

Senator Ctarx. Congressman Stratton. 

Representative Srrarron. No questions. 

Senator CLark. Congressman O’Brien. 

Representative O’Brien. No questions. 

Senator Crarx. We will now hear from Senator Javits. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JACOB K. JAVITS, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK 


Senator Ciarx. Do you havea prepared statement? 
Senator Javits. My statement is filed. 


Senator Ciark. Senator Javits’ statement will appear in the record 
at this point. 


(The prepared statement of Senator Javits follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF SENATOR JAVITS PREPARED FOR DELIVERY AT HEARINGS OF 
THE SENATE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS AT 9:30 A.M., 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 8, aT CiTy Hatt, ScHENEcTADY, N.Y. 


Mr. Chairman, let me begin by personally welcoming you and my other col- 
leagues who are members of this committee and your staff to New York State 
as you pursue this most important study of unemployment conditions in key eco- 
nomic areas of our Nation. In selecting Schenectady as the site of the daylong 
New York State hearings, you have chosen a community which has had more than 
its share of unemployment. Also, I know from my own work in the Senate for 
the past several months, it is an area where a most keen, active interest in 
measures which have been taken and ought to be taken to speed economic re- 
covery and development has been displayed by representatives of business, labor, 
and the community as well as by local and State officials. 

No State in the Union has a bigger stake than does New York in whether 
the United States realizes its economic destiny in the 1960’s. To do this it will 
take the effective coordination of Government, industry, labor, and commu- 
nity activity to mobilize our material resources, skilled manpower, initiative 
and creative energies within the framework of our private enterprise system. 
The key to higher prosperity levels in the decade ahead is to be found in the 
success of this maximum effort that we must mount to raise national produc- 
tivity from its present level of 3 to 4 percent which is about half the growth 
rate of the Soviet Union. Through such a boost we seek to achieve these all- 
important objectives of steadily improving average living standards for our own 
population which is growing at the rate of 3 million annually, while simulta- 
neously improving our economic capability to engage in partnership efforts with 
our industrial allies in Western Europe and with the newly developing coun- 
tries in Asia, Africa, and Central and South America to assist in the latter’s 
economic development. As President Eisenhower emphasized in his state of 
the Union message, we face an economic struggle of “titanic” proportions with 
the Communist bloc and the principal battleground will be the underdeveloped 
areas of the free world. 
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In the next few years, enormous opportunities will exist in such areas to 
create vast new markets for U.S. goods and those from other free world nations. 
U.S. trade, already a major industry to New York State, can be expanded by 
several billions of dollars annually if we can sharply step up our productivity, 
keep our goods competitively priced, and adequately staff a massive “sell 
American” program in old and new oversea markets. This will mean thousands 
of new jobs in New York State, and hundreds of thousands of new employment 
opportunities throughout the Nation. There are specific areas in which Congress 
has a Clear-cut responsibility to act during the current session if the proper 
climate is to be created which will permit a major expansion of the U.S. economy 
in the soonest possible time. These include— 

A program of trade adjustment assistance for businesses adversely af- 
fected by foreign competition would help those who need it the most but 
which would not emasculate our reciprocal trade program serving the overrid- 
ing national interest in trade. I have already introduced legislation to assist 
small businesses so affected by providing for modernization and changeover 
loans, tax abatement, vocational retraining for workers, ard if necessary, 
relocation assistance. Also, with Senators Clark and Kennedy, I cospon- 
sored legislation which would allow an industry to appeal to the Secretary 
of Labor, who in turn could participate in the “peril point” and “escape 
clause” proceedings before the Tariff Commission in cases where foreign 
products have a competitive advantage over domestic products because 
the imports are produced under unfair labor conditions. I do not feel this 
latter approach is the final answer in view of current developments, and 
I am considering a broader program. 

A thorough examination of U.S. defense procurement policies which pres- 
ently direct the placing of some $20 billion in defense contracts annually 
so that the major economic areas in our State will be able to compete for 
their fair share of the defense dollar. In this connection, I am honored 
to be a member of the brand new Subcommittee on Defense Procurement of 
the Joint Economic Committee whose formation was announced yesterday 
in Washington, D.C. I expect to inquire thoroughly into the existing pro 
curement policies as they affect New York’s economy. 

Area redevelopment legislation which will assist economically depressed 
areas to attract new industries, but which will permit industry “raiding” 
by other States. My chief objection to the depressed areas bill which passed 
the Senate last year is that it would invite other States to raid industries 
in New York which are of key importance to our own economy. 

To alleviate the immediate effects of severe employment cutbacks, the 
Congress should establish more uniform standards for unemployment in- 
surance payments. That would also tend to equalize the amounts paid by 
employers so that States like New York, which already provide higher-than- 
average compensation payments, will not find industries seeking locations 
in States where the employer contributions may be substantially lower, re- 
flecting inadequate unemployment compensation rates, 

We need Federal legislation, which I think is entirely practical, in the Govern- 
ment contracts field to provide equal job opportunities without regard to race, 
color, or creed—a type of legislation in which New York State has been a pioneer. 

While this new year will mark the intensification of the economic struggle with 
the Communist bloc and the urgent need for increased productivity by the 
American economy will become more evident, the general business outlook for 
1960 is considered promising. I believe that also to be true of New York State, 
especially in view of the vigorous leadership Governor Rockefeller is supplying 
through a revitalized State commerce department which reports a much im- 
proved business climate credited with attracting more new industries. Never- 
theless, there remain “hard core” pockets of economic distress in our State, with 
two major and nine minor areas of substantial labor surplus, with 6 percent 
or more of the work force currently unemployed. 

From a numerical standpoint, Buffalo is still hardest hit with at the last 
report 55,000 unemployed (although some improvement has most probably taken 
place with the settlement of the steel strike), as compared with nearly 70,000 
unemployed during the peak recession period of July 1958. The picture in this 
area we are in today, Albany-Schenectady-Troy, which has approximately 13,000 
unemployed, has improved somewhat compared to a year ago when nearly 22,000 
were out of work but is certainly not satisfactory. 
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Despite the efforts of the State government and the communities directly 
affected in New York, it is becoming increasingly evident that additional action 
by the Congress and the Federal Government could significantly speed not only 
our recovery and expansion programs, but those in other areas across the 
Nation which are lagging behind economically. The principal problems in New 
York are merely a reflection of similar conditions in many other States—lack of 
sufficient industrial diversification, primary dependency on perhaps one industry 
which discovers it can no longer compete with a similar or newer product pro- 
duced by other U.S. firms or by a foreign business, and the failure of an area 
with major defense industries to win a fair share of U.S. defense contracts and 
other procurement expenditures. The last problem involving U.S. procurement 
policies and methods has seriously aggravated the local economies of major 
areas of my State—for instance, the Buffalo region which has been classified 
as a major area of substantial labor surplus since March 1958, and yet has re- 
ceived a continuingly declining share of defense prime contracts. During the 
latest full year period for which statistics are available—October 1958 through 
September 1959—Buffalo’s quarterly share dropped steadily from $34.9 million 
to $29.7 million to $25 million and finally to $19.5 million. Less than one-half 
of 1 percent of these prime contracts were set-asides. The New York City 
area which suffered substantial labor surplus for 17 months also received a 
share of defense contracts inadequate to meet the need of stimulating its de- 
pressed economy. 

Similar situations are reported to exist in Pennsylvania, Michigan, New Jersey, 
Indiana, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and West Virginia. 

We in New York became so concerned with our steady loss of prime defense 
contracts and of defense set-asides for labor surplus areas that every Member 
of the New York delegation in the House of Representatives, and Senator Keating 
and myself in the Senate sponsored the Armed Services Competitive Procurement 
Act which would give a statutory basis to the requirement that competitive 
procurement practices must be utilized to the fullest extent practicable as a posi- 
tive factor in awarding defense contracts—it is the Government’s and the public’s 
best guarantee of economical efficient procurement practices by those defense 
agencies which currently spend $1 out of every $4 in the U.S. budget. Also, a 
congressional steering committee was formed to advance the interests of our 
State and it has done much to stress the need for more defense business by 
our industries. 

As a result of these efforts on several fronts, there has been some slight 
improvement in this situation. During the fiscal year 1959, upstate areas of 
New York having substantial labor surplus received only $473 million in defense 
procurement contracts, which was only about 5 percent of the national total of 
defense procurement of $9.3 billion in areas of substantital labor surplus. How-° 
éver, there was quickening of the pace in that 53 percent of the total for up- 
state New York was contracted for during the last quarter of fiscal vear 1959, 
accounting for more than 11 percent of the national total of contracts in such 
areas. 

It is also true that 12 of the 21 areas of substantial labor surplus in New 
York, which were reported by the U.S. Department of Labor in January 1959, 
have been removed from the list of substantial labor surplus areas. The major 
areas in which this improvement has occurred have been the Albany-Schenectady- 
Troy area, New York City, Binghamton, and Syracuse. Eight of the twelve 
areas have been removed from the list since July 1, 1959. 

The situation has thus brightened somewhat in New York during the present 
year. 

What can be done to further improve the situation? Let us not deceive our- 
selves. The best remedy for unemployment is to prevent it by building con- 
tinually a stronger, more prosperous and healthier economy in New York State 
and in the United States as a whole. We need to devote our attention to basic 
measures to promote the economic growth of our country. 

In addition to the other measures I have already mentioned, I have proposed 
the establishment of regional labor-management productivity councils similar to 
the labor-management committees which operated in various areas of the coun- 
try since World War II. Consisting of top-level labor and management rep- 
resentatives of the private economy, these councils organized on a regional basis 
could’ make major contributions toward increased production: and safety of 
operation, without sacrificing the interests, needs, and goals of either manage- 
ment or labor. 
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A case in point is the work they could undertake in the field of automation 
and to deal with the dislocation of working people which might result from 
automation. 

1 should like to affirm here my strong belief that automation is in the long 
run not a danger to the workingman but a means to the improvement of his 
condition. The long experience of our free society with the improvement of 
methods of production has shown that the more efliciently and economically 
goods can be produced, the greater is the benefit to the average man. We owe 
a moral obligation to those immediately affected by automation to help them 
meet temporary emergencies, and with that assistance in mind we should do 
everything we can to improve our methods of production. 

Cooperation by State departments of commerce and labor and by the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Labor of the Federal Government, as well as by 
community councils of management and labor, can ease the temporary strains 
of automation and help lead to a stronger and healthy economic society. 

The problem of unemployment in New York cannot be solved in Washington 
alone. The Empire State has earned itself historical industrial preeminence by 
the skiil and ingenuity of its workers and its businessmen. It has the biggest 
and among the best labor force in the country. Almost 6 million New Yorkers 
are employed in commerce and industry, more than a million five hundred 
thousand more than in the next leading industrial State. This difference alone 
amounts to more jobs than in 39 other States. The labor force is not only 
bigger but well trained and able. It is the responsibility of labor and manage- 
ment in New York to sharpen their pencils, roll up their sleeves and go out and 
get the work from the Government and from private industry. The Brooklyn 
Navy Yard has this motto: the “can do” yard. Let us also show the world that 
New York is the “can do” State. 


Senator Javirs. Mr. Chairman, first I would like to welcome you 
and my other colleagues to New York, and I am glad you selected 
Schenectady, because it is a community which not only has its share 
of unemployment, but it is an area which takes a very keen interest 
in measures to speed the economic recovery to dissipate every shadow 
of unemployment. 

Of course, no State in the Union has a bigger stake than does New 
York in what would happen to the U.S. economic destiny in the 
sixties. 

May I say at the outset, Mr. Chairman, that I think the decade of 
the sixties will be crucial, perhaps decisive, for the American econo- 
my, for it will mark, in my view, the high point of the struggle with 
the Soviet Union which is now facing us in the cold war and in the 
economic structure. This has been theory I have espoused upon many 
occasions, and I am deeply convinced of it. 

Our growth rate, as everybody knows, is about one- half that of 
the Soviet Union. Whatever may be the reasons for it, it is still a 
most alarming fact, considering the kind of competition in which 
we are engaged, and considering that the Soviet Union can mass its 
production i in critical areas where it can do it the most good in terms 
of arming itself to carry out its national will. 

Senator Cuark. When we speak of our statistics, we include, do 
we not, Senator, a great many products which have perhaps a limited 
social and economic value? 

Senator Javits. That is exactly right. And that was the reason 
I pointed that out. The Soviet Union not only has a much greater 
rate of growth, but it starts at a lower base, and it can mass its means, 
which we in our economy cannot do, unless we are at war, and nobody 
ever wants that. 
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SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 


Now, I have a few specific recommendations upon which I would 
like to spend my time. I think this committee’s work is very im- 
ortant, loosens it catches everything which is done in the Congress 
y many committees—my own, those on which the other Members 
serve, and those of other committees. And I think it is necessary to 
have an overall attack on unemployment. 

And, Mr. Chairman, before I specify these—and it would just take 
2 or 3 minutes—I would like to say that I think we dare not be com- 
placent about our present prosperous situation, lest we suddenly run 
into a storm as we did in 1958 and 1959, and it is only because men 
of foresight in government and in business look forward to these 
possibilities and take some measures sufficiently sharp that we avoid 
real cataclysms. And so this is a time of a booming stock market, 
and employment figures on the whole look pretty good compared to 
the other times, but I couldn’t agree more with the need for this 
committee’s work. 

Now, aside from the general prudent fiscal and monetary policy 
questions of budget balance, et cetera, of which we all are aware, and 
to which the President addressed himself only yesterday, I make the 
following recommendations: 

One, there is a real problem with industries and businesses adversely 
affected by imports. That is true in certain communities very close 
to this one, like Gloversville and Amsterdam, which have very heavy 
rates of unemployment. We must take some measures in that sand. 
I am thoroughly cognizant of the overall national interest involved in 
an export and import policy which is liberal, and no one is more 
ardent in increasing America’s foreign trade than I, and I have shown 
it in a thousand battlefields. But still there are problems like these, 
and various other items where you have to have a fading out of the in- 
dustry which has dominated a community, and more important even 
than that, an opportunity for people and workers to change over. And 
I think we have got to have some Government help. And I think 
that not only have they got a right to seek the peril point and the 
escape clause opportunities under the law—and that is why we wrote 
the law that way—but if the national interest requires that they be 
hurt, they have got the right to have some help in a changeover. 

We did that in the changeover from war production to peace pro- 
duction by loans, by helping workers to retrain, even to relocate. And 
I think we have got to have legislation on that score. 

With the chairman of this committee I cosponsored legislation in 
this area—it is only a bill, a suggestion, and perhaps we can do better. 
But certainly that is an important point toward which to direct our 
efforts. 

EXAMINATION OF DEFENSE PROCUREMENT POLICIES 


Second, I think we have got to make a thorough examination of 


our defense procurement policies. There are $20 billion of defense 
contracts involved. And [ think our policies of how to place some 
of that business with small business and how to give consideration to 
areas which are heavily impacted with unemployment needs refine- 
ment. And I am very glad to say, Mr. Chairman, that the Joint 
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Economic Committee, of which I am a member, has just appointed a 
subcommittee for that purpose, and I have the honor to be a member 
of that subcommittee, and certainly shall try to do that job, because 
I think it is extremely important for this whole picture. 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT LEGISLATION NEEDED 


Third, I think we need area redevelopment legislation. Now there 
is a pending bill in the House which doesn’t satisfy some people, in- 
cluding myself, because I think it allows for rating of industry, from 
which we have much to fear in New York. But a fundamental law 
upon that subject is needed. 

I know the chairman is from a State where they have obsolescent 
communities because of coz] mining. And I think that is another item 
to which I hope the committee will direct the attention of Congress. 

Fourth, I think we need uniform standards for unemployment com- 

ensation. That again is a matter for competition between the States. 
tates which have high standards suffer as against States which have 
low standards. I think the time has come for Federal standards. 

Fifth, I think we need Federal legislation to assure the equality of 
job opportunity. Now I would be for a Federal law which, like our 
New York State law, would insure it in every field. That is probably 
very hard to come by. But I do think we have a chance in the Govern- 
ment contracts field. And there is a tremendous amount of potential 
good man and woman power being wasted because of discrimination. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I think that at least in the limited field of 
Government contracts you ought to direct attention to it. 


NEED FOR MORE COMPETITIVE PROCUREMENT 


Sixth, Senator Keating and I and the whole New York delegation 
are backing a bill called the Armed Services Competitive Procure- 
ment Act to open up more of the negotiated procurement for defense 
industries to competitive procurement. We think New York will 
do better. The fight between New York and California for defense 
business has been widely advertised, and perhaps we have even con- 
tributed to its advertising, but I don’t think it is fair to us or fair to 
them. We are trying to emulate them, not fight them. And I think 
we can be helped by a better opportunity to compete. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there are just two other points I would like 
to make. One is that though we are meeting in Schenectady, there 
are other areas in our State even more heavily impacted with unem- 
ployment than Schenectady. Among them I flava noted Gloversville 
and Johnstown and others; we have altogether 11 surplus labor 
areas 

Senator CrarKx. Shouldn’t Buffalo especially be mentioned ? 

Senator Javits. I was just going to do that, Mr. Chairman, | 

I think it would be more harmful to our understanding of the situa- 
tion in Buffalo not to recognize that it has an enormous unemployment 
problem, 55,000—that is down from 70,000, but it is still a completely 
unacceptable rate, and it takes special attention. And one of the 
great reasons for my emphasis, and the reason why my distinguished 
colleague and dear friend, Senator Keating, and I have been work- 
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ing on defense orders so hard, is because we think that is what will 
help Buffalo the most. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I make the point, because it will be my 
testimony before the subcommittee, about automation. Automation 
is probably the answer to how we will be able to compete in the world 
market. Certainly the answer isn’t to lower the wage standards and 
living standards of the American workers. But if we are to auto- 
mate, in my opinion, we have got to take care of the human values, and 
we have got to give the individuals Government aid, they cannot 
just be thrown to the scrap heap. 

I point out that I mentioned this in a speech before the AFL-CIO 
State convention 2 or 3 months ago, and it was considered a very 
daring thing to say to them, and yet they greeted it with applause, 
because they are men and women, and they are Americans, and all 
they want to know is that they are not going to be thrown on the scrap 
heap. They want automation, too, but they want to know that they 
are going to get the means to maintain their families and that when 
they are taken out of one job they ought to have the highest priority 
for the next. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you, Senator Javits, particularly for being 
so brief. 

I would like to express my own personal agreement with each of 
the recommendations you made. I came back recently from a trip 
to Japan where I had an opportunity to study this very difficult prob- 
lem of foreign competition in the light of our commitments for more 
foreign aid. It is a tough nut, and we have got to face up to it. 

I think I should say for the record, although Senator Javits has 
been very kind, I am not the chairman of this committee; the chairman 
of the committee is Senator McCarthy, of Minnesota, who regrets very 
much that he cannot be here, and I am just pinch-hitting for him. 

Senator Hartke. 

Senator Hartke. I would just like to make one comment, and that 
is, since I have been in the Senate, I have had the pleasure of know- 
ing your Senator and of working with him in the NATO Parlia- 
mentarians Congress, and I have worked with him in London and 
in Brussels. I want to say that he is considered one of the outstand- 
ing men in the NATO Parliamentarians Congress, and is doing an 
outstanding job in national affairs. I consider him one of my best 
friends. 

Senator Crark. I would like to say amen to that. 

Senator Keatrne. Iam very grateful. 

Senator Javits. Thank you. 

Senator Ciark. Congressman Stratton ? 

Representative Srrarron. No questions. 

Senator CLtark. Congressman O’Brien ? 

Representative O’Brien. No questions. 

Senator Ciark. Our next witness is the Honorable Kenneth B. 
Keating, the junior Senator from New York. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. KENNETH B. KEATING, A U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Senator CLark. We are very happy to have Senator Keating here. 
And I know he is going to be right to the point, and very helpful to 
the committee. 

(The prepared statement of Senator Keating follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF SENATOR KENNETH B. KEATING 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate very much having 
this opportunity to present my views of the unemployment situation in the 
Mohawk Valley region. At the outset, I want also to express my appreciation 
to each of you for your cooperation in complying with my request that a hearing 
on this subject be held in this area of my State. 

I am confident you will emerge from these hearings with a better understand- 
ing of the rather specialized problems which beset the Mohawk Valley area, as 
well as with a better grasp of the remarkable attributes and economic oppor- 
tunities which exist in this region. I am confident you will share my belief that, 
given a reasonable chance and provided with sound assistance, each community 
in this area can decrease its unemployment rolls and increase its economic 
well-being. 

Unemployment is, of course, essentially a human problem. It strikes to the 
core of individual, family, and community welfare. When any single citizen is 
ready and able to work and is unable to find a job, then each of us should be 
concerned. 

Unemployment is secondarily a political, economic, and social problem. It 
demands the finest talents and combined efforts of labor, business, and govern- 
ment at all levels. 

I am pleased to note that people from all segments of our regional life are 
represented here today by witnesses. This insures the interest of all these 
groups and that the committee will be able to benefit from the points of view of 
a wide sampling of area opinion. 

As I conceive and understand the purpose of the Senate Special Committee on 
Unemployment Problems, it is to study and recommend ways in which the forces 
within our economy can be combined to achieve the greatest possible alleviation 
of our unemployment problems. Of course, all solutions must be geared to 
benefit the largest possible group of people while at the same time remaining 
true to America’s system of—and attitude toward—government. I am firmly 
convinced such answers can be found if opportunities such as this committee 
affords are carefully and vigorously exploited. 

All of us in New York have been concerned in recent years with pockets of 
unemployment throughout the State. Although in relation to some other States 
we have not been too seriously affected, there must be real concern for those 
areas where unemployment has lingered on and has reached chronic proportions. 

A major cause for worry has been the employment picture in a number of the 
communities in this Mohawk Valley region. I can attest at firsthand to the 
situation in this area because in recent years I have had a chance to tour various 
industrial plants and to sit down with various leaders who work daily with this 

roblem. 

. Representatives of the State departments of labor and commerce will, I under- 
stand, present a rather thorough statistical analysis of the employment situa- 
tion in the Mohawk Valley over the past several years, which should prove 
informative and instructive. In addition, I have had extensive conversations 
with Federal officials in the Bureau of Employment Security as to the view from 
Washington of this area’s problems. The Bureau, which incidentally works 
very closely with the New York Division of Employment, has prepared some 
summary materials for my use which should be helpful to the committee. I 
should like at this point to ask that this data be inserted in the hearing record, 
so that all interested parties may have the benefit of them. 

In brief, the Bureau of Hmployment Security figures indicate that the em- 
ployment picture in the Mohawk Valley has improved considerably in the past 
year but is still significantly below the levels which prevailed before the begin- 
hing of the economic downturn of 1957. The region as a whole is presently a 
labor surplus area, and although prospects for improvement are encouraging, 
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this should not dissuade us from seeking to speed the day when everyone who 
wants a job in this area has a job. 

Objective statistical treatments of unemployment problems are, of course, 
essential and extremely useful. But such figures must not be allowed to blur 
or hide the fact that joblessness is fundamentally a human problem. Our 
concern must first and foremost be with the welfare and happiness of the indi- 
viduals who are directly or indirectly affected by the lack of employment. 
These people must not be considered nor treated simply as percentage points. 
Their frustration, their unhapiness, and their physical suffering cannot be ad- 
equately expressed simply by changing a statistic or by moving a decimal 
point. 

Compensation and relief are and must continue to be the mainstays in tiding 
over families which are the victims of chronic or long-term unemployment. But 
compensation and relief are no substitutes for honest labor. We must seek 
for these people the work which they want and which will allow them to stand 
on their own feet, unaided by artificial outside aid. 

The causes of unemployment in the Mohawk Valley are many and varied. 
They include the impact of low-wage foreign competition, the migration of in- 
dustries to other areas, decentralization and other policy changes on the part 
of major firms in the area, and declines in the demand for certain types of 
goods traditionally produced in this region. 

Each case is different, Whatever type of an overall approach to our Nation’s 
unemployment difficulties is adopted, it must allow for the variety of causes of 
joblessness which exist and must to the fullest extent possible attack each 
of these causes at its roots. 

In this area, there is in addition a great diversity in the types of industries 
which have been hit. The range of products includes rugs, gloves, knit goods, 
handtools, electronics, guns, stainless steel flatware, bicycles, and others. This 
further complicates the task of finding cures for the unemployment ills of this 
area. 

Of course, this same sort of multifactor situation exists in other sections of 
the Nation, though I doubt any area can rival this in diversity of industries 
involved. I want to make clear my conviction that this multiplicity of factors 
must not be permitted to preclude efforts to deal with unemployment whenever 
and wherever it exists. But it does underscore the truth that our approach to 
each situation must be geared to the source of unemployment, the types of 
industries involved, and the particular local factors which play a part. 

Much fine work has already been accomplished by local effort in the Mohawk 
Valley area. Special drives have been launched to attract new industry and to 
open up new job opportunities. 

I salute the many fine people who have so selflessly devoted themselves to this 
vital cause. They are rightfully convinced that to solve the employment prob- 
lems in their communities they must vigorously and wholeheartedly take the 
initiative into their own hands. That they have made some progress already 
is a testimonial not only to their fortitude and skill but also to the fine product 
they have to offer in terms of opportunities for good living, for talented labor, 
for sound industrial sites. 

To all who are involved in these local development projects, I say: Con- 
gratulations for tasks well done. I assure each of you of my continuing interest 
in your efforts and my continuing willingness to help you in any way I can. 

I am pleased to note that these local efforts have been carried out with the 
full support of the State administration, which, in the short span of little more 
than a year, has already put into practice its pledge to bring more business into 
New York State. 

I have every confidence that the combined talents of local and State leaders 
will result in attracting new industry to the Mohawk Valley. This area has 
assets and advantages to offer which make it the envy of many other com- 
munities all across the Nation. 

The Mohawk Valley has a long history of cultural achievements and outlets. 
There are outstanding educational and recreational facilities. The area can 
boast of a well-educated, skilled, and reliable labor force. It is ideally located 
in terms of ready access to the great markets of the eastern seaboard. What is 
more, direct transportation routes lead from these communities to all of the 
major markets of the world. 

To sum up, the Mohawk Valley has a long and well-established reputation for 
cultural, social, recreational, and economic assets which indeed make it a land 
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of good living. It is in this context that I express my confidence that the area 
can eventually overcome its present problems, but it is also in this context that 
I express my very real concern that unemployment should continue to plague 
this fine section of my State. 

I trust the committee will scrutinize with care the rather specialized prob- 
lems of the Mohawk Valley in formulating its final report and recommendations 
for action. Whether your recommendations deal with proposals in the field 
of unemployment compensation or industrial or public facility loan funds or 
unemployed worker training or tariff adjustments or special relief funds, I 
believe you will find valuable guidance in the multicausal situation faced in the 
Mohawk Valley. 

For here is an area which has everything to offer in terms of industrial and 
job opportunity, and yet unemployment lingers on. Here is a fine, proud section 
of the State which has striven mightily by means of local effort to rid itself 
of the scourge of joblessness. 

Better days do lie ahead. And to my friends in this area I can assure you 
that your problems and your special situation will ever be in my mind as I pursue 
my duties in the Senate. I shall continue to scrutinize with special care all 
matters which may affect this area because of its unique problems. In a like 
vein, I am hopeful the picture of this area which the committee will draw up 
today will contribute substantially to proposals which in the long run will 
make for a more prosperous Nation in which the word “unemployment” is 
rarely heard. 


SERIOUS UNEMPLOYMENT IN MOHAWK VALLEY 


Senator Kratinc. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I want to express my deep appreciation to you and the other members 
of the committee who are not here for complying with my request to 
arrange for a hearing in Schenectady. The Mohawk Valley is one 
of the most serious unemployment areas in our State. Fortunately 
we do not have as many of these areas as do other States; but in the 
Mohawk Valley, there has been and still is a real problem relating 
to unemployment. I am confident that you will emerge from these 
hearings with a better understanding of the rather specialized prob- 
lems which beset this area, as well as a better grasp of the remark- 
able attributes and economic opportunities which exist in this region. 

I am confident you will share my belief that, given a reasonable 
chance and provided with sound assistance, each community in this 
area can decrease its unemployment rolls and increase its economic 
well-being. 

Unemployment is, of course, essentially a human problem. It 
strikes to the core of individual, family, and community welfare. 
When any single citizen is willing and ready to work, and is not able 
to do so, oe each of us ought to be concerned. 

Unemployment is secondarily a political, economic, and social 
problem. It commands the finest talents and combined efforts of labor 
and business and government at all levels. I am pleased to note from 
the list of witnesses that people from all segments of the life of this 
region are represented here today. This assures that the members of 
the committee will be provided with the points of view of a wide area 
of opinion. 


SOLUTIONS MUST BENEFIT LARGEST GROUPS OF PEOPLE 
As I understand the eee of this Senate special committee, it is 


to study and recommend ways in which the forces within our economy 
can be combined to achieve the greatest possible alleviation of unem- 
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ployment problems. Of course, al] solutions must benefit the largest 
possible group of people while at the same time remaining true to 
America’s system of an attitude toward government. I am convinced 
that such answer can be found if opportunities to obtain information 
such as this hearing is carefully and vigorously exploited. 

All of us in New York have been concerned with pockets of un- 
employment in our State. A major cause for our worry has been 
right in this very area. 

I want to ask permission in the first place to insert all of my pre- 
pared statement in the record. Iam summarizing here. 

Senator CxarK. It will appear at the beginning of your testimony. 

We will make that a rule for each witness. So that I won’t have 
to repeat it, in each case the prepared statement will be put in before 
the witness testifies. 

Senator Keating. I would also like to ask permission to insert some 
material which the U.S. Bureau of Unemployment Security has pre- 

ared for my use on unemployment in selected areas in east central 
Siew York State. 

Senator CLark. The material will be received as requested. 

(The material referred to follows:) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT SITUATION IN THE ALBANY-SCHENECTADY-TrROY, N.Y., Lasor 
MARKET AREA 


The Albany-Schenectady-Troy labor market area includes all of Albany, 
Rensselaer, and Schenectady Counties. In 1950, the area had a total population 
of 514,500; the population of the 3 largest cities was: Albany, 135,000; 
Schenectady, 91,800; and Troy, 72,300. Nonelectrical machinery manufacturing 
(mainly engines and turbines) is the leading factory industry, employing 12,600 
of the area’s 57,800 factory workers in September 1959. Electrical machinery 
(7,700 workers), food processing (5,600), and apparel (5,500) are also important 
sources of factory employment. The area, which had been classified in the 
group D, substantial labor surplus category since May 1958, was removed from 
this group in November 1959 and is listed in group C (moderate unemployment). 
Hiring in fabricated metals, stone-clay-glass, apparel and paper, auto plant recalls 
and the withdrawal of seasonal jobseekers from the labor market contributed to 
this improvement. The industries which had been principally responsible for 
increased local unemployment during the recession (electrical and nonelectrical 
machinery, ordnance, and primary metals) declined even further during the past 
year. Transportation equipment also registered a sizable decline in this period. 
Some 1,500 area steel workers were directly idled by the nationwide strike in 
August and September. 

Nonfarm employment in the Albany-Schenectady-Troy area, estimated at 
201,600 in September 1959, is nearly 15,000 below its immediate prerecession level 
and unemployment—approximately 12,200 (5.1 percent of the labor force) despite 
recent declines—is still well above the September 1957 total of 7,800. Marked 
improvement from the jobless recession high of 18,800 in July 1958, has, however, 
occurred, aided by withdrawals from the local labor force. 

The nationwide steel strike had a relatively mild effect on the Albany- 
Schenectady-Troy area. In addition to the 1,500 steel workers directly involved, 
there were only about 450 on secondary layoffs at the end of October, of whom 
380 were railroad workers. 

(Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, Office 
of Program Review and Analysis Washington, D.C.) 


UNEMPLOYMENT SITUATION IN THE UTiIca-RoME, N.Y., LABOR MARKET AREA 


The Utica-Rome labor market area includes Herkimer and Oneida Counties. 
In 1950, the area’s total population was 284,800; the city of Utica had a popula- 
tion of 101,500, and Rome 41,700. 

Durable goods manufacturing activities, accounting for nearly two-thirds of 
the factory total, employed 25,400 of the area’s 99,100 nonfarm wage and salary 
workers in September 1959. Electrical and nonelectrical machinery (6,400 
workers each), primary metals (4,900), fabricated metals (3,000), and trans- 
portation equipment (2,000—excluding 1,500 on strike in mid-September) are the 
larger factory industries. 

The Utica-Rome area is currently classified as one of substantial labor surplus 
(group D). Unemployment in September 1959 totaled 9,700, about 7.1 percent 
of the labor force; more recent information indicates a further jobless decline of 
about 400 in October. The area has been in the “substantial labor surplus” group 
since January 1958. Recession-related cutbacks in durable-goods production, as 
well as a long-term downtrend in the once-dominant textile industry, account for 
the area’s present labor surplus. 

Recovery from the recession is still incomplete in the Utica-Rome area. Non- 
farm employment in September was about 8,300 below its immediate prerecession 
(September 1957) level, while unemployment was about 3,800 higher. Compared 
with the jobless high point of the recession (July 1958) however, employment is 
up 4,200 and unemployment down about 7,000, partly because of a decline in the 
area’s labor force. 

The recent strike in transportation equipment, involving 1,500 area workers 
in 3 plants, was settled on October 5. The nationwide steel strike had no 
significant effect on the area, but strikes at out-of-area copper refineries caused 
some layoffs in local metal working firms in October. 

(Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security; Office 
of Program Review and Analysis, Washington, D.C.) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT SITUATION IN THE AMSTERDAM, N.Y. LABOR MARKET AREA 


The Amsterdam area includes all of Montgomery County in the east-central 
part of New York State. The area’s 1950 population was 59,600. Amsterdam, 
with 32,240 inhabitants, is the only city in the county. 

Nearly three-fifths of area’s 17,450 nonfarm wage and salary workers were 
employed in manufacturing in July 1959 (latest complete data available). The 
dominant industrial activity is the production of wool carpets and rugs; other 
significant local manufacturing activities are apparel and food processing. 

The area has been ofticially classified as a “smaller area of substantial labor 
surplus” since March 1958, due in large part to continued reverses in the locally 
important rug and wool carpet industry. Among the principal factors respon- 
sible for heavy unemployment was the movement of one carpet industry out of the 
area during the preceding year, while remaining establishments felt the reces- 
sion-connected business slowdown. Soft goods industries, such as textiles (other 
than carpets), apparel and gloves also experienced reductions. These employ- 
ment losses more than offset job openings in new establishments in electrical 
machinery, plastics and novelties. The Amsterdam area was also listed in the 
surplus category between June 1954 and November 1956, due to reductions in 
rug and carpet industry employment. 

The recession-connected setbacks in local industry, plus employment reduc- 
tions in surrounding areas, boosted Amsterdam’s jobless total to 3,400 persons 
or 15.3 percent of the area’s labor force in January 1958. By July 1959, how- 
ever, unemployment, while still at a relatively high level, had declined to 1,900 
or 8.1 percent of the labor force, as many workers found local and out-of-area 
jobs or withdrew from the labor force. During this period, area nonfarm em- 
ployment increased to 17,450—only about 150 less than the prerecession level. 
Joblessness is expected to rise seasonally in the near future, with the slowdown 
of outdoor activities and the end of the holiday season. 

(Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, Office 
of Program Review and Analysis, Washington, D.C.) 


UNEMPLOYMENT SITUATION IN GLOVERSVILLE, N.Y. 


The Gloversville labor market area includes all of Fulton County, in east- 
central New York. In 1950, the area’s population totaled 51,000. Gloversville, 
with 23,600 residents, is the area’s largest city. Johnstown (10,900 inhabitants) 
is the only other major population center. 

Glovemaking and, leather tanning—both highly seasonal and extremely com- 
petitive activities—are the area’s key industrial activities. The dominant leather 
and leather products industry employs about 6,800 workers and accounts for 
nearly two-thirds of the area’s factory employment and over 40 percent of its 
16,450 nonfarm wage and salary workers (figures are for August 1959, the latest 
detailed estimates available). Textiles and apparel employed the bulk of the 
remainder of the area’s 10,400 factory workers in August 1959. Trade (2,200) 
and service (1,350) are also important to the area’s economy. 

The Gloversville area has experienced protracted periods of heavy unemploy- 
ment, depending largely on the general health of its dominant glove (leather, 
fabric knit) manufacturing business. For years the industry has been weak, 
affected adversely by domestic and foreign competition, a growing trend away 
from the use of gloves, and its sensitive position as a luxury article. Glovers- 
ville was hard hit by the recent nationwide recession, and has been classified in 
the surplus category since April 1958. Some 5,400 workers, or 23.8 percent of 
the Fulton County labor force, were unemployed during the recession doldrums 
in mid-February 1958, due in large part to the slump in the glove industry which 
experienced bankruptcies and plant closings. The area was also officially clas- 
sified as a “smaller area of substantial labor surplus” from March 1952 until 
November 1955, when significant improvement followed the introduction of a 
new type of launder leather glove, which found consumer acceptance. 

Although the area’s labor surplus is still of substantial proportions, there has 
been considerable recovery. By August 1959, unemployment had declined to 
1,500 or 6.4 percent of the area’s labor force, as the glove and leather industries 
enjoved a good year. A new nonelectrical machinery firm and improvement in 
neighboring areas also provided additional emplovment opportunities. Non- 
farm employment, estimated at 16,450 in August 1959, is about 700 higher than 
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the immediate prerecession level. Unemployment, however, is expected to climb 
rapidly in the next few months. The area’s jobless peak is usually reached im- 
mediately after the New Year, when both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing 
activities are at a seasonal low point. 

(Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, Office 
of Program Review and Analysis, Washington, D.C.) 


Senator Crark. At the request of Senator Kenneth Keating and 
Representative Alexander Pirnie the following letter is included in 


the record: 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, 
Washington, D.C., January 7, 1960. 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT, 
Care of Council Chambers, City Hall, 
Schenectady, N.Y. 

GENTLEMEN: I have heard a rumor that the Senate Committee on Unemploy- 
ment, in upstate New York, including Utica, Rome, and Little Falls, N.Y. is hold- 
ing a hearing on January 8 in Schenectady, N.Y. 

I am very sorry to report that no one that I have contacted in central New 
York, is aware of the hearing, and I feel that it is an injustice to the people 
unemployed in central New York. 

In the event that the hearing is being held, I want to report that the employment 
situation is not healthy in our community. 

The Mohawk Valley has not snapped out of the 1957-58 recession, and its 
future for 1960 is not bright. 

Gentlemen, you are probably aware, that one plant of General Electric in 
Utica has moved to another State. The Dunham-Bush plant in Utica moved to 
Connecticut in 1958. The Kelsey-Hayes plant in central] New York reduced its 
work force from about 4,000 peak employment to about 1,800, and in Rome, N.Y., 
the General Cable Corp, reduced its size from about 1,400 to 400. 

In the fall of 1958, the remaining division of A. D. Juliard in New York Mills 
closed its doors, throwing out another 275 workers. 

When one picks up, any of the local newspapers in the Mohawk Valley, the 
help wanted ads are at a low point. The number of unemployment insurance 
beneficiaries who have run out of checks is rising. 

The impact of unemployment, becomes an interest to me and the labor move- 
ment, not because as we heard say—the only concern of the labor movement in 
unemployment, is the loss of union membership—but we of the labor movement 
take an interest in the impact and the effects of unemployment, on people, and the 
community as a whole. 

Regardless of what you may read about the labor movement, its first belief 
is for its members to be good citizens first, and then good union members. 

Too often in our community, when we read about unemployment, to some 
people it is just a report, or statistics. well to the unemployed, and to communi- 
ties having unemployment, it is not a number, but people in trouble. 

Unemployment means the possibility of not letting one’s child continue in 
school, no proper medical care, worrv over loss of home and many other prob- 
lems that are not statistics to the unemployed, but hard cold facts. 

I believe that, labor, management, government, educators, everybody whether 
as a producer or consumer have a responsibility to see to it—each and every 
person who is willing and able to work. should have an opportunity to a job. 
This is good for America, and this is good for our economy. 

I have been reading about the contemplated shift of some of our electronics 
department from the Griffiss Air Base, to the State of Massachusetts. Usually 
when there is talk about such a move it generally hapnens, This base in Rome, 
N. Y., employs many civilians in central New York, and any changes, even in one 
section of this installation, would further hamper the economic growth of our 
central New York area. 

I would like to stress to your committee that in the event any further hearings 
are held on unemployment in central New York, that all parties concerned be 
given ample notice to appear at your hearing. 

Central New York, as far as its economic resources are concerned has many 
advantages for industry to locate in. 

It is in the middle of New York State. and has the New York State Thruway 
exits right in the proper places which make access to central New York easily 
‘available. We have an airline headquarters, and airport which is an asset to 
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industry. Our railroads, and other means of transportation are in our possession 
which makes central New York a firstclass community, to live in, and work in, if 
the work was available. 

Any other information your committee may need, will be furnished by the 
undersigned, and I am sure by other groups of our community who are inter- 
ested in the welfare of the citizens of central New York who are unemployed. 

With best wishes, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
ANTHONY L. GTerto, 
Grand Lodge Representative, International Association of Machinists. 


CAUSES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN MOHAWK VALLEY 


Senator Kratine. The cause of unemployment in the Mohawk Val- 
ley are many and varied. They include the impact of low wage 
foreign competition, the migration of industries to other areas, decen- 
tralization and other policy changes on the part of major firms in the 
area, and declines in the demand for certain types of goods tradition- 
ally produced in this region. Each case is different. Whatever type 
of an overall approach to our nation’s unemployment difficulties is 
adopted, it must allow for the variety of causes of joblessness which 
exist, and must to the fullest extent possible attack each of those causes 
at its roots. 

In this area there is great diversity in the types of industries which 
have been hit. The range of products includes: rugs, gloves, knit 
goods, hand tools, electronics, guns, stainless steel flatware, bicycles, 
and others. This further complicates the task of finding cures for the 
unemployment which has occurred. This same sort of multifactor sit- 
uation exists, of course, in other sections of the Nation, though I doubt 
that any area can rival this area in the diversity of industries affected 
by increases in unemployment. 

I want to make clear my conviction that this multiplicity of factors 
must not be permitted to preclude efforts to deal with unemployment 
whenever and where it exists, but it does underscore the truth, that 
our approach to each situation must be geared to the source of unem- 
ployment, the types of industries involved, and the particular local 
factors which play a part. 

Much fine work has already been accomplished by local effort in 
this area. Special drives have been launched to attract new industry 
and to open up new opportunities for economic expansion. I en- 
thusiastically salute the many fine people who have so selflessly de- 
voted themselves to this vital work. They deserve our congratula- 
tions, and I can assure them personally, as I know my senior colleague, 
Senator Javits, can, that they will have our continuing interest in 
their efforts and our continuing willingness to help in any way that 
we can. 

Senator Kratina. And I am confident that these combined talents 
of local and the State leaders will have substantial success in attract- 
ing new industry to the Mohawk Valley. 


AREA HAS MANY CULTURAL, SOCIAL, AND RECREATIONAL ADVANTAGES 


I want to mention in concluding my statement some of the wonder- 
ful assets of the Mohawk Valley area; the area has many cultural, 
social, and recreational advantages. All of us are well aware of the 
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fact that the Mohawk Valley is a truly wonderful region. But I do 
want to also have that made a part of the record. 

I am grateful for this opportunity. I have tried to confine myself 
to a short presentation. There are representatives of the State gov- 
ernment here who will be able in more detail to furnish the committee 
with information that will be pertinent to our findings with regard 
to this particular area. 

Senator Ciarx. Thank you very much, Senator Keating. 

Senator Hartke? 

Senator Harrxe. I want to say again that Senator Keating is an 
outstanding member of the U.S. Senate, but we in Indiana feel par- 
ticularly close to him since he has so many friends out there and has 
visited with us. 

And I might say that when the engine of the plane in which we 
were riding this morning from Washington missed a few of its proper 
notes, I remarked to them that we had in our plane possibly the future 
oe for the Vice President on the Republican ticket, Senator 

eating. 

Sines Keatine. You are very kind. It would have been very 
much more effective, I might say to my dear colleague from Indiana, 
if he had said the future Vice President, not the future candidate 
for Vice President. 

But you and I, I realize, might have some difference of opinion. I 
appreciate your remarks, however, and we are happy to have you here. 
I did have a very enjoyable time in Indiana, and we are very happy 
to have you back here, Senator Hartke, and Senator Clark from the 
neighboring State of Pennsylvania. 

Senator Pion. I would like to say that when that engine began 
missing beats, that was one occasion on which Senator Hartke and I, 
though both Democrats, wished the Senator from New York the best 
luck in the world. 

Senator Javits. I would like to join my colleague and say to the 
eople of this community—it is very unusual for both of us to be 
ere, and I think they ought to know the reason for it—I know he 

feels as I do that the very least we can do for people who are out 
of work is to put ourselves out to come here and make a presenta- 
tion for the committee of the U.S. Senate. That is the very least 
respect we can show for this tragic thing, unemployment. I feel 
that way, and I am delighted we are both here today, and I hope 
people will realize how seriously we take the problem, because we are 
both here. 

Mr. Chairman, I would only like to add that, as Senator Keating 
has so very eloquently said, our State Governor, Governor Rocke- 
feller, Commissioner McHugh, commissioner of commerce, and Com- 
missioner Catherwood, commissioner of labor—and he is here today— 
and the other officials are making a wonderful drive, and I think 
we have reason to be proud of the drive they are making for self- 
cooperation and mutual cooperation. 

Senator Crark. We are looking forward to hearing those witnesses 
later today. 

Senator Keatine. I am very happy to share the sentiments of Sena- 
tor Javits. Iam happy he brought that out. And I feel that the rep- 
resentatives of the State Governor who are here can really give us 
the meat of this problem probably better than anyone else. 
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Thank you very much. 

Senator CLark. Congressman Stratton? 

Representative Stratron. Nothing, except to say that I can’t think 
of a better group of fellows to have gone down with this morning. 

Senator Cuark. Congressman O’Brien ? 

Representative O’Brien. No questions. 

Senator CLark. Congressman Stratton, you are the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE 32D CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK 


Senator Ciark. Congressman, we are very happy to have you here, 
not only as Congressman from this district, but as a former mayor. 
Senator Hartke and I both have been mayors, and we know the prob- 
lems of a community, one of which is unemployment. 

Representative Srrarron. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
I appreciate your comment. And I want to join with Mayor Ellis in 
extending to you a very hearty welcome to Schenectady, which is my 
home city. We are very happy to have not only the committee but 
the New York Senators here in Schenectady for the occasion. And 
I want to say that though we are of different political parties, I have 
established since I have been in Congress a very warm relationship 
with Senators Javits and Keating, and we have worked together for 
the economy of our community and State, and I am delighted to have 
them with us this morning. 

And as I said a moment ago, for a while I was afraid I wouldn’t 
have the pleasure of welcoming you here this morning when those 
spark plugs began to kick up, and I can’t think of a finer group of 
men to be associated with on the way down. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, that I appreciate the courtesy of the 
committee in accepting my invitation, in which I was joined with the 
board of supervisors and of local 301 of the International Union of 
Electrical Workers to come to Schenectady to review our situation 
in connection with your study. 

I am sure that some of the information that you get here will be 
helpful in trying to find the causes behind this paradoxical situation 
of unemployment in a nation which is presumably enjoying pros- 
ack , and that you may find some recommendations here that will be 

elpful in meeting this problem. 

For your purposes, I think our district might be divided into two 
sections: First, the city of Schenectady and its area which depends 
economically on the activities mainly of the General Electric Co., and 
to a lesser extent the Alco Products Co.; and second, Amsterdam and 
Fulton County, where the depressing impact of foreign imports has 
been especially significant. 


SCHENECTADY, GREAT INDUSTRIAL CENTER 


Schenectady has long been one of the great industrial centers of the 
State and Nation. This, of course, is the home of the great General 
Electric Co. At the peak of the Korean war, 7 years ago, some 40,000 
persons were employed at Schenectady GE. Today the employment 
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figure is closer to 20,000. Alco Products Co., formerly the American 
Locomotive Co., employed some 10,000 people back in 1951; today 
their employment is in the neighborhood of 2,000. 

As far as GE is concerned, I believe, as has already been indicated, 
that has been a trend which has perhaps gone on in other cities as 
well—a moving out of the great Northeast into the South and western 
portions of the Nation. And this movement has been complicated by 
the recession of 1957 and 1958 which came along; and as far as we are 
concerned is still continuing. 

I think that the committee may want to explore further some of the 
reasons for this kind of shift, but as Mayor Ellis has already pointed 
out, the fact of the matter is that we are now engaged almost exclu- 
sively in heavy production, turbines, and large turbine generators, and 
this notoriously is the type of industry that lags behind the other in- 
dustries of the Nation. 

In the carpet center of Amsterdam and the glove industry of Ful- 
ton County, the problem there, as has already been mentioned, is 
foreign competition and the steady increase in foreign imports. While 
this has been a factor for many years, the trend has been increasingly 
severe in recent years. And the interesting thing is that there are 
only two areas of New York State which are listed officially as 
“chronic” unemployment areas, and both of these are in my district— 
Amsterdam and Fulton County. 

In addition to that, incidentally, we have had in the past year the 
closing of the Scotia Naval Supply Depot with a loss of 655 jobs. 


FARM AREA REDEVELOPMENT BILL 


Briefly, Mr. Chairman, what are my recommendations—First of all, 
I would like to support the so-called depressed areas bill, of which I 
am proud to be a cosponsor. This would not only provide funds for 
communities like Amsterdam, Schenectady, Gloversville, and Johns- 
town, which are trying to help themselves, but would also provide 
funds for the retraining of workers for new industries. 


TAX RELIEF FOR COMPANIES MOVING TO UNEMPLOYMENT AREAS 


Secondly, I would like to suggest the favorable consideration of a 
bill which I have introduced, H.R. 5559, which would provide a meas- 
ure of tax relief for companies moving into unemployment areas or 
expanding in unemployment areas, I think we have got to do some- 
thing at the Federal level to counteract the kind of concessions that are 
being offered to industries in the South. 

Senator Cirark. Would you take just a minute, Congressman, to 
put on the record just what kind of tax relief your bill contemplates? 

Representative Strarron. My bill provides for a fast tax writeoff, 
Senator. 

Senator CLrarg. Amortization ? 

Representative Stratron. Yes, amortization over a period of 5 
years, I believe, instead of 10. And that, it seems to me, is the rea- 
sonable way in which this relief can be provided. 
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IMPOSITION OF QUOTAS ON IMPORTS 


Third, of course, is the imposition of quotas on gloves and also on 
carpets which would improve the competitive situation of our domestic 
glove and carpet industries. 

And finally, I think there should be a recommendation that before 
closing down military installations the Federal Government has got 
to take into account the impact on local communities something which 
hasn’t been done in the past. 

One final word, Mr. Chairman. Recently there was an announce- 
ment that the Schenectady area had been removed from the “substan- 
tial” labor surplus category, and had been placed in the “moderate” 
rating. Now, Schenectady is usually figured in connection with Al- 
bany and Troy. I don’t know of any increase in employment that has 
taken place in Schenectady; there may have been some in Albany. 
In fact, I think our situation here will probably get worse before it 
gets better. So I think we ought to reconsider these statistics which 
would presumably deny any assistance to Schenectady so long as it is 
lumped with a community whose economic situation is completely 
different. 

UNEMPLOYMENT—A NATIONAL PROBLEM 


Let me close, Mr. Chairman, by saying that I believe the problem 
that you are faced with and that we are faced with here is not merely 
a local problem. I believe it is a problem of clear-cut national con- 
cern. The President said in his state of the Union message that. he 
thought that Federal attention should be given only to national prob- 
lems and not to local problems. I think this is a national problem. 


I think if you have a cancer in one part of the body, it could ultimately 
be fatal to the body as a whole. And I hope that the recommenda- 
tions of this committee and the action of the Congress will eliminate 
this economic cancer of unemployment. 

Senator Crarx. Thank you very much, Congressman. I want to 
congratulate you on having summarized in 5 minutes a statement 
which would have taken you 15 minutes to read. And I hope the 
other witnesses will be governed accordingly. You have made a very 
great contribution to our hearing. 

Senator Hartke. 

Senator Harrxe. I would like to say that Sam Stratton and I are 
very close personal friends, not only on the basis of being former 
mayors, but we have had the opportunity of visiting. 

I was in Indiana, and he called me long distance and asked me if 
there was a possibility of having hearings here, and I told him we 
certainly would, that it was just a question of arranging the time. 
He knew me personally, and I think that is why he called me. 

He is doing an outstanding job in Congress. He is very alert to the 
problems of the community. And I think you people are to be com- 
mended on having picked such a Congressman for this district. 

Representative Srratron. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator CLark. Senator Javits? 

Senator Javits. Congressman Stratton, I would just like to say 
that I enjoyed your statement. And as you have said, you have been 
working with us in the Congress on the problems of the area, and I 
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hope that we shall continue to have your cooperation. And I am sure 
that we will. 

Senator Ciark. Senator Keating? 

Senator Keatine. I just want to say that I had the privilege of 
reading Congressman Stratton’s statement on the way up, and I think 
it is very fine and helpful. And I am very happy that both he and I 
were able to deliver our statements here in person. And I am sure 
it will be helpful to the committee. 

Senator CLark. Congressman O’Brien ? 

Representative O’Brien. No. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much. 

Representative Stratton. Might I just say one word? As I men- 
tiene I hope we can get through with not only all the witnesses on 
the list, but several others who would like to be heard. And if the 
committee can’t hear them today, perhaps the committee can stay 
over another day. 

Senator Crarx. I am going to do my best to hear them today. If 
the other witnesses will cooperate, I think we can do it. 

Senator Harrke. In regard to the closing of the naval defense 
plant at Scotia, is somebody else going to touch on that in the testi- 
mony ? 

Representative Strarron. I don’t believe there is going to be spe- 
cific reference to that unless it comes in parenthetically. 

Senator Harrke. Can you give us for the sake of the record what 
type of operation it is? 

Representative Stratton. It is a naval supply depot which em- 
ployed 675 people. The Navy ordered it closed down last year 
along with 18 other plants. It terminated Scotia as a naval] instal- 
lation effective at the end of 1959. And of those 675 people that 
were employed, a portion have been transferred to other jobs else- 
where, a portion are still retained under the General Services Ad- 
ministration, about 75 or 80 people, and there is a temporary pro- 
gram which is going to go on for another 6 months which will keep 
another 100 people employed there. But we hope to be able to keep 
that operation there indefinitely. 

Senator Hartke. With the Navy now supplying the material from 
other sources, is the supply function of this depot transferred to 
other areas? 

Representative Srratron. That is right, the Navy supply func- 
tion has been transferred to other depots, namely, the one in Senator 
Clark’s State at Mechanicsburg. But the Navy continues to occupy 
some space at Scotia under a rental arrangement with the GSA 
which has moved in there. 

Senator CiarKk. I would like to say that what ed did for us in 
Powe: they took away from us at the Philadelphia Navy 

ard. 

Representative Srratton. You have got some of our people in 
Philadelphia too, Senator, and we were certainly sorry to lose them. 

Senator Javits. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Representative Srratron. Surely. s 

Senator Javrrs. I would like to say to the Senator that this was 
a hotly argued matter, the whole New York delegation that was or- 
ganized for the purpose worked on the matter, Senator Keating and 
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I and Congressman Stratton, and I think it is fair to say to the peo- 
a of the community, and Congressman Stratton will agree with me, 
that about everything that could be done was done, as ‘much as was 
humanly possible. That is a problem for this committee to consider, 
defense orders as well as defense services. 

Senator Crark. I agree with you. And I think it doesn’t require 
too much political courage to say that we can’t argue for an economic 
cutdown in the defense on the one hand, and then fight like tigers to 
keep defense industry in our districts, we have got to have some logic 
about it. 

Senator Harrxe. I would like to say that if you could supply later 
on the factual situation for the record I think it would be very help- 
ful to the committee, and I think the chairman has indicated tha 
this is the type of material he wants. 

Representative Srrarron. I would be very happy to supply it, 
Senator. And as I say, we do have a temporary program of a hundred 
people, which we may persuade the Navy to keep on a temporary 
basis. And I have asked the chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee, Mr. Vinson, to look at this whole aspect of closing down 
bases in this area where the whole economy is already hard hit. I 
think the Defense Department has got a responsibility to consider 
the economy. 

Senator CLark. Thank you very much, Congressman. 

Representative Srrarron. Thank you. 

(Statement and material submitted by Representative Stratton 
follow :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I want to extend first my appre- 
ciation to the committee for accepting the invitation which I extended to the 
committee, with the support of the Schenectady Board of Supervisors and local 
301 of the International Union of Electrical Workers, to include a study of the 
conditions in Schenectady and the Mohawk Valley area in your survey of the 
overall national unemployment problem. 

Since this is the only hearing which the committee will be conducting in the 
northeastern section of our country, I believe your appearance here today is of 
great importance. Many of the problems of unemployment, after all, are partic- 
ularly well exemplified by conditions that exist in the established industrial 
areas of the Northeast. During the course of your hearings you have collected 
a great deal of evidence. No doubt many of the facts that you will learn of 
here will duplicate information which you have obtained elsewhere. But I 
also believe that you will find certain features of our local situation which may 
be somewhat unique and which will help to amplify the reasons for the painful 
and paradoxical economic distress that is occurring in the midst of apparent 
prosperity in other parts of our Nation. 

For your purposes, the 32d Congressional District can be divided roughly 
into two sections. First, the situation in Schenectady growing out of the activ- 
ities of the General Electric Co. and to a lesser extent the Alco Products Co. 
Secondly, the situation in areas like Amsterdam and Fulton County where the 
depressing impact of foreign imports has been especially significant. 

Schenectady has long been one of the great industrial centers of the State 
and the Nation. This, of course, is the home of the great General Electric Co. 
At the peak of the Korean war, 7 years ago, some 40,000 persons were employed 
at Schenectady GE. Today the employment figure is closer to 20,000. Alco 
Products Co., formerly the American Locomotive Co., employed some 10,000 
people back in 1951; today their employment is in the neighborhood of 2,000. 
The unemployment situation in Schenectady has stemmed largely from these 
changes. 
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As far as General Electric is concerned, I believe Schenectady has been part 
of an economic trend that is not perhaps unique in our city, namely, the gradual 
shift of industry from established industrial areas of the Northeast into the 
South and the West. The company first announced plans for this shift back 
in 1953. They have been going on gradually since then, although the recession 
of 1957 and 1958 made the situation even more acute than the company had 
anticipated. 

The situation with regard to Alco is somewhat different. It stems largely 
from a decline in the railroad industry generally, plus some readjustment in 
production activities of the company outside of Schenectady, though in this 
case not outside of New York State. Local real estate taxes, by the way, have 
added to Alco’s difficulties—a situation that is not uncommon in other commv- 
nities hit by unemployment and declining populations. 

I believe the committee may want to explore somewhat further the reasons 
for these shifts. No doubt there is a general desire today on the part of many 
companies to decentralize operations, with not so much volume of production 
in a larger number of cities, rather than a higher volume in a few cities in 
which the company is the overwhelming sole employer. Perhaps there is also 
a desire to move out of established areas into areas where labor is less well or- 
ganized, where living standards are lower, and where social legislation and the 
benefits provided by State law are not as progressive as they have become in 
New York State. In any event, the result of this shift has been to place the 
emphasis in Schenectady today almost entirely on heavy industry, that is, the 
production of turbines and turbine generators. Lighter industry, the consumer 
products, have almost all moved out of Schenectady. 

And since heavy industry notoriously lags behind the general economic trend, 
Schenectady is today witnessing the strange phenomenon of people being thrown 
off the job even as new orders for turbine manufacturing are coming in. But 
it takes more than a year to plan a turbine, and the production workers are 
laid off the job while the preliminary planning is underway. 

In Amsterdam in the carpet industry, and in the glove industry of Fulton 
County, the situation is one that has gone on for a longer period of time. Repre- 
sentatives from these areas will give you more details and fuller figures; but 
the blunt and simple fact of the matter is that in promoting the industrial 
growth of other countries such as Germany, Italy, Japan, and the Philippines, 
we have also succeeded at the same time in undermining the jobs of people in 
Amsterdam, Gloversville, and Johnstown. This trend has been going on, as I 
say, for many years, but it has become especially severe in the past few years 
and as a result both of these areas are now listed as “chronic” unemployment 
areas, in fact they are the only two chronic unemployment areas in New York 
State. Certainly we cannot sacrifice our own people in helping those in foreign 
countries. 

One other feature has been added to the problem, and that is the decision on 
the part of the Federal Government last year to close down the U.S. Naval Supply 
Depot at Scotia. This decision was unfortunately taken without regard for the 
already depressed economy of the area, and involved the loss of some additional 
675 jobs. 

Now, what are my recommendations to the committee for legislation to deal 
with this problem ? 

(1) I believe there is a need for legislation to assist communities like Schenec- 
tady, Amsterdam, Gloversville, and Johnstown which are already seeking to help 
themselves in bringing in new industry to fill in the job gap. The so-called 
distressed areas bill, of which I am proud, incidentally, to be a cosponsor, is 
legislation which would be extremely helpful in this direction. Amsterdam 
bas had substantial success in organizing a community undertaking of its own 
to attract new industry; similar community endeavors are underway in Sche- 
nectady and in Fulton Counties. Yet it is not always possible for communities 
which are economically hard hit to find all of the ready funds that might be 
needed to purchase industrial parks, erect industrial buildings, or do other 
things to bring in new industry. Likewise there is no fund readily available 
to help in the retraining of personnel from one type of business to another, some- 
thing that is often needed before a new industry can be helpful. This the dis- 
tressed areas bill would do. 

(2). The committee should recommend adoption of a bill which I introduced in 
the last session of Congress, H.R. 5559, to provide a measure of Federal tax 
relief for businesses which move into an unemployment area or which expand 
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in such an area. With such legislation on the books, areas like our own would 
be in a better position to compete with some of the concessions now being given 
by areas in States which do not have the same progressive level of legislation 
we have in New York. Such a bill would help us keep the industry we already 
have, which is just as important as bringing in new industry. 

(83) Some legislation, similar to bills I have introduced, to cut down on for- 
eign imports of gloves, and to give the U.S. Tariff Commission greater power in 
adjusting tariffs and quotas—as in the carpet and glove industries—to help local 
industries being driven to the wall by foreign competition. 

(4) Some insistence on the part of the Federal Government that reductions in 
inilitary bases be made only following a careful study of the impact of such 
closings on the local economy, and be adjusted to such local conditions. In fact 
J have already recommended that the House Armed Services Committee under- 
take such an inquiry, so as to avoid in the future just the sort of thing that has 
happened here at Scotia. Asa result of concerted action by all members of the 
New York State congressional delegation, additional defense contracts have been 
coming into New York State. But unfortunately not many of them have come 
in here because, as I have mentioned, most of the defense production has been 
moved out of Schenectady. Developmental contracts employ engineers and scien- 
tists, but they do not employ production workers. 

I don’t need to reiterate in detail to the committee the social impact of un- 
employment. Younger people are being forced to leave our cities and go else- 
where in search of work. This means that the money we have already invested 
in their education will not come back to us in terms of their contribution to 
local community life and achievement. Retired persons are also forced to 
leave the community because of the absence of some other breadwinner in the 
family to help them meet expenses after retirement. Increased real estate taxes 
which inevitably result from the destruction of established industrial properties 
also promote the flight of individuals out of our area and complicate the prob- 
lem of attracting new businesses in. The social impact of families supported 
by a working mother with the father out of a job. And no family wants to go 
through the agonizing decision of whether to take the children out of school 
and sell the family homestead and move into some other area on the outside 
chance that jobs may be more plentiful somewhere else, rather than sticking 
it out here until things pick up. 

One final word with regard to some of the statistics in connection with our 
area. According to the press, Schenectady has recently been removed from the 
area of “substantial” labor surplus and has been classified as an area of only 
“moderate” labor surplus. Actually, in these determinations Schenectady is 
always included with Albany and Troy. It is hard for me to see how these 
figures have been arrived at because unemployment has certainly not heen 
arrested in Schenectady. In fact, I am informed the situation here will get 
worse before it gets better, with further layoffs expected in the turbine industry 
in the very near future. 

Perhaps better prospects in Albany have brought up the overall total of 
the Tri-City area, but it would be most unfortunate if for this reason Schenectady 
were therefore legally barred from receiving any help under the distressed 
areas bill. Actually much of the unemployment in the chronic areas of Am- 
sterdam and Gloversville is directly tied into the Schenectady situation. Many 
of the husbands of women who work in the glove industry in Fulton County 
or the carpet industry in Amsterdam have been employed in the turbine plant 
in Schenectady. So that assistance provided to the Schenectady area could 
well have a substantial effect in improving the economy of Amsterdam and 
Fulton County. I hope the committee will recommend changes in this legisla- 
tion which would make such assistance possible in spite of such statistical 
anomalies as those I have mentioned. 

Let me close by saying that I believe firmly that the problem we are faced 
with here is not merely a “local” problem. It it a problem of clear-cut national 
concern. A cancer growing in any one portion of the body can ultimately be 
fatal to the body as a whole. A disease raging in one area of a city can even- 
tually spread to other areas. Similarly I believe that unless we move swiftly 
to check the cancer of unemployment and underemployment in established in- 
dustrial areas like our own in the great Northeast, the prosperity of other areas 
will likewise be seriously impaired. For all these reasons I believe the Con- 
gress and the Government of the United States have a responsibility and a duty 
to act to arrest this economic cancer. 
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MEMORANDUM 
JANUARY 14, 1960. 
To: Senate Committee on Unemployment. 
From: Samuel 8. Stratton, Member of Congress from the 32d District, New York. 
Subject: Impact of the closing of the Scotia Naval Supply Depot on the un- 
employment situation in Schenectady. 


The U.S. Naval Supply Depot at Scotia, N.Y., was constructed during the 
middle of World War II to serve as one of a series of inland supply points 
for the operating forces. The depot served as a kind of a “surge point” 
between the actual production of goods in inland manufacturing locations and 
the supply points set up along the coast for direct transshipment of the operating 
forces. At its height the depot employed some 1,200 or 1,300 persons. Follow- 
ing the end of World War II this force was gradually cut back so that by the 
fall of 1958 there were some 675 persons employed at the depot. The depot’s 
function included the storage of machinery and materials for the Navy, the 
storing of important stockpile items for the national defense stockpile, and it 
also involved the handling of hydrographic charts and publications for the 
Navy. These were sent directly to Scotia to be brought up to date, corrected, 
and sent out to the fleet. 

In December of 1958 the Navy announced that it was disestablishing the 
Scotia depot as of December 31, 1959, along with some 18 other installations 
across the United States. The Navy announced, however, that some of the 
functions being carried on at Scotia by the Navy would be continued after the 
disestablishment deadline by the General Services Administration, which was 
scheduled to take over the actual operation and maintenance of the depot on 
January 1, 1960. At the time of the announcement the Navy anticipated that 
some 150 persons roughly would be transferred from Scotia to other depots 
along with their projects. Mainly this represented a transfer of personnel from 
Scotia to Philadelphia, Pa., in connection with the hydrographic chart project. 
In addition, the Navy estimated that some 210 persons would remain at Scotia 
under GSA continuing to carry out certain functions which the Navy had 
previously been performing in connection with national reserves of productive 
machinery in part for the GSA itself. This meant that in all there would be 
a total loss of jobs from the U.S. Government payroll of some 300 persons. In 
addition, the grounds of the Scotia Navy Depot are occupied by the Navy Cor- 
respondence Course Center, employing roughly 120 people, and the Office of the 
Inspector of Naval Material with a very small force. Neither of these functions 
was to be disturbed by the changeover. They were to remain in space turned 
over and made available to them by the General Services Administration. 

This plan has been carried out very largely in accordance with the original 
specifications, except that it developed that the total number of people who 
would remain with GSA after the disestablishment would not be 210 but would 
only be some 77 to 90 persons. Temporarily, an additional 120 people, later 
shrunk to 107 people, would be retained on a project of maintaining and preserv- 
ing Government-owned machinery only for a temporary 6-month period, operating 
in space on the Navy grounds but actually under the direction of the Naval 
Supply Depot at Mechanicsburg, Pa. At the end of June 1960 these operations 
are supposed to be transferred to Mechanicsburg and the 107 persons now on 
the job will be terminated. 

Considerable effort has been made by the Civil Service Commission and by 
other Government agencies in the area, including the Schenectady General Army 
Depot, the Watervliet Arsenal, and the Post Office Department, to absorb all the 
personnel laid off with the Scotia closing. However, a recent report from the 
Civil Service Commission indicates that not all of these individuals have been 
placed. In fact, about 212 of them have been separated without any indication 
of their having been employed elsewhere. 

As indicated, efforts are being made to continue the operation of the machinery 
rehabilitation program on a permanent basis at Scotia after the end of June 
1960 rather than transferring it to Mechanicsburg. It is also likely that the 
General Services Administration may find that for their operation more people 
will be required at Scotia than they had originally anticipated, which would 
bring about a demand for a somewhat larger number of jobs. There is also the 
possibility that some of the warehouse facilities and possibly some of the grounds 
of the present depot, if not needed for GSA operations, could be turned over 
to private groups interested in attracting industry into the area. Incidentally, 
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I have made extensive efforts in the past year to interest other agencies of the 
Federal Government in moving into the Scotia facilities rather than seeing 
them remain idle. None of these efforts, however, has been successful. The Army 
turned down the possibility of utilizing the Scotia depot for a cold weather 
laboratory, and instead went ahead with the construction of a completely new 
facility at Dartmouth College in Hanover, N.H., at an added cost of some 
$700,000 to the taxpayers, on the ground that only at Dartmouth could they 
get the kind of library they needed for this type of operation. The Atomic 
Energy Commission has also turned down the possibility of utilizing the depot 
in connection with its training of nuclear submarine crews at the AEC nuclear 
reactor project at West Milton, N.Y., some 10 or 15 miles away. The effort to 
interest the Army depot in Schenectady or the Griffiss Air Force Base in Rome 
in the storage facilities at Scotia has also proved futile. 

Senator Ciark. Congressman O’Brien, would you take the stand, 
please ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. LEO WILLIAM 0’BRIEN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE 30TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Senator Crark. Let me welcome you before the committee and tell 
you how grateful we are to have you with us, with your deep interest 
in the subject. 

Representative O’Brien. I want to apologize to you and the com- 
mittee because I do not have a prepared statement. 

Senator CrarK. That is fine; then it will be easier to stay within 
the 5 minutes. 

Representative O’Brien. I did not prepare one because I came here 
primarily as an observer this morning. 1 am from the adjoining dis- 
trict, which includes Albany, and as of the moment we have a some- 
what sunny economic climate. But I believe in the good neighbor 
policy. 

And TI also observed, driving over here this morning, that there is 
a steady stream of cars going from Schenectady with people working 
for the State, and a steady stream of Albany people who work for 
the General Electric Co. So we are tied in very closely. 

Senator Ciark. Let me ask you this, Congressman. It is gener- 
ally true, isn’t it, that the kind of job opportunities which are avail- 
able about Albany are in a different economic category from the kind 
of job opportunities around Schenectady; isn’t that true? 

Representative O’Brien. That is very true. We do not have as 
much heavy industry. 

Senator Crark. You have more white collar workers in Albany, 
and there are more blue collar workers here ? 

Representative O’Brien. That is right. But some of our blue collar 
workers come over to work in Schenectady. And I think that the 
need for national legislation, Federal legislation, was underscored 
by the mayor this morning when he said in effect that Schenectady 
is the captive of the national upswing and downswing, and no matter 
what they do at the local level, no matter what they do at the State 
level, they are going to remain a victim of those particular things. 

Senator Crark. Wouldn’t you also think that it is beginning to look 
as though there is a problem of persistent chronic unemployment 
around Schenectady? Or would you think that in boom times there 
the employment would pick up? 
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Representative O’Brien. Unfortunately the last boom in that re- 
spect was during the Korean war. I don’t want that kind of a boom. 
But I do think we should not have any more of these periods of fat. 
and then these periods of lean times. 

Senator Crark. It has generally been our experience in Pennsyl- 
vania and elsewhere in the country that after each recession, with 
each recovery unemployment never falls down as far as it was before. 
So that whether it is automation, or whatever the cause may be, we 
have got an increasing curve of unemployment throughout the coun- 
try, despite the fluctuations in employment which affect some areas 
much more than others. 

Representative O’Brien. That is true. I believe that this effort 
that is being made, not only by the New York State delegation, but 
I think perhaps people from your area, Senator, and other areas in- 
terested, I think that this effort to spread this defense work around 
properly is not just to take care of unemployment, but to preserve these 
pools of skilled labor that we need so drastically. We talk about 
keeping the farmer ready to produce for an emergency, but we don’t 
pay as much attention as we should to these pools of skilled workers. 

I just have one final thought. It has nothing to do with your im- 
mediate problem. But I wonder if it wouldn’t be wise for Congress 
to set up a stockpile of deferred public works that could be triggered 
into action when there was an emergency, by Executive order, so that 
if we do have an emergency—and I hope we don’t—that we don’t 
have to rake leaves, we will be able to build schools and highways, 
and so forth. 

‘ Senator Ciark. A sort of community facilities bill on a standby 
asis? 

Representative O’Brien. Exactly. 

Senator Crark. That has been suggested by some other witnesses, 
and I am personally very much for it. 

Representative O’Brien. I think it would be most effective, espe- 
cially when we feel that these great expenditures might be adding 
to inflation, I think it would be most effective if it could be deferred 
to the time when we perhaps need a little inflation. 

Senator Javrrs. May I inject at that point, Mr. Chairman, that 
Governor Rockefeller is proposing that very thing in New York. 
And I will prompt the State witnesses that if they don’t have the 
information that he has in mind, it might help the committee if they 
produce it. 

Representative O’Brien. I know the Governor has recommended 
that, and I think it is a very logical thing to carry out at the Federal 
level. 

Senator Keatina. There are of course authorized Federal projects 
in considerable number which have never had any appropriations. 
So as far as that type of project is concerned, there is, you might say, 
a stockpile of some dimensions at the present. 

Representative O’Brien. Yes. But they would require appropria- 
tions by the Congress, and there would be some delay. 

That is about all I have, Mr. Chairman, except to say that I am 
supporting the efforts of my colleagues from New York in these many 
fields that they have mentioned, and I shall go along with the legisla- 
tion that they consider necessary to remedy a bad situation in this 
particular area. 
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Senator Harrke. I was very interested in this aspect about the 
hard goods areas, because this is what I have found. I have been 
on a number of these hearings, and I have found that true generally. 
1 also find to be true what you said awhile ago, that this has been 
pretty well a continuing thing since the end of the Korean conflict. 
And I don’t think any of us want to subscribe to the idea that we have 
to have a war in order to get employment. And yet there is no labor 
area in the United States today where there is a real demand for more 
people than they can supply, which is a real serious problem to us; 
it makes it a national problem. 


PROGRAM OF DEFERRED PUBLIC WORKS 


I was wondering, when you spoke of having another period of re- 
cession in the future—you know some economists are predicting the 
next recession in 1961, which is probably what you had in mind, I 
suppose, when you talked about this stockpile of public work projects. 
Is that right ? 

Representative O’Brien. I didn’t have 1961 in mind, Senator, be- 
cause I hope we don’t have a recession in 1961 or 1971. But I have 
lived long enough to know that we do have recessions from time to 
time. And I have also lived long enough to know that we press panic 
buttons when they come. And I think it would be smart to get ready 
ahead of time. 

Senator Kratrne. I am very happy that Congressman O’Brien was 
able to be here to give us the benefit of his views. And I think the 
committee would like to get anything further that he has to submit. 
He has been very active in this area. 

Senator Harrke (now presiding). Senator Javits? 

Senator Javrrs. Congressman O’Brien is an old friend, and I think 
we are fortunate to have his testimony. 

Senator Harrke. Congressman Stratton, any questions? 

Representative Srratron. No. 

Senator Harrxe. I understand also that you were one of the lead- 
ers of the drive to make Alaska and Hawaii States, is that right? 

Representative O’Brien. Yes. 

Senator Harrke.- I understand that you are the father. I went to 
an Hawaiian party the other night, and I want you to know that I 
was the recipient of that invitation because of your efforts. 

Senator Keating. I want to say that if he is the father, he has got 
five or six more to take in if he is going to keep up with Senator 
Hartke, who has been boasting about how many children he has. 

Representative O’Brien. I can’t say that, but my own son has five, 
so I can put him in. 

Representative Srrarron. May I say that I appreciate the hel 
Congressman O’Brien gave us on the Scotia problem. He worke 
very closely with us, and his advice was extremely helpful to me as a 
new Member of the House. I appreciate it very much. 

Representative O’Brien. Thank you. 

Senator Hartke. The next witness is Mr. William Pollock, presi- 
dent of the Textile Union of America, and along with him is Mr. Fred 
Krokenburger, business agent of the Textile Workers Union of 
American in Amsterdam. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM POLLOCK, PRESIDENT, TEXTILE WORK- 
ERS UNION OF AMERICA, AS PRESENTED BY WILLIAM DuCHESSI, 
VICE PRESIDENT, TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, 
AFL-CIO, AMSTERDAM, N.Y., ACCOMPANIED BY FRED KROKEN. 
BURGER, BUSINESS AGENT 


Mr. DuCuesst. Senator Hartke, my name is William DuChessi, a 
vice president of the Textile Union Workers of America, and a citizen 
of the city of Amsterdam, N.Y. The international president of our 
union has asked me to deliver this statement. to this committee. 

As you well know, this has been the No. 1 project of our union: 
for the last 4 or 5 years we have been one of the driving forces in the 
labor movement for an area redevelopment bill. 

Senator Harrxer. We are very happy to have you substitute, sir. 

Mr. DuCuessi. I know that the committe is pressed for time, and 
I would like to submit the entire statement for the record, Senator 
Clark. 

I would like to highlight a couple of points. 

The time and place of this hearing add poignancy to the commit- 
tee’s investigation. The problem of unemployment is one which de- 
mands serious attention whenever and wherever it may be raised. 
And generally, in 1960, it is particularly fitting that we stop and take 
stock of our position in the age-old struggle against the human suffer- 
ing that results from unemployment. We are entering a new decade. 
Will it be a new era? Can we fashion the way for achieving a state 
of union progress in which the helplessness of people who cannot 
find work will find it? This is the challenge of the sixties, as our 
union sees it. 

STRUCTURAL UNEMPLOYMENT 


Next, structural unemployment in Schenectady. Structural un- 
employment is the heart of the problem facing the people of Sche- 
nectady and the entire Mohawk Valley. It is the type of employment 
about which the individual workers can do least. An individual 
worker’s main alternatives are to move or to await the appearance 
of a new enterprise which would employ his skills. The major chal- 
lenge, therefore, is to understand the nature of the developments 
which have made for the chronic condition of unemployment and for 
the Federal Government to provide the help necessary to inaugurate 
a new era of economic work in these areas. 

In all of these instances the communities have tried, but with the 
resources at their command they have been unable to overcome the de- 
cline in economic activity. 

The city’s program for diversification in the Schenectady area is 
interesting, but the great question is whether it is adequate to the task 
of modernizing this community and making it better able to attract 
the industries. And its long history of adjustment to the policies 
and needs of the General Electric Co. and Alco Products Co. has 
handicapped this community in its ability to provide a home for other 
industries and companies. It is paradoxical that the whole town of 
Schenectady should be suffering from its difficulties in view of the 
company’s proclaimed program of fostering a favorable industrial 
climate as a prerequisite for local economic good. 
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EFFECT ON TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The heavy impact on textile workers, the textile workers have borne 
a heavy share of the burden of structural unemployment in these 
areas. From a total of 16,650 in 1951 the number has decreased to 
6,600, a decrease of 45 percent. The largest portion of this decline 
is accounted for by the demise of the drug industry in my hometown 
of Amsterdam, where tota] textile employment dropped from 10,650 
to 4,200, or a drop of 61 percent since 1951. And it must be under- 
stood that the city of Amsterdam has a total population of approxi- 
mately between 30,000 and 33,000. And the only industry which 
we have had from time immemorial and, from the time I was a boy 
up there, and my father before me, has been the rug industry, two 
huge mills employing a total of about 8,000. And when you take 
4,200 jobs out of that community in the rug industry, then you have 
got a chronic condition which cannot be corrected through local ef- 
forts. 

Senator Ciark. What in your judgment was the cause of the loss 
of those 4,200 jobs? 

Mr. DuCuesst. Well, there are a number of causes, sir. One is the 
low wage structure of the South. We cannot compete with wages of 
$1, $1.05, or $1.10, because we can’t live on those wages up here in 
this area. 

Secondly—— 

Senator Crank. What is your average wage rate? 

Mr. DuCuesst. The average wage structure of the cotton mills in 
the city of Amsterdam I would say is in the average of $2.05 an hour, 
sir, which in my opinion is not enough to survive under the conditions 
in which we live today. 

Senator Crark. It is a lot less than steel ? 

Mr. DuCuessr. A heck of a lot less. And I want you to know that 
as late as 1937 we worked for $10 a week. 

Senator CrarK. I don’t want to start you on a digression. 


FOREIGN COMPETITION 


Mr. DuCuesst. The second item is tariffs. We have been hit hard. 
We are for international trade—— 

Senator Crark. Everybody is for international trade except in their 
own industry. 

Mr. DuCuessr. No, even in our industry the record of the textile 
industry—and you are familiar with it—is one of quotas. We are not 
opposed to international trade, but we don’t think that this Govern- 
ment of ours has a right to destroy an industry with international 
trade, but we are ready to share part of our business with our foreign 
friends. 

Senator CLarKk. Where is the competition coming from? 

Mr. DuCuesst. The competition is coming from Holland, Belgium, 
England and now for the first time the country that is ruining prac- 
tically everything that they are bringing in, the country of Japan. 
And they are just getting into this. And I assure you within 2 or 3 
years we are going to be in real trouble, because as late as yesterday I 
saw samples of Japanese made woolen carpet, which is our specialty, 
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which is going to retail in this country at $9.75, the better quality, and 
we can’t make it for that in this country. 

Senator CrarK. What can you make it for? 

Mr. DuCuesst. You will have to ask the men who handle that part 
of it, I don’t know. 

I want to say in all fairness, that though one of the companies will 
show a tremendous profit this year, it is because of a tax loss carried 
forward. If you will study the business, you will find that it is not a 
profitable one. 

Senator Ciark. I assume you studied it pretty carefully. 

Mr. DuCuessi. We did. 

Senator Ciarx. Senator Hartke? 

Senator Harrxe. Has the Tariff Commission been sympathetic to 
your request for consideration ? 

Mr. DuCuessi. Very sympathetic. We appeared with industry 
jointly in the city of Washington, and we got a decision 3 to 2 
against us. And we were also asking that they study the question of 
the ad valorem basis of the tariff structure, and we were turned down 
very politely. And we have now reached the point where we have no 
protection even under the so-called power, the Executive power of the 
President, we know we are not going to get any help in that direction, 
but we are going to make another attempt this year. 


NO RELIEF FROM TARIFF COMMISSION 


Senator Harrxe. Do you feel that the Tariff Commission has given 
you adequate consideration ? 

Mr. DuCuesst. It has given no consideration. 

Senator, you are not familiar with the carpet industry. I met you 
in Indiana during your campaign, and I was glad to have a small part 
in electing a good Senator such as you four gentlemen are. 

Senator Harrxe. Thank you. 

Mr. DuCuesst. And all of these carpet mills—this is the important 
part—are in small towns, and when you kill a carpet mill off in a 
‘0 town in an area like this, which is a depressed area, as you 

now 

Senator Crark. That is right. 

Mr. DuCuessr. When you kill a carpet mill off in a small town 
you have killed that community. 

Senator Harrxe. I have heard similar views about the Tariff Com- 
mission, and I wondered what your experience was. 

Mr. DuCuesst. We were treated nicely, the red carpet treatment, 
but we got nothing. You can’t go back to your people and say, “We 
were treated nicely, but we got no relief.” 

The Albany-Schenectady area contributed a loss of 200,000 jobs 
in this area. There was a 40 percent reduction in the Gloversville 
textile employment. But the figures cannot tell the full story of the 
personal tragedies involved, the desperation of workers who see the 
mills shut down after a long life of service, without so much as 
severance pay, and where they search for jobs when there are no jobs, 
and they exhaust their unemployment benefits and their personal 
savings. 

Dependence on private and public charity, and above all a sense 
of hopelessness, begins to overcome the individual after many months 
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of enforced idleness. The pride of these people cries out for a solu- 
tion. The promise of the Employment Act in 1946 must be fulfilled. 
Senator Crark. Have you got some recommendations? 
Mr. DuCuesst. I don’t want to read the whole statement. 
Senator Crarx. Could you come now to your recommendations? 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 


Mr. DuCuessr. The Area Redevelopment Act would be a new mile- 
stone in the forward march of America. It would translate into con- 
crete accomplishment the promise of full employment offered by 
the Employment Act of 1946. 

Senator Ciark. Let me point out, we have got to get it through the 
House first. 

Mr. DuCuesst. Let me make it plain to you, Senator, and to the 
Senators from New York, as my concluding sentence. 

It will provide living proof for all the world to see that a free 
society can harness the resources of an economy for the benefit of 
all people. As we plan for the achievement of this great goal, we 
must not neglect the immediate needs of people in the distressed areas. 
Emergency measures are needed to tide these people over until com- 
munity rehabilitation is achieved. Government contracts should be 
channeled in these areas to provide these employment opportunities. 
Surplus food should be allocated to these areas. Persons in de- 
pressed communities who exhaust their unemployment benefits should 
receive extended benefits while they are waiting for jobs to be created 
for them. The entire unemployment. compensation system, not on a 
State basis but on a Federal basis, needs to be modernized, with 
Federal standards to assure adequacy of benefits and duration on a 
Federal standard that cuts against this competition which we have 
in the total cost of manufacturing in this country. 

Senator Crark. You have got pretty high standards on unemploy- 
ment, compensation in New York. 

Mr. DuCnesst. Yes, sir. And I understand that our Governor 
yesterday, in reading a statement to the press, has recommended an 
additional improvement in it. But that is good for New Yorkers. 

Senator CrarK. I know. I just wanted to emphasize your point. 
We have almost as good standards in Pennsylvania, in some parts bet- 
ter, in other parts worse. But when you get down to some of the other 
States, particularly the South, you really get an unfair competition 
situation created by the State, don’t you, through having denied the 
workers adequate standards of unemployment compensation such as 
we have up here? 

Mr. DuCuesst. Let me give you an example. You fellows are fa- 
miliar with it. If you study the southeastern part of this country, you 
will find workmen’s compensation benefits, old age assistance benefits, 
and unemployment insurance benefits so low that it is pathetic. And 
this hurts us competitionwise, because these companies up here look 
at profits and they look at costs when they operate in an area. 

Senator CrarK. Do you think that this situation has been an induce- 
ment to plants in your industry to move direct to New York? 

Mr. DuCuesst. Absolutely, it is part of it. When you think that in 
the State of Alabama, in the State of Georgia and in the State of 
North Carolina right now unemployment insurance benefits are as low 
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as $11 a week for a 12-week period, as low as that, and with a maxi- 
mum of 28 or 29 weeks—now, you compare that with what we have 
in the North, the Midwest and the Far West, and you see we are in 
trouble. 

The free world looks to us for leadership in this critical time. As 
we enter the decade of the sixties unemployment is no longer merely a 
domestic problem. Our response to it may well prove crucial in deter- 
mining the struggle between Communist tyranny and the free peoples 
of the world. Our success in solving the problem of unemployment in 
our own country will add strength to our purpose and set an example 
for all the world to imitate. 


CHRONIC AREA 


Now, I heard you ask a question of a previous witness, I believe it 
was Congressman O’Brien, as to whether this was a product situation. 
Let me assure you, sir—and further research by your committee will 
prove my point adequately—but insofar as Schenectady is concerned, 
and Amsterdam, and Johnstown, and Gloversville, and this whole val- 
ley up to Utica, with the exception of one spot, Canajoharie, where 
the Beech-Nut plant is, this is a chronic area, and I don’t care how 
good our economy is, as it has been proven in 1959, even though the 
President. predicts that 1960 is going to be a boom year, we have got 
a chronic unemployment area from this town on up this valley, and 
it is not going to be solved by the local communities, because they 
can’t do it. My hometown has tried it, they have done a marvelous 
job. We have a committee set up called Industries for Amsterdam. 
We have raised funds to build buildings and induce employers to 
come in. 

Senator Harrke. How much have you raised ? 

Mr. DuCuesst. A total of $225,000, and this union was the large 
contributor to that fund. 

Senator Harrxe. What was the result of that? 

Mr. DuCuesst. We built up industry—the industry of Amsterdam 
has been a little ailing, I don’t know what has happened to it, it has 
been referred to over in the chamber of commerce—and I regret that, 
I want to make that known—and when you bring in industry in this 
depressed area, you may talk of wages of $1.25, $1.50, $1.60, but that is 
nothing like what the men should have. In Amsterdam today we have 
got in our textiles 

Senator Ctark. How many plants did they bring in? 

Mr. DuCuessr. That particular plant that we built for ourselves I 
think employs a total of 125 people. 

Senator Crark. How are they divided between men and women? 

Mr. DuCuesst. That particular plant is probably 80 or 90 percent 
men. They make radio antenna for cars, and some other things. 

In conclusion, let me say this. I don’t care about statistics, and our 
union doesn’t care about statistics, and we don’t care about costs or 
money, because we are talking about people. And when you talk 
about people you can’t measure the value of people with a dollar bill. 
I know there will be witnesses here before you today saying to you 
later on that they are opposed to Federal aid for area redevelopment. 
And I say to them, they ought to reexamine their position, because 
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these communities cannot pull themselves up by their own bootstraps, 
they have tried it, they are doing a marvelous job, and they will con- 
tinue to do it, because they are public-spirited citizens who are inter- 
ested in it, but this cannot be done, sir, without the help of either 
the State or Federal Government. And if our President is right, if 
we are going to have a $4 billion surplus in the year 1960, in the fiscal 
year 1960, then 1 say that the President ought to forget what he is 
asking for, around $60 or $70 million for area redevelopment, and may- 
be put $100 million of that $4 billion surplus to relieve or correct 
conditions or to help communities help themselves. And I think 
that money could be spent for no more worthy cause than in that 
direction. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much. 

Mr. DuCursst. I would like to make this final point. We know 
that the Senate passed this area redevelopment bill. And we are 
not happy with the total bill, we never are happy, you know, we are 
funny people, we want everything, but we are always ready to take 
something. It is now before, I understand, the House of Representa- 
tives. And unless I miss my thinking down there, I think that our 
friend, Congressman Smith of Virginia, who chairs the Rules Com- 
mittee, will bottle it up and try to prevent it from hitting the floor, 
for what reason 1 don’t know, I don’t understand people who try not 
to help people who are in distress. 

I don’t know what the position of the Republican Members of the 
House of Representatives from the State of New York is on this point. 
But [ am asking our two good friends from New York, Senators 
Javits and Keating, to use whatever influence they have with the 
Members of the House of Representatives of our State to help put 
this area redevelopment bill across, because this State and some of its 
areas need it and need it badly. And I am sure that we will have the 
support of you two gentlemen, and I am positive that our good friend, 
Congressman Stratton, will be in the forefront of that fight. 

And I don’t need to tell you, Senator Clark, that our union has a 
very high regard for you, and we know where you stand on this par- 
ticular point. 

Senator CiarK. Thank you. 

Senator Hartke? 


PEOPLE WANT TO STAY IN AREA 


Senator Harrke. I want to ask this question. You say these peo- 
ple are hard hit. You suggest that they should move out? 

Mr. DvuCuesstr. Let me give you a striking example. When Bige- 
low-Sanford moved out of Amsterdam it was a technical move, its 
Axminister carpet lost its market, not only to foreign trade, but to 
American markets. They offered people, who are union—we have 
both mills organized—we got up a committee in conjunction with the 
company to transfer people over to Thompsonville, Conn., 145 miles 
away, 2 hours by freeway, the Massachusetts Turnpike. We had an 
awful time. These people are rooted here. In many instances they 
were in their middle or later years, and you just can’t get a man who 
owns a home—and most of our people own their homes, it is a nice 
community—you can’t get them to uproot. Their kids are in school, 
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their relatives are there, their mothers and fathers are there, and you 
just can’t get them to move. With a young fellow 21 or 25 years old, 
it is all right, but how does a man with a couple of kids in high school 
uproot himself and go to a strange town? And two things happened. 
First, you can’t get rid of your home, because the price goes down, and 
you take a shellacking there. Second, when you get to the new com- 
munity, you get gouged, because there is an influx of people, and you 
get gouged on rent. It is hard, you just don’t uproot people who 
have lived in a community all their lives. 

This calls for the retraining of people for new jobs first. 

I wish I couldn’t say it, but from the first block of my hometown, 
as you go from this area up to the center of the business district, is 
probably one of the worst slum areas of the community. It lies along- 
side of the New York Central Railroad track, alongside one of the 
main routes of the New York State highway system, and right along 
the barge system waterway. This area can’t afford to tear that slum 
area down and use it for large industry, it hasn’t got the money. And 
we are taxed up to here, and justly so. I pay taxes, and we have to 
pay taxes to maintain our Government. And we have to have the 
help of the Federal Government, if this bill passes, to be able to tear 
that area down at no cost to the community, or at minimum cost, so 
that we can use that area to build up industry. It is right in the heart 
of the city, it is a natural, it has got everything, but we just don’t 
have the money. 

Senator Crark. Any further questions? 

Senator Javits? 

Senator Javits. I thank you. I think this is what we are all here 
for, to get this firsthand. And I know you know all our record so 
well so that to make promises of what we will do—I think you have 
got the right to assume that we do the same thing. 

Senator Ciark. Senator Keating? 

Senator Keratrne. I want to add a word about this question of 
tariff, which I know is a serious one to the industry that this witness 
represents. And I propose a measure, which I might make a part of 
the record of this committee, to deal with this. I, like the witness, 
favor the reciprocal trade agreement act, but I do think that in the 
case of the specific industries where the competition comes from sweat- 
shop labor conditions in foreign countries, it is something that we 
have got to come to grips with within the confines of our reciprocal 
trade agreements act. And I think that that is something which 
should have the attention of this committee. 

Mr. DuCuesst. Senator Clark, may I leave one parting thought 
with Senator Keating ? 

Senator, I hope you will take a look—you too, Senator Clark—at 
our actual philosophy on foreign trade in textiles. As you know, the 
San Francisco convention of the AFL-CIO acted on reciprocal trade 
to a degree, which was a historical event, where the labor movement for 
the first time began to realize that we have to take a look at foreign 
trade. Weare not opposed to it. We are for a total system which will 
not destroy the American industry and at the same time permit a 
certain amount of our business to be done by our friends overseas, be- 
cause we have to help them, we haven’t any choice, and even if we did 
have, I am still for helping people, their people too. But the thing 
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that we do object to is the dumping that takes place that kills our in- 
dustry and kills the community. 

Senator CLrark. Congressman Stratton ? 

Representative Srrarron. May I just commend Mr. DuChessi for 
his forthright statement, Mr. Chairman, and say that as a cosponsor 
of the area redevelopment bill or the distressed areas bill, as it is some- 
times known, we are going to make a very determined effort to get it 
on the floor of the House this session. We have a bipartisan group, 
and the Speaker assured us at the end of the last session that he would 
do everything he could to get it out of the Rules Committee at the 
beginning of this session. And we are going to keep at him, and I for 
one am hopeful that we will get it through the House. 

Mr. DuCuesst. Congressman, with all due respect to you people, I 
hope that you will throw a party, if I may suggest it—and you, Senator 
Hartke, with your five children—for Congressman Smith, because I 
don’t think it is haman—and he is a gentleman. 

Representative Srratron. We may be able to bypass him. 

Senator Ctark. Congressman O’Brien ? 

Representative O’Brien. No. 

Senator Ctark. Thank you very much, Mr. DuChessi. 

I understand that there are in the audience the mayors of four of 
the communities who are deeply interested in this subject. Un- 
fortunately they were not listed as official witnesses, but they have 
— to be heard, and I think they should be heard. And I am going 
to as 

Mr. DuCuesst. May I interrupt you a minute? We have the man 
in charge of our Amsterdam office here, Mr. Krokenberger, who would 
like to make a couple of verbal statements and introduce some local 


area statistics on the city of Amsterdam. 

Senator Cirark. We are happy to have the statistics in the record. I 
hadn’t realized that Mr. Krokenberger also wanted to testify. 

Will you make it just as brief as you can, Mr. Krokenberger? We 
are way behind. 

(The prepared statement of William Pollock, as presented by Mr. 
William DuChessi follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF WILLIAM POLLOCK, GENERAL PRESIDENT, TEXTILE 
Workers UNION oF AMERICA, AFL-CIO 


The time and place of this hearing add poignancy to the subject of the com- 
mittee’s investigations. The problem of unemployment is one which demands 
serious attention whenever and wherever it may be raised. But in January 1960 
it is particularly fitting that we stop and take stock of our position in the age-old 
struggle against the human suffering that results from unemployment. We 
are entering a new decade. Will it be a new era? Can we fashion the tools for 
achieving a state of human progress in which the hopelessness of people who 
cannot find work will finally be abolished? This is the challenge of the sixties. 

I believe we can meet this challenge. The means are at hand. It remains for 
us to grasp and to use them. I am confident that the investigation of this 
committee will reveal the shortcomings in our present approaches and uncover 
the tremendous potentialities of a systematic, integrated program for utilizing 
our human and physical resources to rid our society of joblessness and poverty. 
We can no longer afford the waste involved in mass unemployment and idle 
capital. The economies of the Soviet and Chinese Communist empire are grow- 
ing too fast to permit us to accept the unemployment of 4 million Americans with 
complacency. By putting them to work, we can outdistance the Iron Curtain 
countries, increase our ability to aid the free world, and improve our own na- 
tional self-confidence. 
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The city of Schenectady is an especially appropriate focal point for the study 
of unemployment problems. Here is an old center of heavy manufacturing in- 
dustry which is suffering from the effects of industry’s moves to newer areas. 
Neighboring towns in the Mohawk Valley are experiencing similar dislocations. 
Amsterdam, a major center of carpet and rug production, has lost one of its 
two large carpet mills and employs less than half the number of carpet workers 
employed 10 years ago. Gloversville, once the major supplier of the Nation's 
leather gloves, has been depressed by a decine in demand and the influx of 
imports which has captured the bulk of the domestic market for fine gloves. 

How do we cope with the human problems created by the changes flowing 
from our dynamic economy? This is a question this Nation has been asking ever 
since the industrial revolution transformed the United States from an agricul- 
tural economy to an industrial power. In the 19th century a start was made in 
providing an answer. Limits were placed on the extent to which private indus- 
trial actions were permitted to cause public injury. State laws were adopted 
regulating factory conditions relating to the health and safety of workers. But 
it was not until the 1930’s that the Federal Government recognized the national 
character of the human problems engendered by our industrial processes. 

The social security and labor legislation developed in the great depression wus 
a creative response to the need for bolstering the efforts of the individual in 
coping with the vicissitudes of life in a modern industrial society. The Federal! 
programs that resulted from the innovations of the thirties provided a measure 
of security against the hazards of unemployment and old age. A floor was placed 
under wages to prevent extreme exploitation and the right to organize was 
established by law to enable workers to improve their economic and industrial 
position through collective bargaining, 

These measures provided the underpinning for an economy that had lost 
its moorings. They sought to ameliorate the ill effects of a system that had 
gone wrong. But they did not seek to correct the operations of the system itself. 
It remained for the experience of the Second World War to teach us that the 
Federal Government has a significant positive role to play in promoting the full 
employment of our resources. The result was the Employment Act of 1946, 
which declared it the national policy for the Federal Government to “use all 
practical means * * * to coordinate and utilize all its plans, functions, and re- 
sources for the purpose of creating and maintaining * * * conditions under 
which there will be afforded useful employment opportunities * * * for those 
able, willing, and seeking to work, and to promote maximum employment, 
production, and purchasing power.” 


THE PROMISE OF THE EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 1946 


The enactment of the Employment Act of 1946 marked a milestone in the 
development of a positive approach to the solution of the human and economic 
problems created by our industrial civilization. A new dimension was added 
to the function of the Federal Government in the economic sphere. A pledge 
was given to the American people that the National Government would do what 
was needed to achieve and maintain a full employment economy. 

Has this pledge been kept? Have all Americans been afforded useful employ- 
ment opportunities? Have maximum employment, production, and purchasing 
power been achieved? To ask these questions is to answer them. With full-time 
unemployment averaging 3144 million during the past 7 years, the Nation has 
lost $175-$200 billion in production owing to underemployment of our labor 
force. Surely the average rate of full-time unemployment during this period 
(4.8 percent) has been greatly in excess of what can be considered frictional. 
Even in the period from 1955 through 1957, when full-time unemployment aver- 
aged 4.3 percent, the Bureau of Labor Statistics found that only half of the 
unemployment was accounted for by short-term frictional factors (entry of new 
workers into the labor force; voluntary job shifting; and seasonal fluctuations). 
(The Extent and Nature of Frictional Unemployment, Study Paper No. 6, pre- 
pared for the Joint Economic Committee of the Congress. ) 

The truth is that the Employment Act has not yet been adequately imple- 


mented. While the administration has given lip service to its principles, its 
actions have been directly contrary to the purposes of the act. Full employment 
has been subordinated to the balanced budget. An obsessive fear of inflation 
has displaced economic growth as our primary goal. The administration’s tight 
money policy has cramped our recovery from the 1957-58 recession, leaving 4 
million Americans out of work a year and a half after the start of the recovery. 
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It has failed to adopt the correct policies to prevent rising prices and followed 
programs which have throttled the economy. 

A major part of the problem of persistent unemployment—surely one of its 
most urgent aspects—is that of structural unemployment. The displacement 
of workers from their jobs as a result of changes in basic economic conditions 
attending economic growth is particularly serious because it is most likely to 
lead to long-term unemployment. The overall dimensions of this problem are 
indicated by the fact that in November 1959 some 823,000 of the 3.7 million 
unemployed in the United States were located in 171 labor market areas which 
were suffering from chronic economic distress. In comparison to a national rate 
of unemployment of 5.3 percent, the rate in the distressed areas was 8.8 percent. 


STRUCTURAL UNEMPLOYMENT IN SCHENECTADY 


Structural unemployment is at the heart of the problems facing the people of 
Schenectady and the entire Mohawk Valley. It is the type of unemployment 
about which the individual workers can do least. His main alternatives are to 
move or to await the appearance of new enterprise which would employ his 
skills. The major challenge therefore is to understand the nature of the de\ elop- 
ments which have made for the chronic condition of unemployment and for the 
Federal Government to provide the help necessary to inaugurate a new era of 
economic growth in these areas. In all of these instances, the communities have 
tried but, with the resources at their command, have been unable to overcome 
the decline in economic activity. 

The central community in this area is Schenectady. Not only is it important 
because it is the largest but also because it has been the source of employment 
for people living in the city proper and also for people in the surrounding areas, 
including Amsterdam and Fulton County. As the distress developed in the 
latter two communities, men sought employment in the Schenectady shops. When 
the latter shrank their job opportunities and laid off the newly hired people, 
the residents of these outlying areas were first displaced as they were likely to 
have the least seniority. This aggravated the already difficult employment prob- 
lems of these smaller communities. 

The central issue in Schenectady is the determined and conscious policy of 
decentralization of operations pursued by the General Electric Co. It is delib- 
erately moving out of Schenectady many of its important units and retaining 
only a few basic operations. This program has left a great economic void. 
Alco Products, Inc., which has been the second large source of employment, has 
contracted its diesel manufacturing activities in this area and closed down its 
tank manufacturing facilities. As a result its employment has been cut to well 
below one-fourth its former peak. The contraction of both of these large centers 
of employment has also meant the loss of many auxiliary and feeder industries. 
The men and women employed in these industries, both on manual and non- 
manual jobs, include people with the widest range of skills used in the modern 
metal manufacturing industry and constitute a reservoir of unsurpassable qual- 
ity, highly necessary in this era of electronics and complex machine manu- 
facture. Despite this invaluable resource, the community has not displayed the 
resilience necessary for adjustment to its economic setbacks. For the greater 
part of the last 2 years, its rate of unemployment was in excess of 6 percent 
and its current improved record is attributable in part to the fact that the 
displaced workers living in the surrounding communities are excluded from the 
count of the unemployed within the Schenectady area itself. 

The citizens’ program for diversification in the Schenectady area is interest- 
ing but the great question is whether it is adequate to the task of modernizing 
this community and making it better able to attract new industries. Has its 
long history of adjustment to the policies and needs of the General Electric 
Co. and Alco Products, Inc., handicapped this community in its ability to pro- 
vide a home for other industries and companies? It is paradoxical that the 
“hometown” of the General Electric Co. should be suffering from its current 
difficulties in view of the company’s proclaimed program of fostering a favorable 
industrial climate as a prerequisite for local economic growth. 

With its impressive human and capital resources, this community should be 
the cradle for many new modern industries, but there is need to modernize the 
civie facilities and utilities to make it better able to absorb these enterprises. 
Through study these needs can be more quickly identified, corrections instituted, 
and the process of adjustment shortened. This is the crying need of the com- 
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munity of Schenectady upon which the future of much of the Mohawk Valley 
is dependent. It can fit into the pattern of American economic growth. What 
is necessary is to shorten this process deliberately so that human suffering 
and economic waste be reduced to a minimum. 

The community cannot do this job itself. When it is left to its own resources, 
it will turn primarily if not exclusively upon promotional techniques which, 
however useful, will not be sufficient. Economic planning and modernization 
of the community’s facilities to fit the needs of the newer industries must be 
pushed concurrently with: the promotional work. These two developments will 
be inaugurated if the Federal Government helps underwrite these activities. 

The two neighboring areas in the Mohawk Valley are confronted with differ- 
ent structural problems. Amsterdam is beset by the fact that it has depended 
upon the carpet industry for its basic economic foundation. Unfortunately, 
more than 5,000 carpet-mill workers have lost their jobs in recent years as a 
result of a combination of factors, including the geographical relocation of the 
industry to the South, shifts in consumers’ tastes, a rising volume of imports 
and technological changes. The Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., one of the two 
major operations in the city, has closed down all of its local activities and the 
Mohasco Co. has contracted considerably. These industries had for decades 
been the base of the economic organization of this community and its surround- 
ing areas. They employed both men and women at comparatively high wages 
and benefits. This community had shaped its existence around the economies 
of these companies. The direct skills which they fostered were primarily 
useful to this industry. 

The removal of these jobs has left thousands of men and women without 
other resources. There have been few alternative jobs available. Even though 
the community has made heroic efforts thorugh Industries for Amsterdam, Inc., 
to find occupants for the abandoned carpet factory buildings and has itself 
constructed one new building, these additions have not been sufficient to correct 
the downward trend. Since the beginning of 1955, Amsterdam has been unin- 
terruptedly classified as a “surplus labor market.” 

The problems of redevelopment of this community are more difficult than those 
faced by Schenectady. There are obvious problems of physical rehabilitation 
in the community including the leveling of some of the older industrial sites 
along the railroads and the clearance of other outmoded facilities in order to 
open up sites for the construction of new buildings with better access to trans- 
portation and other utilities. Many necessary local public facilities must be 
advanced in order to make the community more attractive. These programs 
should be preceded by a careful economic analysis which will help to define 
precisely the way in which this community will fit into the major new American 
industrial and economic trends. Following such studies and projections, the 
human and physical resources must be updated and adapted to these trends. 
The crying need is to shorten the process of adjustment to our changing indus- 
trial complex. This community has done much to help itself but it is not suf- 
ficient to ameliorate the plight of the people or to provide the base for economic 
rehabilitation. It needs the help of the Federal Government to address itself 
vigorously and determinedly to this problem. 

The third area, Gloversville-Johnstown, should be more properly labeled Fulton 
County. The distinctive feature of this area has been the preponderance of 
leather, fabric, and knit glove manufacture. The region has been dependent 
upon these industries for its growth. More particularly these communities have 
specialized in the manufacture of fine gloves. They have been beset by the 
fact that there has been a drop in the total consumption of women’s leather 
gloves and a growing proportion of this domestic market has been taken up by 
imports. While cut and sewn fabric gloves made of warp knit fabric have gained 
in popularity, this industry has been a marginal operation in this area, with 
less than 5 percent of domestic production being located here. This branch has 
also suffered from low-cost competition from Puerto Rico, the Philippines, and 
other foreign producers. Seamless knit gloves have not fared better as foreign 
competition has also hit this branch. Moreover, the cutbacks in employment 
in Schenectady and Amsterdam adversely affected woukers living in Fulton 
County for they were among the earliest to be laid off. As a result, the chronic 
unemployment has been of longer standing in this community than in the other 
areas of the Mohawk Valley. The problems of economic redevelopment are 
therefore of more serious nature. The experience of this area points up the 
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discouragement which sets in after continuing high unemployment has become 
truly chronic. 

The continuing depression has narrowed the tax base and has also resulted in 
a restriction of local services, both of which have inhibited new industries from 
coming into the area. The longstanding economic difficulties have engendered 
a fatalism which has robbed the community of the daring and enterprise neces- 
sary to redevelop for new growth. A conservation has set in which has deterred 
new growth. The funds have not been available locally for developing the 
base for new industries or economic activities. Here is a community which 
needs stimulation from a friendly Federal agency which will help it better to 
understand its problems and to define long-term solutions. It cannot on its 
own find the answers to its difficulties; it must be helped to define its future 
pattern and the course to follow for its redevelopment. (For a thorough analysis 
of the Fulton County problem, see Betti Goldwasser, Report on the Gloversville 
Project, Local Impact of Foreign Trade Project, National Planning Association, 
Washington, D.C., May 1957, mimeographed. ) 


HEAVY IMPACT ON TEXTILE WORKERS 


Textile workers have borne a heavy share of the burden of structural un- 
employment in these areas. From a total of 15,600 in 1951, textile employment 
has fallen to 8,600, a decrease of 45 percent. The largest portion of this decline 
is accounted for by the demise of the carpet and rug industry in Amsterdam, 
where total textile employment dropped from 8,600 to 4,200, or 51 percent. The 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy area contributed a loss of 2,200 jobs in this period as 
textile employment declined from 5,500 to 3,300, a 40-percent reduction. In 
Gloversville textile employment fell from 1,500 to 1,100 in the past 8 years, 
a reduction of 27 percent. 

The figures cannot tell the full story of the personal tragedies involved: The 
desperation of workers who see the mill shut down after a lifetime of service, 
without so much as a severance payment; the search for jobs where there are 
no jobs; the exhaustion of unemployment benefits; the exhaustion of personal 
savings; the dependence on private and public charity ; and above all, the sense 
of hopelessness that overcomes the individual after many months of enforced 
idleness. 

The plight of these people cries out for a solution. The promise of the Em- 
ployment Act must be fulfilled. It is time to put into practice the words of 
the law: Those who are “able, willing, and seeking to work” must be afforded 
“useful employment opportunities.” It will take imagination and the courage 
toinnovate. But it must be done. 

The Senate has taken the first step. The adoption of the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act by the Senate in the 1st session of the 86th Congress points the way 
to a massive attack on the problem of structural unemployment. This legis- 
lation would set in motion a coordinated program for redeveloping the distressed 
industrial and rural areas of this country so that they could throw off the yoke 
of hopelessness imposed by chronic unemployment. With technical assistance 
from the Federal Government, these communities could take a fresh look at 
themselves. They could determine what they have to offer and what it will 
take to put the area on its feet again. They could plan to take advantage of 
their resources—potential as well as actual. They could renew their public 
facilities. These are the essential prerequisites for an effective rehabilitation 
program. 

Now it is up to the House of Representatives. The Committee on Banking 
and Currency has approved the bill. It remains for the House to act on it. 
Surely this should be the first order of business in the new session of Congress. 
The suffering of the people in economically distressed areas will brook no 
further delay. It is time we put the principles of the point 4 program to 
work at home. Can we hope to show the peoples of the underdeveloped areas 
in the world how to eradicate poverty if we cannot wipe out the pockets of 
economic distress in our own country? 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT A NEW MILESTONE 


The Area Redevolpment Act will be a new milestone in the forward march 
of America. It will translate into concrete accomplishments the promise of 
full employment offered by the Employment Act of 1946. It will provide living 
proof for all the world to see that a free society can harness the resources of 
an economy for the benefit of all the people. 
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As we plan for the achievement of this great goal we must not neglect the 
immediate needs of the people in distressed areas. Emergency measures are 
needed to tide these people over until community rehabilitation is achieved. 
Government contracts should be channeled into these areas to provide imme- 
diate employment opportunities. Surplus food should be allocated. Persons in 
distressed communities who exhaust their unemployment benefits should receive 
extended benefits. The entire unemployment compensation system needs to be 
modernized, with Federal standards to assure adequacy of benefits and duration. 

The free world looks to us for leadership in this critical time. As we enter 
the decade of the sixties unemployment is no longer merely a domestic problem. 
Our response to it may well prove crucial in determining the struggle between 
Communist tyranny and the free peoples of the world. Our success in solving 
the problem of unemployment will add strength to our purpose and set an exam- 
ple for all the world to emulate. 


(The prepared statement of Mr. Krokenberger follows :) 


STATEMENT OF FRED KROKENBERGER, BUSINESS MANAGER, AMSTERDAM JOIN’ 
Boarp, TEXTILE WORKERS UNION oF AMERICA, AFL-CIO, ON THE NEED For 
ECONOMIC REDEVELOPMENT IN AMSTERDAM, N.Y. 


The city of Amsterdam, N.Y., is economically distressed. It has been suffering 
from heavy unempolyment continuously for the past 6 years. One of the largest 
plants in the area was closed in 1955 and further curtailments have since taken 
place. In spite of strenuous local efforts to attract new industries, employment 
has continued to decline. Unemployment in the latest available month (July) 
numbered 1,900, comprising 8.1 percent of the civilian labor force. The people 
of this distressed community look to the Federal Government for aid in rede- 
veloping the area so that it can once again be placed on a healthy self-sustaining 
basis. 

EVIDENCE OF DISTRESS 


Employment in the Amsterdam area has fallen steadily in recent years. In 
1951, nonagricultural industries covered by the unemployment insurance law 
employed 17,182 workers. Of this total, 13,167 were employed in manufacturing 
industries. By far the largest group (8,649) was employed in the textile indus- 
try, with the bulk of these workers accounted for by two large wool carpet and 
rug plants, Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., and Mohawk Carpet Co. Employ- 
ment in these plants declined gradually until 1955, reflecting the drop in con- 
sumer demand for wool carpets and rugs and the substitution of tufted carpet- 
ing for woven carpets. 

CARPET MILL LIQUIDATIONS 


In the spring of 1955, the community suffered a severe blow when the Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Co. announced the liquidation of its Amsterdam plant, except 
for a small Axminster carpet weaving unit. More than 2,000 workers were dis- 
placed, comprising about 20 percent of the total factory employment in the area. 
By the end of 1955, textile employment was down to 5,847, a decline of 32 percent 
from the 1951 average. Total covered employment declined from 17,182 to 
14,262 or 17 percent during this period. 

While there was a modest pickup in employment in 1956 and 1957, the latter 
year witnessed new reverses in the community’s fortunes as Bigelow-Sanford 
closed its remaining Axminster weaving unit, displacing 400 workers, and the 
Mohawk Co. also shut down its Axminster weaving unit, resulting in the 
loss of 700 additional jobs. Mohawk had merged with Alexander Smith, Inc., 
at the end of 1955, becoming Mohasco Industries, Inc., and making it possible 
to shift its Axminster production to the Greenville, Miss., plant which the city 
of Greenville had built for Alexander Smith. The subsidy which Greenville 
had supplied (amounting to $4,750,000) thus was instrumental in wiping out 
700 jobs in Amsterdam. 

Further declines in textile employment brought total employment to a low of 
13,458 for the year 1958, with textiles accounting for 3,825 jobs. In spite of 
the improvement in 1959, employment in covered industries during the latest 
available period (first quarter) was only 13,640, still lower than in any com- 
parable period during the past decade, except for the recession low of 1958. 
Textile employment (4,181) had dropped by 4,468 since 1951. Less than one- 
quarter of this loss had been offset by gains in apparel (which increased from 
1,548 in 1951 to 2,045 in 1959), food (which rose from 1,507 to 1,710), and durable 
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goods plants (which increased from 218 to 607). Consequently there was a net 
loss of 3,542 jobs in covered employment from 1951 to the first quarter of 1959. 
The area’s largest employer (the Mohawk Carpet Mill) currently employs 2,500 
compared to the previous peak of 5,400. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 


The impact of the decline of the textile industry on the economy of Amster- 
dam is evident in the physical structure of the community and the suffering of 
its people. High rates of unemployment have become chronic, persisting in 
“prosperous” periods and reaching catastrophic proportions during general re- 
cessions. Thus in 1954, when the national average rate of unemployment rose 
to 5.6 percent, the Amsterdam rate fluctuated between 11.6 and 17 percent. In 
the 1955-57 “recovery,” when the national average varied between 4.2 and 4.4 
percent, the annual averages for Amsterdam stayed up between 8.9 and 9.8 
percent, more than twice as high as the national rates. The 1958 recession raised 
the national average to 6.8 percent while the Amsterdam unemployment ratio 
jumped to 14.1 percent, with a high of 18 percent in July. By July of 1959, the 
national unemployment rate had fallen to 5.2 percent while 8.1 percent of 
Amsterdam’s labor force was still unemployed. 

As high as the Amsterdam figures are, they are still an understatement of 
the seriousness of the unemployment problem in this area. Thousands of 
workers who have sought employment unsuccessfully for long periods have 
either left the labor force entirely or have departed to look for work elsewhere. 
In July 1957, there were 26,850 persons in the Amsterdam labor force (employed 
and unemployed). By July 1959 this number had dwindled to 23,450, a decline 
of 3,400 in 2 years. This marked decrease indicates that many residents of the 
Amsterdam area have withdrawn from the labor force out of despair. While 
the Government estimates of unemployment do not include these people, they 
are an integral part of the problem faced by the community. 


RISING WELFARE COSTS 


The high cost of meeting the immediate consequences of this problem is evi- 
dent from the figures on welfare expenditures in the area. The cost of home 
relief has mounted steadily. In 1951, when the average number of persons 
receiving home relief was 197, the cost amounted to $62,000. In 1958, the 
average number of recipients had jumped to 350 and the cost to $106,000. In 
the first 11 months of 1959 the average number of recipients rose to 368 and 
the cost ($119,000) exceeded the amount for the entire year 1958. Expendi- 
tures for home relief in the first 11 months of 1959 were 26 percent greater than 
in the corresponding period last year and 111 percent greater than in the corre- 
sponding period in 1951. 

‘These steep increases in relief costs result from the inadequacy of the current 
unemployment insurance system in dealing with the problems of chronic un- 
employment. While payments under the unemployment compensation programs 
have cushioned the economic distress of those affected by short-term unemploy- 
ment, they do not meet the needs of the people in an area suffering from per- 
sistent distress. Payments under the permanent State and Federal programs 
in the Amsterdam area amounted to $1,255,000 in 1951 and rose to $2,541,000 
in 1954. After falling to $1,591,000 in 1957, unemployment compensation bene- 
fits jumped to $2,706,000 in 1958. In addition, payments under the Federal 
Temporary Unemployment Compensation Act of 1958, effective June 23, amounted 
to $419,000 in 1958. Regular benefits in the first 9 months of 1959 amounted to 
$1,269,000, with an additional $168,000 paid under the Federal and State tem- 
porary programs, which expired in July. 


EXHAUSTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


The inadequacy of present unemployment insurance provisions is highlighted 
hy the fact that 1,442 claimants exhausted their benefits in 1958; these workers 
comprised 66 percent of the average number of claimants during the year. As 
a result of the high rate of benefit exhaustions, the proportion of all unemployed 
workers who received compensation fell from 70 percent in January 1958 to 61 
percent in November 1958 and to a low of 52 percent in June 1959. 

Older workers have been hit particularly hard by the distressed condition 
of the Amsterdam economy. These workers have much more difficulty in find- 
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ing a new job when they are laid off than do younger workers. In January 
1959, when unemployment insurance claimants in Amsterdam numbered 1,859, 
the proportion of claimants who were 65 or over was 9.4 percent. In October, 
when the total number of claimants had declined to 836, the proportion 65 and 
over jumped to 19.6 percent. Significant increases in the proportions in the 
55 to 64 and 45 to 54 age groups also took place during this period, with the 
former rising from 15.7 to 16.7 percent and the latter from 24 to 29.3 percent. 


DECLINE IN POPULATION 


The lack of adequate employment opportunities has resulted in a gradual 
decline in the population of Amsterdam. From 33,329 in 1940, the population 
fell to 32,240 in 1950, a decline of 3 percent in a decade which saw an increase 
of 10 percent in the population of the State. In 1959, the population of Amster- 
dam is estimated at 31,745, a further decline of 2 percent since 1950, compared 
to an increase of 13 percent for New York State. 

The demise of the textile industry in Amsterdam has left the city with con- 
siderable excess factory space. Approximately half a million square feet of 
vacant space still exists in the old buildings vacated by Bigelow-Sanford in 1955. 

An additional 100,000 square feet of space is vacant in other industrial build- 
ings, much of which is obsolete. In addition, many thousands of square feet 
of space is to be found in vacant stores and other commercial structures. 


LOCAL EFFORTS AT REHABILITATION 


The efforts of the people of Amsterdam to solve the problems resulting from 
the decline in the textile industry have been organized by Industries for Am- 
sterdam, a membership corporation established in 1954. This group is designed 
to promote the location of new industrial enterprises in the city. It collected 
$260,000 in contributions and built a factory shell which is currently occupied 
by the Ward Products Co., a manufacturer of antennas employing 125 workers. 
It has also obtained credit of $80,000 for the acquisition and development of rea! 
estate suitable for industrial development. The only plant which has availed 
itself of this opportunity so far is the Southwest Manufacturing Co., a boat- 
building firm employing 60 workers. In addition to these activities, Industries 
for Amsterdam has sought to attract new industries by disseminating informa- 
tion. Altogether, as a result of its efforts to date the development corporation 
claims the location of 15 new industrial plants in the area, including the two 
above-mentioned plants, with a total employment of between 1,000 and 1,150. 

Another organization which has been active in the industrial promotion field 
has been L. Grossman Sons, Inc., which acquired the former Bigelow-Sanford 
real estate in December 1955. This firm has leased or sold space in the old 
carpet plant to 13 firms, which currently employ a total of approximately 900 
employees. Five of these firms, employing 800 workers, received assistance from 
Industries for Amsterdam, and are included in the above-cited figures for the 
development corporation. The peak employment by Bigelow-Sanford in these 
buildings had been in excess of 3,200 All but four of the current tenants em- 
ploy fewer than 40 workers apiece, and seven of them have fewer than 20 em- 
ployees. Only one employs more than 200. Approximately one-fourth of the 
2 million square feet of floor space in these buildings is still vacant. 

It is clear from the gap which still exists between the community’s needs 
and the achievements of local promotion groups over the past 6 years that 
Federal assistance is urgently needed. Local resources are inadequate to the 
tremendous task of revitalizing the area. It will take more than the erection 
of a few factory shells and the sale or leasing of existing plants to very small 
businesses to solve Amsterdam’s basic problems. What is needed is a funda- 
mental study of the community’s economic, physical, and human resources and 
a plan which would take advantage of the area’s actual and potential advan- 
tages. With appropriate planning and adequate financing the Amsterdam area 
can be redeveloped into a highly attractive location for modern, progressive 
industries. 

CONTRIBUTIONS OF A FEDERAL REDEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Only the Federal Government is in a position to provide the integrated pro- 
gram necessary to revitalize the Amsterdam area. We heartily endorse the 
Douglas area redevelopment bill (S. 722) as encompassing the flexible and com- 
prehensive approach which is imperative for the solution of our problems. 
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First, it would provide technical assistance to our local development group 
in conducting a survey of the current and potential resources of the community. 
This information is indispensable to the intelligent planning of a constructive 
development program. It will point to the kinds of industries we should seek 
to attract to our community. Moreover, it will enable our development group 
to discuss local advantages with prospective employers on a specific and factual 
basis. 

Second, the bill would integrate the redevelopment program with the existing 
Federal urban renewal program. At present, the latter is largely confined to 
residential renewal. Extension of the urban renewal program to areas which 
are not primarily residential will make available Federal grants to defray a 
portion of the cost of removiag obsolete industrial and commercial structures 
as part of the economic development of the area. This would be an important 
contribution to the improvement of Amsterdam’s layout, making it possible to 
build modern plants in locations which are convenient for transportation 
facilities. 

Third, the Douglas bill would authorize the Secretary of Labor to determine 
the needs of our community for vocational training to meet the new skills re- 
quired by new and expanding industries in the area. In order to enable un- 
employed persons to get the benefits of this training, the bill also provides for 
subsistence payments to such persons while they are being trained. 

Finally, the area redevelopment bill would provide financial assistance for 
projects which would fit in with the overall program for redevelopment as 
drawn up by the local development group. Such assistance would contribute 
to the revitalization of the community through the improvement of public fa- 
cilities and the construction of industrial and commercial facilities necessary 
for balanced economic growth. 


NEED FOR IMPROVEMENT IN UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


The experience of the people of Amsterdam is clear proof that present un- 
employment compensation provisions are inadequate. We endorse the Karsten- 
Machrowicz-Kennedy-McCarthy bill, which would establish Federal stam :rds 
guaranteeing each eligible worker unemployment benefits for up to 39 weeks 
and increasing the benefits to the levels originally intended for unemployment 
compensation. 

With decent Federal standards for unemployment insurance and a Federal 
program for area redevelopment, we are confident that the people of Amsterdam 
can overcome the difficulties that have made our community a distressed area 
during the past 6 years. We shall rebuild our economy on a sounder base to 
assure a healthy future for ourselves and our children. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
DIVISION OF EMPLOYMENT 
BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


DECEMBER 7, 1959. 
SELECTED LABOR MARKET DATA, AMSTERDAM LABOR MARKET AREA 


1. Unemployment compensation benefits to persons filing claims at the Amster- 
dam local office. 


(a) Payments under the permanent State and Federal programs: 


$1, 254, 509 

1, 334, 572 

1, 176, 467 

264 

265 

568 

698 

844 

January-September 1958" 250, 994 
January—September 1959. 


1 Includes retroactive payments of $68,773 processed in March—June 1958. 
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(b) Payments under Federal Temporary Unemployment Compensation 
Act of 1958, effective June 23: 


June—December 1958______________ Racin tier, (ee Mel sens a Te $419, 085 
January-April 1959 2 131, 007 


(c) Payments under the State temporary unemployment Benefit law of 
1959 : 
April-June 1959 
2. Exhaustions of benefits of claimants filing at the Amsterdam local office 
under the permanent State unemployment insurance program only : 
285 
021 
595 
894 


571 


January—September 1958 
January—September 1959 


Estimated civilian labor force and estimated total unemployment 





| | 
| Civilian | Unem-| Rate of |! Civilian | Unem-| Rate of 
Year and month lahor | ploy- unem- Year and month labor ploy- unem- 
ment |ployment | foree ment | ployment 


| 
Percent 

1953—April | 24, 1, 300 5.3 || 1958—January.......| 22,250 ; 17.6 
October-...---_| 23,350 | 1,950 J Foy s2.-----..4 SHO vf 18.0 
1954—A pril 50 | 4,400 November 22,850 | 2, 12.2 
September 24, 9E 2, 900 .6 |} December___--| . 13.0 

: 2, 590 . 2 1959—January 23, 000 i 13.5 

September 23, 1,60” cc coseniakes 23,000 | 2, 401 10.4 


1957—January _ - 22, 250 50 9. June...........| 23,450] 22 9.4 


I i niactcaninncas --| 26,850] 5,100 Pe otiinccimeee 23, 450 1, 900 8.1 





(Statement on behalf of Glove Workers follows:) 


STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF THE UNITED GLOVE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


The glove industry in Fulton County has come to the very last phase of its 
erosion, and now, unless the practice is reversed, the last remnants will dis- 
appear. For many years the trend in local production has been down, and ex- 
cept for the needs and demands of the war years, the employment picture has be- 
come most distressing. 

Various reasons and conditions have been used to explain the decline of the 
local glove industry over the course of the years. Like any other economic 
change, it is probable that no single factor contributed to the shrinkage and con- 
traction of the industry in any given period. 

Now, however, all segments of the industry—labor, management, jobbers, 
wholesalers, etec.—agree that there is one outstanding culprit causing the present 
situation. That culprit is the unrealistic tariff policy being followed by our 
country today. While almost every segment of our country favors improved 
trade among the nations of the world and while reciprocal trade has replaced 
ultra conservative protectionism, nevertheless, our Government should not fail 
to recognize that in the glove industry this tariff program has had monstrous 
results. Instead of encouraging some exchange of goods in this industry and par- 
ticularly in the women’s dress glove area, foreign trade has taken the lion’s 
share of the market and the domestic glove industry has been eclipsed. In this 
connection it should be noted that ladies dress leather glove imports now have 
cornered 63.8 percent of the total American market. Thus, a policy of relaxed 
and favorable tariffs coupled with a genuine desire for world trade has now 
eaused the virtual extinction of our Fulton County industry in this area. 

It is well known that glove manufacturing is virtually a hand industry, one of 
the few remaining in this country. The percentage of labor time needed to make 
a dozen of gloves is high in comparison to the labor time needed for the produc- 
tion of other imports. This means that the American glove worker must compete 
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with labor prices ranging from 3 to 5 cents an hour in the Phillipines, to 10 to 
12 cents an hour in Japan, and to some 382 cents per hour earned by some Eu- 
ropean glove workers. The tariff by no means comes near to equalizing the wage 
differentials and inquities and there remains a definite and at present an 
irreversible trend on the part of large segments of the buying market to make 
their purchases of gloves from the low wage areas of the world. 

The time has now come where our Government must reexamine the impacts 
of its trade and tariff policy on some of the industries of our country. This 
country needs a native glove industry for our safety, for defense purposes, and 
for the reemployment of some of the thousands of glove workers who have been 
and are being systematically removed from employment due to the influx of 
foreign-made gloves. 

A native glove industry in time of national need or peril is an absolute neces- 
sity and this need was brought out in the recent war years. We cannot stock- 
pile imported gloves against the day of need. We need increased glove work 
to keep a force of glove workers employed and to maintain a healthy reserve of 
glove workers in case of a national emergency. At the present time in the 
women’s dress leather glove area imports have cornered 63.8 percent of the na- 
tional market—less than one pair of American made gloves for each two pair 
imported. This is truly an unfavorable ratio in light of the possibility of a na- 
tional emergency. This situation must not be permitted to continue. It is high 
time that the Congress of the United States should take a look at our outmoded 
tariff program as it affects the glove industry. It has been many years since 
there has been an examination and evaluation of our tariff policy and its effect 
on specific domestic industries. While this union supports the principles under- 
lying reciprocal trade, it still maintains that our tariff policy cannot and should 
not be used to destroy an industry or to so seriously weaken it to the point where 
domestic industry would be ineffective in time of a national emergency. 

In the Fulton County area alone the number of glove-producing factories has 
decreased from 152 in 1946 to 59 in 1959. The number of glove workers appren- 
tices in cutting alone was 82 in 1946 and today there is not a single apprentice 
in training in this area. In 1946 glove workers in Fulton County numbered 
5,939 and today this number is down to 3,262.1 

At this juncture the entire industry is powerless to restore healthy employ- 
ment and production without the aid of favorable tariff legislation. The forces 
of foreign trade have caused the destruction of the glove industry and these 
same forces dictate the future of the glove industry in this country. Unre- 
strained reciprocal trade under a tariff policy favorable to imports, as followed 
in recent years, will completely destroy the domestic glove industry. 

Therefore, we urge a quota system whereby the importation of gloves be 
limited to 30 percent of the domestic market as computed on. the basis of previous 
years and that imports be reduced to the 1930 level. We feel that such a quota 
system is needed in order to preserve the glove industry in this country so that 
it may be called upon to supply the needs of this country in case of an national 
emergency and to alleviate the chronic state of unemployment which now prevails 
in this industry. 


Mr. Kroxensercer. I would like to make this statement in refer- 
ence to our welfare costs, which I believe is right to the point of 
what Amsterdam people are suffering. 


RISING WELFARE COSTS 


The high cost of meeting the immediate consequence of this prob- 
lem is evident from the figures on welfare expenditures in the area. 
The cost of home relief has mounted steadily. In 1951, when the aver- 
age number of persons receiving home relief was 197, the cost 
amounted to $62,000. In 1958 the average number of recipients had 
jumped to 350, and the cost. to $160,000. 


1These are authentic figures supplied by Aetna Insurance Co., the carrier insuring the 
glove workers in this area under an insurance plan established pursuant to collective- 
bargaining agreements. 
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In the first 11 months of 1959, the average number of recipients 
rose to 368, and the cost to $190,000, exceeding the amount for the 
entire year 1958. Expenditures for home relief in the first 11 months 
of 1959 were 26 percent greater than in the corresponding period 
last year, and 111 percent greater than for the corresponding period 
of 1951. 

The lack of adequate employment opportunities has resulted in a 
gradual decline in the population of Amsterdam: From 33,329 in 
1940, the population fell to 32,240 in 1950, a decline of 3 percent. In 
a decade we saw an increase of 10 percent in the population of the 
State. The 1959 population of Amsterdam was estimated at 31,745— 
a further decline of 2 percent since 1950, compared to an increase of 
13 percent for New York State. 

The experience of the people of Amsterdam is clear proof that pres- 
ent employment compensation provisions are inadequate. We endorse 
the Carlson-Machrowicz-Kennedy-McCarthy bill which would estab- 
lish Federal standards guaranteeing each eligible worker unemploy- 
ment benefits for up to 39 weeks, and increasing the benefits to the 
level originally intended for unemployment compensation. 

With the Federal standards for unemployment insurance and the 
Federal program for area redevelopment, we are confident that the 
people of Amsterdam can overcome the difficulties that have made our 
community a distressed area during the past 6 years. We shall re- 
build our economy on a sounder base to insure a healthy future for our- 
selves and our children. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you very much, Mr. Krokenburger. 

Do any of you gentlemen have any questions ? 

(No response.) 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, sir. 

Now, I am going to ask Mayor Frank Martuscello, of Amsterdam, 
Mayor Donald Bellinger, of Johnstown, Mayor Eugene Grover, of 
Gloversville, and Mayor James E. Georgeson, of Oneonta, to come 
forward, and perhaps we can hear from you today. I understand 
maybe not all of you want to testify. But I want to express my ap- 
preciation to you men as the heads of the local governments for com- 
ing here and offering to give the committee the benefit of your thinking. 


STATEMENTS OF FRANK J. MARTUSCELLO, MAYOR OF AMSTER- 
DAM, N.Y.; DONALD BELLINGER, MAYOR OF JOHNSTOWN, N.Y.; 
EUGENE GROVER, MAYOR OF GLOVERSVILLE, N.Y.; MAYOR 
JAMES E. GEORGESON, OF ONEONTA, N.Y.; AND THOMAS F. GREGG, 
FORMER MAYOR OF AMSTERDAM, N.Y. 


Senator Ciark. Here is a statement by Mayor Martuscello, which I 
will ask to have put in the record at this point. 
(The statement follows :) 


To the Honorable Members of the Senate Committee on Unemployment Problems 


On January 1, 1960, I assumed the office of mayor of the city of Amsterdam. 

It was impossible for me to prepare a complete report relative to unemploy- 
ment in our city in such a short time. 

We do without a doubt have unemployment in our city, and have had for a 
number of years. Amsterdam sustained a serious employment problem soon after 
the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. left our city in the fall of 1955. 
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Industries for Amsterdam, Inc., was organized soon thereafter. Our own citi- 
zens contributed approximately $400,000 toward the erection of a plant which 
was completed and is now occupied by a new industrial firm. Through the 
efforts of the chamber of commerce, our local banks, industrial firms, and the 
New York State Department of Commerce, we have made some progress. We 
could have more new industries if we had the money to finance the building of 
plants. 

We ask that the Congress of the United States consider and enact into law, 
a program that will render financial assistance to a community confronted with 
unemployment problems such as our own city of Amsterdam. 

For example, the Congress could enact into law a program whereby the U.S. 
Government would guarantee loans made by private investors to local agencies 
interested in building industrial plants. 

I would also like to comment on the manufacture of carpets in our city. 

Mohasco Industries, Inec., is the largest producer of wilton carpets in the 
United States. The wilton’ carpet is made at our Amsterdam plants. In the 
year 1946, imported wilton carpets consisted of approximately 134 percent of our 
domestic market. In the third quarter of 1959, imported wilton carpets amounted 
to 26 percent of our domestic market. If imported carpets such as the wilton, 
continue to pour into our country, it is certain that unemployment problems in 
our city will not be solved. Therefore, we ask that this committee recommend 
to the Congress, legislation that will regulate carpet imports. 

The glove industry is also part of our industrial life. The glove industry, like 
the carpet industry, is also affected by imports which are gradually causing 
unemployment in our area. 

Many of our local residents have left our city and are continuing to do so with 
the hope of seeking employment in various parts of the country. This is not 
a healthy condition and unless something is done to create jobs we will con- 
tinue to lose many more in the future. 

I therefore trust that you will give our unemployment problem your utmost 
consideration and do earnestly request, that the Congress of the United States 
enact laws that will give us the financial assistance to build plants and the 
proper laws to safeguard our present carpet and glove industries. I am certain 
that such a program would put our city back on the industrial map where it 
rightfully belongs. 

Respectfully submitted. 

FRANK J. MARTUSCELLO, 
Mayor, City of Amsterdam, N.Y. 


Senator Crark. Mayor Martuscello, will you start off with the 
understanding that your statement is already in the record? I will 
just ask you to hit the highlights. 

Mr. Martuscetxio. Gentlemen, you have heard various recommen- 
dations made by some of the prior speakers. However, there are two 
points that I might emphasize at this time, and that is that we defi- 
nitely do need some assistance in our city of Amsterdam. And I 
would like to recommend to the Congress that they perhaps enact a 
law, a program whereby the U.S. Government would guarantee loans 
made by private investors to local agencies interested in building in- 
dustrial plants. 


CARPET INDUSTRY HURT BY FOREIGN COMPETITION 


I would also like to comment on the manufacture of carpets in our 
city. Mohasco Industries, Inc., is the largest producer of wilton car- 
pets in the world. The wilton carpet is made in our Amsterdam plant. 
In the year 1946 imported wilton carpets constituted approximately 
134 percent of our domestic market. In the third quarter of 1959 
imported wilton carpets amounted to 26 percent of our domestic 
market. 

Senator Crark. Where did they come from, Mayor? 
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Mr. Marruscetio. This information that was presented to me, as 
I understand it, represents facts from the Carpet Institute. I have 
graphs here which 

Senator Ciark. You don’t know what countries they came from? 

Mr. Marrvusceiyo. Countries ? 

Senator Crark. Yes. 

Mr. Marrvsce.xo. It was presented to me by one of the local firms 
here. 

Senator Crark. I am not questioning its accuracy; I just wanted 
to know whether it is Japanese or Dutch or Belgian. 

Mr. Marruscet1o. I am sorry. This consisted, from the informa- 
tion that I have—as you will note in my statement, sir, I assumed 
office the 1st of January 1960. I have had a few days here to try to 
get some facts and to come before you and more or less present them. 

And naturally, as has been stated previously, the carpet industry is 
a very important industry in our city. These rugs have been impor ‘ted, 
as I understand it, from some of the European countries on a small 
scale. But Japan has suddenly become a great producer of the 
wilton rug. And a major portion of the imports actually coming into 
this country are from Japan. 

Therefore, as I stated previously, with the influx of these imports 
it is bound to continue to hurt our unemployment problems. 

As I stated previously, we urge you to do ever ything in your power 
to see if there isn’t some way whereby we may receive help of some 
kind so that we can get some industrial plants and put people back 
on the job. 

Senator Cirark. Are you familiar with the provisions of the area re- 
development bill which is pending in Congress ? 

Mr. Martusce.vo. Is that the one that Congressman Stratton had? 

Senator Ciark. That is right. 

Mr, Marruscetio. T ruthfully, I read it over very hastily last night. 
It was presented to me at 5 o'clock in the afternoon, and I casually 
read through it, and if that is a bill that is going to help in any way, 
we ask that it be given consideration. 

Senator Crark. Do you happen to know what percentage of your 
labor force in Amsterdam is unemployed at the present time? 

Mr. Marruscetxo. I donot have an informed figure. 

Senator CLark. We can get it from some other source. 

Thank you, Mayor Martuscello. 

Mayor Bellinger, do you have something you care to say ? 

Mr. Berirncer. I am totally unprepared, because of the fact that 
we had an unusual thing happen in Gloversville yesterday. Mayor 
Grover of Gloversville, myself, representatives of management and 
labor all sat down together at one table, which is very unusual, and we 
filed a joint statement. 

Senator Crark. That is highly commendable. I want to con- 
gratulate you. 

Mr. Betiincer. We are very proud of it. I do say that Johnstown 
has definitely a chronic labor situation, as have the citizenry of Glov- 
ersville, and in fact all of Fulton County. We are depending on the 
glove industry, and ladies’ gloves are definitely hit awfully hard, 
because there is no quota set. ~ And we recommend that a quota be set 
as soon as possible. 
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Senator CLark. Who will present that statement ? 

Mr. Bexurncer. I think Mr. Casey this afternoon. 

Senator Ciark. Your employment in Johnstown is largely in 
gloves ¢ 

Mr. Beciincer. Yes. 

Senator Ciark. What percentage of jobs is held by women as op- 
posed tomen? Do you have any idea? 

Mr. Bexirncer. I know it is far greater. 

Senator Ciark. It is far greater. 

Thank you very much. 

Mayor Grover. 

Mr. Grover. Following Mayor Bellinger’s statement, meetings have 
been held by all segments of the population i in Gloversv ille, w which I 
really believe is most commendable. At times we have had our differ- 
ences, but we sat down and we all agreed that our case be presented by 
one man, Mr. Casey, who will appear later in the day. 

It is a particular ple: sure for me to come before you, because there 
are so many ex-mayors here, and I look upon you not for your dis- 
tinguished position but as being a brother mayor to those of us in the 
Mohawk Valley. 

DROP IN RETAIL SALES 


As mayors you probably recognize the ramifying effects of unem- 
ployment. And in Gloversville ‘it is most significant, because on ac- 
count of this unemployment our retail sales have dropped off about 
7 percent, whereas the national retail sales for the year 1959 went 
ahead about 8 percent. The building permits that were granted for 
residences in the year 1959 were only a third of what they were in 
1958. 

Welfare payments have increased. 

The percentage of people on unemployment—and I think you will 
find this when you study the Economic Indicators, which I believe 
the Committee for Economic Development in the Congress puts out 
each month—if you will look at the Economic Indicators, you will 
see for Fulton County an average of 14 percent, which I believe is a 
larger percentage than in the c ity of Buffalo, which is also a disturbed 
community. 

Senator Crark. Mayor, you are talking about the percentage of the 
labor force in your county which is unemployed ; ; are you? 

Mr. Grover. That is correct. 

Senator Crark. And that is 14 percent ? 

Mr. Grover. It is 14 percent; that is the average for the year. That 
is the preliminary figure. 

Senator Crark. In the last few months has it improved any ? 

Mr. Grover. It is somewhat less than last year, for this reason. 
Right now we have a little surge of glove business, because foreign 
competition cannot come in, they cannot stockpile in this country, and 
weather conditions have been very favorable. So that the number of 
employment checks that have gone out in the month of December, I 
believe, was about 2,400 against 3,300 a year ago. And when you con- 
sider that we have a civilian work force of about 19,000 in the county, 
you can easily figure the percentage there. 

Senator Crark. Mayor, what are the principal sources of jobs for 
those 19,000 ? 
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Mr. Grover. The principal sources, of course, are the glove business, 
the leather business, which at present is quite favorable, because 
garment leather is taking its position, and shoe leather has come along 
some. And the communities have been very active in trying to promote 
new enterprise. Understanding the condition of unemployment, we 
brought in recently one industry manufacturing cabinets which em- 
ploys 150. We developed an awning factory there which employs at 
present 250. And in 1953, foreseeing this coming depression, we did 
get in the Decca Record, which when it is operating full time employs 
about 400, with a little bit of a wholesale center. 

So that the total number of jobs, men and women, is about 19,000. 

I heard you ask Mayor Bellinger the percentage of women on the 
work rolls. In the glove business it is about two-thirds, and in the 
tannery business, which employs about 2,000, it is about 90 percent. 

Senator CLark. Now, Mr. Georgeson, of Oneonta. 

Mr. Grorcrson. I didn’t have any prepared statement, and the 
best speech is a short one, so I won't interfere with your lunch hour. 

The first thing, speaking for the city of Oneonta, the first thing 
that I would like to say is, I think it is a very fine thing that this 
committee came down to our area, and I know it will be a beneficial 
thing. I am not surprised, because knowing Sam Stratton, I am only 
surprised that he didn’t talk the President into coming along. 


ONEONTA—DIFFERENT PROBLEM 


Briefly, in the Oneonta area we are not as acutely a distressed area 
as our neighboring cities are. We have a moderate unemployment 
situation. Our problem is a little different. We have the problem 
that our jobs are not the higher paying jobs. We have a very high 
percentage of husbands and wives working, I think one of the high- 
est in the State. 

Senator CirarK. Do you happen to know the percentage of the la- 
bor force which is unemployed im your city ? 

Mr. Grorcrson. I do not have it with me, but I would say it is 
moderate, it is not as acute as these gentlemen have presented. It 
is a moderate situation. 

And simply to close it out, I would say that any legislation which 
you enact would help these gentlemen and would help us out. 

And in closing, I would like to thank you for this brief but unsus- 
pected opportunity. 

Senator CLark. Thank you very much, Mayor. 

I wonder if the other Senators and Congressmen have any ques- 
tions of the Mayors? 

Senator Harrke. Let me ask the last Mayor there, you said you 
had a high percentage of husbands and wives working ? 

Mr. Grorcreson. We have checked our figures—I don’t know the 
last exact figures—but recently in the State surveys, we are one of 
the cities in the State that has the highest number of couples work: 
ing. In other words, the reason we are not in such bad shape finan- 
cially as these other cities is that we have a lot of husbands and wives 
working together who together make a fairly good income, but the 
husband is not getting what you or I would call a good wage. 

Senator Hartke. That is what I was going to come to. If you 
had a situation where one of the spouses was not employed, would 
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you have a living standard which would be comparable to what we 
call an ordinary standard ? 

Mr. Grorcrson. No, sir. I think it would make quite a difference 
in our situation. 

Senator HarrKe. Do most of these couples have families ? 

Mr. Grorcrson. I would say the majority do. 

Senator Hartke. In other words, this forces them into a situation 
where somebody else has to take care of their children, is that right ? 

Mr. Grorcrson. That is correct. It would create a better family 
situation if we could get employment. 

Senator Hartke. What you are suggesting, then, is that although 
this situation exists and alleviates your problem: 

Mr. Grorceson. It is rot the best answer. 

Senator Harrxe. If the head of the family could be employed and 
his wife could stay at home with the children it would be better ? 

Mr. Grorceson. Yes, sir. 

Senator CrarK. Senator Javits? 

Senator Javits. No. 

Senator Cuiark. Senator Keating? 

Senator Kratine. I have no questions. I am very happy to have the 
Mayors here to help us. 

Senator CLark. Congressman Stratton ? 

Representative Strrarron. May I just ask Mayor Grover, is it not 
true that some of your unemployment problem in Gloversville is tied 
in with Schenectady and the General Electric Co., so that when the 
jobs fall here it also affects you in Gloversville? 

Mr. Grover. We have about 2,500 of that work force in the county 
that I mentioned before working out of the county. When GE cut 
down it had a tremendous effect upon unemployment, it increased it. 
And in taking over the welfare, I find that many of the men who are 
on welfare are ex-GE workers. 

Representative Srrarron. Mr. Chairman, we also have with us 
former Mayor Gregg of Amsterdam, who has prepared a statement. 

Senator Ciark. I was just going to ask the mayor to give his state- 
ment. 

But before I do, Congressman O’Brien, do you have any questions? 

Representative O’Brien. No, thank you, sir. 

Senator CuarK. We have a statement here from former Mayor 
Gregg of Amsterdam, which will be made a part of the record. 

(The statement follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF THOMAS F, GREGG, OF AMSTERDAM, N.Y. 


A resolution has been introduced by Congressman Samuel §S. Stratton to 
“conduct a full and complete investigation and study of the movement of * * * 
industries from established industrial locations to other parts of the country.” 

The question almost answers itself. It is because of the lower wage scale 
and benefits made possible by Government help. The low cost of electrical en- 
ergy developed by TVA is an example. It has been the means of luring tens of 
thousands of workers from the North to new industries in the South, attracted 
there by these considerations. Schenectady has suffered and Amsterdam like- 
wise, by the elimination of certain manufacturing activities transferred to the 
Kentucky region. The irony of this situation is that our area has provided 
about 11 percent of the cost of this and similar projects, only to have it serve 
as a means to our own destruction. 

The extent of this migration can easily be determined by compiling the sta- 
tistics readily available through the chambers of commerce of practically every 
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industrial city in the northeastern part of the United States. This part of the 
country furnishes a disproportionate share of the moneys necessary to finance 
the cost of financing the Federal Government, but receives a far less percent- 
age of moneys spent on governmental programs. 

We have witnessed a movement of the textile industry to the South because 
of low wages and cheap power, plus the lack of an atmosphere permitting orderly 
and peaceful organizing of the workers there. 

While the question of States rights may arise, it does seem that the “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” provision of the Federal Constitution 
should apply equally to all the people of this country, and not just for north- 
ern workers. That legislation should promptly be enacted insuring workers 
the right to organize anywhere without endangering the safety and welfare of 
those engaged in such activities. In addition, the passage of laws to equalize— 
by increasing the benefits now paid in the South for unemployment and com- 
pensation accidents, so as to bring into balance the costs of manufacturing in 
the two areas. This plus a really worthwhile minimum wage law would go 
a long way toward solving the problem—by equalizing the existing differentials, 
now so favorably rigged in favor of southern industrial plants. 

Because of factors not easily apparent, we have seen the vast airplane and 
missile industry transferred in almost its entirety to the Far West and North- 
west part of the United States. Again another example of taxation without 
equality of job opportunity. For we provide so much of the sinews for doing 
this job without a fair return of payrolls to our communities. 

To sum up, it seems to me that remedial legislation is now imperative to cor- 
rect these basic causes of our economic blight. Laws which will provide for 
taxes for Federal purposes in proportion to the amount of money spent in each 
area of the country on Federal projects of all kinds. A program of funneling 
back into the distressed areas of a substantial amount of the money spent by 
the Government on all types of projects—defense and all others. 

Is such legislation possible, or is this and similar hearings and meetings just 
“love’s labor lost’? We await your action with great interest and deep con- 


cern. A definite, positive approach to this problem will eradicate the causes 
thereof. 


Mr. Greec. We have 4,800 people living in Montgomery County 


that work outside of Montgomery County. 

Senator CLark. We will put your statement in the record. 

Let. me ask all four of you mayors, and former Mayor Gregg, this 
question: Do you have any problem with respect to the employment 
of older persons in your city? Is it harder for people over 40 to get 
a job than it is for those under 40? Would one of you act as a 
spokesman ? 

Mayor Grover. 

Mr. Grover. Yes, there is no question but what it is tougher. In 
the glove business, on account of what we believe is due to the im- 
ports and the unattractiveness of the glove business to younger people, 
the average age is considerably greater than it is in other industries, 
that is, I believe the average age of the gloveworker today is over 50. 

Senator Cirarx. You don’t have younger people coming in? 

Mr. Grover. They are not encouraged to come in, because it isn’t 
stable. 

Senator Crark. The point is, the job may not be there so long? 

Mr. Grover. That is the situation. 

Senator Crark. What is the situation with regard to older people? 

Mr. Marrvscerixo. Of course, in the carpet industry you have 
people that have devoted many years to weaving rugs, and there I 
would say that they are perhaps a little older. Naturally, when 
they get up to the age of 65 they retire. 

_ Now, there is a tremendous work force in the city at the present 
time that is familiar with the carpet industry, that is, weaving, that 
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is out of work. And that is due to Bigelow-Sanford moving out. 
And these people naturally are having a very difficult time in finding 
jobs, because there is nothing for them. They may range anywhere 
between 20 and 60 years. And they have had a difficult time, a very 
difficult time for the last 4 or 5 years. 

Senator CLrark. Would any of you gentlemen dissent from this 
statement I am about to make, that when a worker of the age of 
40 or more loses his or her job, it is considerably more difficult for 
him to get a new job than it is for a younger person? [Chorus of 
“Yeses.” | 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Marruscetxo. I might just add this, Senator, if I may. 

We have a situation also where we have students, perhaps, that 
go away to school, and after they have been away to college they 
don’t come back to the city, because there is very little there actually 
to offer them. We have younger people that are actually moving out 
of the city because the future is not really bright. And as I stated 
previously, what we need there are some factories. If we can get 
some plants there with the assistance—we have projects, but we don’t 
have the buildings to get these plants in, and if we could get some 
help along those lines, I am certain that you will do us a great service. 

Senator Ciark. Mayor, do you feel that you as a mayor, and the 
other public officials and your local business and labor people are 
making every effort which you can reasonably be expected to make 
to help your own situation before you call on either the State or 
Federal Government for assistance ? 

Mr. Marrvsceiio. Well, I say this, that immediately after Bige- 
low-Sanford, as I think is in my statement, moved out of the city 
of Amsterdam, the industry in Amsterdam was incorporated, and 
a drive was put on by the industries for Amsterdam to go out and 
solicit funds from the individuals of the city, approximately $400,000 
was obtained, and we put up the plant, and that plant is occupied 
today. But as I say to you, we perhaps could go out again and ask 
the people, but because they are unemployed, and because there aren’t 
enouh jobs, it is rather difficult to obtain this money. We in Amster- 
dam have definitely tried for the past 5 years to do everything we 
possibly can to bring in industry. We have businessmen in our com- 
munity that have traveled all over the United States at their own ex- 
pense to try to meet prospects and bring them in. And I talked to 
three of them yesterday, and the big problem they are confronted 
with is that we have the prospects, but we don’t know where to put 
them. 


NEED FOR MODERN PLANT BUILDINGS 


Now. we do have some buildings that are there, we have the former 
Bigelow-Sanford buildings which are there for a prospect, but where 
some plants want new buildings or want more modern buildings, 
we inst don’t have them, And T will say this, we have received as- 
sistance from the New York Development Corp., and we hav~ been 
doing everything that we possibly can, we have worked wi h the 
Derartment of Commerce and the State of New York. As I said 
previouslv, yes, we are working, and we will continue to work, and 
we hone that you will in some way find a solution to this problem. 

47557—60—pt. 95 
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Senator Ciark. Thank you, Mayor. 

If there are no further questions, I would like to thank you gentle- 
men for coming here. 

Senator Harrxe. I would like to comment on one statement made 
by Mr. Gregg in which he asked for laws which would provide taxes 
for Federal purposes in proportion to the amount of money spent 
in each area of the country on Federal projects of all kinds. I think 
what you are saying, Mayor Gregg, is that you want to take the 
amount of Federal taxes which are paid in the area, and if any Fed- 
eral money is spent in the area, that is to be channeled back propor- 
tionately ¢ 

Mr. Greec. That is right. 

Senator Harrxe. I just wanted to get that clarified. 

Senator Keatine. It is a very constructive suggestion. I have 
griped a long time, and I think my friend on the right from Pennsy]l- 
vania is in the same boat, and I guess my friend from Indiana is also. 
The State of New York for every dollar that it receives from the 
Federal Government on these grant-in-aid programs pays on the 
average of $2.90, or practically $3, for every dollar they get back, and 
I think they take an awful beating under some of these Federal-aid 
programs. And I think perhaps to a lesser extent that is true of 
Pennsylvania. 

I think your suggestion is good, but I don’t believe it is politically 
realistic to say that you are going to get back—it will be great for 
New York, it would be great for this community and other communi- 
ties in New York, but you would have some opposition from certain 
Members of the Senate and the House if you tried to put that over. 

Senator Ciarx. Thank you very much, gentlemen. I appreciate 
your being here. 

Our next witness is Mr. A. C. Stevens, manager of the Schenectady 
employee relations department of the General Electric Co. 

Perhaps I should make this announcement, because we have so 
many witnesses. I am just going to stay here until we hear them. 
The mimeographed statement indicates that we still need to hear this 
morning Mr. Stevens, Mr. Palmer, Mr. Callahan. Mr. Harris, Father 
Lamanna, Rabbi Bernard, Dr. Edward McLane, Mr. Kravitz, and 
Mr. Hallenbeck. 

While I am interested in lunch, I think our job is to hear the wit- 
nesses that have been scheduled, and I am going to stay here unti! 
I hear them. 

And that also highlights something else. I think we have had won- 
derful cooperation from the witnesses so far in curtailing their testi- 
mony, and I hope the witnesses that follow will cooperate in the same 
respect. 


STATEMENT OF A. C. STEVENS, MANAGER, SCHENECTADY PUBLIC 
AND EMPLOYEE RELATIONS DEPARTMENT, GENERAL ELECTRIC 
co. 


Senator Ciarx. Mr. Stevens, we are glad to have you. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Chairman, I filed a statement, but I would like 
to supplement it. 

Senator CuarK. The statement will be printed in the record at this 
point. 
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(‘The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT BY A. C. STEVENS, MANAGER, SCHENECTADY PUBLIC AND EMPLOYEE 
RELATIONS DEPARTMENT, GENERAL ELECTRIC Co. 


Iam A, C, Stevens, manager of Schenectady General Electric's public and em- 
ployee relations department. 

While the Albany-Schenectady-Troy area recently was removed from the Govy- 
ernment’s substantial unemployment list, there is still altogether too much 
unemployment in Schenectady, and much of this is the result of layoffs at 
General Electric. 

You already have heard about what this community is trying to do to help 
itself through the GUTS program, and the only thing I would like to add to that 
is that we in General Electric fully support GUTS, Inc., and we will do every- 
thing we can to cooperate with this organization to help bring new industry and 
new jobs to Schenectady. 

As far as employment at Schenectady GE is concerned, I would like to give 
you some background information so that you'll be able to see today’s develop- 
ments in a better perspective. 

I have brought with me, and would like to have entered as part of the record, 
a chart which shows fluctuations in employment at the Schenectady plant since 
World War I. As you can see, 19238 through 1928—-when employment stayed 
at around 22,000—is the last period of so-called normalcy we have been able 
to enjoy. 

Since then, for a variety of reasons, we have gone up and down like a yo-yo. 
In the 1928-29 boom, we went up to 29,000, then down to 12,000 in the pit of the 
depression, back up to 22,000 as World War II started in Europe, to an all-time 
high of 45,000 after America entered the war, back down below 30,000 after the 
war, when military contracts dried up, up again to 34,000 in the postwar boom, 
to a peak of 41,000 during the Korean war, back to 34,000 when the war ended, 
and down to 22,500 today because of the capital goods recession and the move- 
ment of departments out of Schenectady to other locations. 

I'd like to discuss department moves in some detail if I may since the subject 
is a highly emotional one and I think it would be healthy for all concerned to 
get the facts out into the open. 

In the post-World War II period, new departments were created in Schenec- 
tady and old departments left, and this has had an impact on our employment 
picture. The movement of departments into and out of Schenectady was not 
new, since it had been going on as far back as the early 1920’s, but there were 
more moves made in recent years than in any comparable time in the past. 

There were many reasons for this. One of the most important reasons was 
that we did not want to run a plant here with an employment base of more than 
30,000. We have found from experience that we cannot effectively manage a 
plant with an employment level much above this. For example, our labor turn- 
over in peak wartime periods was more than 4,000 people a year. We domi- 
nated the community’s economic life to such an extent that prospective new em- 
ployers almost certainly were influenced to stay out of Schenectady because 
they were afraid that any future expansion on our part could come only if we 
hired away their employees. 

Another important reason for the moves was our conviction that both the 
departments which moved and those which stayed needed more room to grow. 
In most cases, it was a choice of finding additional room or running the risk of 
having not only the departments which left Schenectady but also the ones which 
are here today lose substantial business and employment. 

Before the decision is made to move a department or a product line from one 
location to another, many pros and cons are considered. Nearness to markets, 
nearness to suppliers, transportation facilities, the labor market, community 
attitudes, State and local taxes—all these and many other factors are taken 
into account. 

Perhaps I shouldn’t have to say so, but for the people who feel otherwise, I 
would like to emphasize that we never moved a department out of Schnectady 
with the intention of hurting the community or of creating mass unemployment 
with all its attendant hardships to individuals and families. I know that some 
cynics will be tempted to remind me that the road to hell is paved with good 
intentions, but I’ll save them the trouble. Admittedly, our hindsight is better 
than our foresight. 
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: To the extent practicable, we tried to time our moves to coincide with a rise 
in business activity. Unfortunately, we didn’t see the recession coming. We 
had a lot of company in this, but while it might make us feel a little better to 
realize that the rest of the country made the same mistake we did, that doesn’t 
help the local situation very much. 

There’s very little I could say about department moves which would win us 
friends among the people they affected—employees who lost their jobs, merchants 
who lost customers, clergymen who lost members of their congregations, and 
the many Schenectadians who saw their friends and relatives move away. 

But there is also another side to this coin, and I think it ought to be pre- 
sented. Department moves in the postwar period weren’t on a one-way street, 
Twelve departments have left Schenectady in recent years, but the period since 
the end of the war also has seen the establishment here of the gas turbine 
department and the Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory, as well as the movement 
into Schenectady of several motor lines. In the aggregate, these operations 
today provide employment for more than 4,000 people. 

I’m not trying to minimize the impact department moves have had on this 
community, but we can’t help feeling the moves have been emphasized all out of 
proportion as far as Schenectady unemployment is concerned. When all factors 
are considered—the moves away from Schenectady ; the moves into Schenectady : 
the creation of new departments here; the fact that 1,900 people moved with 
their jobs when their departments left Schenectady; the fact that between 
5 and 6 percent of our employees leave us every year because they retire, take 
other jobs, become full-time housewives or pass away—when everything is con- 
sidered, the net unemployment resulting from all the postwar moves amounts 
to less than 1,500. We realize this is a statistic and we are aware that it does 
not measure the impact on individuals but it is significant nevertheless in terms 
of Schenectady’s economy. 

This is no small loss to a community of this size, but the recession—far more 
than the department moves—is responsible for the recent sharp decline in plant 
employment. If there hadn’t been any recession—if, instead, business had 
expanded the way we anticipated it would—there would be between 28,000 and 
30,000 people on our payroll today, including many of the people directly affected 
by department moves. 

All our past experience in this area indicates this to be so. Schenectady has 
long been an incubator plant. In many cases, products developed in Schenec- 
tady laboratories were temporarily manufactured here on a pilot basis and then, 
after a careful analysis of all the factors involved, a decision was made to move 
them to areas in which they would be most apt to be competitive and grow. 
In other cases, departments which had been in Schenectady for some time were 
moved to other areas for much the same reasons. 

For example, in the early 1920’s our wiring supplies department left Schenec- 
tadv. It has since grown to become the construction materials business which 
operates in several locations. Also, in the 1920’s the locomotive and car equip- 
ment department moved to Erie, Pa., and our old switchboard department became 
the Philadelphia works. These moves took place during a period when the 
Schenectody plant had the most stable employment record in its history, and 
the reason is that the moves were made at a time when other departments were 
explanding to pick up the slack—which is just what we hoped and expected 
world happen in the 1950's. 

The electronics lines which left Schenectady in the 1930’s and 1940's today 
form a basis for Electronics Park at Syracuse and more than a dozen other 
plants. The refrigerators which were manufactured in Schenectady until the 
1940’s today are the nucleus of Appliance Park in Louisville, Ky. The chemical 
onerations which left Schenectady in the 1940’s have since grown into the 
chemical division’ which operates at many locations throughout the country, in- 
eluding Schenectady. Similarly, the oil burner business which left here nearly 
20 years ago has developed into a home heating and air-conditioning business, 
much of which now is located in Tyler, Tex. 

As the departments and product lines which left Schenectady have grown, 
they have resulted in the creation of new payrolls, new jobs and new oppor- 
tunities in many sections of the country which had relatively little industry 
hefore the moves were made. The areas involved, in turn, started to increase 
their demands for electric power on local utilities, with the result in many cases 
that orders for turbines, generators, and motors were placed in Schenectady. 
Thece markets are growing, and as they continue to grow, we in Schenectady 
will have more opportunity to sell them the apparatus we manufacture here. 
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To help make sure of this, we have invested heavily to make this old plant 
modern and competitive. Our postwar investment in Schenectady amounts to 
nearly a quarter of a billion dollars—an investment rate of nearly $2,000 an 
hour, every hour of every day for 14 years, and we haven’t stopped yet. 

This investment is in line with two objectives—first, to have Schenectady 
departments become competitive enough to get the volume of work which will 
keep them fully occupied as steadily as possible; second, to keep building into 
this plant the kind of diversity which has kept the recession from hitting us 
much harder than it has. 

It isn’t generally appreciated, even by some of our own people, but Schenectady 
xeneral Electric is one of the most diversified plants of its size in the world. 
Of our 22,500 employees, about 11,000 work in long-cycle businesses which make 
heavy power producing equipment; another 3.500 people are engaged in defense 
work, such as we are doing on the Polaris missile and at KAPL; 2,000 others 
are working on research and the development of new products; shorter-cycle 
businesses, which make products like smaller motors, power tubes and chemicals, 
employ 4,000, and about 2,000 people work in general company offices and service 
organizations, such as our companywide sales headquarters. 

We're not sure this early what 1960 will be like, but we are basing our plans 
on the belief that employment will stabilize and start to rise in 1960. We will 
not go up as fast as we went down because, even with orders on the rise, 
every employee from top management right on down will have to work more 
effectively than he has in the past if we are to compete successfully not only 
with domestic manufacturers but with foreign producers as well. I suppose this 
might be considered a nice way of saying that we must have more output from 
every employee—and this means managers, engineers, scientists, factory workers, 
clerks, and everyone else connected with the business—and I think I should put 
it that plainly. 

Earlier this year we lost major orders to foreign competitors, an experience 
none of us want to go through again if we can help it. These orders would have 
provided enough man-hours of work to keep more than 1,000 factory people busy 
for a full year. The only way we can hope to keep this from happening again 
is to get more competitive and more productive all along the line. 

I think this committee will be interested to learn that shortly after we lost 
these orders, we made the decision to move into our 1960 production schedule 
six turbine-generator units not scheduled for delivery until 1961, in order to 
avoid a 500-job layoff in the large steam turbine-generator department. Action 
of this kind on such a scale is without precedent in the turbine industry. Each 
turbine-generator unit costs millions of dollars. This means we will tie up a 
tremendous sum of money in inventory on the shelf to smooth ont the sharp 
employment swings so typical of the turbine business. Employees and the com- 
munity will benefit, and so will the company since this action will help us retain 
the skilled people we'll need to have when the upswing comes, 

Also, to help relieve the employment situation, we have established a special 
marketing section to seek farm-in work from other General Electric plants and 
from outside manufacturers. ‘lo date, this operation has been able to bring in 
enough work to avoid laying off about 100 people, and we're hopeful that this 
will be only a start. 

I can assure you that our objective is not to throw people out of work. Tt 
is to operate an effective, competitive business—a business which will be able 
to meet all comers, foreign or domestic, and get the orders which will better 
enable the company to provide more jobs and steadier jobs. We hear a lot of 
talk today about automation and other technological advances, and how people 
are being put out of work as a result of them. I think any of us who has studied 
this knows that in recent times we have pushed the frontiers of technology 
farther than they have been pushed since time began, and that the advances 
which will be made in the next few years will dwarf even the most significant 
accomplishments made to date. VPartly this will come in America as a result of 
the increased competition from low wage areas overseas. Partly it will come 
because any time labor costs rise faster than productivity, there is powerful 
motivation to bring them back in balance by pouring technology into the system. 
Partly, too, it will come for the same reasons it always has come in the past— 
because great minds can never be content with maintaining the status quo, 
because technological advance is normal and natural in our society and because 
the public, which demands an ever-increasing standard of living, insists on it. 

But all of us know that technological advance, while it helps to raise the 
standard of living of the general public, also can cause short-range hardship to 
the employees whose jobs it affects and their families. 
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I think industry has a moral and social obligation to these people, just as we 
have a definite obligation to society to continue making the technological changes 
which result in higher living standards. Businessmen ought to be willing, and 
many of them are willing, to invest in the retraining of employees whose jobs 
are affected by technological change. We believe that whenever possible, 
changes should be introduced at a planned pace and in a period of rising busi- 
ness, so that a relatively few employees will be affected by any given change. 

Industry’s record on this score to date leaves much to be desired, and any 
businessman not afraid to look the problem squarely in the face will be the 
first to admit it. But I think it is also fair to say that more and more business- 
men recognize the social implications of technological advance and are willing 
to take action to help lessen its short-term impact on the people whose jobs it 
affects. 

However, this coin, too, has another side. While technological advance elim- 
inates certain jobs, it creates others. You’re as familiar with the industrial 
revolution as I am, so I will spare you any discussion of the subject. But, I 
think it’s worth mentioning that more than 6 cents out of every dollar of sales 
received by General Electric is invested in research and development, compared 
with an average of about 2 cents for manufacturing companies in all U.S. in- 
dustries. 

As a result of our investment in research and new facilities and equipment, 
there are more than 5,000 people employed at this plant on jobs which didn’t 
exist before the war. In many cases, research conducted at Schenectady has 
led to the creation of new products and new departments for General Electric, 
and even in the creation of whole new industries. For example, take manmade 
diamonds. How many people might be employed in this industry 5 years from 
now is anybody’s guess, but the product didn’t even exist 5 years ago. 

I think this is an important piece of the broad employment-unemployment 
picture Congress is looking at, and that it might have a bearing on this com- 
mittee’s reaction to various bills which might be introduced in the future. As 
far as the aid-to-depressed-areas bills now pending are concerned, I frankly 
admit that I felt a real temptation, after studying them, to tell you all the 
reasons why I think the approach taken in these measures could not possibly 
help Schenectady. I though seriously of telling you that the best thing you 
could do for us in Schenectady would be to let us alone so that we could work 
out our own problems in our way. 

But that kind of an approach is far from constructive. The trouble with 
most of us businessmen is that over the years we have earned the reputation 
as “aginers.” Whenever any Congressman proposed legislation which raised 
business costs, we have almost invariably taken a stand against it without 
offering any constructive suggestions of our own. 

Of course, businessmen would not be helping their companies, their empolyees 
or their communities by supporting legislation they felt was wrong, or even by 
ignoring it, neither of which we intend to do. 

But instead of merely opposing the legislation you are considering, let me 
suggest that you broaden the scope of your inquiry far beyond its present con- 
fines. Right now, I think you are looking more at symptoms than at causes. 
It may ease the conscience of the American people, acting through their rep- 
resentatives in Congress, to drop a Government contract or two into a depressed 
area, or to grant a fast tax writeoff to a company which builds a plant in a 
depressed area. It may ease our conscience, but it will not solve anything on 
any sort of long-range basis. There are reasons why any community becomes 
a depressed area in the first place, and if we do not get at those reasons and 
do something to correct them, then all the aid we pump in to alleviate the results 
can only have a temporary effect. The more aid we give on such a basis—the 
longer we kid ourselves into believing we can ignore the disease because we 
are treating the symptoms, however ineffectually, then the more the Govern- 
ment will take control of our private economy and the less we as a nation 
will be able to protect our individual freedoms and take the action needed to 
get at the heart of the problem which confronts us. 

The movement of industry from one section of the country to another cer- 
tainly is cause for concern to the section from which the movement is taking 
place. But potentially, at least, a much greater problem exists in what the busi- 
ness press is describing as a “stampede” of American firms to Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia, and South America. For the most part, American companies 
which are setting up plants in foreign countries are dcing so in order to sell 
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the products of those plants in the countries in which they are located. General 
Electric is among these companies and has been for many years. 

Already, however, an important minority of American companies with over- 
sea plants are producing for the American market, and the danger is that 
this, too, might become a stampede. 

We believe that one of the most important roles this committee could play 
is in informing the public of this potential threat. 

We feel, that if you could help make the American public more fully aware 
of the economic challenge it is facing, the American people will respond by 
outthinking, outworking, outproducing, and outselling any and all oversea com- 
petitors. 

Any businessman can yet up and plead for less government and lower taxes; 
any union leader can get up and ask for legislative restrictions on business 
which in the short run might help his membership; and anyone who holds 
public office certainly can count noses, decide where the most votes lie, and 
support legislation accordingly. But if all of us continue to follow our tradi- 
tional roles, the end result, in the face of today’s worldwide competition, can 
only be disaster. 

Despite the recent steel strike and the threat of other strikes over the same 
issues in other industries, I believe a climate is developing in which, labor, 
management and every other important segment of our society will be able to 
get together, with each group rising above its own narrow, partisan interests, 
to cooperate for the common good. 

A good start on this already has been made in Schenectady. As one example, 
labor and management at General Electric both realize that sharp swings in 
employment are bad for employees, the community, and the company alike, and 
we are trying to cooperate to help eliminate them as much as possible. This 
doesn’t mean that we don’t have differences of opinion or that we'll always be 
able to.agree on how to treat a particular situation, but at least each of us is 
making an honest attempt to understand the other’s problems. When I see some 
of the bitterness, stubbornness and just plain unreasonabless that exist on both 
sides in labor-management relations in other communities, I’m almost tempted 
to say that Schenectady is years ahead of the rest of the country in this respect. 

Another example of the start Schenectady has made on cooperating for the 
common good is the GUTS program. Here not only labor and management, but 
every segment of the community is getting together to try to accomplish some- 
thing for the good of all, even if it means that some groups might have to 
sacrifice some of their own immediate interests along the way. 

It seems to me thet Schenectady has a message with real meaning for the 
rest of the country. If the Schenectady approach makes sense to you, if you’ve 
been impressed by what you’ve seen and heard in this community, then I urge 
you to take Schenectady’s message and carry it to every city and town you visit. 
Any community which wants to help itself will thank you. 
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Mr. Srevens. I am just as hungry as you are, so I will make this 
short. 

As the area’s major employer for years, we recognize that our sit- 
uation is of major importance to you, and I want to give you as much 
background as possible even in this summary. 

First, if you will trace our employment record on the chart which 
we supplied, you will see that the last period of stable employment 
we have been able to enjoy in Schenectady was from 1923 to 1928, 
when there were about 22,000 people on our payroll. Since then em- 
ployment has swung quite widely for reasons which we have detailed 
in our statement. The principal reasons are wartime production, re- 
cessions and departments moving in and out of Schenectady. Wavr- 
time peaks and recession valleys are self-explanatory, so I won’t touch 
on them here. But I would like to cover department moves, since the 
subject is highly emotional, and has a great impact on the individual, 
and I think it would be helpful for all concerned to take it up. 

Ever since 1920, but particularly in the postwar period, depart- 
ments have been created in Schenectady and whole departments have 
left. Because of Schenectady’s role as a research center, when this 
point was reached we often were faced with a choice of finding addi- 
tional room or running the risk of having not only the departments 
which had left Schenectady, but also the ones which stayed lose sub- 
stantial business and employment. 

There is very little I can say about department moves which we 
wouldn’t say in front of the people they adversely affect, employees 
who have lost their work, merchants who have lost customers, clergy- 
men who have lost members of their congregations, and the many 
Schenectadians who saw their friends and relatives move away. But 
there is also another side to this coin, and I think it ought to be pre- 
sented. Departments in the postwar period weren’t on a one-way 
street. No departments have left Schenectady in recent years, but the 
period since the end of the war has also seen the establishment of the 
gas turbine department and the atomic powerplant, as well as the 
movement to Schenectady of several major lines of products and 
major expansion of the company’s research and development lab- 
oratory here. 

In the aggregate these operations today provide employment for 
more than 4,000 people. 

As far as the economic impact is concerned, that recent department 
moves have had on Schenectady, that is all covered in the statement 
that I gave you. My actual statement also covers in detail some of 
the things we are doing to help bolster and level out employment, for 
we consider the question of employment security a major problem to 
us. Two things that we have done along these lines in order to create 
a special subcontracting operation to seek work for Schenectady de- 
partments, and another thing we have done is to move into the 1960 
production schedules six turbine generator units not scheduled for 
delivery until 1960. 

This isa very significant move when you consider that these turbine 
generator units represent in the neighborhood of $15 to $12 million 
apiece. Together these moves will enable us to avoid about a 600- 
man layoff. 
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Also since the end of the war we have invested nearly a quarter of 
a billion dollars in Schenectady to help us become modern and com- 
petitive. This investment has enabled us to keep building into this 
plant the kind of diversity which has kept the recession from hitting 
much harder than it has. 

Though it isn’t generally appreciated by some of our own people, 
but Schenectady General Electric is one of the most diversified plants 
of its kind in the world. Of our 22,500 present employees, about 
11,000 work on long cycle businesses which make heavy power produc- 
ing apparatuses. Another 3,500 people are engaged in defense work, 
such as we are doing on the Polaris missile, and the atomic powerplant 
work; 2,000 others are working on the research and development of 
new products. There are other cycle businesses which make pr oducts 
like appliances. Power and chemicals employ 4,000, and about 2,000 
people work in the general company offices and service organizations 
such as our countrywide company sales headquarters here. We are 
not sure this early what 1960 will be like, but we are basing our plans 
on the belief that employment will stabilize and start to rise in 1960. 

Senator Ciark. In other words, you are hoping not to have any 
more layoffs this year? I don’t want to tie you down. 

Mr. Srevens. That is correct, that is our plan. 

We will not go up as fast as we went down, because even with orders 
on the rise every employee from top ms snagement down will have to 
operate most effectively. 

Senator CLark. You don’t presently contemplate moving any other 
departments out of Schenectady ? 


Mr. Stevens. We do not have any such plans. 

As I say, every employee will have to operate more effectively than 
in the past. if we are to compete not only with American manufacturers, 
but with foreign producers as well. 


AUTOMATION 


There are many other points I would like to cover, automation, and 
other technical advances, and how industry could overcome its short- 
term impact on people and communities, the effect of research and 
development on plant employment in recent years, and other subjects 
which are covered in my statement to you. But since time is running 
short I would try to confine myeslf to a short comment on what would 
be of interest to your committee, as I understand it. 

Senator Crark. Before you do that, let me ask you this, whether 
in your judgment the look ahead indicates that increasing automation 
will almost inevitably decrease total employment, whether that is 
true ? 

Mr. Srevens. I don’t think I can comment on that, because you have 
to qualify that. In the type of work we do here, the impact of our 
automation as such will not be immediate, nor will it be directly re- 
lated to automation. But I think eventually increasing automation 
and mechanization is inevitable as far as we are going to remain 
competitive. And if we handle it right I believe increasing competi- 
tive position that we are in as a result of that should be able to main- 
tain employment. 
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Now, we haven’t proven that in the past; I know that. This is a big 
question. 

Senator Ciarx. I note in your statement that two of the depart- 
ments which were born in Schenectady, so to speak, moved to Penn- 
sylvania, one to Erie, and another to Philadelphia. 

Mr. Stevens. Many years ago. 

Senator CLark. A good many years ago? 

Mr. Stevens. Thirty years ago. 

Senator Ciarx. Have any of your recent moves away from Schenec- 
tady been to areas where be rates are substantially lower, and State 
and local attitudes toward new industry are somewhat different than 
in New York? 

Mr. Stevens. Yes; I would say so, not entirely. 

Senator Ciarx. In other words, is the labor climate and the Govern- 
ment climate a factor you take into consideration in moving people 
out of here ? 

Mr. Stevens. It is a factor you take into consideration anytime you 
establish a manufacturing facility. Those alone are not the primary 
agents, however. 

Right now, and to your point, Senator, right now I think we tend 
to be looking more at symptoms and causes in some of these problems. 
It may ease the conscience of the American people acting through 
their representatives in Congress to drop a Government contract in 
a depressed area or grant a fast tax writeoff in plants in depressed 
areas. It may ease our conscience, but it will not solve anything in the 
first place, and if we do not get it these reasons and the causes and do 
something to correct them then all the aid we pump in to alleviate 
these results can only have a temporary effect. The more aid we give 
on such a basis, the more we kid ourselves into believing we can ignore 
the disease because we are treating the symptoms. 


FOREIGN COMPETITION 


Senator CLark. You are going to tell us what the disease is? 

Mr. Stevens. I think the statement helps to tell you. Iam not going 
to take up much more time, but I will try to explain. 

The movement of industry from one section of the country to the 
other may take place, but particularly at least a much greater problem 
exists in what the business press is describing as a stampede of Ameri- 
can corporations overseas. For the most part, American industries 
who are setting up plants in countries overseas are doing so in order 
to sell the products of those plants in the countries in which they lo- 
cated. General Electric is among these companies, and has been for 
many years. There are, however, an important minority of American 
companies with oversea plants who are producing for the American 
market, and the danger is that that too might become a stampede. 
And I believe that the fundamentals of the situations must be far 
better understood that they are today. And this is a fundamental 
cause that you asked for, in my opinion. 

Senator Hartke. What was that again? What is the fundamental 
cause ? 

Mr. Srevens. I think an understanding of the nature of the world 
market and its effect on our economy. 
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Senator Harrke. You think that is a major cause of unemploy- 
ment in the United States? 

Mr. Stevens. It is a potential indication of our condition. 

Senator Crark. It is a potential ? 

Mr. Stevens. Potential, beginning to become actual now. 

Senator Ciark. But that has nothing to do with unemployment ? 

Mr. Srevens. Not with the speed today. 

Senator Harrxe. I would like to ask you if you have any statistics 
to back up this broad statement and its generalization ? 

Mr. Stevens. The statement that the foreign market stands in? 

Senator Harrxe. That the foreign markets are the major cause of 
unemployment today ? 

Mr. Stevens. I didn’t exactly say that. I say potentially the prob- 
lems posed by the rising foreign productive facilities in the foreign 
market will give us continuously increasing problems which appear 
as Symptoms in the unemployment area. 

Senator Harrxe. I thought we were just at the disease now. 

Mr. Stevens. Take as an example the transistor radio—which 
doesn’t happen to affect Schenectady—but the Japanese have prac- 
tically captured the transistor market. 

Senator Hartke. I am willing to grant you there is a threat, I am 
aware of this, and probably every man in the U.S. Government is. But 
I am asking you, this is a disease, or are we still back on symptoms? 

Mr. Srevens. In my opinion, the symptom is the unemployment 
situation. 

Senator Hartke. He said something about disease, didn’t he ? 

Senator CLark. He was getting ready to tell us the disease, and per- 
haps he will. 

Mr. Stevens. I think the disease is the problem of competing with 
these foreign facilities with the much different conditions we have. 

Senator Crark. I think the difference between you and Senator 
Hartke, if I can try to pinpoint it, is that you think, and I tend to agree 
with him, that this foreign competition is not as desperately serious as 
your statement would perhaps lead us to believe. 

Mr. Stevens. Then, 1f you believe that, my statement is all the more 
to the point. I firmly believe that if we neglect the effect of the rising 
foreign markets and the foreign producing facilities, we are kidding 
ourselves, and we are working on the wrong causes, It is a matter of 
emphasis. 

Senator Crark. And you think, then, that this is the disease ? 

Mr. Srevens. I think it is an important phase of the disease. 

Senator Harrxe. I want you to present for the committee the 
statistics backing up your conclusion. 

Mr. Stevens. I haven’t them right here. I mentioned one example. 

Senator Harrke. You see, I am on our side-— 

Mr. Srevens. I think you are. I think it is a matter of emphasis. 

Senator Harrxe. I am worried as much about foreign competition 
as you are. I realize that we are no longer the biggest exporter of 
automobiles in the world, we are second to Germany. But I am saying 
to you that I would like something to show that this is the problem 
which affects, for example, Schenectady, N.Y., employment. 
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Mr. Srevens. I can give you in qualitative form some examples. 
Not too long ago we lost an order for three very large turbine gen- 
erators—and when I say “very large turbine generators” 

Senator Harrker. In the interest of saving time, I am very familiar 
with that. 

Mr. Srevens. If you are familiar with that, that is one example. 

Senator Crark. We all are. Is that the one the British got away 
from you? 

Mr. Stevens. That isright. That is one example. 

And we have had this condition among our water-wheel generators 
for years, where the foreign producers have been able to outcompete 
us; that is, underbid us. 

Now, we have met this competition by very diligent work to pro- 
duce more efficient products, and this in my opinion is one of the 
things that we have got to address ourselves to. Anything that tends 
to make us less compet itive is, in the long run, going to create a further- 
ance of this problem that we are all addressing ourselves to, 

Now, if you would like more specific examples, I am not prepared to 
give them to you now, but I would be very glad to document this. 

Senator Harrke. Let me say this to you: I am not. unaware of the 
foreign competition problem, but I think when you put it at the top 
of the list, then that is all out of proportion to where it belongs. 

Mr. Stevens. Iam saying potentially, sir. 

Senator Harrke. Potentially, I would agree that it is a real threat, 
but I wouldn't even say then that it goes to the top of the list. 

Mr. Stevens. That is a matter of opinion. I am impressed, the 
more I see the situation, with the fact that we have not yet appre- 
ciated it—— 

Senator Harrie. Let’s come back a moment. We are here today 
examining « situation where you have a bad unemployment problem. 
So you don’t have to worry about. the potential in respect to that; we 
know we have one now. 

Mr. STEVENS. In my opinion, if you ignore that—and I am not 
opposed to doing what we can—and we think we are doing it in our 
community, and we think that you are addressing yourselves to the 
problem— -T am not opposed to doing shines which would help alle- 
viate the headaches we have here 

Senator Harrke. Polio may get me someday. I had my shot, but 
polio hasn't affected me as yei. But you have polio now: you have a 
fins 1se—unemployment—now. This is what. I want to find out, what 
caused it now. 

Mr. Stevens. I have covered it in the statement. I didn’t think 
you wanted to spend the time. 

Senator Harrke. I read your entire statement, incidentally, and I 
didn’t see it covered, honestly. 

Senator Crark. Why don’t you just highlight it for a minute, Mr. 
Stevens / 

MEET COMPETITION CONDITIONS 


Mr. Srevens. Very briefly, I believe that our problem is a matter 
of competition. The reasons we moved departments out. of Schenec- 
tady, among others, is to keep us in a competitive condition in the 
world market, not only domestically but in the world market. This 
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company is traditionally the incubator of new products, and as it be- 
comes clear what the potential markets for those products are, we 
traditionally have to make a decision where those products will be 
manufactured. And naturally we have tried to locate that point of 
manufacture at a location where we have optimum conditions for 
meeting competition. 

So that in the period following the Korean war we pursued a course 
which has been traditional with us here; that is, we made some moves 
that we felt in the total picture of the General Electric Co. were de- 
signed to insure competitive position, a prosperous and virile opera- 
tion, in order, among other things, to insure continued employment 
of people. 

Now, what I am saying today is that we believe our problem is to 
overcome the causes “that are ‘making us noncompetitive in many 
areas. And I can point this up, and if you like, I will be much more 
specific, but I can’t supply it at the moment. I can document this 
and would be glad to submit it, if you like, as affecting products right 
here in Schenectady. 

I think you differ with me, and you think my emphasis on the for- 
elgn situation may be undue. 

Senator Crark. In the back of my mind, and maybe in that event 
Senator Hartke’s too, is—I am wondering whether you are suggest- 
ing as either desirable or politically feasible a lower ing of the wage 
scale? 

Mr. Stevens. No; I am not at all. What I am suggesting is that if 
we are demanding the high wage scale that we have here, we must 
see that we get a commensurate productivity, and there is no hiding 
about that at all. 

Senator Harrkr. How does your productivity compare, for exam- 
ple, with 1919? 

Mr. Stevens. Well, you are comparing apples and pears. I don’t 
know on what basis. ‘The figure produced more per man—I don’t 
know about per dollar—but per man he produced more, obviously, or 
you wouldn’t have the economy you have today. 

Senator CLarKk. Let me put it this way: In your judgment has 
productivity in America increased to the same extent as the level of 
w ages t 

Mr. Srevens. I would say, in general, no; otherwise, we wouldn’t 
have inflation as we have. We have had to raise our prices, if you 
want to put it that way. If productivity had stayed commensurate 
with wages and other costs, I don’t. think we would have had to raise 
prices. 

Senator CrarK. I won’t argue that with you because that is not 
within the jurisdiction of the committee. Of course, profit has had 
something to do with that, too. 

Mr. STEVENS. It is not mine, either. 

Senator Hartke. What I was getting at, you produce a lot more 
than in 1919, don’t you? 

Mr. Stevens. Sure. 

Senator Harrxe. Of everything, here in General Electric ? 

Mr. Srevens. Our total productive capacity ¢ 

Senator Harrke. Your total production. 

Mr. Srevens. Sure. 
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‘ “roe Harrke. But your employment is about the same as it was 
in ? 

Mr. Stevens. When you pick 1919, that happened to be a postwar 
depression. 

Senator Harrke. Well, take 1920 and 1921. 

Mr. Stevens. Expressed in terms of employment, our employment 
was about the same thing as it is today. 

Senator Harrke. And that is true nationally, that production em- 
ployees are no more today in number than they were in 1920 or 1921? 

Mr. Stevens. That is right. 

Senator Hartke. Then the point I am getting at, the productivity 
of your workers had to increase. 

Mr. Stevens. Sure, certainly. 

This is what I mean by mechanization and technological improve- 
ment. It has made possible the rise in wages that we had. 

Senator Javits. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Senator CuarK. Yes. 

Senator Javirs. Is General Electric an exporter as well as an im- 
porter ? 

Mr. Stevens. Yes. 

Senator Javits. How does this balance out, then? Do you fear the 
imports as having a deleterious potential? What about your export 
business, has that accomplished and brought you a lot of additional 
money ? 

Mr. Srevens. Sure, our export business have always been an appre- 
ciable factor in our business. 

Senator Javits. Can we have any idea as to how much that has 
grown with relationship to this dangerous potential ? 

Mr. Stevens. I can’t tell you, because I would have to speak on the 
basis of the entire company. 

Senator Javirs. Mr. Stevens, I think it is important because I did 
notice the character of the questioning, that you answer us today. 
We are not unfriendly in the sense of arguing with you, I am sure, 
and that is true for all of us. But we are trying to get the detail, 
and you only keep it by sharp and incisive questioning. And I think 
we are very interested in what you are talking about. It isn’t as 
though we are passing it off as nothing important; it is vital. And 
we do want to know both sides of the coin, and we do want to know, 
Has it happened—is it going to happen? And we have the highest 
regard for one of the stalwarts of our defense picture. But you are 
going abroad, and many other companies are going abroad, and so 
far that has not affected the domestic market except to the extent 
of making what you are making here abroad. But it is all those bal- 
ancing factors that I think we are interested in, and the single fact 
that I notice you are pretty darned mad—and I don’t use that in the 
colloquial sense—that you lost the turbines. 

Mr. Stevens. No, it wasn’t a case of being mad, it was a case of 
trying to determine what a thing of that sort portended. This dram- 
atizes a trend of which many people were not aware, and that is 
the rapidly rising productive facilities abroad. I was over there 
last spring, and I was very much impressed with the tremendous 
sense of urgency of the people over there. It was wonderful. 
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Senator Criark. I would like to back up what Senator Javits has 
just said; I agree with him thoroughly. And it seems to me that 
maybe General Electric is in a better position than almost anybody 
else to give us the answer to this really tough question: How can you 
protect American companies and American labor from foreign com- 
petition and still expect to get good export business and a prosperous 
world trade? That bothers me very much. 

Mr. Srevens. I would like to make it clear, I am not expert on 
foreign trade, and I don’t want to get into a field I don’t know any- 
thing about. 

But to keep it to Schenectady’s problem, if you will, my feeling is 
that the foreign situation highlights the need to become increasing- 
ly effective, in other words, not become complacent about our costs. 
And everything that we do must be measured as one factor, at least, 
the effect that it has on our competitive position. That is really what 
I am talking about. 

Senator Cuark. I think we will agree on that. 

Mr. Srevens. I don’t think there is any disagreement on that. 

Senator Harrke. May I ask you, Mr. Stevens, is the cause of the 
unemployment condition here competition ? 

Mr. Stevens. To some degree, yes. 

Senator Harrxe. Have you been able to remain competitive ? 

Mr. Srevens. In some lines, and some not. 

Senator Cirark. Where you are not, you are moving to lower cost 
areas ¢ 

Mr. Stevens. No, where we are not, we are faced with the question 
of whether we have any way of making ourselves competitive, and 
one of those is to move. But that has not been done, to my recollec- 
tion, no such moves have been made just because of that alone. Our 
moves have been made as a result of long term planning in the light 
of what we believe to be the potential of some of these businesses. 
Some of these businesses have been moved in here as well as out. 

Senator Harrke. This is the main industry here, as I understand 
it. I feel that General Electric should be complimented for having 
such an interest in a community. I do think the community also has 
the right to expect something from General Electric. 

Mr. Stevens. I agree with that heartily. 

Senator Hartke. Now, then, what I am trying to find out—and 
that is very important, because this is part of our study—what I am 
trying to find out is, what are the causes of this tremendous drop in 
employment? Do you think there is any chance of recouping it as 
far as General Electric is concerned in this community ? 

Mr. Srevens. This is the reason, Senator, that I gave you a chart 
showing employment, and I detailed the causes of it in there. I don’t 
happen to have it with me. 

Senator Ciark. We have it. 


TRENDS IN EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Stevens. But the summary of it comes to my mind. Te tre- 
mendous fluctuations you see in there were caused by the First World 
War, the great depression, the Second World War, and then the 
period following that, and then the Korean situation. Now, in normal 
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peacetime periods you will find a general downtrend of employment in 
there. It is interrupted by these peaks and valleys because of de- 
pressions and wars. 

Senator Harrxe. But that doesn’t show in your chart, Mr. Stevens. 

Mr. Srevens. I think it does, if you have the chart in front of you. 

Senator Harrke. The only time you had any substantial increase 
was before 1929, and from 1929 all the way to 1941 

Mr. Stevens. It was a prewar building period from 1939 through 
1941. 

Senator Harrxe. It is fine, if that is the explanation. Is that the 
explanation for that? 

Mr. Srevens. Yes. 

Senator Harrxe. But since 19—I would say, the way it looks on 
your chart, about October of 1952, or November of 1952 

Mr. Stevens. Which was the end of the Korean situation. 

Senator Harrxe. Where you had approximately 42,000 or 41,000 
people employed, since then you have not had anytime where the em- 
ployment has gone up, it has been a constant downturn, and it looks 
to me like it is getting worse rather than better. 

Mr. Stevens. Yes, that is about right. Beginning in 1953 we had 
the cancellations and reduction of defense business occasioned by the 
end of the Korean war. And that sharp drop from 1953 down to 1954, 
where it leveled off at 34,000, was principally due to the sharp reduc- 
tion of defense work and reconversion again to peacetime work here 
in General Electric. 

Senator Hartke. What happened from 1956 on? 

Mr. Srevens. From 1956 on, several things happened. One was, 
we had a rather unsuspected and rather sharp reduction of total busi- 
ness here. In other words, there was a recession in activity. 

Senator Cuark. Is this the national recession ? 

Mr. Stevens. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hartke. In 1956? 

Senator Ciark. Yes. I was wondering whether this didn’t predate 
the national recession. 

Mr. Stevens. We had a dip in 1956, and another one in 1958. 

But this coincided with the movement of the departments that had 
been planned over a number of years, and this is also what I tried to 
explain in that statement. During the Korean situation we had to 
hold off movements of certain of our facilities 

Senator Harrke. Where did they move to? Give me an instance. 
Where did they move to; what area? I know you people know this, 
but I don’t. 

Mr. Stevens. Sir, I would be glad to tell you. Our control busi- 
ness, which is industrial control apparatus, had been here for many 
years, and the business had grown to a point where it. was obvious 
that if it stayed here we would have to move something else out or 
that out. Our conclusion was that it would be better—it had enough 
potential as a growth business to segregate it into two or three sepa- 
rate lines of departments and move to other locations. 

Senator Hartke. Where? 

Mr. Stevens. One of those locations was Bloomington, III. 

Senator Hartke. What is the labor condition in Bloomington, II1., 
do you know? 
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Mr. Stevens. I don’t know; I have never known that. 

Senator Harrxe. What I am trying to get at is, has it appreciably 
added to the total unemployment in the country / 

Mr. Stevens. I can say categorically it has, but you don’t know 
what the situation is in each of these towns today. The total em- 
ployment in control business rose over anything we had here; yes, 
because the facilities in which we operated our control business were 
then taken over by expanded business here in Schenectady. 

Senator CLrark. Where else did you go beside Bloomington ? 

Mr. Stevens. Well, to Bloomington, to Morrison, IIl., to Roanoke, 
Va., and Waynesboro, Va. It broke up into four parts. Each one 
of those parts—and I am not talking about just today—normally it 
is today a much larger factor than it was when it was here. We 
foresaw that if we kept those departments here in Schenectady we 
would stifle them, and we made these moves to areas where we felt that 
we could grow in order to give elbow room for our growing businesses 
here. You see, one of our traditional businesses in Schenectady has 
been heavy apparatus, as I mentioned. 

Senator Harrxe. But the point I am getting at—you gave it an 
opportunity to grow, but from the charts it indicates that the growth 
is not occurring in Schenectady. 

Mr, Stevens. What I have tried to say is that, expressed in employ- 
ment, the businesses that are in Schenectady should employ somewhere 
around 30,000 people. The distance between the 30,000 and 40,000 
with which you started off at the end of the Korean situation is 
probably the result of the going out of the war business. We ha: no 
idea, and have never entertained seriously the idea that we could run 
an efficient plant with much more than 30,000 people here. We tried 
it during two war periods, and we found great difficulty in operating. 
We also don’t think that it is possible to attract diverse industry to this 
community if they are going to have hanging over their heads the 
possibility of our tremendous expansion and taking the people away. 
So we have been pretty frank with people, and have been telling them 
that we do not plan to expand our employment more than about 30,000 
people. So the difference between the 30,000, which I say is a normal 
measure of our present installation here, and our present employment 
of 22,500 is mainly occasioned by the fact that our business level is low, 
due to the present depression, plus the fact that we have found it 
mandatory to improve our efficiency—and this we intend to continue 
to pursue in order to continue to remain competitive—and this means 
that we need less people in order to get the same output. 

Senator Hartke. That is the point I am getting at 

Mr. Stevens. You are asking when we go back to 30,000 ? 

Senator Hartke. That is right. 


POTENTIAL SCHENECTADY EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Stevens. All I am saying is that we believe the potential of the 
businesses we have in Schenectady—and remember that the businesses 
we have here are among the more important businesses we have in the 
country—the potential of those businesses and the growth potential 
that we see ahead in the economy represent an appreciable increase 
in the requirements for the people. Now, I would be a fool, I think, 
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to try to guess when we get to 30,000, or if we get there. But we do ex- 
pect that our employment has about leveled off at the present time. It 
is a little below what we had anticipated, possibly due to the steel 
shortage. But we expect it to begin to rise somewhere in 1960, and 
then to slowly rise again. If our economic predictions are any good 
at all, and we think they are 

Senator Harrke. Do you think they are any better than they were 
when you missed the recession of 1958 ? 

Mr. Stevens. I hope they are. 

Senator Hartke. I hope they are too. But this is a point that con- 
cerns me—— 

Mr. Stevens. These are not only our own estimates. These are 
pretty generally mentioned throughout the country, as you know. 

Senator Harrxe. I understand that. And that is what worries me. 
I would like to hope that we are going to have better times and full 
employment, but I know we have about 514 percent of the people out 
of work in the Nation. 

Mr. Stevens. It worries us there. And we think a contribution to 
this problem is to make certain that we don’t operate in such a way that 
our businesses at various locations, such as Schenectady, would de- 
teriorate, and that we will suffer the competitive problem that in part 
has contributed to our present situation. 

Senator Harrxe. I think that is commendable, and I think that is 
agreed upon. 

Mr. Srevens. I think I pointed out that we have spent something 
like a quarter of a billion dollars to modernize this plant. 

Senator Harrxe. What I am getting at—in Schenectady, what is 
there that has caused this disease, rather than the symptoms? 

Mr. Srevens. I guess I am repeating myself, but the causes are 
several; there is no single cause. The cause in part has been the 
general recession; in part it has been the fact that we have made—— 

Senator Harrxe. We haven't had a general recession, now, since 
1953. 

Mr. Stevens. Wait a minute 

Senator Harrxe. We have not had a general recession since 1953? 

Mr. Stevens. I don’t know what you call this one right now, as far 
as we are concerned. 

Senator Harrke. Continuously since 1953 ? 

Mr. Stevens. I am talking about the present level of business and 
the capital goods business. 

I would like to make clear, Senator, that our company here, at 
least. in Schenectady, depends for its growth, the growth of the na- 
tional productive capacity—and when industrial and utility expan- 
sion was halted, our business was halted. Now, it is true that we 
have different time cycles in our various businesses. When I spoke 
of diversity, what I said is true. But in the long pull, unless this 
economy is expanding, our business doesn’t expand. 

Senator Harrxe. Is the economy expanding, in your opinion, now! 

Mr. Stevens. Not right now with us. 

Senator Harrke. It is not? 

Mr. Srevens. For this reason. Many of our long cycle apparatuses 
require 2 and 3 years between the time the order is placed and the 
time the product is shipped, so while our orders have improved in the 
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last year, it will not be reflected in employment until late 1960. That 
is the reason I said I think we will level off our present employment, 
and we expect to see it rise, barring some unforeseen things that we 
don’t now see, we expect to see it rise later. 

What I am also saying is that while we are concentrating on the 
immediate and the current problem, I hope we are not misled into 
doing things as temporary aids to the problem which in the long run 
are going to make it more difficult for us to maintain stability. Do 
you see what I mean? And I mentioned the competition with the 
foreign facilities as an example. I am not opposed to foreign trade, 
and I don’t want to get into that subject. 

We think our job i is to become competitive with producers all over 
the world, just as we think it is our job to be competitive with 
Westinghouse. 

Senator Harrxe. Let me summarize. I don’t think there is any 
use in laboring this any further. And I again want to make it 
clear that I think you have made a very valuable contribution. But 
you end up your statement by pointing out that you think that 
Schenectady is years ahead in labor relations. It seems to me that 
Schenectady has a message which has a real meaning for the rest of 
the country. That would scare it, if this is the meaning for the rest 
of the country. 

Mr. Srevens. Let me enlarge on that. When this statement was 
written I had assumed that you would have heard the presentations 
of some of the other witnesses here today. Now, one of the presenta- 
tions, as I understand it—and I have been away, | just got back this 
morning—I believe is the local effort to awaken people—and this 
is all of. us, including me—to the realities of the situation today, and 
get out of any compl: wcency that we may have as far as our part in 
shaping our own future is concerned. 

Senator Harrxe. Well, Amsterdam told us today that they had 
been awakened to their situation for 5 years. 

Mr. Stevens. Iam familiar with Amsterdam. 

Senator Harrke. They have awakened, and they certainly haven’t 
been complacent there. 

Mr. Srevens. This goes deeper again. This is a matter 

Senator Harrxe. This is what I want to get, what is deeper. 

Mr. Srevens. Attitudes. 

Senator Hartke. Attitudes like what? 

Mr. Stevens. Attitudes toward the need for every one of us to be 
more effective in the job we do. We are all guilty. You are getting 
into a philosophical area, I agree, but I don’t believe this thing is 
going to be solved 

Senator Harrke. Ti imagine that if you talked to any unemployed 
people here they would say, “I will change my attitude, if you tell 
me how if I changed my attitude I could get : a job.” 

Mr. Srevens. I hope before the day is over that some testimony 
will come out along these lines. 

Senator Harrke. These people who are out of work like to work, 
I basically believe that, and what I am trying to get from you— 
I am not going to belabor it any further, and I hope ‘that you would 
give us some concrete step which would change the situation or al- 
leviate this problem of a man who wants a job can’t find one. 
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Mr. Srevens. Again I can say that this concrete step must come 
from our ability to employ many, and our ability to employ many 
in turn is dependent upon our ability to get orders and compete with 
our competitors all over the world. This is what we are assessing our- 
selves with as « company. In addition to this, I have been in this 
community a long time, and I know a great many of the unemployed 
people, and I am concerned over the individual « cases, but I also 
recognize that sympathy alone will not fix this thing. We have got 
to be realistic about it. 

And we think that another facet of this problem is for this whole 
community, and I believe this is taking place, to realize that there 
is much that can be done by their own efforts. And I am very much 
encouraged by several things. One is the extreme concern shown by 
leaders of this community. I am not going to say that every man 
in town is enthusiastic over this community, 1 know that is silly. But 
I think there is a rising tide of realization ‘here—and this is very con- 
mendable and very encouraging to me—to not to depend on some- 
body else thinking for me, as helpful as that may be. 





COMMUNITY EFFORTS 


Senator Hartke. Mr. Stevens, I am going to go along with that. 
The familiar Operation Bootstrap, the No. 1 “example was E] Dorado, 
Ill., written up in Fortune magazine. Do you recall that 4 

Mr. Stevens. Yes. 

Senator Harrkxr. And I was over in southern Illinois and conducted 
several hearings. The chamber of commerce and the business leaders 
practically came on bended knees and begged for help and said Opera- 
tion Bootstrap in E] Dorado, IIl., was a failure. 

Mr. Srevens. I wouldn’t dispute that, because I am not familiar 
with it. 

Senator Harrke. If you go to Connellsville, Pa., they had a little 
trouble with Operation Bootstrap too. 

I think the testimony before this committee so far shows that these 
local industrial improvement agencies can do a splendid job the first 
time around, they can also do a good job the second time around. But 
there is no third time around, because they have gotten to the bottom 
of the barrel of local resources, and the community is either going to 
disintegrate, or it is going to get needed help. You can make a 
philosophical case for letting it disintegrate. 

Mr. Srevens. I certainly will not make that case. I have lived here 
a long time, and I intend to stay. 

May I add one thing, because you refer to my mention of the fact 
that we feel encouraged in the labor-management area. And IT be- 
lieve this is fundamental, it is a matter of the attitude not only of 
the union, but of us, I think this is a two-way affair. We have tried, 
and I think our union leaders have done the same thing, we have tried 
to recognize what our common problems are. And I feel sincerely 
encouraged to see that we are getting a better recognition of each 
other’s problems. This is not a one-way affair. And when I say that 
Schenectady in some respects is years ahead of other communities that 
I see in this respect, 1 say it because I personally am fairly close to 
the union situation here. And I believe I see signs of the recognition 
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of common interest on both parts that is very encouraging indeed. 
I believe this is fundamental to the competitive problem as well as the 
leng-term problem. 

You might ask the union leaders about this. 

Representative Srrarron. May I ask a question ? 

I agree with you that this is a very important program, and I have 
cooperated fully with it, and I hope we will get some results on it. 

There is one question which may be a little philosophical that I 
would like to get your thoughts on. Your statement says that you 
feel the key to this is to get the American people to respond to this 
by “outthinking, outproducing and outselling all oversea competi- 
tors, 

Mr. Stevens. In the long pull, I think that is true. 

Representative Srrarron. Now the thing that has bothered me— 
I don’t know the answer to it—perhaps it may have lain behind the 
steel strike—in the long run will it be possible for us in a State like 
New York to do this without at the same time reducing our standard 
of living! 

Mr. Stevens. I think we should start off with the idea that we are 
not going to reduce our standard of living. That is a constant in 
this format, in my opinion. I think we have got. to maintain the 
standard of living as one of the fixed objectives. And the question 
is, in order to maintain this standard of living, how do we go about 
it? And I think we maintain it by becoming more effective, every 
one of us. And I say we can’t be soft or complacent about this. And 
I think we are all guilty of this. 

You have been abroad, so you know what you see over there, you 
know the people over there. And they have a sense of urgency which 
is outstanding. 

Representative Srrarron. And if they can produce at 30 cents an 
hour or 7 cents an hour, and we pay higher wages in order to be 
able to live and sustain our standard of living, how do we close 
that gap? 

Mr. Srevens. You don’t close it overnight, I realize. Fortunately 
the discrepancy I don’t think is as great as you indicate. I didn’t 
see any 30-cent labor, but I saw plenty of $1 labor. 

Representative Stratton, Japanese, I am talking about. 

Mr. Stevens. I haven't been there; you have. 

Senator Crark. I have just come back from there, and it isn’t 
quite that bad. 

Mr. Srevens. I thought it was 60 or 70 cents, and that is tre- 
mendous. 

But we recognize that unless we build into our products features 
which can’t be obtained from these foreign fields and make our prod- 
ucts serve the market better than their products can, then we can’t 
expect to serve the markets as well as they can, except as we may 
protect. ourselves by tariffs and that sort of thing. And it may not 
be that the solution of this whole thing lies ‘in this single factor of 
maintaining cost. control, but that is a factor. Failing that, we can’t 
win anyway. We have got to do a lot more things besides that, too. 
And I am not saying anything against efforts which are made which 
recognize these fundamentalities to relieve these present situations. 

Senator Hartke. I am going to excuse myself, Mr. Stevens, but 
first may I just say this? I listened to the President of the United 
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States yesterday state that we are just bursting our seams; that 1960 
is going to be the greatest year in history. And I join with him in 
that hope, and anything else. But you talk about this attitude of 
the people, everything seems to be centered now on maintaining our 
present standard of living. Have we lost the American pride of think- 
ing that we can improve our standard of living? Are we going to 
be content to maintain what we have, or go lower? 

Mr. Srevens. I think our pride should be in maintaining the 
standard. 

Senator Harrke. Maintaining it or improving it ? 

Mr. Stevens. We can’t maintain it unless we can justify it. 

Senator Harrke. All right. 

Sentaor CLark. Congressman O’Brien / 

Representative O’Brien. No. 

Senator Ciark. You have been very patient, Mr. Stevens, and | 
hope you believe that there is nothing antagonistic in the questions 
I have asked. 

Senator Harrke. I want you to know that there is nothing in mine 
either. I have the highest respect for General Electric. They are in 
Owensboro, Ky., just across the river, and also in Bloomington, Ind. 

Senator Cuark. I would like to get two or three facts in the record. 

Take a look at the chart which you attached to your statement, 
please. 

Let me ask you whether in your opinion—and I think this will sum- 
marize what you said before—whether that decline in unemployment 
in Schenectady since the peak of the Korean war was due to any sub- 
stantial extent to foreign competition which has decreased your sales 
opportunities ? 

Mr. Stevens. Yes, to some degree, but it is not a major factor, cer- 
tainly, in the early stages of that decline. I think this problem is 
becoming increasingly apparent to us. I think right now we probably 
can account for a fairly substantial number of jobs right here in 
Schenectady that are failing to materialize because of our foreign 
situation. 

Senator Harrke. For example, the lost turbine order is one, I im- 
agine. 

Mr. Stevens. The turbines are. The large motor generators are 
some, and some of our motor business, yes, the lines that we have 
built. 

“LOWER COST AREAS” 


Senator CLark. Now, anew subject. Looking again at the chart, do 
you think that decline is due in any significant part to the movement 
of your plants to lower cost areas? I am not talking about motiva- 
tion now; I am talking about effect. 

Mr. Stevens. I will take the question just as you phrased it. I 
don’t know what you mean by “lower cost areas.” I would say 
lower: 

Senator Crark. What I mean by “lower cost areas” are areas where 
your labor costs are lower, and where your governmental taxes, un- 
employment compensation, and the like are less. I am not talking 
about motivation now. 
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Mr. Srrvens. I think it has had some effect, because labor rates 
in some oi these plants have been lower, not all. For instance, our 
refrigerator business used to be located in Schenectady and today is 
in Louisville, Ky., and our rates are no lower than they are here; 
in fact they are higher. 

Senator Ciark. I don’t want you to be defensive about this; I am 
not being critical. 

Mr. Stevens. I just wanted to answer your question directly. 

Senator Crarx. Let me phrase it a little differently. Suppose we 
had national standards for unemployment compensation, and suppose 
through some mechanism or otherwise costs were approximately the 
same across the country for the kind of labor you are looking for. 
Do you think that this would have affected to a significant extent the 
employment chart in Kentucky which you put in the record ? 

Mr. Stevens. I think I can answer that more easily. No, because 
our decisions to move out of Schenectady were not motivated to any 
extent by that; in fact as far as I am concerned, that was not a pri- 
mary consideration. Now, where we located—we knew we were going 
to move out someplace, we knew we couldn't keep it here—but w where 
we located was determined by many factors. 

Senator Ciark. But you looked around before you found another 
site? 

Mr. Stevens. That is right. 

Senator Crark. And your reason for moving was not motivated by 
the fact that the costs in this community were : too high? 

Mr. Stevens. I would have to qualify that again, because the costs 
are not determined by the facilities with which we operate, new 
facilities, but their adaptability to our work. We have had the 
experience of setting up plants right in this locality, and almost in- 
variably a new plant becomes more productive, not because of labor 

rates, but because the people adapt themselves much more readily. 

Senator Cark. Let me get at this another way— 

Mr. Stevens. I believe that can be done in Schenectady. 

Senator Crark. And this is my last question. Do you consider 
Schenectady today a good location for a General Electric operation of 
considerable ma enitude? ? 

Mr. Sevens. If we didn’t we wouldn’t have put $250 million in 
here. Yes, we do consider it a good place. 

Senator CLark. How recently did you put that in? 

Mr. Stevens. Within the last 10 years, and it has been going along 
at about a constant rate. Weare putting it in right now. 

Senator Clark. That answers my question. 

Mr. Stevens. At about that rate. 

Now you have got to pick and choose somewhat. I wouldn’t be so 
foolish to say that some kinds of activities would prosper and be- 
come as competitive in Schenectady as others. In heavy apparatus 
we think Schenectady can compete with anybody in the country. And 
we are beginning to be worried about what we are going to do to 
compete with the boys in Baden-Baden, Switzerland. 

Senator Crark. You have made that clear. Now a new subject. 

Does your company have any policy with respect. to employment 

based on age? In other words, do you have any policy against em- 
ploying men and women after they arrive at a particular age? 
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Mr. Stevens. No, sir. 

Senator Cirark. You have not? 

Mr. Stevens. Unfortunately, lately we haven’t had the opportunity 
to employ many new ones, but age is not a factor, except as it may 
affect ability. Ability is what we are looking for. 

Senator Cxiark. I understand. But you don’t have any company 
policy that you won’t employ people above a certain age? 

Mr. Stevens. Absolutely not. 

Senator Crark. Do you have any company policy with respect to 
the employment of minority groups ! 

Mr. Stevens. No, sir. 

Senator Ciark. Definitely ’ 

Mr. Srevens. That is, not as discriminatory. In the first place, that 
is a State law. In the second place, that is our own policy, to select 
people on the basis of their ability alone. 

Mr. Mixxer. I am one of those who came here, as I hoped, to tes- 
tify. Iask tobe heard, for 5 minutes only. 

Senator CLark. My dear sir, I have already announced I am going 
to sit here without any lunch so that you can be heard. We are going 
to hear everybody on the schedule before we leave today. 

Our next witness is Mr. E. A. Palmer, executive director, Schenec- 
tady Chamber of Commerce. 

(Statement of E. A. Palmer follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF E. A. PALMER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, SCHENECTADY 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


My name is Elwood A. Palmer, executive vice president and secretary of the 
Schenectady Chamber of Commerce. I represent the Schenectady Chamber of 
Commerce and I appreciate the invitation of Senator Eugene J. McCarthy to 
appear before the U.S. Senate Special Committee on Unemployment Problems. 

The Schenectady Chamber of Commerce is aware of the loss of jobs in Schenec- 
tady County since 1956. I refer you to the following figures submitted by the 
division of employment, department of labor, State of New York. These figures 
are estimated employment and unemployment for Schenectady County. 
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| 
Number Percent 


| 
1959: | 
Total estimated employment ; = ; ; dR nebids eaters 65, 900 
Total estimated unemployment : ss da sai 4, 050 | 
1958: 
Total estimated employment. --- bce le ‘ pinchduusugice 71, 850 
Total estimated unemployment. - . i res 5, 450 
1957: | 
Total estimated employment . sie wee 75, 600 
Total estimated unemployment . a caesant 2, 500 
1956: 
Total estimated employment ; Seoumes 77, 850 
Total estimated unemployment.. - -. ¥ gaa 1,750 


The following figures from the same source show the local office insurance 
loads for the following weeks: 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov 
Nov. 


The Schenectady Chamber of Commerce, through the years, has carried on 
an aggressive program of industrial development in the area both for new in- 
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dustry and expanding existing industry and I will review some of the high- 
lights of the program. 

In 1946, the Schenectady Chamber took the necessary steps to organize the 
Schenectady Industrial Corp. The corporation was capitalized for $100,000 
and 912 shares of stock were sold at $100 a share. There had been a feeling 
that following World War II we would have a large force of unemployed in 
the Schenectady area. Stable employment in the Schenectady area continued, 
however, for the next 10 to 12 years and some 20 to 30 percent of the labor 
force came from outside Schenectady. In fact, several times during the period 
there was a shortage of labor in the area. 

During this same period of time, the Schenectady Industrial Corp. and the 
chamber of commerce cooperated in trying to attract new industries to the 
area and to expand our present industries. 

In 1953, the Albany, Schenectady, and Troy Chambers of Commerce organized 
the Tri-City Development Council for the purpose of attracting new industry 
to the tricity area. The tricity council in cooperation with other organiza- 
tions in the three cities has carried out a program to publicize the indusirial 
advantages of this area. 

The efforts of the Schenectady Industrial Corp. and the chamber of com- 
merce have not been in vain as several small industries have been set up in 
the Schenectady area and several other industries have expanded. The tri-city 
council has also had some success in attracting some small industry to the tri- 
city area. 

In 1958, when unemployment started to show a marked increase in Schenectady 
County, the industrial corporation made a study of the problem: $50,000 of the 
corporation funds was voted for a 2-year program and a full-time managing 
director, Charles O’Connor, was secured effective December 1, 1958. The indus- 
trial corporation stepped up the program under Mr. O’Connor’s direction and 
the chamber, through our industrial and business development committee, con- 
tinued our cooperation. In the spring of 1959, Schenectady’s first industry, under 
the increased effort, was opened. This is the Cheltingham Manufacturing Co., a 
fashion trade industry, employing between 80 and 100. 

In the spring of 1959, a number of civic leaders felt that the industrial develop- 
ment base of the area should be broadened to include all segments of the com- 
munity and the GUTS program—150,000 people with a purpose—was organized 
to cooperate with the existing organizations to attract more jobs to the area. 
The GUTS program brings together business, labor, professional, religious, and 
civic leaders of the area. 

With the combined groups working as a team, an announcement was made on 
Monday, December 21, of the purchase of the Campbell Avenue plant (225,000 
square feet) by the Edgewood Corp. (a realty corperation), for a manufacturing 
company, name to be announced later, that would employ 150 people in the next 
few weeks—to be stepped up to 500 as soon as machine and equipment can be 
installed. 

A program of securing subcontracts for our existing industries is also being 
carried on with some success and prospects for the future look encouraging. 

We, in the Schenectady area, feel that we have much to offer in the way of 
skilled labor and technically trained personnel and the important facilities to 
train others in our area educational facilities. 

This area offers a modern housing, schools, recreational and cultural facilities, 
fine churches, modern hospitals and a friendly spirit that will attract more in- 
dustries to us. 

Prolonged and substantial localized unemployment will normally be corrected 
through the dynamic workings of a flexible and changing economic system. Tem- 
porary distress may have to be alleviated by appropriate welfare and unemploy- 
ment compensation programs. But healthy economic recovery is based on finding 
productive employment opportunities. 

Such economic recovery can be achieved most effectively and equitably by 
aggressive, privately sponsored programs fostered by local industrial develop- 
ment organizations, together with such new techniques as privately financed 
statewide credit corporations. 

Federal intervention in such localized situations in the form of special financial 
assistance may retard or thwart local initiative and is contrary to sound economic 
policy. It represents subsidy to a particular area with corresponding disadvan- 
tage to other areas competing for the same industry. 
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In recent survey made by the Schenectady Bureau of Municipal Research they 
found that the 1958 cost of $1 of Federal aid for New York State was $1.79, 
whereas the cost of $1 of Federal aid to some of the other States competing 
for new Industry was as low as 25 cents. The Schenectady Chamber of Com- 
merce has been opposed to Federal aid for a number of years and we feel that 
industrial development should be left to the local and State effort. 

The Schenectady Chamber of Commerce is very desirous of increasing em- 
ployment in this area and I wish to thank you gentlemen for arranging this 
hearing. I also want to express my appreciation for permitting me to review 
with you the aggressive program that is being carried on which we feel will help 
solve this problem. 


STATEMENT OF MR. E. A. PALMER, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
SCHENECTADY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Parmer. You will note that in 1959, unemployment in Schenec- 
tady County was 4,050, or 6.1 percent. In line with this 

Senator Ciark. As of what date is that figure? 

Mr. Patmer. In November—they didn’t give me the exact date. 
As of November 20, 1959, the total number of people on the unem- 
ployment rolls in Schenectady County, receiving unemployment com- 
pensation in some degree was 2,884. The Schenectady Chamber of 
Commerce, through the years, has carried on an aggressive program 
of industrial.development both for new industry and expanding exist- 
ing industry which we feel is very important. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


In 1946, the chamber of commerce took the necessary steps to or- 
ganize the industrial corporation for $100,000 and 912 shares of stock 


were sold at $100 a share. There had been a feeling in this commu- 
nity, following World War II, that there was going to be a large 
force of unemployment in the Schenectady area. The stable employ- 
ment in the Schenectady area continued, however, for the next 10 or 
12 years and some 20 to 30 percent of the labor force comes from out- 
side of Schenectady County. In fact, several times during this same 
period there was a shortage of labor in the area and we had to go to 
greater extremes to bring people in. 

Senator Ciark. How long ago was that? 

Mr. Patmer. Well, I can’t give you the exact time but when the 
Alco Products had their last tank contract, they had to go consider- 
able distance to employ some people to fulfill that. 

Senator Ciark. Several years ago? 

Mr. Parmer. Yes. The efforts of the Schenectady Industrial Corp. 
and the chamber of commerce have not been in vain as several small 
industries have set up in the Schenectady area and several other of 
our industries have expanded and as Mr. Stevens told you, the General 
Electric Co. has spent $250 million in this area. 

In 1958 when unemployment started to show a marked increase in 
Schenectady County, the industrial corporation made a study of the 
problem and $50,000 of the corporation’s funds was voted for a 2-year 
program and a full-time managing director, Charles O’Conner was 
secured. The industrial corporation stepped up the program under 
Mr. O’Conner’s activities and through their operation and the indus- 
trial administrative development committee of the chamber we con- 
tinued our cooperation. 
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In the spring of 1959 we secured the first industry, which was the 
Cheltenham Manufacturing Co., a fashion trade industry, which is 
employing between 80 and 100 people at the present time. 

Senator Ciark. Mr. Palmer, can you give us the approximate per- 
centage of employment in the Schenectady area which emanates from 
General Electric? 

Mr. Pater. Well, our population officially in 1950 was 91,785 and 
the department of commerce of the State made a survey last year and 
they estimate it is around 97,000, so—— 

Senator Ciark. I think you misunderstood me. 

Mr. Patmer. Well, I’m getting to the point—with GE employment 
around 22,000 now, that would compare with the 65,000 totally em- 
ployed in the county—roughly a third. In other words, it’s a common 
factor in this area that somebody in every family works at the General 
Electric Co., and when I came here 12 years ago I was quite an oddity 
because I didn’t work for GE. 

Senator Ciark. Generally speaking, this is not a one industry town 
but it’s a town where one industry does substantially exceed any other 
one in its employment opportunities. 

Mr. Parmer. That’s right. The next closest industry is Alco Prod- 
ucts and they’re about 10 percent of the General Electric force. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you. 


GUTS PROGRAM 


Mr, Pater. In the spring of 1959 a number of civic leaders felt 
that the industrial development base of the area should be broadened 
to include all segments of the community and the program which Mr. 
Stevens mentioned to you and which we referred to as GUTS—150,000 
people with a purpose—was organized to cooperate with the existing 
organizations to attract more jobs to the area. The GUTS program 
brings together business, labor, professional, religious and civic leaders 
of this area. With the combined groups working as a team an an- 
nouncement was made on Monday, December 21, of the purchase of 
the Camel Avenue plant, 225,000 square feet by the Edgewood Corp., 
a realty corporation, for a manufacturing company, name to be an- 
nounced later, that would employ 150 people at the start—to be stepped 
up to 500 as soon as machinery and equipment can be installed. 

A program of securing subcontracts for existing industries is also 
being carried on with some success and prospects for the future look 
encouraging. We in the Schenectady area feel that we have much to 
offer in the way of skilled labor and technically trained personnel and 
the important facilities to train others in our area—educational facil- 
ities. ‘This area offers much in modern housing, schools, recreational 
and cultural facilities, fine churches, modern hospitals, and a friendly 
spirit that will attract more industry to us. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Palmer, do you have any rough idea of the 
percentage of your population in this area which is Negro? 

Mr, Pater. It’s between two and three thousand. 

Senator Crark. Which totals about 90,000? 

Mr. Parmer. Well, countrywise it would be 165,000. 

Senator Crark. A pretty small percentage. 
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Mr. Paumer. Yes. We believe a healthy economic recovery is based 
on finding productive employment opportunities. Such economic re- 
covery can a achieved most effectively and equitably by an aggressive 
privately sponsored program, fostered by local industrial develop- 
ment organizations, together with such new techniques as privately 
financed statewide credit corporations, which I am sure you are fa- 
miliar with. We believe that Federal intervention in such localized 
situations as in the form of special financial assistance may retard or 
thwart local initiative and is contrary to sound economic policy. It 
represents subsidy to a particular area with corresponding disadvant- 
ages to other areas competing for the same industry. The figures I 
am about to give you, and my apology, Senator, are a little different 
than those that you use, but in a recent survey made by our Schenect- 
ady Bureau of Municipal Research, they found that the 1958 cost of $1 
of Federal aid for New York State was $1.79, whereas the cost of $1 
of Federal aid to some of the other States competing for new in- 
dustry, was as low as 25 cents. 

Senator Ciark. Those weren’t my figures. 


OPPOSED TO FEDERAL AID 


Mr. Patmer. Well, I have Senator Keating’s figures. The Sche- 
nectady Chamber of Commerce has been opposed to Federal aid for a 
number of years and we feel that the industrial development should 
be left to the local and State efforts. The Schenect ady Chamber of 
Comerce is very desirous of increasing employment. in this area and I 
wish to thank you gentlemen for arranging this hearing. I also wish 
to express my appreciation for permitting me to review with you the 
aggressive program which is being carr ied on and which we feel will 
help solve this problem. 

Senator CLark. Thank you very much. Senator Keating ? 

Senator Kratrnc. No questions. 

Senator Crark. Our next witness is Mr. John Callahan, chairman of 
the General Electric Conference Board. 


STATEMENT OF MR. JOHN CALLAHAN, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
IUE-GE CONFERENCE BOARD 


Mr. CaLuanan. Senator Clark, a good friend of yours is here. 

Senator CLark. Good. Mr. Callahan, we’re very happy to have you 
here and I think perhaps I inadv ertently gave you a not entirely ac- 
curate title. I think that you were chairman of the IUE-GE Con- 
ference Board. The introduction I gave you led people to believe you 
represent the company, but I note you don’t. 

Mr. CaLtiaHAn. That’s one reason I gave you that book—so you can 
see your good friend, Joe Carey, in the front. 

Senator Crark. Thank you. Now I see you have here a 12-page 
statement which I will ask to have printed in the record at this point, 
and as we have done with the other witnesses, I will ask you if you will 
be kind enough to summarize it in 5 minutes. 

Mr. Catnanan. I'll do the best I can, Mr. Chairman. I would like 
to also correct the record. I notice Congressman Stratton isn’t here— 
he inadvertently said the United Electrical Workers, and we certainly 
don’t want that to show in the record. 
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Senator CLiark. You want the record to show that you are IUE 
and not UE. 

Mr. Catianan. Right. I am happy to have this opportunity to 
present to this committee the views of our organization on the prob- 
lem of unemployment in the New York area. We believe this com- 
mittee is making a real contribution to the understanding of this ser- 
ious problem by undertaking this investigation and we wish to con- 
gratulate it for the excellent work it is doing. Now I would like to 
get away from the prepared statement because its there-—— 

Senator CiarK. I wish you would. 

Mr. Cattanan. And answer a couple of questions if I could in re- 
gard to Mr. Stevens’ testimony which I think should be interesting 
in regard to the number of people—employees of General Electric, 
dependent upon jobs of exports in this country. And I think for your 
record, the company ought to be able to furnish that information to 
you, because I don’t believe that’s the reason for the situation today. 
I think the Government now is investigating General Electric in your 
hometown of Philadelphia, in regard to collusion on Government con- 
tract bids. We have a book here that shows the partial list of collusive 
bids and I would like to read from this pamphlet if I can, one short 
statement. 

Senator CLark. Well, except this, Mr. Callahan—we’re not inter- 
ested in collusive bidding. We’re interested in reasons and recom- 
mendations as to how we can get more people to work. 

Mr. CatnaAHan. Well, some of the statements that Mr. Stevens made 
rubbed me the wrong way with regard to the unemployment picture 
here. 

Senator CLarK. Let’s just stick to employment. 


REASON FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. CaLttaHAan. Well, as far as the employment situation is, what 
is responsible for this very sharp decline is GE employment in this 
area in spite of an overall situation of boom in this industry? Gen- 
eral Electric Co. has had record profits and sales with less employees 
over the past several years. They’ve made more money with less em- 
ployees. There were a number of reasons that were brought out in 
testimony here that I think were not given conclusively “why jobs 
moved from Schenectady to these other areas. We had operations 
move to Roanoke, Va. and Waynesboro, Va. We had a plant in Blue- 
field, N.J. that moved to Tyler, Tex., and the company alw: ays gave two 
sides to the story in regard to why they moved. The ironic part of it 
is when our Title Rope Elastic Co. asks the company for a wage in- 
crease it. is told that GE cannot afford it because of the fact that they 
weren’t in a competitive position. We heard a lot of that today. T 
give several reasons here in my prepared statement and I would like 
to go down page 4 to the sixth reason—the lack of concern by GE 
with their problem of unemployment. For example, when we were 
negotiating with the company in 1954 we called attention to the reces- 
sion and the fact that. we were seriously concerned about the mounting 
unemployment. The corporation declared bluntly that the fear of un- 
employment. was only a figment in the minds of a few members of 
our negotiating committee. In fact, they said it was no problem at all. 
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But what is General Electric doing and what is it doing to prepare 
for the question of unemployment’ ? It is not enough to say that jobs 
are the answer—when jobs are provided there is no problem. But 
when jobs are not provided, either through actions of the company or 
through economic cricumstances, the company does have a responsi- 
bility ‘to prevent the employees and the communities from growing al- 
most the full burden of this downturn. 

Now there’s many other items in the prepared statement but I 
think I would like to go over to one phase on page 3 of the statement 
made by GE vice president. Everyone knows he’s a byword. Mr. 
Bulwer ‘told a group of businessmen in Arizona that a very important 
factor in GE’s decision. favoring Arizona over the contenders for a 
computer business was a combination of the fact that you do have a 

right-to-work law, and the fact that a growing majority of the citizens 
are so obviously coming to appreci iate and support the voluntarism 
as opposed to compulsion i in union members. But our union seeks no 
special privileges for its members, Mr. Chairman. All we seek is 
fair share of what we produce. A decent regard for the security of 
our people and a decent regard for the welfare of the community. We 
favor technological progress. We strongly favor the right of business 
to secure a fair profit on its return so ‘that it can enlist capital and 
make for further technological progress. But we do believe that the 
policies that have been carried on by General Electric have been detri- 
mental to the employees in the communities and the Nation as a 
whole. As a matter of fact, the General Electric Co. has been against 
increases in unemployment compensation at the price of restricting 
the number of people who can secure benefits. It is against all legis- 
lation for housing, education, the minimum wage, the W alsh- Healy 
Act, the Bacon-Davis Act, and it just opposed the last increase in 
social security benefits. 

Senator CLtark. Now, Mr. Callahan, I know that you take a rather 
dim view of the policies of General Electric and you may be right, 
but. what we want to know is what are your recommendations for 
improving employment conditions, not only in Schenectady, but 


generally / 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMPROVING UNEMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


Mr. Catianan. We believe that the policies exactly the reverse of 
those followed by General Electric are necessary to take care of the 
unemployment problem. We favor higher minimum wages, more 
adequate social security, and provisions in our contract with General 
Electric for employment security when people are laid off or dis- 
missed. We favor the ending of special privileges that encourage 
industries to move away in order to save considerable sums. The end- 
ing of geographical wage differentials and the discrimination in wages 
against. women when the work is of equal quality and quantity. We 
favor aid by the Government to economically depressed areas to help 
encourage business enterprises to come in. 

Senator Ciark. Now, let me ask you this—I just mention here—I 
wonder if it was inadvertent—the desirability of national standards 
for unemployment compensation ? 
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Mr. CatLaHan. Well, of course, there is a great need for national 
standards for as was brought up by the representative of the Textile 
Workers— 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF JOHN H. CALLAHAN, CHAIRMAN OF THE IUE-GE 
CONFERENCE BOARD 


I am happy to have this opportunity to present to this committee the views 
of our organization on the problem of unemployment in the New York area. 

We believe that this committee is making a real contribution to the under- 
standing of this serious problem by undertaking this investigation and we wish 
to congratulate it for the excellent work that it is doing. 

The problem of unemployment among GE employees has been acute in this 
area for a number of years. There was once a time when the New York area, 
insofar as it involves the General Electric Co., was booming with increasing 
employment and work opportunities. However, in the last 6 years we have seen 
a steady decline in employment and work opportunities for the General Electric 
employees until in most plants it requires 15 years of service to even hold a job. 

This problem is particularly acute in such places as Schenectady. 

And in Syracuse where another large plant exists, the employees have been 
subject to severe ups and downs in employment in which huge sums are lost in 
wages that are not recovered. 

In spite of the fact that the electrical industry as a whole has recovered em- 
ploymentwise to the prerecession levels, employment in the General Electric 
plants is considerably below that. 

The attached table will illustrate graphically the changes that have taken 
place since 1955. 

Whereas, in September of that year there was a total of 73,000 employed in 
18 plants for which we have information, this declined by August 1957, the be- 
ginning of the recession period, to 70,000. And as of August 1959, after the end 
of the recession, it had declined another 14,000 to 56,000. In other words, there 
was a loss of some 17,000 jobs or 22 percent since 1955. 

Representatives from Schenectady will tell you the specifics with regard to the 
situation in their area. 

What is responsible for this very sharp decline in GE employment in this area 
in spite of an overall situation of boom in this industry? 

There are a number of reasons. The first reason is the movement of operations 
out of these areas into low wage areas. Therefore, we have had operations 
moved from Schenectady to Roanoke and Waynesboro, Va. 

The plant in Bloomfield, N.J., was moved to Tyler, Tex. at rate of 30 and 35 
cents an hour less and with additional savings in vacations, pensions, and in- 
surance, ete. 

The ironic part of it is that when our Tyler local asked the company for a 
wage increase it was told that GE could not afford it because it was not com- 
petitive in Tyler. Exactly the same story was told to people in Bloomfield. 

In these moves General Electric is able to take advantage on a number of 
factors. It has low wage rates and saves considerably on that. Secondly, 
it is able to writeoff the new plants under our 1954 tax law through an ac- 
celerated depreciation and therefore, in a space of a short number of years, 
to have the plant paid for. Thirdly, it hires new employees who have no 
pension or insurance benefits, or who have no vacations and saves considerable 
sums on them. Fourthly, it is able to hire new employees who have no ex- 
perience with unionism so that the company feels it will have no opposition 
to any program to extract increases in production even though at reduced 
wages. And fifth, it uses these movements as a bludgeon, a threat against the 
communities to follow the GE policy—or else. 

GE Vice President Boulware recently told a group of businessmen in Arizona 
that: “a very important factor in General Electric’s decision favoring Arizona 
over the contenders for our computer business was a combination of the fact 
that you do have a right-to-work law and the fact that a growing majority of 
the citizens are so obviously coming to appreciate and support voluntarism as 
opposed to compusion in union membership.” 

This, of course, was prior to the election of 1958 when Mr. Boulware’s right- 
to-work drive was decisively repudiated by the electorate. 
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For example, in 1958 General Electric engaged in a tremendous campaign 
of fear and terror against the employees and the communities to make them 
feel that anything they did to attempt to secure employment security would 
so increase costs so as to make GE noncompetitive and therefore, they would 
lose what little security they have. This technique was used with a certain 
degree of success because of the widespread unemployment and the fear in the 
communities. Yet as the records show in many cases employment has con- 
tinued to go down and the people have less security than they had before. 
Therefore, they realize that they were completely fooled. 

The second reason responsible for unemployment is the contracting out 
of work by General Electric. It finds some nonunion contractor who pays 
very low wage rates to do work normally done in toe General Electric plant. 
It saves considerable amounts of money with the consequent loss of jobs. 

The third reason is the speedup program of General Electric. At a famous 
unpublicized conference of General Electric officials right here in Schenectady 
in 1954, they set their sites for the next 10 years on the amazing plan to double 
the sales of General Electric without any increase in overall employment. 
In other words, they could get an average of 10 percent increase in produc- 
tivity per year and therefore, not raise employment at all. 

The fourth reason for the loss in employment is automation. The plants 
are being automated and even here in Schenectady where the great turbogen- 
erators and motors were made by hand, now they are being automated. 

The fifth reason is the increasing specialization of the plants with the loss 
of flexibility. As you will hear, Schenectady people used to be transferred 
from one operation to another, as one went down and another went up. Thus 
large numbers who might be laid off could be maintained on the payroll. 

GE has now gone to a more extreme specialization so that if one kind of op- 
eration such as electric utility business goes down there is less opportunity 
to keep the people employed. 

Sixth, the lack of concern by GE with the problem of unemployment. For 
example, when we were negotiating with the company in 1954 we called atten- 
tion to the recession and the fact that we were seriously concerned about the 
mounting unemployment. The corporation declared bluntly that the fear of 
unemployment was only a figment in the minds of a few of the members of 
our negotiating committee. In fact it said that there was no problem at all. 

On October 11, 1957, at a time when people were being laid off by the tens 
of thousands each week and production was plummeting in General Electric, 
Ralph J. Cordiner, then president, said: 

“For what it is worth we in General Electric believe that the national economy 
will be moving sideways at a high level for another 12 months or so, and then 
probably will resume its upward climb.” 

This was the type of thinking that animated the corporation. 

While it is true that the number of technicians have gone up, the people 
who are old-time residents of this and other communities, thousands of them, 
have been fired because they were production workers and their services were 
no longer required. 

Not only have thousands of General Electric employees been made jobless, 
but GE refused even the aid given by other companies to tide these people over 
the difficult period and, of great importance, to tide over the community from 
the loss of purchasing power. 

Right here in Schenectady, among the steelworkers and in other communities 
among steelworkers, auto workers, rubber workers, canning workers, aluminum 
workers, and a host of others in similar industries, the companies and the 
unions have negotiated supplementary benefits whereby the company provides 
a fund to supplement unemployment compensation by as much as $30 a week. 
Therefore, the unemployed secure a more adequate living for people during their 
period of joblessness. At the same time purchasing power in the community is 
maintained. 

Many other companies have also provided for separation pay when the jobs 
move, to enable the affected persons and the community to make a readjust- 
ment. 

In our agreement with General Motors up to 30 weeks’ separation pay is 
provided. 

While we do have an agreement on separation pay with General Electric it 
requires that an entire plant be dismantled before such payments are made. 
And we only know of one such situation where this has taken place. 
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In the situations that have occurred in New York and New England where 
jobs have been permanently lost through being moved out, no such separation 
or any other unemployment pay has been provided by the company. The people 
and the communities have had to bear the major burden of this unemployment 
by themselves. 

Many union contracts provide that if a job is moved out the people have a 
right to move with their jobs. General Electric does not provide this except for 
supervisory people. For example, when an operation was moved from White 
Plains, N.Y., to Louisville, Ky. and the president of the local union who saw his 
machine moved down there asked that he be permitted to move with his job. 
He was told by General Electric to go down to Louisville on his own, get in line 
the same as everybody else and despite his 10 years of service be treated as an 
entirely new applicant. This certainly is a harsh and cruel compensation to 
people for years of service to the corporation. 

When we have put these problems to General Electric it tells us it is com- 
pletely helpless to do anything. It is completely in the hands of the customers 
who may decide to buy or not buy. It is in the grip of competitive pressures 
which are always on the verge of forcing GE out of this business or that busi- 
ness. And in every town it will tell the community and the employees that it 
may have to shut up shop and get out because the competitive pressures upon it 
are so heavy. 

Therefore, when we had negotiations last year on the question of employ- 
ment security and we presented an eight-point program to the company, it was 
unwilling to not only give us the eight points, but to give even one point or even 
a part of a point. It claimed that “economic conditions” would not permit it 
to spend one more penny upon employee benefits. 

Most of the contract changes we asked for in employment security in 1958 
would not have cost the company a single penny but would have provided to 
the people some measure of security. 

The programs with money tags such as SUB and severance pay would have 
cost the company $15 million a year before taxes or about $7 million a year 
after taxes. 

The financial record put out by General Electric itself completely refutes its 
claim of inability to do anything. In 1958, for example, the year of recession, 
General Electric made a profit before taxes of $485 million. This was after 
charging off some $250 million to research and development expenditures. These 
research and development expenditures while they are mainly for future sales 
and profits are by the virtue of the 1954 Government rulings charged off cur- 
rently. In recent years they are in fact equal to the total of the profits after 
taxes! 

In the recession year of 1958 when the company claimed that it was unable 
to spend one more penny for its employees, its profits after taxes were equal to 
19 percent on the net worth of the company. 

In the third quarter of 1959 profits before taxes were nearly 50 percent above 
the prerecession level of 1957 and after taxes they were 30 percent higher in 
spite of the fact that sales were only about 2% percent higher. For example, 
between 1957 and 1959 sales went up by $30 million yet expenses went down 
by $14 million. This was possible because of the increase in amount of pro- 
duction obtained from the individual GE employee. 

In the third quarter of 1959, GH’s earnings after taxes and not including the 
terrific amount spent for research and development provided an annual rate 
of return of 22 percent on the stockholders’ investment. 

General Electric is fabulously profitable. It has shared these profits in a 
fabulous way its its stockholders and officers. Since 1953 the price of General 
Electric stock has gone up 3% times. A vivid example of the difference in 
treatment between the employees and the stockholders is shown by the fol- 
lowing example. In an advertisement which I have here, General Electric de- 
clared it takes $10,000 of investment to buy an average machine and the investor 
who puts up the money is not faring as well as the employee. 

The truth is the reverse. If a person invested $10,000 in 1948 in the period 
since then he would have made as net gain $77,707 in dividends and capital 
gains. In the same period an employee who was able to work full time would 
have gotten total wages of $47,000. We do not believe that any more vivid 
comparison of the difference in treatment could be made. 

Under GE’s stock opition plan, a small number of top executives and officers 
have options to purchase General Electric stock at prices ranging as low as 
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$23.75 a share up to $64 a share and they have had 10 years from 1953 to decide 
whether to purchase it at these prices. The last quotation was over $95 a 
share. On this basis the 3,627,000 shares available could yield these people 
the fantastic profit of $225 million without one cent of risk on their part. In 
1958 alone some 284,000 shares were purchased under this plan with a net 
profit for that year for this handful of employees of about $20 million in addi- 
tion to their salaries and their bonuses. This amount of money is far greater 
than the cost to General Electric for putting in the employment security program 
for more than 125,000 employees. 

Thus the General Electric boast that its policy is based on the “balanced best 
interests” of all, fails completely to be realized in practice. 

This is the implied threat that the company holds over these communities, 
It is true that the company has been spending money in these New York plants 
but this expenditure of money is to reduce and not increase job opportunities. 

The plans of GE are to use the large funds available to it not for expansion 
but rather for automating the plant and equipment that it now has. For exam- 
ple, in 1958 General Electric made capital expenditure of $104 million. But it 
had available for this purpose $124 million in depreciation and $70 million in 
earnings over dividends, or about $200 million available for $100 million for 
expenditures. Most of these expenditures were not fur new plant and equip- 
ment but for automation of existing plant and equipment. 

In 1959 the company’s plans for an increase in these expenditures that still 
confined in the main to the replacement of existing equipment with the auto- 
mated or advanced equipment. This means that there is going to be very little 
opportunity for increases in General Electric employment. Rather the danger 
is for continued decreases. 

General Electric claims that it tries as far as possible to take care of the 
reductions in employment through automation and movement of jobs by what 
it calls “attrition.” That is, the quits, deaths, those who retire, etc. This is 
not so. But even if it were true, General Electric is not bearing its share of 
the responsibility for the growth of our country. The population is growing 
and 600,000 to 700,000 new people enter the labor market each year. A declining 
or stagnant labor force on the part of one company means that it is letting other 
companies bear the responsibility for making employment opportunities avail- 
able. 

It is now clearly predicted that in 1961 will come the inevitable downturn 
that has taken place every 4 years since World War II—1949, 1953, and 1957. 

What is General Electric doing or willing to do to prepare for this? It is 
not enough to say that jobs are the answer. When jobs are provided there is 
no problem. But when jobs are not provided either through actions of the 
company or through economic circumstances the company does have a responsi- 
bility to prevent the employees and communities from: bearing almost the full 
burden of this downturn. 

Is it too much to ask that some of the savings that recurred to GE that 
bring hardship and suffering to the employees and communities be used to soften 
the blow to these people? Just as we have codes for minimum wages, restriction 
on deterioration of quality, etc., why should there not be a code of fair employee 
relations that enable fairminded employers to compete with those who try 
to chisel on their employees and the communities? 

Recently, GE raised the price of its lamps by 25 percent in spite of the fact 
that there has not been any big increase in costs, and due to automation, the 
cost of producing lamps has gone down. This is the “value analysis” concept 
of GE which means charging the consumer the maximum he is willing to pay 
in order to get a necessary item. 

General Electric on the one hand calls for increased prices to make more 
profit on its. defense contracts, on the other hand it opposes the putting of de- 
fense contracts into economically depressed areas. 

GE has been against increases in unemployment compensation except at the 
price of restricting the number of people who can secure benefits. It is against 
all legislation for housing, education, minimum wages, the Walsh-Healey Act, 
the Bacon-Davis Act, and it opposed the last increase in social security benefits. 

There is not a single bit of progressive legislation that General Electric has 
not opposed. 

Its collective bargaining is on the Boulware-Cordiner technique which was ex- 
plained by the noted expert on labor relations, Professor Selekman of Harvard. 
In an article in the September-October 1958 Harvard Business Review Professor 
Selekman has this to say: 
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“An outstanding example of cynicism is the managerial strategy represented 
by what has come to be known as Boulewareism, named after General Electric’s 
vice president Lemuel R. Boulware. It is based on these principles: 

“Management knows best what should be done for its employees. 

“It should therefore make up its mind prior to any negotiations what should 
be the maximum offer. 

“Tt should refuse to recede from or alter this offer in any substantial way. 

“Tt should take a strike if necessary and hold out until the union capitulates.” 

Professor Selekman goes on to say: 

“Moreover, is it not a fallacy to assume, as does Boulwareism, that manage- 
ment can look out for employee welfare better than can union officials? In 
an age of specialization, management must have as its primary concern the 
economic health of the business as shown in profits; unions, the welfare of their 
members * * * admittedly the temptation to pursue the course of Boulware- 
ism is strong.” 

Our union seeks no special privileges for its members. All we seek is a fair 
share of what we produce, a decent regard for the security of our people and 
a decent regard for the welfare of the community. 

We favor technological progress. We strongly favor the right of businesses 
to secure a fair profit on its return so that it can enlist capital and make for 
further technological progress. But we do believe that the policies that have 
been carried on by General BHlectric have been detrimental to the employees 
and the communities and to the Nation as a whole, and have been a contributing 
factor to the large decline in employment in areas of New York. 

We believe that policies exactly the reverse of those followed by General 
Electric are necessary to take care of the unemployment problem. We favor 
higher minimum wages, more adequate social security, and provisions in our 
contract with General Electric for employment security when people are laid 
off or dismissed. We favor the ending of special privileges that encourage in- 
dustries to move away in order to save considerable sums, the ending of geo- 
graphical wage differentials and of discrimination in wages against women 
where the work is of equal quality and quantity. We favor aid by the Govern- 
ment to economically depressed areas to help encourage business enterprises to 
come in. 


STATEMENT OF MR. L. B. HARRIS, PRESIDENT, GUTS, INC., 
SCHENECTADY, N.Y. 


Mr. Harris. Clergy, labor, education, and, in fact, everybody, 
demonstrating the truth of the G UTS slog: n—*150 000 People With 
a Purpose.” “GUTS has been carefully organized, with a specific 
responsibility of assignment and thorough orientation of all individ- 
uals assigned to GUTS. 

The community spirit and purpose is seen in the fact that in the 
traditional American spirit of community “barnraising,” all local 
services, materials, facilities, and human effort required by GUTS 
are being provided at no charge. The GUTS office pays no rent. 
Its staff are all volunteers. Ads and commercials are run free by 
local newspapers and broadcasters. Its brochures are prepared and 
printed free. Prospective employers, when in Schenectady, pay no 
hotel fees. Their meals, transportation, and entertainment are pro- 
vided at no charge, and so on. 

GUTS believes and Schenectady County intends to demonstrate 
that in the final analyses the success of a business depends not on 
technology or location, but on people who are skilled, intelligent, 
outstanding people—who are enthusiastic about their jobs and their 
employers—people who expect to be well paid and intend to be 
worth it. 

In a country in which the traditions which made it great are all but 
forgotten, GUTS represents a return to the old values—150, 000 people 
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are reaffirming their belief in making their own opportunities; in 
working skillfully, intelligently, sothaniamionity in piecesine them- 
selves and their community to make the maximum contribution to 
businesses who see their opportunity in the community’s energy. 

Many businesses apparently have been finding newer, industrially 
speaking, sections of the United States more attractive than the older 
sections of which Schenectady is an example. We believe that in 
such action they will find themselves on the same road they are hopi 
to avoid but simply at an earlier place in time—a road lenathalia 
by self-seeking groups who will relentlessly pursue their own partisan 
interests without concern for others or the total system of which they 
are a part. 

A NEW ROAD 


What we believe is needed is a new road entirely different from the 
one habitually followed of late. This new road is characterized by 
cooperation and a demonstration that individuals and groups can 
find a way to develop and pursue a common purpose without sub- 
ordinating individual and group purposes and losing individual and 
group freedoms. 

All new roads must begin somewhere. It is GUTS contention that 
the start of a new road which emphasizes America’s treasured values 
is to be found in Schenectady. 

Senator Cuark. Thank you very much, Mr. Harris. Senator 
Keating? 

Senator Kzattne. I just want to say to Mr. Harris—I like the 
name of your organization; it’s well named. This is a problem that 
goes far beyond the Federal Government or Washington—we want 
to help—that’s the purpose of these hearings, but this is largely a 
community matter, and I commend all of the people that have banded 
together to try to attract this new business and to keep the business 
that is here now. I think it is a fine project—I’m glad to see such 
a wide representation of your citizenry in it and I wish you the very 
best of success in what you are trying to do. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you very much. I would like to make one 
statement, Mr. Chairman. I was a little disturbed by the Senator 
from Indiana’s remark that by pointing out, I think it was El Dorado, 
Ill., about a self-help program that failed. Well, I would like to go 
on record that when people ask us about our effort—well, they say, 
why would this succeed when other programs have failed. We have 
a very simple answer to this and the real answer to it is that this 
will not fail because we will not let it. Thank you. 

Senator Cuarx. Well, Mr. Harris, in Senator Hartke’s absence, 
I want to say, first, I join in the congratulations of Senator Keating— 
I want to say first, I join in the congratulations Senator Keating has 
given you. I wish you all the luck in the world. You’re beginning 
about 10 years after many another enterprise, exactly like yours, where 
there has been a preliminary success, which sometimes has been able to 
save the community, but all too frequently we have found communities 
where this was not enough—where you got to the bottom of the barrel 
and where the community was either going to disintegrate or they 
were going to have substantial State or Federal aid. I hope you 
never get there—what Senator Hartke said about self-help failing— 
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it does fail, when economic conditions are bad enough. You're 
lucky—they aren’t that bad here and I hope they never get that way. 
. Harris. Well, thank you very much Senator. Can I make 
one more statement because I don’t think I’ve taken my 5 minutes. I 
hope I haven’t. I think its most important when you were question- 
ing other people about the cause, diseases, and symptoms, etc., that 
we all recognize that. We believe that within the GUTS organiza- 
tion we are only going to get out of our economy what we put into 
it—nothing more or nothing less—and that if we don’t put more into 
it, it isn’t going to come out the back door, and I somewhat disagree 
with you and the other Senator after checking other community 
projects of self-help, because I think they left out the first objective. 
I think most communities have been set up to attract new businesses, 
and I think ours is different in the respect that we are interested not 
only in keeping what we have but in making them so outstandingly 
effective that they are going to grow, whether its Genera] Electric, 
Alco, or who have you—plus giving you industries in a favorable 
community climate where the labor leaders, politicians, the business- 
men, have set up what we like to term a common cause and where 
the partisan interest sometimes must be relegated to a subservient 
role in order for the cause to work. 
Senator Crark. I don’t want to say a thing to dampen your en- 
thusiasm. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Harris. Thank you very much. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF LEWIS B. Harris, GENERAL CHAIRMAN, GEAR UP FOR 
ToMORROW IN SCHENECTADY, INO. 


GUTS, Inc.—Gear Up for Tomorrow in Schenectady—is a communitywide self- 
help movement with the objective of creating economic opportunity for Schenec- 
tady citizens by— 

(a) Making existing businesses so outstandingly effective that they cap- 
ture a share of America’s growing markets. 
(b) Attracting new businesses to Schenectady. 

A specific GUTS goal is 10,000 new jobs by 1963. 

GUTS is different from efforts of thousands of competing communities in that 
the responsibility for creating economic opportunity is not relegated to a few 
affluent citizens or institutions but is in fact a cause being vigorously pursued 
by business, government, clergy, labor, education—everybody, demonstrating the 
truth of the GUTS slogan “150,000 People With a Purpose.” 

GUTS is carefully organized with specific responsibility assignments and 
thorough orientation of all individuals assigned to GUTS positions so that they 
precisely know their own responsibilities, the overall organization objectives 
and the relation of their own assignments to the other positions in the organ- 
ization. 

The community spirit and purpose is seen in the fact that in the traditional 
American spirit of community “barn-raising,” all local services, materials, facil- 
ities, and human effort required by GUTS are being provided at no charge. The 
GUTS office pays no rent. Its staff are all volunteers. Ads and commercials are 
run free by local newspapers and broadcasters. Its brochures are prepared and 
printed free. Prospective employers, when in Schenectady, pay no hotel fees. 
Their meals, transportation, and entertainment are provided at no charge, and 
80 On. 

GUTS believes and Schenectady County intends to demonstrate that in the 
final analyses the success of a business depends not on technology or location, 
but on people—skilled, intelligent, outstanding people who are enthusiastic about 
their jobs and their employers—people who expect to be well paid and intend to 
be worth it. 

In a country in which the traditions which made it great are all but forgotten, 
GUTS represents a return to the old values; 150,000 people are reaffirming their 
belief in making their own opportunities in working skillfully, intelligently, en- 
thusiastically in preparing themselves and their community to make the maxi- 
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mum contribution to businesses who see their opportunity in the community’s 
energy. 

Many businesses apparently have been finding newer, industrially speaking, 
sections of the United States more attractive than the older sections of which 
Schenectady is an example. We believe that in such action they will find them- 
selves on the same road they are hoping to avoid but simply at an earlier place 
in time—a road characterized by self-seeking groups who will relentlessly pursue 
their partisan interests without concern for others or the total system of which 
they are a part. 

What is needed is a new road entirely different from the one habitually fol- 
lowed of late. This new road is characterized by cooperation and a demonstra- 
tion that individuals and groups can find a way to develop and pursue a common 
purpose without subordinating individual and group purposes and losing indi- 
vidual and group freedoms. 

All new roads must begin somewhere. It is GUTS’ contention that the start 
of a new road which emphasizes America’s treasured values is to be found in 
Schenectady. 


PANEL OF RELIGIOUS LEADERS—STATEMENTS OF FATHER JOSEPH 
P. LAMANNA, RABBI SOLOMON S. BERNARDS, AND REV. DR. 
EDWARD McLANE 


Senator Cirark. Now we'll have the panel of the religious leaders— 
Father Joseph P. Lamanna, Rabbi Solomon S. Bernards, and Rev. 
Dr. Edward McLane. 

We are operating under a little difficulty, in that, with the 
stenographer out to lunch, the tape recorder is running and it won't 
get your name by voice, so each time you speak, although it will be a 
little awkward, would you mind just giving your name, so that when 
we come to transcribe the recorded testimony we’ll know who was 
doing the talking. Do you gentlemen have a procedure to suggest? 
Do you each have a statement or how would you like to proceed ? 

Father Lamanna. Well, Senator, I’m Father Lamanna, the labor 
relations worker of the Albany Roman Catholic diocese and I have 
with me this morning on the panel to my left, the Reverend Dr. Mc- 
Lane of the First Reformed Church in Schenectady and on my right, 
Rabbi Solomon Bernards, of Congregation Agudas Achim, who will 
help on the panel. I have submitted a four-page report concerning 
my own observations and experience. 

Senator Crark. That will be printed in the record at this point. 

Father Lamanna. And the field that is covered there and I will take 
just a few minutes in giving you a summary of the outline that is 
covered in the report—merely giving you a summary—and then will 
call on Dr. McLane and Rabbi Bernards to give a few minutes testi- 
mony in their regards. 

The first observation that I want to make is that this, unlike most of 
this morning and early afternoon testimony, concerns much of the 
Mohawk Valley and the territory covered by the Albany diocese 
which Saratoga County, Herkimer County, and five counties surround- 
ing Montgomery, and Fulton Counties, but including along with that 
area is a radius of about 90 miles. Primarily covering Schenectady. 

I want to say first that this is an observation and experience cover- 
ing this radius of about 90 miles and this testimony is based mostly 
on the work of the last 2 or 3 years and the territory covered goes as 
far north as Chestertown and North Creek, N.Y.; south as far as 
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Sidney, N.Y.; east beyond Hudson, N.Y.; and west, almost as far as 
Utica, N.Y. First of all 

Senator Crark. Let me interrupt you at this point to say that we 
have received for the committee a telegram from the citizens in Utica 
expressing their disappointment at not having been given notice of the 
hearing here today. I personally regret very much that they weren’t 
given notice but it is almost impossible to hear all of the communities 
in New York State who wish to be heard. And it was important for 
us to concentrate on the Schenectady area and that is the reason why 
we did not expand the hearings so as to take in Utica. 

Senator Krattne. I know the situation is acute in Utica, and in that 
area, probably I believe not classified quite as badly as in this area 
but I would be hopeful that your committee would be able to set apart 
another day in that area for further hearings. I'll certainly take it 
up with the chairman, Senator McCarthy, and the other members 
and see whether it would be possible to have 1 other day of hearings 
somewhere in the upstate area. 

Senator CiarK. I hope that can be done. I point out that the com- 
mittee is under a directive from the Senate to file its final report on 
or before January 31 of this year. 

Senator Krattna. This is Senator Keating again. I realize that is 
true, and probably if that deadline is adhered to—it will be impossible. 
We so often have an extension of those deadlines. 

If the hearing is—if the deadline fixed in the resolution is adhered 
to, I can understand how you will be very limited in the length of 
time that you can have any hearings anywhere, but so often such 
deadlines are extended; and if they should be extended, I would hope 
that it would be possible to hold another hearing in the upstate area. 
And in any event, could I ask that the Utica people file with the com- 
mittee any written data which they would like? 

Senator Crark. Certainly that opportunity will be given them and 
I would like to have printed in the record now the telegram received 
by the committee from Mr. Vincent R. Corrou, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Utica Chamber of Commerce, indicating that there is great 
unemployment in that area. Now, Father, would you proceed please ? 

(The telegram referred to is as follows) : 

Urica, N.Y., January 8, 1960. 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS, 
Common Council Chambers, City Hall, 
Schenectady, N.Y.: 

We in Utica, the largest city in the Mohawk Valley, cannot understand why 
we have not been notified of the hearing being held today in Schenectady. There 
is great unemployment in our area despite the fact that we have attracted sev- 
eral nationally known companies to our area since World War II to replace the 
textile industry which used to be the main industry in the Utica area but which 
has disappeared from this area in the last 10 years. We suggest therefore that 
when you consider the unemployment problem in the Mohawk Valley that you 
take into consideration the Utica area, 

VINCENT R, Corrov, 
Executive Vice President, Utica Chamber of Commerce. 

Father Lamanna. To break down the summary according to coun- 
ties, very briefly: First of all, some testimony has been given this 
morning about Fulton County. Much of it concerned the economic 
aspect. I will include that, plus the sociological aspect which has 
great bearing in the United States. There is always a big condition: 
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if we do this, we might do well. First of all, it’s seasonal. And I am 
sure that as long as the glove industry exists there, which of course 
is a fine industry—it’s a noble profession, but, nevertheless, a strug- 
gling one—and probably to the end of their days. And the solution 
there in Fulton County, therefore, would be to bring in diversified 
industries and to raise the incomes there so it wouldn’t be necessary 
for both husband and wife to work. Someone testified this morning— 
I believe the mayor of Oleona—that Oleona has one of the highest 
rates of husband and wife co-working. Fulton County, I am sure, 
is quite well up there in New York State. They do not earn a decent 
income, husband and wife totaling a family income, amounts to about 
$4,800 a year. Now, if one of those incomes is lost, the family rate 
becomes a very difficult burden. Due to the low wages, many are 
forced to seek better income by longer hours, seeking part-time jobs, 
and some men and women have as many as two or three part-time jobs 
beside their regular full-time job. Because of this, family life has 
been somewhat disturbed, and it really is distressing. The skilled 
labor is going out to seek employment elsewhere. Many of them are 
laid off because of the work at General Electric and at the Alco Corp., 
Inc., in Schenectady, has somewhat dwindled. We know that in Fulton 
County approximately 5,000 leave the county to go to work every 
morning. The 3,000 practically are employed at General Electric 
and, of course, due to layoffs, many of them came from that county. 
That is a picture of Gloversville and Johnstown. In general, the em- 
ployment situation is very critical. 

Montgomery County as reiterated this morning about the situation 
in Amsterdam—and not to go into full detail—what happened there, 
but the solution in Montgomery County, and one of many solutions, 
is the expansion of existing industry already there and the bringing 
in of new industry, along with some Federal aid, if at all possible, in 
this new redevelopment bill. 

Herkimer County, which is close to Utica, N.Y.—unemployment 
continues in western Mohawk Valley region, but has been aided by 
expansion of existing industry and building of new industries in the 
Utica-Rome area. 

Saratoga County. Unemployment exists, due to few industries 
existing in the county. Many persons who drove to Schenectady to 
work at the General Electric Co., or Alco Products, Inc., were affected 
by layoffs. Small towns with small industry, such as Thompson Mills 
near Schuylerville, N.Y., was threatened by complete moving away of 
factories there, affecting the entire community—was the only industry 
existing in the community and, therefore, danger of becoming a ghost 
town. The decision was to remain there and so the community now is 
doing fairly well. 

In Mechanicsville where a strike took place twice within 314 years, 
a very unstable economy, as a result of layoffs—— 

Senator Ciarke. Father, I don’t want to cut you short, as you know, 
but I think we can get this sort of exposition of employment conditions 
just as well by eye as we could by ear. Whereas, if you have some 
recommendations, we might want to discuss them with you a little bit. 
I wonder if you could turn to that with the understanding we'll all 
read with great interest your description of the problem. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


Father Lamanna. Yes. The general recommendations I have 
would be the support of the bill of redevelopment—along with higher 
increased social security benefits for those who do retire or — be 
encouraged to retire at an early age and use their time leisurely— 
permitting more people to occupy jobs held by them. 

Senator Ciark. Father, have you found any reluctance on the part 
of the employers to hire parishioners of yours as they get into the 
older age bracket ? 

Father Lamanna. Yes. Any age time over 40 becomes extremely 
difficult. They just don’t want them. It’s never advocated publicly, 
but many times as a policy it’s understood that it would be difficult to 
hire someone over the age of 40. I found this throughout my ex- 
periences in labor relations. 

Senator Keatine. May Lask a question? 

Father Lamanna. Yes, sir. 

Senator Krattne. Don’t we now have on the statute books in the 
ae an antidiscrimination statute on age, as well as race or religion, 
ete. ¢ 

Father Lamanna. Usually, the reason is not given. There is a 
law—but there is a loophole there and they get around it fairly well. 

Senator Kratina. Is that administered by the same antidiscrimina- 
tion commission which administers the other problems relating to dis- 
crimination ? 

Father Lamanna. Yes. I think it also falls under the FEPC laws. 
The fair employment—— 

Senator Keatine. There’s no Federal FEPC. 

Father Lamanna. No. 

Senator Krattne. This is a State law. 

Father Lamanna. State. 

Senator Kratine. And, of course, if there is such discrimination and 
it can be proved, in this State; of course, many States don’t have it— 
but in this State, I would be—— 

Father Lamanna. I think it’s a very difficult, intangible thing, Sen- 
ator, to pin down and to actually win a case on it. 

Senator Keatrne. Well, I 

Father Lamanna. Some would hesitate to bring it up, and those 
who would, I imagine, would find it very difficult to actually prove 
their case. 

Senator Crark. Wouldn’t you agree, Father, that that kind of law 
is almost impossible to enforce, and what you really have to do is to 
change the public attitude of employers toward older workers and try 
to persuade them to employ on the basis of ability, without much con- 
cern for age. 


STATEMENT OF RABBI SOLOMON S. BERNARDS 





DECLINE IN MORALE 


Rabbi Brernarps. My reactions and opinions on this problem are 
based on the tenures of my ministry in this community. During the 
first 6 or 7 years of my work here, the community seemed to be charged 
with a sense of well-being and prosperity, with new families moving 
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in, and some moving out—but with the balance always in favor of an 
increase. In the past 3 years there has been a marked decline in morale 
in our town. Few of the children of the old-time settlers return home 
as adults seeking a livelihood for their own families. The youg peo- 
ple with whom I have come in contact, who are making plans for mar- 
riage and the establishment of a career or a profession or business, do 
not generally include living in Schenectady in their future plans. 
There is an all pervading fear that eventually both of the industrial 
giants who have had Schenectady as a center of their operations for 
five or six decades, will move out completely. While businessmen are 
keeping up their usual cheerful front, in the confidence of intimate 
personal discussion they will see no great hopes for the future. 

What has been most unnerving in addition to the serious unemploy- 
ment, is the general atmosphere of uncertainty and shakiness as far 
as the future is concerned even among the people of our community 
who seem to be permanently anchored in the two major industrial 
concerns. 


SPECIALIZED PROBLEM 


Our problem in Schenectady, it seems to me is somewhat of a spe- 
cialized one, because we’re a two-company town. In our free society, 
we cannot, and would not want to, force industrial establishments per- 
manently to be quartered in certain locations. I do, however, feel 
that there is a moral force and persuasion which should assert itself, 
in the obligation which a concern should have to a community where, 
using the best and most capable talents which the community has been 
able to muster, it has flowered, blossomed, and grown. After all, we 
are not living in the era of the “robber barons,” and big business has 
openly declared itself to be in accord with the morality and justice 
of the American epic. The two industrial enterprises which rooted 
themselves in Schenectady some 60 or so years ago, and which in a very 
real sense dominate the life of this community, should, in my judg- 
ment, put moral obligations ahead of profit figures. 


NEED FOR AN EXACT APPRAISAL 


We in Schenectady have before us the picture of a town like Bloom- 
field, N.J., which was abandoned by the General Electric Co. despite 
a spate of promises, assurances, and solemn declarations made over a 
number of years, to the effect that they would never leave the town. 
Anyone who drives by Bloomfield on the Garden State Parkway, can 
see 600,000 square feet of building going a-begging for someone who 
will want to make use of this huge industrial plant. There has been 
too much recourse to pious promises and solemn declarations. It seems 
to me that the people of Schenectady are entitled to an honest, open, 
extremely candid statement of the position of both large industrial 
enterprises with regard to their continued stay in Schenectady. 

Senator CrarKx. Rabbi, were you here when Mr. Stevens testified ? 

Rabbi Brrnarps. Yes. 

Senator Ciark. I thought he was pretty forthright. I wonder if 
you think that is the kind of statement that the committee should give 
credence to? He said they weren’t going to cut down the employment 
here. 
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Rabbi Bernarps. Yes—well, certainly I would. not want to question 
the credence or the reliability of Mr. Stevens, but I think that the facts 
and the positions which have been taken by the company in actual 
points of performance speak louder than words. It is not proper, it 
seems to me, nor ethically condonable for industrial giants of the 
stature of the enterprises that we have in our community to slip out 
silently into the night without honorable and respectable forewarning. 

Senator CLiark. We haven’t heard from Alco yet, but it is an eco- 
nomic fact, isn’t it, that generally speaking the locomotive business 
has gone all to pot since the dieselization of the railroads, and the 
whole industry has been in pretty bad shape. We have the Baldwin 
Locomotive works down in my town, and I know a little about them. 
Some of these things are not within the control of the companies con- 
cerned, won’t you agree with that? 

Rabbi Brernarps. Yes, I would. I would say, however, that Alco 
Products has, since the inception of its enterprise, which was mainly 
in the locomotive field, undergone intensive and extensive diversifica- 
tion. And it seems to me that with the large structures which they 
had here, all of which have been leveled, incidentally, on Knott Street. 
If you pass by Knott Street, you'll see it’s all a large park of level 
ground which has been done obviously for the purpose of avoiding 
additional taxes, in terms of realty, but these buildings, whether they 
could have been * * *, 

Senator Crark. Won’t you even give them a little credit for having 
provided a park for the city ? 


GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGE 


Rabbi Bernarps. Well, I don’t believe it’s been converted for that 
purpose. 

One of the ways which I think would insure stability, both of loca- 
tion and employment, would be some kind of a set yearly wage struc- 
ture for workers. There would seem to be no substantial difference in 
my reckoning between the commitment and obligations which a com- 
pany of vastly diversified operations must maintain toward its office 
and technical and professional employees, and those of its employees 
whose labor, brains, and brawn produce the manufactured products 
from which the company amasses its profits. 

Senator CiarK. In other words, you advocate a guaranteed annual 
wage ? 

Rabbi Bernarps. I believe that one of the ways, whereby it seems to 
me there could be a certain—a greater amount of permanency, a feeling 
of stability, a feeling of security, on the part of the people who live 
in the community, who are rooted there and don’t want to leave it— 
would be if they would feel that if they could count on a certain 
amount of set wages each year. 

Senator Crark. Rabbi, you would agree, would you not, that as 
long as we have a free enterprise system, there are going to be eco- 
nomic casualties that of course have to be a factor in all of these 
matters—and where you and I might like to see, and I share your 
views, a sort of Utopia on earth—we’re not going to get it very soon 
and you can’t expect a company to continue to employ large numbers 
of people when they are not making any money, can you? 
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STUDIES BY THE CONGRESS 


Rabbi Brrnarps. Well, but the curve of earnings and profits in 
these enterprises has risen very substantially through the years. It 
isn’t as if they had to go a-begging for business or anything like that, 
and I do feel, I recognize the fact, Senator, that there is no way by 
which the Congress of the United States or the Government in the 
economy of ours, which is based on free enterprise, to force anybody. 
Yet I recommend that perhaps studies by the Congress, which could 
be made of the present system of hiring labor, as it affects the lives 
and well-being of workers as contrasted with and compared to the 
effects that a stipulated annual salary might bring into being—per- 
haps this might have, if, as I think it would be shown, that the effects 
of the stability, for instance, as far as office and professional workers, 
is of a much higher level than those of these part time and hourly 
workers. Then it would have a certain moral force, it seems to me— 
a certain persuasive force. And the other recommendation that I 
make in this observation, is this: I also believe that it would be wise 
for this committee to recommend to the Congress the creation of an 
interdepartmental committee, both of the Department of Commerce 
and Department of Labor, working in conjunction with the respec- 
tive departments of commerce and labor of the several States, to 
extend National and State guidance to distressed communities such as 
ours, in bringing new industry into our community. I have in mind 
the fact that even though this community, for instance, through its 
very commendable private efforts inserted four ads, let us say, in 
the Wall Street Journal, and in Amsterdam likewise, there is a certain 
amount of bickering and competitiveness between the distressed com- 
munities, which is really morally wrong—and while the Federal or 
the State governments should not have the power to channel the indus- 
tries to certain distressed areas, at least they can make up a list. 
If they can discover what companies, for instance, are looking for 
expansion, and what they need by way of water resources, power, 
skilled personnel, and so forth, and then it could be placed before 
these people. There is space available in upper New York State, 
this other State and this other State. And I think that the pressure 
and the help of the Federal and State governments, in addition to 
those of private groups, would be of great help. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Rabbi. All right, Dr. 
Mc!ane. 

Dr. McLang. Yes. I don’t have a prepared statement so I shall 
talk briefly because, with what has been said, you have a pretty accu- 
rate record of feelings and comments, much of which I would agree 
with and some of which I probably wouldn’t agree so precisely with. 
At that point to put your finger upon the quality of the life that 
there is in this community and that we can work together here as 
clergy of different faiths. This is indicative of our whole commu- 
nity structure at the moment, moving closer together, crossing the 
lines of industrial, labor-management relations efforts and coming 
together, but not always agreeing at every point. For example, I 
feel strongly we are moving in a direction in this town of seeing what 
is truly at the core of the problem and moving to meet that through 
this GUTS organization, of which you heard something just recently. 
The fact—— 
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Senator Cuarx. Do you agree with Rabbi Bernards that the general 
spirit of the community has leveled off and has become somewhat more 
pessimistic during the past few years? 


LOSS OF DIGNITY 


Dr. McLane. I would agree with that, having been here going on 
7 years, but in the day of high employment by prosperity because of 
this employment the spirit is very high, but when the blight came on 
through job removals, through dispersal of the General Electric plant 
to other parts of the country, which was a necessity through expansion 
of its operations, in part. The community spirit began to become 
depressed and has remained so until just this past fall with the shot 
in the arm that the GUTS program has began to give the commu- 
nity with some real hope in terms of people becoming interested— 
settling here. In fact, one thing which I think ought to be taken 
in account is that General Electric itself has, in recent days, released 
some publications about the expansion within certain areas of its 
own departments in attempting to bring jobs into various departments 
that could be easily farmed out to other areas. But they are defi- 
nitely keeping them, to the best of their ability, on a competitive 
basis here in town, which is healthy. This isn’t necessarily contradic- 
tory but I have a little different feeling perhaps about this. The 
thing is moving in the right direction. What I would like to say is 
that there are two levels—first of all, what unemployment does to 
people. I think my good friends, the rabbi and Father Lamanna, 
have both hinted at this and said something about it. Anytime one 
comes up and says he has no job, he must immediately begin to say 
the next thing—at least when his unemployment compensation oa 
to dwindle—no job, no dignity. Once we in the cultural setting like 
ours can say that some of our people have to make the testimony of 
no dignity—then we become vulnerable on many fronts. Not onl 
to the individual but to his family and then beyond his family his 
whole economic pride which is a very important factor in our capital- 
istic structure. 

SOCIOLOGICAL PROBLEM 


His economic pride is threatened, he loses his respect for his em- 
ployers and his associates even in his industrial occupations, his poli- 
tics become corrupted because he then becomes vulnerable to the pos- 
sibility of threat from the outside—because if a fellow doesn’t have 
a job somebody can come along and offer him a pie in the sky— 
somehow—it’s pretty inviting to take a reach for it. And it might 
come from some ideology like communism or some other source 
which would be indicative of closing what we now know is an open 
society. An open, competitive, capitalistic, democratic, processed 
society. So to me these threats are vulnerable and unemploy- 
ment is probably the greatest single, serious, social problem we face. 
For example, in an agency of which I am president this year, case- 
load in the family service agency runs about 640 cases. That increases 
ata rate of about 10 percent. However, in the last 2 years, since 
the unemployment picture has become more serious in town, the case- 
load of people needing help in all areas of family life from unem- 
ployed, increased not at a constant relative percentage of 10 percent, 
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but it jumped annually 100 percent in the number of needs. People 
become disturbed, afraid, as these gentlemen have said, and they don’t 
know where to turn, and so, however, with these cases rising in areas 
of infidelity, desertion and alcoholic problems, which are three key 
areas that we have seen in our agency increasing because of unemploy- 
ment, or related to it. You still have to turn around and say, well, this 
is a fact—what do you do about it? Well, with all the suggestions we 
are giving I keep hearing—one thing that begins to come out. It’s 
been mentioned here by my colleagues and I hear it around town—in 
the Nation and in the world—the problem of automation and what 
it means. Technological revolution has brought this to a head or is 
rapidly doing so, At the outset I would like to say that I would 
never stand with those who advocate that we return to something less 
than full automation. 
AUTOMATION 


Senator Crark. Let me interrupt you just long enough to ask you 
whether this isn’t a problem that’s been with us ever since James Watt 
invented the steam engine ? 

Dr. McLane. Yes, I think so. 

Senator Crark. The recent attention to it somewhat startled me. 
I suppose its because the rate has increased, but this has always been 
with us. 

Dr. McLane. It has increased to the point now where with the pos- 
sibilities of refinement in automation equipment—machinery—is put 
into effect that puts large segments of people in a given community 
almost inunediately out of employment. 

Senator Ciark. Well, I wonder if you would agree with this: That 
the recent manifestation of automation has gone to such an extent 
that the relatively uneducated—relatively less alert and bright 
worker—is for the first time in our modern civilization finding great 
difficulty in obtaining employment, because standards of employ- 
ment for everybody is at the point now where a high school educa- 
tion is almost the minimum requirement for secure employment. 
Would you comment on that? 


BETTER EDUCATION 


Dr. McLane. I would agree that the sharp curved line in ascen- 
dancy of automation and the technical knowledge needed in regard 
to it has made what you say true, Senator, and this of course means 
that internally in the life of the community, we must provide, there- 
fore, the best education that can possibly be given any society in the 
history of the human race through our system of schools. 

Senator CiarK. Just to buttress it—in other words, any study of 
unemployment almost necessarily has to turn to better educational 
opportunities as one of the recommended solutions. Do you agree 
with that ? 

Dr. McLane. I would agree with that completely. And I not only 
say completely but stand on the side completely of fostering anything 
that will provide the best education for our citizenry—whether it be 
public or private tuition-type schools; the best possible. So any- 
thing that can be done on the home rule local scene and in combina- 

tion, Senator Keating, with the State’s aid in conjunction, but with- 
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out controls, and with the Federal Government where it is needed— 
where that society on the local and State level cannot do it—the 
Federal Government working together, ought to be done. 

Senator CLarK. Thanks for the plug, Dr. McLane. I was hoping 
I could seduce it out of you. 

Dr. McLane. You don’t have to. However, I do stand unalterably 
opposed to any kind of Federal aid that can, as a kind of wishy- 
washy, paternalistic kind of substitute for that which can Jegitimately 
and intelligently be done by the local citizenry. 

Just in closing here very quickly probably, because it seems to 
me this automation thing is that which has forced the issues upon 
us of current unemployment at this dramatic level and is causing 
tremendous pressure in local communities, Automation provides a 
lot of employment in other places where they’re building equipment, 
servicing it, and the knowledgeability of creating it, but in areas 
where it is going into effect, vast numbers of people are being pushed 
around because of this rise in our technology. Then, as I said, I’m 
all for let’s keeping ahead—keep going with it—I think we ought 
to get to the moon. We ought to get to the other planets and find out 
what’s going on. I’m all for this. I don’t believe this is any threat 
to the will of God for our lives or any sense at all of injustice to our 
intelligence. However, as we are engaged in the process we’ve got 
to do something about the effects of what happens to us while we are 
in it. Back in the days before the steam engine you mentioned and 
the rest of it, the people in the agricultural society had to cope with 
the problems of that day and the invention of the wheel perio«—so, 
we've got to wrestle with automation and provide the means and, I 


can say this to me is the most important thing, having lived through 
an economic depression and having worked for 60 hours a week for 
$14 a week, back in the late twenties or thirties. 


COPE WITH THE PROBLEM 


Well, I would just like to bring my remarks to a close by saying 
that, once seeing the problem in practical technical terms of automa- 
tion and what it does to our people as a result in unemployment, I 
believe we have got to do something to provide the means of off- 
setting this situation. And it would seem to me that there are two 
levels on which it can be done, the local level by a community 
marshaling its energies to take a good, solid look at itself through 
self-appraisal methods that might have the support of the total 
citizenry—as we say here in Schenectady, “150,000 people with a pur- 
pose” in the GUTS program—gearing up for tomorrow in Schenec- 
tady, believing that in that community, with its topnotch people in 
all fields, as has been mentioned—education, scientific, et cetera, our 
labor leaders, who are second to none in this Nation, our managerial 
personnel who are highly qualified and who work together—all of 
these forces, can find the way to perhaps even get to the level of 
building up standby job-type situations, like our small but very effec- 
tive project. We had the courage of a few people to build a little 
repair and fixit organization so that it will employ some people who 
lost their jobs. Why can’t this be a key to possible employment of 
thousands of people on a standby basis? 
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SOCIETY FOR AN OBLIGATION 


For example, as I go around the community, I often see things that 
need to be done. We have all kinds of parks, playgrounds, school, 
streets, shops, stores, that are in varied states of repair or disrepair. 
It would be possible, on standby industrial, commercial life, that there 
— be a combination of private or social enterprise to give people 
work, 

I have lived long enough in industrial centers to know the devasta- 
tion that comes into a person’s life when they have no job. And the 
man in our American culture frankly, of which we are proud, and of 
which I have been bred and brought up to be proud, F believe has an 
inalienable right to work under all circumstances, depending on his 
willingness to work and ability to work, and society has an obligation 
to provide jobs. 

Now, you see what Iam saying. I don’t like to say it, but if indus- 
try cannot provide the means, if a local community cannot provide the 
means, or will not, and if the State cannot, then the Federal Govern- 
ment, it seems, which is the true repository of our social structure 
finally, has got to provide something like, we hope, more efficient than, 
better than, more streamlined than—something conceived in the mid- 
dle 20th century terms rather than early 20th century, some kind of 
works program for the common good of the people. 

It is just not feasible to me in America that we can ever say to a 
man, “You cannot work.” The minute we have said it, we might as 
well have taken away his right to live. 

Now, aside from the adjustments, yes. But men will move in and 


out of these adjustments, they draw unemployment compensation, and 

they are back at work. I am not talking about this. I am talking 

about the men that I know in Schenectady who haven’t worked for 

some 15 or 20 months, beyond the last bit of income they have got 

from any source. I don’t have an answer for those men. Together 

: think we do, through our type of standby program that we might 
ave. 


TWO FORCES TO PROVIDE FULL EMPLOYMENT 


So on the local level on the one hand, combined with the efforts of 
State and Federal Government on the other, these two forces should 
team together to provide full employment. 

Now, I would support, therefore, strongly this distressed area pro- 
gram, and tax relief where it is necessary in a community, to make it 
attractive to get industry in and become part of the life of the com- 
munity. 

At the moment I would let it ride at that. 

Rabbi Bzrnarps. I want to say that I was very much impressed 
by the recommendations that were made both by Reenter Javits and 

ongressman Stratton. 

The one point that I feel is sometimes missed with regard to the 
victims of transfers of full departments of big industrial establish- 
ments out of town is the great damage it does to the morale of the 
people who remain, who have to be moved down to menial jobs in 
order to retain their seniority. When a person who has had a tre- 
mendous amount of skill, and is proud of it, and feels that he is con- 
tributing something to the labor product of his company, has to go 
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to the status of a sweeper or a cleaner of the latrines in the company, 
then it is a vast shattering of his feeling of well-being. And my 
reaction to some of the observations which were made ie ite, Stevens 
with regard to the need which was felt for finding one of the depart- 
ments, for instance, that was expanding to such an extent that they 
had to make a decision as the whether to have it remain there or 
go out of town in order to crimp some other department would be 
that, taking the human factor into account, certainly the decision to 
move out should have been weighed a thousand times before such 
a move should be made, because of the fact that certainly there is 
space and there is enough of a labor force here to build up this ex- 
panded operation which they were having in mind, and if only to 
maintain a real sense of commitment and a sense of respect for the 
many, many years which this community has given of its broad and 
its dedication and devotion to the work of this enterprise, they should 
think very much, a long, long time before making such drastic moves 
and thus lowering permanently, it seems, by the words of Mr. Stevens, 
the whole level of unemployment in this community. 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT 


Father Lamanna. I have several final recommendations. Merely 
listing them, along with the ones I have already recommended on 
support of the distressed and redevelopment areas on the bill that 
is now up, besides the reduction in the quota of the imported gloves 
and carpets from foreign lands, also increase social security benefits; 
and one other factor brought up in the Employment Act of 1946, in 
regard to the public works feature of that, of helding off the public 
works to a point when goods that are durable finally lag, then public 
works come in and take up the lag. 


PROGRAM OF DEFERRED PUBLIC WORKS 


And it would be recommended, according to that employment act, 
that the public works program be invoked at a time when durable 
goods are lagging. Along with that—— 

Senator Hartke. Let me ask you a question at that point. 

You see, here is where you come into difficulty. Our durable goods 
business lagging today, yet according to the President’s message of 
yesterday, we are at the peak of prosperity today, now. You are not 
at the peak of prosperity here in Schenectady, this much you know. 
I have been a lot of places, and I have listened to ministers, and I have 
listened to some pretty sad stories, much more human than I have 
heard here today, honestly. How would you fix that into this pattern 
of this so-called stockpiling of Federal projects? 

Father Lamanna. We have, for instance, in the last recession— 
they wouldn’t call it a depression, they called it a recession—at that 
time it seemed incumbent upon the State and Federal Government, 
the State through its own public works, for instance, to put men 
working in the recreation spots, building roads, fixing sewers and 
working on pipes, and so on, using them at a time, not when it is 
time to take it up because of a budget program, but at a time when 
it is sorely needed because of employment or unemployment. 

47557—60—pt. 98 
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Senator Harrxe. The point I am getting at is, we have a con- 
tradiction right now at this very moment today, January 8, 1960. 
The President just a day or so ago said that we are in a state of high 
prosperity today. But it is not true here. 

Father Lamanna. I don’t think it is all-inclusive. Whether that 
is true or not I really don’t know, I am not that much of an expert 
onthat. But I know it is not all-inclusive. 

For instance, it would not be inclusive in Fulton County or in 
Montgomery County, Amsterdam. 

Dr. McLane. May I say this? While I think the President’s state- 
ment is a matter of fact in terms of the economic overall picture of 
the country, there is a minority of us, let’s say that, included in your 
American citizenry, for whom it is not true. And’ they are the ones 
who are not involved in this—what is the number of unemployment 
at the moment, 314 million ? 

Senator Harrke. A little over 4 million. 

Dr. McLane. Well, for 4 million people at the moment the Presi- 
dent’s message doesn’t register. And I think he realizes this 

Senator Harrke. He didn’t mention it. 

Dr. McLane. He didn’t mention it. I didn’t read his message, and 
I should have, probably. 

Let me say this, that this 4 million that you are out working for 
and concerned about, and any subsequent different 4 million who take 
their places, this is where the serious threat to our life and culture 
exists to the lives of our people. 

Senator Hartke. This is why I was sympathetic for Mr. Stevens. 
But he was talking about attitude, and he complained about com- 
placency. And if there is anything that induces complacency is 
to take everything as all right when it is not. 

Dr. McLang. I agree. 

CONTRADICTIONS 


Rabbi Brrnarps. Senator, you were talking about contradictions 
in some of these statements. And I wonder whether there isn’t 
really a genuine contradiction in this talk which is so extensive about 
foreign competition with the reality, which I am aware of, namely, 
that a great many of the products eee by our American com- 
panies are produced overseas and brought here, which thereby in- 
creases, of course, their profits—this is all part of the sham, because 
really they are selling their own products from overseas in this coun- 
try, and it creates a facade, an illusion that here they are confronted 
with foreign competition. 

Even with regard to the turbines it is my understanding that some 
of the countries who are bidding from overseas were in part, at least, 
owned by American concerns who were bidding against them. And 
this kind of contradictory stage play, this trotting out of characters 
and puncturing them, the straw men, the causes for dislocation being 
foreign imports, is really not as accurate as people claim that it is. 

Dr. McLane. If I may speak in connection with what Rabbi Ber- 
nards is saying, it kind of leads you to this thinking that in our cul- 
ture, a democracy, as we call it, or republican form of government— 
with the Democrats also—you have got to have a concern for every 
one of your citizens. And it is not conceivable to me—while we may 
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argue about industry and its failure to accept responsibility at cer- 
tain levels, I don’t believe that my church, for example, or Father 
Lamanna, or the temple of the rabbi, can take the full responsibility 
for the whole social structure. I don’t believe any industry can, or 
even a coalition of industries or labor forces or groups. But all of 
these people working together may have to find another answer 
which hasn’t been brought upon the scene realistically yet of Ameri- 
can life, which is the kind of thing that Father Lamanna has spoken 
of, that the rabbi is hinting at, and that I have heard here this morn- 
ing, that kind of standby occupation or vocation that will no longer 
see any citizenry in this country out of a job. 

In our own family we were on the nervous edge with a relative of 
mine for about 10 years because of a very difficult job situation. And 
I am sure that if he had become dispossessed of a job at age 50, 
being my father, it would have been very hard for him, with lack of 
skills to find another job, nobody would have wanted him at age 50. 


NEED FOR AN AWAKENING OF CITIZENRY 


Now, again, while that may sound as though industry is harsh, 
I don’t worry so much about that cs I do the fact that the citizenry 
is asleep, and the community is asleep, in not providing a means and a 
way when a man like my father, if he had lost his job at 50, might 
not be able to do a job in a particular industry. And merely to say 
piously that somebody should hire him is unrealistic, rather than 
there should be something that he can do within the means of his 
ability, and the millions of others, during that time while there is 
a reassessment, reorganization of industrial commercial life to open 
up new doors and avenues. 

This is what I am making a plea for that I think says—what is it, 
standby work? I don’t know. 

What would have happened in the early thirties if we hadn’t had 
something like that? We would have collapsed and died on the vine 
as a great experiment in the history of the world. I am sure. 

Maybe something like that has got to be thought of, and maybe 
you felows will have to get with it. You are trying, and I commend 
you for it. 

Senator Hartke. That is what we are here for today. 

Father, I am sorry we interrupted you. 

Father Lamanna. I just want to finish up on the second part of 
the Employment Act of 1946. 

The first part concerned public works, invoking them when durable 
goods are at a lag. 


PROVISIONS OF EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 1946 


The second part would concern the provision made for a national— 
the Employment Act of 1946 calls for the public works establishment 
and the authority to go ahead. with it. It also calls for a national 
economy report and the Presidential Committee. It would be.well 
to broaden that to include the representatives of the parties concerned, 
whether they be unions, companies, and so on, to bring them in to- 
gether with the Presidential Committee and the Economic Report in 
sort of a National Economic Council, a recommendation that they do 
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get together, not as a remedial measure when unemployment takes 
place, but as a preventive measure. 

And then a recommendation for training for those displaced per- 
sons through automation, some kind of a program set up for them. 

And finally, a tax exemption, perhaps, for a period of about 5 years 
for new industry coming in, or maybe a lowering, a reduction of 
those taxes to permit new industry to come into the community. And 
the community should be urged to make available land and also a 
new building or facilities for that new industry to come in, in that 
way encouraging numerous more jobs coming into the community. 


QUEST FOR NEW INDUSTRY 


Senator Harrxe. Father, following two of those patterns, the point 
that concerns me about the new industry—and this is something I 
hope you could maybe help us on (and we won’t spend much more 
time on this point) is the fact that we at the present time have a 
national unemployment of close to 6 percent of our total labor force, 
compared, for example, to Western Germany’s less than two, 
England’s less than two, and Sweden’s less than two. You talk about 
new industry coming in. Where is it going tocome from? Where? 
Weare not going to get it from those countries. 

Father Lamanna. Well, there have been many industries that have 
moved in various parts of the country, for instance, down South. And 
actually many times it is an exploitation of the labor force there, just 
as it is an exploitation, for instance, of the Japanese force, in working 
ene or carpets. And many times it is backed up by American 
industry. 

Senator Harrxe. The point I am getting at, just this very moment 
nationwide today the actual number of people producing goods, in- 
cluding mining and industria] work in the production of goods, the 
number of pore today is numerically no larger than it was in 1919. 
You talk about bringing in new industry. I don’t know any com- 
munity, probably, with over 6,000 population that doesn’t have some 
type or organization to bring in new industry. They are all competing 
against everybody else. They are all spending tax money to bring 
in new industry. They are making contributions; they are taking 
money from the industries in the community, from the labor unions, 
from the people who in a good and sincere manner want to help their 
community. They all have these things, and they are going all over 
the country and helping the transportation maybe a little bit. 

But where will they go to get some new industry? Sure, they can 
= up one from another town but just to rob one community to 

elp another, that doesn’t give a net increase in the overall employ- 
ment picture. 

Father Lamanna. No, that is not the answer. The answer is en- 
couraging the existing communities to maintain what they already 
have, and perhaps to expand. And then at the same time they can 
contact the 5,000 or more companies, whatever the number is and at- 
tempt to bring some of them in the same locality. But the concentra- 
tion is on maintaining what they have and expanding. 

Rabbi Brrnarps. But all that has to come about by persuasion, 
isn’t that so? You can also be forceful and point out to them the 
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ethical responsibilities which they have, but you can’t coerce them into 
staying. 

ather Lamanna. But you have much competition in that regard. 
You have the disadvantage of the southern areas competing with a 
lower wage scale, you have facilities offered to them, tax-free property 
and facilities; whereas in New York State we don’t have that, at least 
not to any great extent. 

Rabbi Bernarps. Maybe if your committee could find the formula 
for changing the climates of upper New York State to one similar to 
that of the southern shore or the western shores —— 

Dr. McLang. Isn’t it true, too, Senator, that the relationship of in- 
ternational trade between one country and another is not usually quite 
so easy a thing to ‘dispose of by just protective trade barriers and 
tariffs. These serve one country at one time while doing damage to 
another, and that increasingly we may have to face some of the real 
harsh facts of life, that we are part of a total world venture. We 
keep talking about building friends among the people of the cultures 
of the world, and yet I don’t see how we can expect to have our own 
cake and eat it, too. I traveled through the western part of Europe 
this summer and lived with the people, and found no great resent- 
ment of our American culture, in fact, they are struggling and rush- 
ing like mad to catch up with us, and they are doing it. And I firml 
believe that the faster they catch up the better it is going to be for all 
of us, because then competition will be fair, equitable, and alive, with 
expanding markets that are at our doorsteps, where we can reach out 
into hundreds of millions of lives of people with good services and 
a moral standard, we hope, that can have some meaning as well as 
our material things. 

Father Lamanna. May I say one final thing. 

I want to commend the committee, with the chairman and all the 
members of the committee, for coming up and taking their time, show- 
ing their interest, so shortly after Congress’ reconvening, at least tak- 
ing the initiative and the effort expended in coming to Schenectady. 
I think it does show good will. I think it builds up morale. And 
whether anything is accomplished or not, at least it is a beginning, and 
I think everyone is deeply appreciative, especially the panel, speaking 
for Dr. McLane and Rabbi Bernards and for myself. 

Senator Harrxe. We want to thank you for participating, getting 
these very informative views from you. Thank you a lot. 


THE PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE SCHENECTADY AREA 


The prepared statement of Rabbi Solomon S. Bernards, Congregation Agudas 
Achim, Schenectady, N.Y. 


I am honored to be called upon to give my views on the unemployment problem 
in the Schenectady area before this Special Committee on Unemployment 
Problems of the U.S. Senate. 

My reactions and opinions on this problem are based on the 10 years of my 
ministry in this community. During the first 6 or 7 years of my work here, the 
community seemed to be charged with a sense of well-being and prosperity— 
with new families moving in, and some moving out, but with the balance always 
in favor of an increase. The business people seemed to have their usual ups 
and downs, but the general climate was that of confidence in the future, and 
expectations of a continuing rise in the amount of business done. The scientific 
workers, with which this community fortunately abounds, as well as the office 
workers and technical employees of the General Electric Co. and Alco Products, 
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Inc., the two major industrial establishments in this community, felt rooted in 
their jobs in a way which contrasts sharply with their attitude toward these 
positions today. Although they had always known that they did not have per- 
manent sine-cures, and that movement out of the community was always a pos- 
sibility—the changes that might possibly be taking place would, it was certain 
in the minds of these people, not be drastic, quick, or overwhelming. 

This attitude of well-being reflected itself in a fairly high morale in my con- 
gregation. A sense of optimism about our future was clearly evident. Although 
our congregation had not as yet undertaken an expansion program which it had 
needed for a long time, the spirit of the membership was in the direction of 
ultimate expansion to meet the future needs of the community. 

Imperceptibly at first, but traceable now in its broad outlines, a spirit of 
demoralization began to set in in our community about three or fours years 
ago, during 1956-57. Transfers and relocations, apparently the result of a 
planned policy of decentralization, became the order of the day. On relatively 
short notice, people had to sell their homes and move. Some people, particularly 
in the lower echelons of employment, were offered the alternative of similar 
rank in salary out of town, or severe cuts, often ranging in the area of a 
$1,000 or $1,500, in annual salary, if they wanted to remain in Schenectady. 
Rumors of impending shakeups, transfers, closing up of whole departments, etc., 
became part of everyday conversation. In one instance of which I became aware, 
a scientific worker had made an arduous transfer from the west coast to 
Schenectady on the virtual assurance, given only orally of course, that his work 
would definitely keep him in Schenectady in the forseeable future if not for a 
long time to come. No sooner did he purchase a home, settle down with his 
family, and set up his children in their various schools, when he was summarily 
transferred to a new activity in Philadelphia. For the sake of holding on to their 
seniority standing, many skilled workers have been reduced to menial jobs, 
a move which humiliates and demoralizes. 

In the past 3 years, there has been a marked decline in morale in our town. 
Few of the children of the old time settlers return home as adults seeking a 
livelihood for their own families. The young people with whom I have come in 
contact, who are making plans for marriage and the establishment of a career 
or a profession or business, do not generally include living in Schenectady in 
their future plans. There is an all-pervading fear that eventually both of the 
industrial giants who have had Schenectady as a center of their operations for 
five or six decades, will move out completely. While businessmen are keeping 
up the usual cheerful front, in the confidence of an intimate personal discussion 
they will show no great hopes for the future. The churches and synagogues, the 
last to benefit from prosperity and the first to suffer from recession, are feeling 
the pinch in the tightened budgets, loss of members, and retreat from expansion 
plans. 

What has been one of the most unnerving factors in the whole situation, 
apart from the serious unemployment, is the general atmosphere of uncertainty 
and shakiness as far as the future is concerned even among those of our people 
who seem permanently anchored in the two major industrial concerns in our 
community. 

The new organizations which many public-minded business and professional 
leaders of the community have organized at no small cost in time, energy and 
resources, are commendable efforts to reverse the direction in which Schenec- 
tady has been sliding. In some towns where there has been a total abandon- 
ment of the community by a major industrial enterprise, plans at rehabilitation 
seem to have worked quite effectively. Whether enough can be salvaged with 
the help of these laudable rehabilitation enterprises, to help the Schenectady 
community lift itself up by its bootstraps, is still an open question. 

Our problem in Schenectady is somewhat of a specialized one, because it per- 
tains to unemployment in a two-company town. In our free society, we cannot, 
and would not want to, force industrial establishments permanently to be quar- 
tered in certain locations. I do however feel that there is a moral force and 
persuasion which should assert itself, in the obligation which a concern should 
have to a community where, using the best and most capable talents which the 
community has been able to muster, it has flowered, blossomed, and grown. After 
all, we are not living in the era of the “robber barons”, and big business had open- 
ly declared that it lives by the principles of morality and justice inherent in 
the American ethic. The two industrial enterprises which rooted themselves in 
Schenectady some 60 or so years ago, and which in a very real sense dominated 
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the life of this community, should, in my judgment, put moral obligations ahead 
of profit figures. 

We in Schenectady have before us the picture of a town like Bloomfield, N.J., 
which was abandoned by the General Electric Co. despite a spate of promises, 
assurances, and solemn declarations made over a number of years, to the effect 
that they would never leave the town. Anyone who drives by Bloomfield on the 
Garden State Parkway, can see 600,000 square feet of building going a-begging 
for someone who will want to make use of this huge industrial plant. There has 
been too much recourse to pious promises and solemn declarations. It seems to 
me that the people of Schenectady are entitled to an honest, open, extremely can- 
did statement of the position of both large industrial enterprises with regard 
to their continued stay in Schenectady. The toying with the future of individuals 
and the future of the 100,000 citizens who live here by means of adroitly worded 
releases, which are then modified, and finally completely reversed, by action 
from on high—is certainly indefensible morally. If the respective companies 
intend to reduce their employment force in this area to a certain figure, then 
we in Schenectady are entitled to know this. It is not proper, nor ethically 
condonable, for industrial giants of the stature of the enterprises that we have 
in our community, to slip out silently into the night, without honorable and 
respectable forewarning. 

One of the ways which I think would insure stability, both of location and 
employment, would be some kind of a set yearly wage structure for workers. 
There would seem to be no substantial difference between the commitment and 
obligations which a company of vastly diversified operations must maintain to- 
ward its office and technical and professional employees, and those of its em- 
ployees whose labor, brains and brawn produce the manufactured products from 
which the company amasses its profits. While there is no way for the Federal 
Government or for the Congress of the United States to force such practices on 
American industry and labor, studies by the Congress should be made of the 
present system of hiring labor as it affects the lives and well-being of workers, 
as contrasted with and compared to the effects that a stipulated annual salary 
could bring into being. 

I also believe, that it would be wise for this committee to recommend to the 
Congress the creation of an interdepartmental committee both of the Department 
of Commerce and the Department of Labor, working in conjunction with the 
respective departments of commerce and labor of the several States, to extend 
National-State guidance to distressed communities such as ours, in bringing new 
industry into our community. I have noted above the commendable private 
efforts made in our community in this direction, but I also believe that the 
Federal and State Governments can, on a joint basis, be of great help in this 
direction as well. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF FATHER JOSEPH P. LAMANNA, LABOR PRIEST, ALBANY 
CATHOLIC DIOCESE 


My observations and experience as a mediator and arbitrator in the field of 
management-labor relations for the Roman Catholic Diocese of Albany, N.Y., 
cover primarily a radius of approximately 90 miles—north as far as Chester- 
town and North Creek; south as far as Sidney, N.Y.; east, beyond Hudson, 
N.Y.; and west, almost as far as Utica, N.Y. 

Below are my own personal observations and views of unemployment condi- 
tions in various sections of the area covered, followed by suggestions for remedies 
or solutions of the unemployment problem locally and nationally. 


A. SPECIFIC UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 
I, Fulton County 


A constant unemployment areg with unstable economy due to the primary in- 
dustry of the manufacture of gloves, which is ever struggling for survival and 
dependent upon many contingencies; seasonal work, weather, imports from 
Japan, China, Phillipines, Puerto Rico, and competition elsewhere. 

More than 3,000 out of a population of 51,000 leave Fulton County each day 
to work elsewhere; the majority of these persons are male workers, since the 
glove industry hires mostly women, with the exception of certain of the more 
skilled jobs, which pay more, and are sufficient to earn a decent living. The 
jobs for men which require less skill, naturally do not pay as much, and, there- 
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fore, insufficient to meet the needs of decent living; as a result, their wives 
are forced to work also, and many times earn more than their husbands. 

In many cases, the salaries of both husband and wife are necessary to main- 
tain family living. Average yearly family income in Fulton County (since 
many husbands and wives both work) is $4,800. Due to low wages, many are 
forced to seek more income by longer hours or seeking part-time jobs, sometimes 
as many as two or three. 

Since it is prevalent that both husband and wife work, not only is economic 
life involved, but also social and family life are drastically affected. 

Gloversville has its share on the unemployment rolls, but has been fortunate 
in 1959, and perhaps will be in early 1960, but dependent upon too many con- 
tingencies in the glove industry. 

Johnstown : Not as fortunate as Gloversville, with many more unemployed, and 
like Gloversville, plagued with low incomes, while cost of living remains the 
same as nearby areas. 

Outlying districts: Dairy-farming industry with farmers working hard and 
long, due primarily to low price of milk. 

Solution in Fulton County: Strengthening the glove industry and bringing 
in of diversified industry. The need is for industry with higher incomes, and 
therefore, requiring less numerous jobs on the part of many. A help in at- 
tracting any new industry would be tax-free property for short period of time 
(perhaps 5 years), or low tax rate; also making land and facilities for new 
industry. 


II. Montgomery County 

Many unemployed, due primarily to the exodus of several large and small 
industries. 

Amsterdam: Hit hard with the complete moving recently of the Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Mills to Thompsonville, Conn., and to the South, affecting thou- 
sands of jobs. Several small industries since have located here, but not suf- 
ficient to employ all those displaced, and thereby becoming a labor surplus area. 
This community is still striving to attract new industry, and realistically must 
admit, despite the wonderful hard work and cooperation of the community, the 
pressure felt by unemployment. 

Canajoharie and Fort Plain: Beech-Nut factory has been a mainstay here, but 
this community felt the loss of the Arkall-Smith plant, when it moved out of 
Canajoharie a couple of years ago. 

Outlying districts: Dairy-farming industry is in the same condition as that of 
Fulton County. Low price of milk still the No. 1 problem of dairy-farmers. 

Solution in Montgomery County: Expansion of existing industry and bringing 
in new industry. 


III. Herkimer County 


Unemployment continues in western Mohawk Valley region, but has been aided 
be expansion of existing industry and building of new industries in Utica area. 
IV. Saratoga County 

Unemployment exists, due to few industries existing here. Many persons who 
drove to Schenectady to work at the General Electric Co. or Alco Products, Inc., 
were affected by layoffs. Small towns with small industry, such as Thompson 
Mills threatened by complete moving away of factories, and thereby affecting 
the whole community since they may have been the only industry located there. 

Mechanicville: Unstable economy as a result of layoffs, and two strikes within 
a few years at the West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. Many still unemployed. 

Solution: More harmonious relations, based on mutual understanding and co- 
operation on problems between the company and employees. 


V. Schenectady County 


Thousands unemployed in the Schenectady area, largely due to the layoffs at the 
General Electric Co. and Alco Products, Inc. This area, I am sure, will be 
thoroughly covered in testimony today before the committee. Suffice for me to 
say at this time unemployment in Schenectady has not only affected this area, but 
practically all the surrounding areas covered in my work, since more than 5,000 
persons residing outside Schenectady County were employed in Schenectady 
until recent years. 

Solution in Schenectady County: Maintaining already existing industry and 
expansion of the same as far as possible; at the same time bringing in new 
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industry to ease the pressure and tension on existing industries, especially the 
General Electric Co. and Alco Products, Inc. 


B. GENERAL UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS AND REMEDIES 


Remedies for the unemployment must parallel its causes. To avoid instability 
in the production of durable goods, there should be efforts to iron out the cycles 
through better forecasting and planning. Government agencies should be en- 
couraged to postpone public building programs which are not urgently needed. 
This would save public funds; the Employment Act of 1946 authorizes the use 
of public works to balance the economy in times when durable goods demands is 
off. Price adjustments are healthy in economic life. They tend to promote effi- 
ciency and increase productivity. This is best done if the economic system is 
kept flexible at all times. In the business world two factors can keep prices flexi- 
ble. The first is a policy of encouraging investment, which keeps competition 
alive and thus promotes efficiency. Tue second method is a strong antitrust 
policy intelligently adapted to the needs of times. A competitive economic system 
does not so easily develop unbalanced prices. 

It would be most desirable that a major conference of the affected parties be 
held, to reconvene periodically, merely to discuss methods of meeting depres- 
sions and underemployment. A council of this nature could be set up in 
connection with the Employment Act of 1946. Instead of an exclusively govern- 
mental Council of Economie Advisers to the President and the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report, there would be representatives of the parties most di- 
rectly concerned. Such a group could ultimately lead to a full-fledged National 
Economic Council, which could advise all affected groups on policies leading both 
to economic stability, full employment, and a constantly increasing standard of 
living. 

I humbly submit the above report for your consideration, touching only on 
those areas that I understand the committee to be most interested in at this 
particular time. I close with a commendation of the interest shown by the com- 
mittee in its excellent work and efforts, on behalf of the basic and ever-present 
complex problem of unemployment, so important because of its vast economic, 
social, and moral effects. 


Senator Harrse. For the benefit of the afternoon session, we are 
now at 22 minutes after 2, according to my watch, and we have reached 
a place where we are still before the noon recess on my schedule. I 
am going to have to ask you to adhere to our rule and limit your oral 
remarks to 5 minutes, and I will try to hold my questions down 
accordingly. 

We will have Mr. Sanford Kravitz, executive director, Community 
Welfare Council of Schenectady. 


STATEMENT OF SANFORD KRAVITZ, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
COMMUNITY WELFARE COUNCIL OF SCHENECTADY 


Senator Hartke. Weare very happy to have you with us. 

Mr. Kravitz. Iam glad to be here, Senator. 

My name is Sanford Kravitz, I am the executive director of the 
Community Welfare Council of Schenectady County. We are the 
citizen-directed planning, research, and coordinating agency serving 
the community and over 50 public and voluntary health, welfare, and 
recreation services in Schenectady County. Our broad objectives in- 
clude the orderly development of a well-balanced social welfare pro- 
gram, the encouragement of community recognition and understand- 
ing of the social welfare needs of our people, the promotion of high 
standards of social welfare service and the provision of a machinery, 
a process, through which citizens and community organizations can 
work together for an effective attack on social problems. 
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With these objectives, it is obvious that we are deeply concerned 
about the impact of unemployment on the people of our community. 

In preparation for this hearing we have ee an effort to survey a 
large group of health, welfare and youth serving services to measure 
the impact more definitively and report it to you. 


WELFARE CASELOADS CONTINUE TO RISE 


Our findings indicate that in terms of numbers, and dollars costs to 
the community, the impact has been felt most dramatically by our 
county department of welfare in the public assistance program. The 
statistics indicate that despite recent predictions of economic upsurge 
for our county, caseloads continue to rise. 

In 1958 there was a monthly average of 187 cases receiving home 
relief. In 1959 the monthly average was 315. This is a 70 percent 
increase in this category alone. 


70 PERCENT INCREASE OVER 1958 


If we examine this in terms of both family cases and individual 
cases, we find that in 1958, there was an average caseload of families 
of 130 and in 1959 the average family caseload jumped to 214 or an 
increase of 64 percent. In 1958 we spent a total of $235,445 for 
assistance to home relief cases. When the 1959 figures are issued, my 
estimate, based on official 10-month figures, is that we will have spent 
a total of approximately $450,000 on home relief assistance alone, or an 
increase in 1 year of 70 percent in our welfare expenditures for this 
one category. 

Senator Harrxe. Let me stop you at that point. How was this 
fund raised, what type of taxation ¢ 

Mr. Kravitz. This is local taxation, home relief is local taxes. 

Senator Hartke. Property taxes? 

Mr. Kravitz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Harrxe. Is it solely raised by property taxes? 

Mr. Kravitz. Yes. 

Senator Harrxe. In other words, the man who has the property 
is paying $470,000 in 1959 approximately to take care of the man 
out of work ? 

Mr. Kravitz. Yes; that is right. 

Senator Harrxe. That much alone. 

Now, with reference to this operation that you are going to initiate 
here, how much money was going to be raised by it, do you remember ? 

Mr. Kravitz. The amount of money raised ¢ 

Senator Harrke. Yes. 

Mr. Kravitz. $85,000. 

Senator Harrkr. May I ask somebody who is familiar with it, 
is this the “Gear-up for Tomorrow in Schenectady” movement, is 
there a fund drive connected with that ? 

Mr. Kravitz. Yes. 

Senator Harrke. Will somebody state their name and help me as 
to what the goal is and what has been raised. 

Voice. I am not here for GUTS, as a matter of fact, I am op- 
posed to it, but I think they printed quite a few brochures to say 
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that they wanted to collect approximately $85,000 to pay for ad- 
vertisements in the Wall Street Journal, and advertising, and so 
forth. 

Senator Hartke. The point I want to make is, here is $450,000 that 
the taxpayers wouldn’t be paying if it weren’t for unemployment. 
The least expensive way to take care of these people is put them 
to work. Don’t think that you are not going to pay for a man out 
of work. Sometimes we forget. It is going to be paid for in unem- 
ployment compensation, or welfare compensation, or charity, it is 
going to be paid for some way. All cf which is in addition to the 
human suffering involved. But the cost of the local loads being 
carried through the United States in public assistance is so tre- 
mendous that it shocks me every time I hear it. 

Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Kravitz. These statistics are not new to our community, be- 
cause we generally discuss these questions in dollar terms. What is 
usually not discussed broadly is the impact of unemployment in the 
human and personal terms of the people affected. 


SCHOOL DROPOUT RATE INCREASING 


Our agencies report increasing problems of desertion, marital dis- 
cord, and growing transiency. We have other reports of large num- 
bers of youngsters dropping out of school to help support a family 
where the father is unemployed or where he has deserted in the face 
of economic difficulties. 

Senator Harrxe. Let me ask you there, do you have any statistics 
on the dropouts in high school? Are they on the increase or not in 
this community ? 

Mr. Kravitz. Our agencies report that they are on the increase. 
Schenectady has had over the years a very low dropout rate. we have 
the lowest dropout rate in the State of New York, some 15 percent 
as against an average of about 35 percent. 

Our largest general hospital reports a 30 percent increase in at- 
tendance at free clinics during the past year. While we have not 
studied this group, we believe that they are largely persons who are 
not recipients of public welfare, but are those whose incomes are so 
reduced that, while not yet on relief, they are unable to purchase in- 
creasingly expensive medical care. 

It goes almost without saying that in addition to depriving them- 
selves of many of the amenities of life, many families, on reduced 
incomes, do not eat as well and therefore suffer nutritional imbalance 
and very often postpone needed medical attention. 

Our Senior Citizens’ Center, with a membership of some 1,200 
elderly persons reports a discernible increase in the number of per- 
sons over 45 and under 65 who are able to work, are seeking waglae- 
ment, but unable to find employment. ' 


A NEGLECTED PROBLEM 


In a recent local intensive study of the problem of homeless and 
transient men, we discovered that annually we had over 3,000 home- 
less men in our community. Forty-eight percent of this group had 
a “permanent” residence within 100 miles of Schenectady. Our 
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studies lead us to believe that such a group of socially disorganized 
problem individuals can be found in every major community across 
the country and represent a serious, but sorely neglected problem 
to a nation concerned with effective use of its manpower. 

We have had reports from our Red Cross chapter that a number 
of our unemployed are reenlisting in the Armed Forces, creating tem- 
porary problems of adjustment for wives and children. 

This is the broad picture, reported by the trained eyes of our social 
workers and health personnel. 





























YOUNGER UNEMPLOYED 






I would like to direct your attention to what I consider one of the 
most serious aspects of this problem. We are deeply concerned with 
the plight of the younger unemployed person. Particularly the 
young man who may drop out of schoo] because of economic or school 
pressures. He may typically find pickup employment as a super- 
market carryout boy. He enters the service and returns in 2 years 
with no increase in skills. He marries and is on the job market with 
a family and children and still has no marketable skills. I cannot 
detail exactly how many of these young families are on our home relief 
caseloads, but I am told that there are more now than we have had 
for many years and we have no future in sight, no program to offer 
these able-bodied young men. Our work relief program, theoretically 
a design to eliminate chiselers, is ill-conceived and mishandled, with- 
out any thought to utilization for realistic goals or for a dignified 
development of the skills of the individual. 

We face in the next decade vast social changes that call for mass 
retraining programs and new skill development of hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers. Yet we do not see government, business, and in- 
dustry or labor taking the leadership in programs that will provide 
for such retraining. “The provisions for retraining programs con- 
tained in H.R. 3698 are laudable, but in my opinion do not go far 
enough. 

STRONG FEDERAL SUPPORT NECESSARY 
















There is certainly much more that can be done at the local level 
and, to be sure, beginning efforts are being made, but I believe that 
strong Federal support will be necessary. 

As we face the next decade we are well aware that we are in an era 
of great transiency and population mobility. We encourage through 
all media the movement of families to seek their fortunes in other 
parts of our country. At the same time, we maintain completely out- 
moded residence requirements for the receipt of public assistance. 
We are unwilling to permit workers to take the risk of moving by 
some assurance that in the event of catastrophe his family will be 
fed or can receive medical attention. I strongly urge that the pro- 
vision of residence requirements for receipt of public assistance be 
completely eliminated by Congress from all federally aided pro- 


s. 

I should also like to add that counties, such as Schenectady and 
many others, faced with these dramatic increases in home relief are 
unable to shoulder the entire financial burden of a problem which 
is State and National in its origin. I therefore, urge that the Fed- 
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eral Government participate on a matching basis in these relief pro- 
grams. 


NEW COOPERATION NEEDED 


In closing it would appear that in our concern for the broad sweep 
of economic and social phenomena which cause or are affected by 
unemployment we tend to a the lonely individual who is un- 
employed. There is a sense I have that he is swept into a maze of 
bureaucratic machinery in which his individual needs are ground 
into statistics. There is a need for much closer, more human, more 
individualized cooperation which is worker oriented, between the 
industry which fires or lays off the worker, the union to whom he no 
longer pays dues, the employment service which cannot find him a 
job and the social agency trying to serve his family. We need a kind 
of cooperation which says how can we really be sure we are doing 
all that is necessary to help this individual, because in our society 
he really counts. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF SANFORD KRAVITZ, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, COMMUNITY 
WELFARE CoUNCIL OF SCHENECTADY COUNTY 


Gentlemen, my name is Sanford Kravitz, I am the executive director of the 
Community Welfare Council of Schenectady County. We are the citizen di- 
rected planning, research, and coordinating agency serving the community and 
over 50 public and voluntary health, welfare, and recreation services in Sche- 
nectady County. Our broad objectives include the orderly development of a 
well-balanced social welfare program, the encouragement of community recog- 
nition and understanding of the social welfare needs of our people, the promo- 
tion of high standards of social welfare service and the provision of a machinery, 
a process, through which citizens and community organizations can work to- 
gether for an effective attack on social problems. 

With these objectives, it is obvious that we are deeply concerned about the 
impact of unemployment on the people of our community. 

In preparation for this hearing we have made an effort to survey a large group 
of health, welfare, and youth serving services to measure the impact more defi- 
nitely and report it to you. 

Our findings indicate that in terms of numbers, and dollar costs to the com- 
munity, the impact has been felt most dramatically by our county department 
of welfare in the public assistance program. The statistics indicate that despite 
recent predictions of economic upsurge for our county, caseloads continue to rise. 

In 1958 there was a monthly average of 187 cases receiving home relief. In 
1959 the monthly average was 315. This is a 70 percent increase in this category 
alone. 

If we examine this in terms of both family cases and individual cases, we 
find that in 1958, there was an average caseload of families of 130 and in 1959 
the average family caseload jumped to 214 or an increase of 64 percent. In 1958 
we spent a total of $235,445 for assistance to home relief cases. When the 1959 
figures are issued, my estimate, based on official 10-month figures, is that we will 
have spent a total of approximately $450,000 on home relief assistance alone, or 
an increase in one year of 70 percent in our welfare expenditures for this one 
category. 

These statistics are not news to our community because we generally discuss 
these questions in dollar terms. What is usually not discussed broadly is the 
impact of unemployment in the human and personal terms of the people affected. 

Our agencies report increasing problems of desertion, marital discord, and 
growing transiency. We have other reports of large numbers of youngsters 
dropping out of school to help support a family where the father is unemployed 
or where he has deserted in the face of economic difficulties. 

Our largest general hospital reports a 30 percent increase in attendance at 
free clinics during the past year. While we have not studied this: group, we 
believe that they are largely persons who are not recipients of public welfare, 
but are those whose incomes are so reduced that, while not yet on relief, they 
are unable to purchase increasingly expensive medical care. 
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It goes almost without saying that in addition to depriving themselves of 
many of the amenities of life, many families, on reduced incomes, do not eat 
as well and, therefore, suffer nutritional imbalance and very often postpone 
needed medical attention. 

Our senior citizens’ center, with a membership of some 1,200 elderly persons 
reports a discernible increase in the number of persons over 45 and under 65 
who are able to work, are seeking employment, but unable to find employment. 

In a recent local intensive study of the problem of homeless and transient men, 
we discovered that annually we had over 3,000 homeless men in our community ; 
48 percent of this group had a “permanent” residence within 100 miles of Sche- 
nectady. Our studies lead us to believe that such a group of socially disorganized 
problem individuals can be found in every major community across the country 
and represent a serious, but sorely neglected, problem to a Nation concerned with 
effective use of its manpower. 

We have had reports from our Red Cross chapter that a number of our un- 
employed are reenlisting in the Armed Forces, creating temporary problems of 
adjustment for wives and children. 

This is the broad picture, reported by the trained eyes of our social workers 
and health personnel. 

I would like to direct your attention to what I consider one of the most 
serious aspects of this problem. We are deeply concerned with the plight of the 
younger unemployed person. Particularly the young man who may drop out of 
school because of economic or school pressures. He may, typically, find pickup 
employment as a supermarket carryout boy. He enters the service and returns 
in 2 years with no increase in skills. He marries and is on the job market with 
a family and children and still has no marketable skills. I cannot detail exactly 
how many of these young families are on our home relief caseloads, but I am 
told that there are more now than we have had for many years and we have 
no future in sight, no programs to offer these able-bodied young men. Our work 
relief program, theoretically a design to eliminate chiselers, is ill conceived 
and mishandled, without any thought to utilization for realistic goals or for a 
dignified development of the skills of the individual. 

The community, the State, and the Nation have not as yet appeared willing 
to spend sufficient time to study this problem in depth. 

We face in the next decade vast social changes that call for mass retraining 
programs and new skill development of hundreds of thousands of workers. 
Yet we do not see government, business and industry, or labor taking the 
leadership in programs that will provide for such retraining. The provisions 
for retraining programs contained in H.R. 3698 are laudable, but in my opinion 
do not go far enough. 

There is certainly much more that can be done at the local level and, to be 
sure, beginning efforts are being made, but I believe that strong Federal 
support will be necessary. 

As we face the next decade we are well aware that we are in an era of 
great transiency and population mobility. We encourage through all media the 
movement of families to seek their fortunes in other parts of our country. At 
the same time, we maintain completely outmoded residence requirements for 
the receipt of public assistance. We are unwilling to permit a worker to take 
the risk of moving by some assurance that in the event of catastrophe his family 
will be fed or can receive medical attention. I strongly urge that the provision 
of residence requirements for receipt of public assistance be completely elimi- 
nated by Congress from all federally aided programs. 

I should also like to add that counties, such as Schenectady and many others. 
faced with these dramatic increases in home relief are unable to shoulder the 
entire financial burden of a problem which is State and National in its origin. 
I, therefore, urge that the Federal Government participate on a matching 
basis in these relief programs. 

In closing it would appear that in our concern for the broad sweep of 
economic and social phenomena which cause or are affected by unemployment 
we tend to forget the lonely individual who is unemployed. There is a sense I 
have that he is swept into a maze of bureaucratic machinery in which his 
individual needs are ground into statistics. There is a need for much closer, 
more human, more individualized cooperation which is worker-oriented, be- 
tween the industry which fires or lays off the worker, the union to whom he 
no longer pays dues, the employment service which cannot find him a job and 
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the social agency trying to serve his family. We need a kind of cooperation 
which says how can we really be sure we are doing all that is necessary to help 
this individual, because in our society he really counts. 


Senator Harrxe. Thank you for your testimony, sir. ae 
Mr. Clarence Hallenbeck, business agent of the Glove Cities Area 
Joint Board in Gloversville. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE HALLENBECK, BUSINESS AGENT, GLOVE 
CITIES AREA JOINT BOARD, GLOVERSVILLE 


Senator Harrke. Good afternoon, sir. We are very happy to have 
you with us. Your statement will be made a part of the record. If 
you want to summarize it, we will appreciate it. 

Mr. Hatienzeck. I prefer to read it. It won’t take over 5 minutes, 
I don’t believe. 

Senator Harrxe. The point is that by reading it all you are doing 
is repeating what is going to be in the printed testimony already. I 
would be glad to have you highlight that so that we can ask questions 
onit. It will simplify the procedure. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Hallenbeck follows :) 


My name is Clarence Hallenbeck. I am a business agent for the Glove Cities 
Area Joint Board, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. I have held this 
position since 1954. Prior to that I was business agent for the Consolidated 
Cutters & Shavers Union for 13 years. Further, I was a glove cutter for about 
15 years. 

The organization I represent comprises several local unions as follows: United 
Tannery & Leather Workers Union, Local 1712, the members of which produce 
leather for gloves, garments, shoes, and pocketbooks, and many other leather 
products. It has a membership of approximately 1,000. Approximately 27 years 
ago there were about 37 tanneries and over 2,000 workers in the industry. Now 
there is less than half this many tanneries and a decrease of over 500 workers 
in the industry. 

Consolidated Glove Cutters & Shavers Union, Local 1714. The membership of 
this organization now is about 600. About 20 years ago, its membership was 
from 1,500 to 2,000. The reason for such a decrease is primarily imports. This 
union cuts leather gloves and at one time this county was known as the glove 
capital of the world. This cannot be said today. 

Knit Woolen Workers Union, Local 748, is an organization of mostly female 
workers. The members knit woolen gloves and some other accessories. Its mem- 
bership is about 200. This industry, nationwide, had about 44 factories with a 
total employment of 5,000 workers in 1947, according to the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. Today it is down roughly to 1,500. So you can see what imports 
have done and why we want quotas so bad. 

We believe that measures should be taken to protect the workers from the un- 
employment which is caused by knit wool gloves being imported from Japan, 
Hong Kong and now the Philippines. 

We also have three laundry locals in this joint board who are dependent on 
the leather industry. 

As we understand the purpose of this hearing, it is on unemployment and ways 
and means of alleviating same. In our opinion this can only be done by estab- 
lishing a quota system because leather gloves are being imported from England, 
France, Germany, Italy, and many other countries. To give you an example, 
from January 1, 1959, until September 1, 1959, there were 137,000 dozen of 
ladies fine gloves shipped into the United States. If we were to submit figures 
for the semidress glove, it is a considerably larger amount. This means that 
on this glove alone, an additional 13 weeks of employment would have resulted 
had this work been done here. 

Our workers average about 7 to 8 months work per year. Therefore, you 
can readily understand why we are insisting on a quota system. 

Also, we believe that the minimum hourly rate should be increased to at least 
$1.25 per hour. Although this would not affect us too much, it would place us 
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in a better competitive position as workers in other States are working for 
the minimum rate, therefore, depriving us of an opportunity to maintain steady 
employment. 

This county has a population of about 45,000 and is primarily dependent on 
the production of both leather and wool gloves. We are, as you might say, off 
the main highway to try and induce other businesses here, although every effort 
has been made by not only the unions but the merchants and chambers of 
commerce. 

Several industries have come in with an idea of possibly locating here but 
‘because of transportation and age we were not able to convince them to estab- 
lish their business here. We have plenty of available labor but some of these 
industries are not willing to train personnel with an average age such as we have, 

The average age for a leather worker today is about 45 to 48 years. The 
cutters’ average is 56 years, the knit wool workers about 40 years. 

Most of the people in the industry here are skilled workers but at the same 
time could be trained for some other type of work. 

Another possibility to maintain employment is government contracts. There 
are contracts for leather gloves which are produced outside the continental 
United States. Based on the specifications, we say it is impossible for the people 
there to produce. We have protested to various authorities but have not been 
able to convince them. 

There is a bid to be granted on knit wool gloves of a million pair. Some of 
these low bidders are concerns who, if given the contract, will not produce them 
in this country, thus depriving this county of more work. We think this should 
be stopped immediately and only legitimate employers employing American 
workers be given these bids. 

Although I am representing only cutters, leather workers, knit wool workers, 
and laundry workers, there is another organization in this county which repre- 
sents the sewers and layers-off of these gloves. It is an organization of about 
2,500 members, represented by the United Glove Workers of America, independ- 
ent, who are experienced workers. 

You should realize the importance of having this potential skilled labor force 
in the event of a national emergency. You cannot stockpile gloves as you do 
other items used in defense because of the rapid changes needed in gloves. 

The unions do not say that the United States should isolate itself. We realize 
that free trade must be maintained. But we think that certain provisions should 
‘be made so that an industry such as gloves can be maintained here in Fulton 
County against any possible emergency. 

We are pressing for a quota system as strong as possible due to the fact we 
are unable to maintain at least a decent standard of living. Under the present 
system such is not the case. We are asking that your committee request the 
Tariff Commission to study this matter very carefully and relief be granted to 
this industry. You can very easily see that this is not only labor’s view, but 
that a brief has been filed jointly by management, labor, chambers of com- 
merce, and the mayors of the two largest cities in Fulton County. 

This quota should be, in our opinion, 70 percent to be produced here and divide 
the other 30 percent with the other nations. 

We earnestly hope that after this hearing and you return to Washington that 
you, with your colleagues, give this serious thought. If you don’t, then you 
must increase the unemployment insurance benefits and also increase the length 
for drawing such benefits. 

The workers and the community cannot afford to continue on a basis of, as 
T said, about 7 months work a year or may be less if this trend is allowed to 
continue. 

We want to thank you for allowing us to place this statement in the record 
and further allowing us to appear before you personally. 


Mr. Hattenseck. I represent the leather workers, glove workers, 
knit woolen workers, and laundry workers. We are interested pri- 
eer, in the leather glove and the knit wool glove industries in Fulton 

ounty. 

As of now, we have a thousand members in the leather workers or- 
ganization, where some time ago, some 20 years ago, there was over 
2,000. 

"In the glove industry today we have 600 against 2,000, 20 years ago. 
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LOSS IN EMPLOYMENT IN KNIT WOOLEN INDUSTRY 


In the knit woolen industry we have 200 in Fulton County. Where- 
as in the Nation in 1947 there were 44 factories and 5,000 people em- 
ployed, today there is only approximately 1,500. 

We believe that measures should be taken to protect these workers 
from unemployment which is caused by knit wool gloves being im- 
ported from Japan and Hong Kong and the Philippines. 

As I understand the purpose of this hearing, it is on unemployment, 
and ways and means of alleviating the same. In our opinion, we 
believe the only way this can be done is by establishing quotas. In the 
leather glove industry, for example, gloves come from England, 
France, West Germany, and Italy. 

Senator Harrke. Have you talked to the Tariff Commission about 
this? 

Mr. Hatienseck. We have a case now pending before the Tariff 
Commission which will come up on January 19. 

Senator Harrxe. Is this the first case before them? 

Mr. Hauitenpeck. In some time, as far as the leather glove is con- 
cerned, There is pending and has been pending for some time a case 
in regard to the knit wool glove before the OCDM. 

We have had, for example, 137,000 dozen come in, in the first 9 
months of this year of leather gloves. Now the biggest majority of 
that amount of gloves, if they had been cut in Fulton County, it would 
have meant 13 weeks of additional work for the workers there. 


NEED FOR A FAVORABLE QUOTA 


In the knit woolen industry there is a bid out now for a million 
pairs of knit woolen gloves for the Government, for Government con- 
tract. The bidders on that Government contract, for example, are 
primarily low bidders where the glove will be produced outside of 
the United States, in the Philippines, Puerto Rico, and other coun- 
tries. We say that if we could get a favorable quota from the Gov- 
ernment that it would maintain a decent standard of living, it would 
maintain longer employment up there than what it is now. It would 
mean—-for example, it would eliminate our welfare—in the welfare 
cases there you will find that on a budget of this year, 2 million, and 
49 percent of that 2 million is for welfare alone because of our people 
being out of work. 

Also under Government contracts, there have been Government con- 
tracts let in the leather glove industry for gloves which are not pro- 
duced in the United States. We objected and went as far as any 
human being could go, but it didn’t have any effect on us whatsoever. 

We are a county of 45,000 people. We are primarily a leather 
glove industry. It is an only-one-industry town, you might say. And 
our average age in the male is from 45 to 56; in the female, in the 
knit-wool industry, it is 40. 

Now, there is another organization up there that I don’t represent, 
but they asked me to speak for them, which is what we call the 
sewers and layers-off of gloves. They have an organization now of 
approximately 2,500, whereas 10 years ago they had pretty near 
4,000. 

47557—-60—pt. 9-9 
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Now, most of this organization is comprised of women. And we 
are all in the same position. 

The unions in Fulton County realize this, that the United States 
cannot isolate itself from the rest of the world. We know that. But 
we do think that a quota system of 70 percent to be produced in the 
United States and 30 percent to be produced throughout the world 
would eliminate unemployment in Fulton County. e believe that 
with the help of this committee, and with the halp of Congress, and 


with all of the pressure—I will put it that way—that you have with 
the Tariff Commission, that in our pending case, if you can a us 
oy- 


in any respect along those lines, we can then eliminate unemp 
ment to a great extent. 

Senator Hartke. Thank you, Mr, Hallenbeck, for your statement. 
We will certainly try to look into the situation. : 

Hon. Martin P. Catherwood, the commissioner for the New York 
Department of Labor, and Alfred L. Green, executive director of 
the New York Division of Employment, I think, are to be heard 
together. 


STATEMENTS OF HON. MARTIN P. CATHERWOOD, INDUSTRIAL 
COMMISSIONER; AND ALFRED L. GREEN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
DIVISION OF UNEMPLOYMENT, STATE OF NEW YORK; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY JOHN HELSBY, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER FOR ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


Senator Harrxe. We are very happy to have you with us this 
afternoon, sir. 

Dr. Carnerwoop. Mr. Chairman, I welcome this opportunity, even 
though late in the day, to welcome the committee to the State of New 
York on behalf of the Governor and the State administration. 

Senator Harrke. I want you to know we are very happy to be here, 
and I hope you will express the best wishes of this committee and 
the members of the Senate and the Congress to the Governor. 

Dr. CatHerwoop. I shall be glad to doso. 

The concern of the State of New York and of all the localities in 
this problem of employment is necessarily very great. We are there- 
fore gratified to have attending this session not only the chairman of 
the session from the neighboring State of Pennsylvania and both of 
our Senators from New York, but also you, as representative of the 
State of Indiana, my own home State originally. 

Senator Harrxe. What part of Indiana, incidentally ? 

Dr. CatHerwoop. Tippecanoe County. 

Senator Harrxe. That is a great county. And that great institu- 
tion of learning, Purdue University, is located there. 

Dr. CatuEerwoop. I attended it once upon a time. 


RATES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


New York as a whole, although there have been very many devia- 
tions within the State, has had a substantial recovery from the re- 
cession of 1958. This is shown in pictorial form here with the total 
unemployment in the State of New York, which during recent years 
has run from some 300,000 to 700,000 at one time or other. The 
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data for 1957 is shown on the green line, the data for 1958 on the red 
line, and for 1959 on the black line [referring to chart]. 

You will note that during the year the aggregate unemployment in 
the State has declined substantially. It is now down to approximately 
1957 levels, and it is experiencing a seasonal upturn at the end of the 
year, and did suffer as a result of the direct and the indirect results 
of the steel strike, which we are gratified is now behind us. 

Senator Ciark (presiding). Did you give the figures in terms of the 
percentage of labor force before I came in? 

Dr. CarHerwoop. I have not done so, but I have that data on this 
next chart. I know you are interested not only in the picture for the 
State as a whole, but in particular in some of the problem areas in the 
Mohawk Valley. 

The black line here gives the unemployment rate for the State as a 
whole in terms of the total labor force. This covers a 2-year period, 
1958-59. It was from 8 to 9 to 7 to 9 percent during 1958, and it was 
at a high point at about December 1958 and January of 1959, at which 
it was about 9 percent. 

It declined to slightly below 5 percent in September and October 
of this year, and is approximately 6 percent of the labor force at the 
present time for the State as a whole. 

Senator Kratine. May I just ask a question there? 


HIGH UNEMPLOYMENT RATE IN BUFFALO AND UTICA 


Dr. Catherwood, according to that, Utica, the Utica area has a 
higher unemployment rate than this area. 

Dr. CatHErRwoop. The Utica area is one of the major areas in which 
the data show a relatively high rate of unemployment. 

Senator Kratine. In other words, the Buffalo area is the highest. 

Dr. Carnerwoop. Of the three that are shown here, Buffalo is the 
highest. One element should be noted, however, with respect to the 
Albany district here. The Schenectady rate is higher than the rate 
in Albany, or for the Albany district, which includes Schenectady. 

Senator CLarK. Let me button that down. Would you agree with 
the testimony given by an earlier witness that the kind of employment 
in Albany is predominantly in general terms white collar, while the 
kind of employment in Schenectady, with some exceptions, is pre- 
dominantly blue collar. so the job opportunities in Albany for peopen 
who are out of work in Schenectady are not very great, are they ? 

Dr. Carnerwoop. There is a great amount of commuting Senator, 
between the two communities. You see, they are only some 12 to 15 
miles apart. There is a great deal of travel of people from Schenec- 
tady to Albany, and some vice versa. There is, Soaser, as you point 
out, a difference in the type, of the basic type of employment in the 
two communities. 

Senator Ctark. What I am really getting at is whether it wouldn’t 
be wise, in order to get all relevant information, to separate the 
Schenectady labor market from the Albany labor market for statis- 
tical purposes, or whether you think that they are so close that that 
wom: not be possible. 

Dr. Carnerwoop. I am convinced, Senator, that while in some re- 
spects they overlap and intertwine to a point that makes it difficult 
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to separate al] the statistics, since it is difficult to segregate the statis- 
tics, nevertheless the nature of the three-county labor market area 
here is such that when you take an average for the three-county area, 
it is seriously lacking in utilization as applied to Schenectady or to 
the other parts, and that we have to do more than has heretofore 
been done to separate that, so as to give the characteristics of certain 
significant segments of that labor market. 

Senator CLark. You are on the way to do that, are you? 

Dr. Carurrwoop. We are attempting to do so, partly, I might say, 
as a result of complications that were encountered in the process of 
trying to prepare for you here some data that would be useful. 

Senator CLiark. Would you mind reading into the record the per- 
centage of the labor force which is presently unemployed in the areas 
which you have charted on this chart ? 

Dr. Carnerwoon. I shall be glad to do so. 

I might note, however, that most of the data which I will present 
even from the charts will be found in the prepared statement which 
I am filing with the committee. The percentage unemployment figure 
for the State as a whole here is slightly above 5 percent at the present 
time. 

For November, the latest date for which we have it for the three 
labor markets to which reference was made, the total unemployment 
is slightly above 10 percent of the labor market in November in 
Buffalo, it is about 8 percent in Utica, and for Albany, it is about 
6 percent. 

Senator Crark. The Albany area includes Schenectady ? 

Dr. Catnerwoop. This is for the three county area, Albany, Sche- 
nectady, and Rensselaer County. And the separate best estimate that 
we had for Schenectady was somewhat higher than for the three 
county area, but I believe it was what, 8 percent? 

It isin my statement, and I am not sure 

Senator Keatine. That includes Gloversville and Amsterdam ? 

Dr. CatHerwoop. These data would not, I believe, include Glovers- 
ville and Amsterdam. 

Senator Keattne. What area would that be? 

Dr. CarHrerwoop. We have data for Amsterdam, which is Fulton 
County, and it is included as one of the separate features of the re- 
port that I have prepared here, it is either 8 or 9 percent overall at 
the present time. 

Senator Keatrna. In this report? 

Mr. Catnerwoop. Yes. 

Senator Crark. Now, are Utica and Buffalo the two labor areas 
which have the highest percentage of the labor force unemployed 
at the present time in New York State? 

Dr. Carnerwoop. They are the two major labor market areas that 
have the largest percentage of unemployment. The labor market. 
as you know, can be defined in different ways. There may be spots— 
for example, it may well be in spots such as Gloversville, Johnstown, 
and Amsterdam that there will be a higher figure than Buffalo. The 
figures do change seasonally, however, as some of the witnesses have 
already pointed out, they change rapidly with individual contract 
situations, or with circumstances at a given moment of time in terms 
of import or loss of market. 
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Senator CLark. Generally speaking, in your State are November 
and December relatively high months for unemployment 

Dr. CaTHERWOOD. Generally speaking, in our State, September and 
October are relatively low months for unemployment, and then you 
begin to get what may sound inconsistent, some increase both in 
employ ment and unemployment as you approach the end of the year, 
and the months of December and January, frequently January, tend 
to be high per iods of both absolute and relative unemploy ment. 

Senator CLark. This is in accord with the national experience, is 
it not ¢ 

Dr, Caruerwoop. I believe that is substantially in accord with the 
national pattern. 

Senator Harrke. What about the Ogdensburg-Massena-Malone 
area / 

Dr. Carnerwoop. The Ogdensburg-Massena-Malone area is in the 
northern part of the State. That is an area in which unemployment 
had increased, if I recall correctly. I don’t recall that we had a 
special report on that area. 

Senator CLarx. Are you through, Dr. Catherwood? I didn’t want 
to interrupt you. 

Dr. Caruerwoop. No. I have a brief additional presentation. 

A large part of our unemployment in New York, not all of 
but a large part of it is for the seasonal and short-term, in connection 
with which our unemployment insurance program in this State is a 
lifesaver and a great stabilizer. 


EXPENDITURES UNDER STATE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE PROGRAM 


For example, during the past 2 years shown here by the red bars 
[referring to chart] is our reserve fund for unemployment insurance 
in New York. IT have shown in the gray bars here the expenditures 
for benefits under our unemployment insurance program in New 
York, $500 million in 1958, $400 million in 1959. As you may be 
aware, certain steps have been taken to further strengthen our pro- 
tections in connection with unemployment. 

A year ago coverage was extended to firms which employ one or 
more persons. This year the Governor has recommended an increase 
in the maximum level of benefits from $45 to $50, he has recommended 
that the law be modified to make it possible for an individual who 
qualifies for unemployment insurance to take training and retrain- 
ing programs, at least to not be disqualified from unemployment 
insurance benfits because he is taking training and retraining pro- 
grams, 

Senator CLark. What is the maximum number of weeks you can 
get unemployment compensation in New York? 

Dr. Caruerwoop. The maximum in New York is 26 weeks. 

Senator CLarKk. Has it been your experience that your relatively 
high standard with regard to unemployment compensation has had 
an adverse factor in retaining jobs in the State, retaining industry 
in the State ? 

Dr. Catnerwoop. Senator, extensive charges have been made that 
that is the case. My assumption is that being a cost factor, there 
is an element there, although it is in many quarters greatly exag- 
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gerated as a factor or as a primary factor influencing location or 
expansion in New York or elsewhere. I would recognize that it 
almost inevitably is a factor, but it is small, I suspect, in comparison 
with many other factors. 

At best, however, the unemployment insurance program in the 
State cannot be expected to provide the answer to the problem of 
hard core unemployment that has existed and does exist in certain 
communities in the Mohawk Valley. Certain of the steps that the 
State is taking in this area to meet this problem will be developed 
by Mr. John Amstuz, deputy commissioner of commerce, who will 
follow me in just a moment. I would like, however, to call attention 
to one or two other elements. 


WORKING CONFERENCE 


Governor Rockefeller, in connection with his annual message earlier 
this week, has announced plans for a joint working conference of 
labor, business and public representatives to explore the problems 
and some of the answers in connection with automation and tech- 
nological change and the human protections that are required in 
that process if we are to go ahead and reap the benefits of tech- 
nological change. 

Senator Katine. Has the date of such a conference been set ? 

Dr. CatHErwoop. The date has not, I believe, been set. 

Senator Keating. Does it require some legislation ? 

Dr. CatHerwoop. No legislation is required. But this will, to 
the best of my knowledge, be the first time that labor and manage- 
ment on a broad basis within the State of New York will have been 
brought together under the auspices of government in an effort to 
get a facing up to and a recognition of some of the admitted prob- 
lems that exist in this field, and the necessity of providing some human 
protections if we are to expect to continue to have the advantages 
of technological change, which is essential to the further improve- 
ment of our industrial life. 

Senator Keatine. That is a very constructive suggestion. 

Dr. CatHerwoop. I think so. 

Mr. Chairman, for the record, may I just state that I am accom- 
anied here by my deputy for administration, Robert Helsby and 
y Mr. Fred Green, who is director of our division of employment 

in the State. They will not impose on your time unless you have 
questions. 
OLDER WORKER 


Senator Crark. Could I ask Mr. Green a question ? 

Mr. Green, would you give us your views, based on your experience. 
of the extent to which age is a factor in unemployment in New York. 
I know you have a law which says you cannot discriminate on the 
basis of age in terms of employment. My question is: In your experi- 
ence is that law pretty well enforced, or do you find here, as the com- 
mittee has found elsewhere where there are no such laws, that it is 
much more difficult for an unemployed older person to get a job, and 
older people tend to be the first ones to be laid off ? 
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Mr. Green. It has always, of course, been more difficult to place 
an older worker in a job than a younger person. And that has been 
true in New York as well. 

We have found, however, that since the change in the law 2 years 
ago that we have been able to make many more placements of older 
workers than we have in the past. 

Senator Cuark. That is an exact answer to my question. Let me 
develop it just one step further. 

Do you feel that this committee should be concerned with the diffi- 
culty of finding employment for older workers as a sort of a special 
category, or do you think that is a problem that we don’t have to 
pay much attention to? 

Mr. Green. Well, that is a problem which the various State em- 
ployment services have been concerned with for many years, prob- 
lems of the aging, the problems of placing the older worker, and each 
of the State employment services have their specialists in this field 
and have been working diligently along those lines for many years. 

Senator CrarK. Therefore, for you, as with these other employment 
services, this is a very real problem, isn’t it? 

Mr. Green. It is. 

Senator CrarK. Now, I ask you the same question with respect to 
the employment of minority groups, particularly Negroes: Is that a 
problem ? 

, Mr. Green. That is a problem, it is a problem in New York, it is a 
problem which we are facing up to right now. 

Senator Curark. You have an FEPC law here, don’t you? 

Mr. Green. We do. 

Senator Kreatine. New York was the first State in the Union to 
have one, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Green. Yes. 

Senator CLark. But nevertheless it remains a problem ? 

Mr. Green. It remains a problem; it is a problem that we in the 
unemployment division are aware of, it is a problem that we are 
coping with and grappling with and making every effort to alleviate 
in every way we Can. 

EMPLOYMENT OF NEGRO 


Senator CiarK. I am sure you are. Do you find any significant 
employer resistance to employment on the basis of race ¢ 

Mr. Green. Well, that is a difficult question to answer, sir 

Senator Cuark. I am asking for a generalization. 

Mr. Green. Generally, I would say no, but it is difficult sometimes 
to pinpoint it and prove it. We have found, for instance, in 1958 and 
1959, just some figures that I can remember offhand, that our place- 
ments of nonwhites as against whites were at least 20 to 25 percent 
higher than the applicants of nonwhites to whites. So that 

Senator CrarK. Do you think that is a fair statistic? That covers 
the whole field. 

Mr. Green. It is a true statistic. 

Senator CiarK. I know it is true, of course. You wouldn’t give it 
to me if it wasn’t true. But that is not my point. Would you draw 
the conclusion from that statistic which you have just given us that 
it is easier for a Negro to get a job than a white man? 
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Mr. Green. Certainly not. 

Senator Crark. Wasn’t that the implication of the statistic you 
gave me? 

Mr. Green. Well, it could so have been construed, I admit. 

Senator Crarkx. Well, let’s straighten it out, then, You straighten 
it out. 

Mr. Green. All I am saying is that our statistics show that we have 
been placing about 20 to 25 percent more nonwhites than whites in 
jobs in New York, but this may be because a lot of our applicants were 
those with the lower skills, domestics, and so on—the occupations 
would have to be broken out as well. 

Senator Ciark. I am looking for your help, and I know you want 
to give it. We have got to wr ite a report by the end of this month. One 
of our problems is whether that report should include a section which 
would discuss as a fact that both age and race are still adverse factors 
in terms of getting and holding a job. And that is a problem to which 
the Congress might perhaps address itself. 

Would you think that that would be a sound conclusion on the basis 
of your own experience or not ? 

Mr. Green. The answer would be “Yes.” 

Senator Ciark. Thank you, sir. 

Dr. Catuerwoop. Might I add one note in that connection, Senator, 
that from the standpoint of the problem of race as related to employ- 
ment, the question of training and retraining facilities and programs 
merits consideration. 

Senator Ciark. So the third factor would be education, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Green. Oh, yes. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much. 

Senator Hartke ? 

Senator Hartke. No questions. 

Senator Ciark. Senator Keating? 

Senator Kratina. I can say to my colleagues that Dr. Catherwood 
is a specialist in this field, and I feel sure that this information which 
he has furnished us here is something which merits the very careful 
and unusual attention of the committee. He has a long background 
in this field, and I am happy to have the benefit of his counsel. 

Senator Ciark. I anticipated that these gentlemen would be very 
useful witnesses to be heard, and I am not disappointed. 

Congressman Stratton ? 

Representative Srratton. Possibly this has been gone into while I 
was gone, and if so, I apologize. But whose decision was it to include 
Schenectady along with Albany and Troy in determining the level of 
employment or unemployment? Was that made by the State depart- 
ment of labor or by the Federal ? 

Mr. Green. It isthe Federal Government. 

Dr. CatHErwoop. The question did come up earlier, and there was 
some observation as to efforts to segregate out the relevant information 
as far as possible. It is difficult to do it fully because of the interchange 
back and forth of people. 

Representative Strarron. But if we pass a bill that. spells out un- 
employment in terms of the statistics turned out by the Federal Labor 
Department, then we can’t get away from this connection between the 
two? 
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Dr. CaruErwoop. That might well be the case at the present time, 
although, as you go along, refinements are made in the reporting 
procedures, and ways and means are found to get at the kind of infor- 
mation that is needed. 


DETERMINING UNEMPLOYMENT 


Representative Srrarron. We might have to put it into the bill. 

My second question is this. How do you go about determining un- 
employment? This has always baffled me, and I would like to find 
out exactly how it is done. Obviously, you don’t take just the people 
that are getting unemployment insurance. There are some who have 
run out. There are some who may not be covered by this. 

Dr. CatuEerwoop. I am, Congressman, a layman in this field, as I 
know you are. I will give you the answer as I understand it, because 
I think it will be more meaningful to both of us than the answer we 
might get from the technicians, which can get you into a great deal 
of complicated deep water in a hurry. 

We have in the different major employment centers in the State 
our employment service and our unemployment insurance system. We 
have more precisely accurate information on the number of people 
drawing benefits from unemployment or on the number that are put- 
ting in claims for unemployment than we do in connection with the 
aggregate of unemployed. But we do have in each of these centers 
people who are following from day to day and week to week and 
throughout the year the ups and downs in the number of persons re- 
ceiving unemployment, who at the same time are in touch with all 
of the major employers and know what is happening in the different 
plants, as they add employees or let employees go; they know from un- 
employment insurance records the number of persons who remain 
unemployed at the time their benefits are exhausted—and we have 
staff people who are qualified technicians in this field. While there are 
elements of estimate that are involved in the ascertainment of an 
estimate of total unemployed, it is a relatively reliable figure as statis- 
ties of any kind in this area go. 

Representative Srrarron. Assuming that this is to some extent an 
estimate, as you have mentioned, is there any factor included that 
would express, let’s say, the expectations or the hopes of an employer 
during a particular period that perhaps things will pick up in the next 
couple of months? And, therefore, your stated percentage of unem- 
ployment would be lower, based not on actual jobs, but on an expecta- 
tion; is that a factor? 

Dr. Catuerwoop. In my opinion, it is not any factor of consequence 
in the estimates that we make of total unemployment. 

Now, we do get estimates of what is going to happen. We need 
that information, and the information may not always be accurate 
as a forecast for the future, but that is almost completely separable 
from what we are reporting with regard to the actual level of un- 
employment. 

For example, on some of the data that I showed on the charts here, 
I think before you came in, we don’t yet have the final figure in 
terms of the estimate for December. The most recent figure that I 
used in certain series was November, simply because we have to get 
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the relevant reports in, and it isn’t based on a projection for the fu- 
ture. 

Representative Srratron. So that there would be no such projec- 
tion involved in the recent removal of the Albany-Troy-Schenectady 
area, for example, from class 4 to class 3, or whatever the change 
was? 

Dr. CatHerwoop. There might always be problems of the accuracy 
of the computation on which that was based, but in my opinion the 
forecast of what is going to happen in the future would be a relatively 
minor part of any such decision. 

Representative Srratron. Thank you. 

Senator Harrxe. Doctor, let me ask you. Do you have any metro- 
— area or any labor area which has a job surplus as distinguished 

om a labor surplus ? 

Dr. CaTHERwoop. Well, you have a number of—you have some areas 
where the general local statement and impression would be that it is a 
tight labor market—— 

Senator Harrke. Where? 

Dr. CarHerwoop. And that there are shortages in some types of 
workers. I don’t think—I think you have some Tocalities in the State 
that are getting down pretty close to what you can hope to get down to. 

Senator Harrxe. What is that figure ? 


IRREDUCIBLE MINIMUM 


Dr. CatHErwoop. I hesitate to endorse any figure of an irreducible 
minimum of unemployment which from the standpoint of the individ- 
ual doesn’t make sense, but if you are down to 3 percent, we would be 
a lot better off than we are at the present time. 

Senator Hartke. There is no question about that. 

Dr. CatHErwoop. You being from Indiana understand that answer, 
don’t you? And also being from the Senate ? 

Senator Harrxe. Do you have any area which has a job surplus in 
New York? 

Dr. Caruerwoop. I think not, if I interpret your use of the term 
correctly. 

— Keattne. There are areas under 3 percent, I know, in New 
ork. 

Dr. CatHERwoop. Yes, at least at, or possibly slightly under. 

Representative Srrarron. Wasn’t Troy looking for shirtmakers 
rather desperately last summer for a limited period of time? 

Dr. CarHerwoop. As I earlier pointed out, you have got communi- 
ties in which there is a real shortage of workers in certain skills and 
categories, and that is a significant factor, but that is something dif- 
ferent from a community—from what I would think of as a commu- 
nitywide shortage. 

enator Hartke. That is a situation where you may have a need 
for some particular skill ? 

Dr. CarHerwoop. Yes. 

Senator Harrke. But what I was getting at, Dr. Catherwood—and 
I don’t want to push you if you don’t want to make a statement on it, 
because it is a hard one—do you feel, though, that if you get to 3 per- 
cent that you have done a good job in New York, for example? 
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Dr. CatHerwoop. I think if we got to 3 percent, and could keep at 
or in the neighborhood of 3 percent on the average, we would have done 
a good job, and almost as good a job as you can hope to do, although 
that statement and conclusion is based on the concept, not of accepting 
anything on the order of 3 percent or any other percent as hard-core 
continuing, perpetual unemployment, but is based on certain of the 
problems and frictions in the labor market as time is lost as na 
move from one job to another, as jobs change, you get that inevitable 
turnover that is part of any healthy labor market, and for the type of 
unemployment that an unemployment insurance system can provide 
some fal enantio against. 

Senator Harrxe. The point I am getting at: Do you think the 
United States should only shoot for 3 percent; it that sufficient ? Do you 
think that is a healthy economic situation ? 

Dr. CatHerwoop. Three percent in terms of the history of the 
country would be a great improvement over what we had a large part 
of the time; it is not perfection. 

Now, you say, what should we shoot for? I think it would be more 
realistic to shoot for 3 percent under present circumstances, and then 
when and if you achieve that, or something on that order, explore the 
ways and means of going even further, because nobody, whether he is 
a Democrat or Republican, want to think in terms of imposing on the 
individual the burden of constituting part of the unemployed part of 
the labor force. 

Senator Hartke. I don’t think this is a question of politics at all, 
because the point is that Western Germany today has approximately 
1.4 percent unemployment and England has about 1.6 percent today. 
Scandinavia, particularly Sweden, has not had over 2.5 percent of 
their people out of work since World War II. What I want to know 
is, why should we in America be content with a higher percentage of 
our people out of work than they have in those countries, for example? 

Dr. CarHerwoop. I don’t think it is a question of being content. I 
don’t think any of us would be content so long as you have any sub- 
stantial amount of unemployment. There are some features and traces 
of fluctuational unemployment in terms of turnover in the labor market 
that you can’t completely get away from. There may be some features 
of that that are characteristic of our own economic system and the flexi- 
bility and the rapidity with which it moves, which is one feature. 

Senator Harrker. Do you think our economy is moving faster, for 
example, than Western Germany’s today ? 

Dr. CatHEerwoop. I am no expert on Western Germany, I don’t 
know whether our economy is moving faster than Western Germany’s 
or not. I know there has been a phenomenal recovery there, but there 
are a lot of elements in that picture. 

Senator Harrke. I would hope, Doctor, knowing of your eminence 
in this particular field, and also because you are representing a State 
which I suppose has the largest population in the United States—isn’t 
that right ? 

Dr. CatHerwoop. I believe so. 

Senator Hartke. That you would shoot your sights a little bit fur- 
ther than 3 percent. I don’t like to think that we need to have 3 percent 
of our people who are untouchables and thus create a new class of 
society of people who are beyond unemployment. 
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Dr. Caruerwoop. Well, if you interpreted my remarks to indicate 
support for the concept of 3 percent of the people who are untouchables 
or unemployable, you have misinterpreted the import of my remarks, 
which is only to the point that you probably cannot completely elimi- 
nate unemployment, but I am just as interested as you are in going as 
far as possible in eliminating unemployment. 

Senator Harrxe. I would like to say this. I noticed one portion of 
your statement there that I think is highly commendable in which you 
make your recommendations. You went into education and so forth, 
it was a very short paragraph, but one of the finest statements, I 
thought, of what we should get at, the aims, education, and other pro- 
grams to reduce unemployment. 

Dr. Carnerwoop. There is a real opportunity for progress there. 

Senator Ciark. Any further questions? 

Senator Krattne. I don’t know whether you can answer this or 
not, Dr. Catherwood, but do you know whether, except in time of 
war when we have oftentimes nearly full employment. except in time 
of war over the history of our country in the last 50 vears, what has 
been the average rate of unemployment ? 

Dr. CarHerwoop. It is my impression that. other than in times of 
war, the 3 percent level has been about as good as has been achieved 
for any substantial period of time. Am I right on that? 

Mr. Green. That is right. 

Senator Ciark. In all this discussion of percentages. Doctor, isn’t 
it a fact that you want to take into consideration and weight pretty 
heavily the period of time that an individual has been unemployed ? 

Dr. CarHEerwoop. Yes, very definitely so. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, sir. 

Any other questions ? 

‘Thank vou, gentlemen. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF M. P. CATHERWOOD, NEW YORK STATE INDUSTRIAL 
COMMISSIONER 


I would like to report to you today the employment and unemployment con- 
‘ditions in New York State generally and particularly in the Mohawk Valley, 
which extends roughly from the Hudson River in the Albany-Schenectady-Troy 
area to the Rome-Utica area. 

Our department estimates that, based on latest average figures, there were 
approximately 387,000 unemployed persons in New York State in November 
1959. This figure includes those idled by secondary effects of the steel strike. 
and I know that all of us are gratified at the recent settlement of this crucial 
industrial controversy. The September-October figure of 350.000 was the lowest 
since the beginning of the 1957-58 recession. The November 1958 figure was 
542,000. 

The November 1959 figure of 387,000 includes not only persons drawing unem- 
ployment insurance but also our estimate of unemployment among persons who 
have exhausted their right to benefits, among new entrants and reentrants into 
the labor force, among persons who are ineligible or are not qualified for unem- 
ployment benefits, and among groups that have not been covered by the 
unemployment insurance system. 

In the State at the middle of November this year, 280,000 persons were 
registered for unemployment insurance benefits. Among these 280,000, almost 
35,000 were still idle because of the secondary effects of the steel strike. The 
brunt of the strike was felt in the Buffalo area where more than 80 percent 
of the steelworkers and about 40 percent of the laid-off workers reside. The 
lower Mohalk Valley was mainly affected by the stoppage at Allegheny-Ludlum 
Steel Corp. in Watervliet, which involved 1,600 workers. 
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It should be emphasized that, despite the steel strike, the overall picture in 
New York State is clearly one of healthy general recovery from the 1957-58 
recession. 

Total employment (including the self-employed) in New York State dropped 
from a peak of 7,160,000 in September 1957 to a low of about 6,800,000 in April 
1958. In the next 6 months employment rose by over 200,000 and in the following 
12 months, it rose by another 225,000. Total employment in November 1959 stood 
at approximately 7,238,000, a net increase of 78,000 above September 1957. This 
is the highest level of employment the State has ever known, and it would have 
been even higher if it had not been for the steel strike. 

Excluding those unemployed because of the secondary effects of the steel strike, 
there were about 350,000 unemployed in November 1959. This is about 40,000 
more than September 1957, before the effects of the recession were apparent. Un- 
employment has not declined to the same extent that employment has risen during. 
the 2 years (namely, 78,000) because the labor force has increased. 

The recovery from the 1957-58 recession is reflected in the rise of average fac- 
tory hours in the State from 37.8 in April 1958 to 39.3 in November of this year. 
Overtime worked by the average factory worker is at 2.4 hours a week, while a 
year and a half ago it was as low as 1.5 a week. 

The hourly earnings of the average factory worker increased by 10 cents, from 
$2.14 in April 1958 to $2.24 this November. This rise brought average weekly 
factory earnings to $88.07—$7 above April 1958. 

The ratio of the number unemployed to the number in the labor force was about 
5 pereent in November, which is only slightly above the rate that prevailed 
throughout the United States in 1957, when unemployment levels were high. 

One of the reasons for unemployment in New York State is the relatively high 
unemployment in several of our cities. In October there were 14 labor market 
areas in the State which the Federal Bureau of Employment Security character- 
ized as areas of “substantial labor surplus,” which means that 6 percent or more 
of the labor force was unemployed. Some are large areas; most are small. They 
were: 


Albany-Schenectady-Troy * Gloversville 

Buffalo Jamestown-Dunkirk 
Utica-Rome-Herkimer-Little Falls Newburgh-Middletown-Beacon 
Amsterdam Olean-Salamanca * 

Auburn Oneida * 

Elmira Plattsburgh 

Glens Falls-Hudson Falls * Wellsville 


Because of improvement in conditions, the Albany-Schenectady-Troy area and 
three of the smaller areas were taken off this list of substantial labor surplus 
areas in November. The Ogdensburg-Massena-Malone area was added to the list 
in November. 

It is estimated that these 14 areas accounted for about one-quarter of the State’s 
unemployment in October. Since Buffalo is among them, they included a substan- 
tial part of the steel strike unemployment. But several of them have been suffer- 
ing from depressed conditions for a number of years. Others have but one major 
industry and have been hit by shifts in consumer demand, obsolescence of facili- 
ties, industrial relocation, movement of industry to areas of low wage competi- 
tion, foreign competition, and other factors. 

Seasonal unemployment is an especially important factor in New York State. 
During recent years it has amounted to 30 percent of the State’s average monthly 
insured unemployment. It is at a minimum in October, but from October to 
January registered unemployment normally goes up 80 percent or more as canning 
and freezing plants taper off their packing of food products; construction work 
declines; the garment industry enters its slack season; plants making jewelry, 
toys, and other Christmas goods complete their holiday orders; stores and post 
offices no longer need temporary workers; and year-end inventories are taken. 

Unemployment historically is highest in January and nearly one-half of it is 
seasonal. 

The seasonal rise in unemployment this year is already apparent. From 250,000 
unemployment insurance claimants in mid-October, the number has risen to al- 
most 302,000 in mid-December. 


2 Areas removed from the list in November 1959. 
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Just as engineers have to contend with routine friction in the operation of any 
machine, so de we have to recognize that there will be friction in the operation 
of our economic system. Among other ways, these frictions take the form of 
unemployment—unemployment that arises because there are discrepancies be- 
tween the types of workers needed and those available, and between the jobs 
available and the jobs desired. 

We know that in any large labor market, job openings are likely to remain 
unfilled at a time when there are job seekers who cannot find employment. A 
study made by the New York State Department of Labor a few years ago found 
that this failure of the job-seeking population to mesh with available job open- 
ings arose in part from employers rejecting certain job seekers, particularly 
women, young people, older people, and workers with physical limitations. In 
part, rejections arose from discrepancies between skills available and those 
needed. In some of these cases, the difference boiled down to one of experience 
rather than of the degree and kind of skill. 

Even when these factors do not create obstacles and delays, there is still basic 
friction in the mechanics of the labor market because of the sheer matter of 
time needed to get the job and the person together. The signicance of unemploy- 
ment caused by this delay factor is likely to increase during good times, not only 
because other kinds of unemployment diminish in importance, but also because 
more voluntary job shifting takes place when the labor market is tight. 

The best remedies for these labor market frictions, in my opinion, include a 
vigorous and comprehensive public employment service, a well-informed voca- 
tional guidance program, vocational training that is attuned to the requirements 
of employers, a devotion to the proposition that biases in hiring have no place in 
our economy, and action to improve the business climate and create more job 
opportunities. 

We in New York are deeply concerned, as I know you are, about the effects of 
automation on employment. We are having the area offices of our employment 
service bring together the facts on each technological development that comes to 
their attention. We also have employed the services of a full-time research 
specialist in this area. We hope to build up information and knowledge on this 
subject and thus develop a better gage of its extent and how any adverse effects 
can be minimized. 

In Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller’s annual message to the legislature 2 days ago. 
he indicated his continuing concern about displacement problems caused by auto- 
mation and technological advance when he said, “Transition dislocations result- 
ing from advancing technology must be minimized to prevent human suffering. 
This can be done by planning technological change to permit transfers within 
the plant, by providing for retraining and by providing assistance where there 
is delay in relocation.” 

The Governor also outlined a plan to call a working conference of representa- 
tives from labor, management, the general public and government to develop “a 
clearer understanding of the scope of this problem and to establish objectives 
toward which all parties in interest may work.” 

In addition, the Governor has asked appropriate State officials to provide tech- 
nical assistance to labor and management in planning technological changes, to 
catalog the skills necessary to a dynamic economy, and to develop programs for 
apprentice training and the retraining of workers in these schools. 

As an additional point in the Governor’s program of easing the impact of tech- 
nological change, he has recommended legislation to permit unemployed workers 
“to pursue a course of individually approved vocational training, to which they 
have been referred by the industrial commissioner, without jeopardizing their 
unemployment insurance benefits.” 

Governor Rockefeller has also proposed to the legislature that the maximum 
unemployment insurance benefit be increased from $45 to $50 weekly. 

I should now like to direct your attention to specific problems of surplus labor 
areas, particularly those of the Mohawk Valley. 


AMSTERDAM 
Geographic coverage 
The Amsterdam labor market area is Montgomery County. About 3,000 area 
residents commuted to work in Albany, Schenectady, and Rensselaer Counties 
in 1958, out of a resident county labor force of about 25,000. 
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Causes of declining employment 


Total nonfarm employment in Montgomery County is about 22,000, some 
4,000 less than in 1950. This drop stems largely from the decline in the carpet 
industry, which employed 9,100 in 1950 and currently has 4,000 or fewer workers. 
Bigelow-Sanford, a carpet manufacturer and formerly the area’s second largest 
employer with 2,000 workers in 1954, completed its move out of the area by 
1957. The carpet industry nationally has experienced a decline in business 
because of changed consumed preferences, effects of synthetic fabrics, and foreign 
competition. 


The unemployed 


Unemployment in Montgomery County was estimated in November at 2,000 
or 9 percent of the labor force. Unemployment locally was lower in October 
than at any time since 1956 (4.8 percent), with the decreases resulting in part 
from the recruitment of new industry since 1957, bringing in 600 new jobs, and 
from a pickup in the carpet industry since 1958. The major cause of the 
unemployment decline, however, is probably the move out of the area of un- 
successful job hunters and the premature withdrawal from the labor force of 
other laid-off workers. About one-fifth of the registered unemployed this No- 
vember were carpetworkers, 14 percent apparel workers, 8 percent durable- 
goods workers, and about 16 percent were construction workers mostly in 
seasonal layoffs. One-third of the unemployment benefit claimants were under 
45 years (two-thirds were 45 years and older), and one-fifth were 65 and older. 


Benefit experience 


Benefit payments to claimants at the Amsterdam unemployment insurance 
office have totaled $1,447,000 so far in 1959 (January—November). There are 
payments under the regular State program. An additional $588,000 was paid 
out in benefits under the Federal temporary unemployment compensation pro- 
gram. About 730 claimants exhausted benefits in the first 11 months of 1959. 

The Amsterdam unemployment insurance office covers residents of Amsterdam, 
part of the remaining Montgomery County, and part of Fulton County. (Most 
Beechnut Co. workers do not register at the Amsterdam office when unemployed 
but register at the Fort Plains office.) 


Outlook 


Recently, new industry has come into Amsterdam, largely as a result of an 
aggressive campaign by local interests and the State commerce department, 
and has resulted in a somewhat more diversified industry structure. These new 
plants may provide some jobs in addition to the 600 that have already been 
created. The area’s economy continues strongly influenced by the trend in the 
carpet industry, which has been more favorable in late months. 


GLOVERSVILLE 
Geographic coverage 
The Gloversville labor market area comprises Fulton County. Many area 


residents commute to jobs in Amsterdam and in Schenectady, Albany and Rens- 
selaer Counties. 


Employment trends 


Total employment in Fulton County was estimated at 20,700 in November 
1959 and manufacturing employment at 10,000. Gloves, mainly leather, are 
the area’s chief product. Leather and leather products manufacturing is by 
far the largest industry with about 150 firms currently employing 6,800 workers. 
Prior to 1950, employment was generally declining, with losses centered in 
leather manufacturing which, at its peak in World War I, employed more than 
25,000 workers. Total employment and leather goods employment currently are 
at about the same level as at the start of the decade, although there have been 
fluctuations in the intervening years. 

The glove industry has added workers in the past year but the industry is 
generally characterized by sharp seasonal variations and a substantial amount 
of part-time work. The workweek in leather goods manufacturing is generally 
shorter than in other manufacturing industries, and even in years of good busi- 
ness has averaged less than 35 hours. Earnings of leather goods workers are 
also low compared with those of other production workers in the State. 

The local glove industry has also been adversely affected by foreign and mid- 
western competition, changes in dress habits of consumers, and the comparative- 
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ly high price of certain gloves which are frequently considered a luxury item. 
Homework is prevalent in the glove industry. Despite the State’s efforts to 
eliminate homework, there are still about 675 outstanding permits. 


The unemployed 

Unemployment was estimated at 2,100 in November 1959, or 9.2 percent of the 
labor force, compared with an unemployment estimate of 3,800 in November 1958, 
The drop stemmed largely from the improvement in the glove industry which 
has reported that 1959 so far has been one of its good business years. 

Seasonal and intermittent factors are the main causes of local unemployment 
year after year and result in considerable fluctuation in the unemployment level. 
For example, in 1959, registered unemployment at the Gloversville unemployment 
insurance office was 3,500 in January and 900 in August. The high and low 
claimant counts in 1958 were 4,600 in January and 2,100 in October. In 1950, 
the figures were 5,100 in January and 900 in September. It should be noted 
that in many weeks of the year, even during so-called busy seasons, there is 
considerable part-week unemployment. Unemployment in the area is also af- 
fected substantially by available job opportunities in nearby counties (Schenec- 
tady, Albany, and Rensselaer) and in the city of Amsterdam. 

In November 1959, one-half of the registered unemployed at the Glovers. 
ville unemployment insurance office came from the leather industry. Many of 
the other unemployed were workers on glove fabrics or finished fabric gloves. 
About 45 percent of the claimants were under 45 years, and 10 percent 65 years 
or over. 


Unemployment insurance experience 

Benefit payments to claimants filling at the Gloversville unemployment insur- 
ance office totaled $1,840,000 so far in 1959 (January-November). An additional 
$463,100 was paid in benefits under the Federal temporary unemployment com- 
pensation program. Close to 800 claimants exhausted benefit rights in the first 
11 months of 1959. 

The Gloversville unemployment insurance office covers residents of the cities 
of Gloversville and Johnstown, part of the remainder of Fulton County, and 
parts of Hamilton and Saratoga Counties. 


Outlook 

While the short-term outlook appears favorable, competition from overseas 
and the Midwest makes for uncertainty in leather products manufacturing, 
already clouded by long-range changes in consumer preferences. Some non- 
leather manufacturing plants have opened in the area in recent years. The 
area, however, is disadvantageously located away from both major rail and 
air transportation, as well as the New York State Thruway. 


UTICA-ROME 
Employment trends 

The Utica-Rome area, which is made up of Oneida and Herkimer Counties, is 
an important manufacturing center in upstate New York. About 40 percent of 
nonfarm workers are employed in manufacturing, about 22 percent are employed 
in Government, and about 16 percent in trade. Area plants turn out a wide 
variety of products. Although manufacturing employment is only slightly higher 
now than it was in 1940, the industrial structure of the area has changed 
basically. Before World War II, the area was a nondurable goods center domi- 
nated by the textile industry. It has since become a predominantly durable 
goods producing area. 

In 1948, average employment in the textile industry was 9,900. Under the im- 
pact of plant shutdowns and outmigration in succeeding years, textile employ- 
ment dropped steadily to 4,100 in 1953 and to 1,500 in 1958. In the same period, 
electrical and nonelectrical machinery and transportation equipment firms be- 
came established in the area. These new establishments, combined with expan- 
sion of local ordinance firms and cooper products firms, resulted in an expan- 
sion in durable goods employment from 24,900 in 1948, to 30,700 in 1953, and 
to a prerecession level of 31,800 in 1957. 

Total nonfarm wage and salary employment in November 1959 was estimated 
at 100,650, compared with the prerecession level of 104,000 in November 1957 
and with the 98,500 level of November 1951. 
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Unemployment trends 


Labor surplus in the Utica-Rome area has tended to be somewhat larger than 
in the rest of the country during most of the last 15 years, largely because of 
the influence of the textile industry, and lately because of fluctuation in dur- 
able goods. Some of these durable goods fluctuations are cyclical in nature; 
others are the result of dependence on defense contracts. 

From 1948 through 1959, there have been only 2 years, 1956 and 1957, in which 
the Utica-Rome labor market area was not in a labor-surplus category for at 
least part of the year. At present, the area is in a class D labor surplus cate- 
gory. In November 1959, unemployment was estimated at 8.3 percent of the 
civilian labor force. This compares to 9 percent in November 1958, 6.4 percent 
in November 1957, and 3.8 percent in November 1956. The area has been in 
surplus labor classification since January 1958. 


Outlook 

Biggest growth in the area in the near future should be in Government em- 
ployment. The largest employer in the Utica-Rome labor market area is now 
the Griffis Air Force Base, with about 7,700 employees. It is expected that 
about 400 more will be added to the expanding Strategic Air Command fune- 
tion at this location. In addition, several smaller defense contractors are 
setting up operations at and near the airbase. In durable goods, some expan- 
sion is expected in the office machinery plants of Remington Rand. 


SCHENECTADY COUNTY 
Geographic coverage 
Schenectady County is part of the Albany-Schenectady-Troy labor market area. 
Employers in the city of Schenectady draw workers from within and outside 
the area, and from Amsterdam and Gloversville particularly. 


Principal employers 

Over the years, the two largest employers in the city of Schenectady are 
General Electric, employing about 22,000 in the manufacture of a variety of in- 
dustrial electrical machinery, and Alco Products, Inc., formerly the American 
Locomotive Co., employing 2,100 workers in the manufacture of diesel locomo- 
tive equipment. 


Causes of declining employment 

Employment in Schenectady County has declined substantially over the past 
5 years largely because of employment losses in General Electric and Alco 
Products. 

Employment in November 1959 was estimated at 62,000. This compares with 
an estimated 76,000, 3 years ago in November 1956. These county employment 
figures are heavily influenced by Schenectady City ; 24,000 of the 62,000 employ- 
ment in November 1959 were in Alco and General Electric. 


The unemployed 

An estimated 4,600 persons, 7 percent of the labor force, were unemployed in 
Schenectady County in November 1959. This compares with an October 1956 
unemployment estimate of 2,300, or only 3 percent of the labor force. These 
estimates of unemployment do not fully reflect the extent of employment decline 
because— 

(1) Many laid-off workers reside outside Schenectady County ; 

(2) Many laid-off older women and workers withdrew from the labor market 
as jobs became difficult to find ; and 

(3) Skilled workers, mostly men, moved elsewhere to obtain jobs closer to their 
skill levels. Some of these were workers transferred by GE to plants outside 
the area. 


Unemployment benefit experience 

Benefits paid in 1959 to workers filing claims in the local office in the city 
of Schenectady totaled 4,496,000. These are payments under the regular State 
program. 

An additional $1,456,000 was paid out in benefits under the Federal tem- 
porary unemployment compensation program, effective from June 1958 to April 
1959, and another $150,700 to claimants under the State extended benefit pro- 
gram, effective April to July 1959. In the first 11 months of 1959, about 2.600 
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workers who claimed benefits at the Schenectady local office exhausted their 
rights to benefits. In the same period of 1958, exhaustions were 2,527. 

The geographic jurisdiction of the Schenectady insurance office is as follows: 
City of Schenectady and the rest of Schenectady County, Schoharie County, and 
part of Saratoga County. 

Labor supply 

About 3,100 persons are seeking jobs at the local employment service office in 
Schenectady. Included among this group are 75 professional and managerial 
workers, 700 clerical and sales workers, 435 service workers, 670 skilled workers, 
735 semiskilled and unskilled workers, and 485 entry workers. 

In addition, many semiskilled and unskilled women workers left the labor 
market only because they could not find suitable jobs. A number of workers 
with high skills who were unable to leave the area when their jobs disappeared 
are working in less-skilled jobs or in jobs which bear on relation to their skills. 


Outlook 


General Electric and other organizations have cooperated with the community 
in setting up an industrial development group, GUTS, to attract new industry 
to Schenectady. This group ainis at gaining enough new industry to supply 10,000 
new jobs for residents of Schenectady by the end of 1961. 

Except for the city of Schenectady, most of the area is recovering from the 
recent recession. 

New York has had no large urban area of prolonged distressed conditions. 
A year ago, as the recession ended, six of our major industrial areas were classi- 
fied by the Federal Government as areas of substantial labor surplus. Today, 
only two—the Buffalo and Utica areas—are still so classified because of their 
slow recovery from the recession. 

Of the 14 smaller centers of surplus labor in 1958, 9 remain in the labor sur- 
plus group. Two of these are Amsterdam and Gloversville in the Mohawk Valley. 
To these, the city of Schenectady should be added. 

Employment in Montgomery County has fallen about one-seventh since 1950, 
largely because of shrinkage of employment in local carpet plants. Only since 
1957 has vigorous activity in Amsterdam recruited new industry to provide a 
more diversified industry structure for the community. 

The stable employment figures for Gloversville, which appear to show little 
change since the end of the war, obscure the substantial amount of part-time 
work in the glove industry there. New York’s glove industry has suffered from 
competition from the Midwest and from overseas. 

The Schenectady problem centers in the two large firms that have been of 
immense historical importance in the area. One has been pursuing a policy of 
decentralization since 1953; the other has been largely dependent on the railroad 
industry and the defense program. 

In addition to the impact on the residents of Schenectady, the employment 
shrinkage there has had repercussions in a 40-mile commuting radius, including 
Amsterdam and Gloversville. The loss of these jobs leaves skilled and experi- 
enced workers available for new industry. Commuting is a long-time pattern 
of the area—when wages are good enough to justify it. 

Hard-core unemployment is not the problem in New York as a whole; seasonal 
and intermittent causes are most important factors even in recession years. 
Most of our unemployed are short-term unemployed; about two-thirds of those 
who collect benefits in any given year have some work between benefit payments. 

In New York, as in other “old” industrial States, the growth in population, 
labor force, and employment is proceeding at a slower rate than in the Nation 
asa whole. This State will, of course, be affected by the labor market patterns 
that have been repeatedly called to our attention in recent years: growth in the 
number of older workers and, for the next 10 years, in the number of young. 
inexperienced workers, an increasing availability of women workers with their 
frequent part-time employment status. Simultaneously, technological improve- 
ments are changing the nature of employer requirements. 

The New York State unemployment insurance benefit formula has been fre- 
quently revised upward to keep pace with rising wages and rising cost of living 
since about 1937. The tax formula is the joint product of a continuous actuarial 
analysis by the administration and the legislature. 

New York State met the 1957-58 recession with $502 million in benefit pay- 
ments to 990,000 involuntarily unemployed. This year, still feeling the recession’s 
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impact, about $408 million will be paid out, leaving us at the end of the year 
with a billion dollars in our unemployment insurance reserve. 

In conclusion, I would like to reemphasize that the New York State Depart- 
ment of Labor stands ready to furnish any possible assistance to areas where 
unemployment exists. Every consideration will be given to the payment of 
appropriate unemployment insurance claims as well as to secure other suitable 
employment for affected personnel. 

Our division of employment has exercised diligence in every aspect of the 
Mohawk Valley unemployment problem. 

We have worked closely with the State department of commerce and with 
the local communities to help alleviate problems caused by unemployment. 
Two specific examples of such action are indicated as follows: 

(1) General Foods Corp. broke ground at Saratoga in August for a 
paper carton plant. This was the culmination of study begun more than 
2 years ago when the State employment service first focused the company’s 
interest on Saratoga by recommending it for plant location and providing 
labor market facts: population, employment analysis of the available and 
prospective labor supply, information on average wages, wages for selected 
occupations, schools, water supply, and other facilities. Thereafter, the 
employment service worked cooperatively with the company, the State 
commerce department, and community leaders to bring the project to 
fruition. 

(2) Employment in other areas for displaced Schenectady workers has 
been found by the State employment service through its professional place- 
ment network and by bringing in recruiters from out-of-town and out-of- 
State firms who were in the market for engineers, technical men, and skilled 
workers. In the past 2 years 223 men have found employment in this way: 
189 of them in the past year and more than half of the total—121— in the 
past 2 months as their hope of finding reemployment locally dwindled. 

It is our feeling that our services have been utilized effectively in this regard 
and we will welcome suggestions for improving and expanding such service to 
any other areas which may need similar services. 


APPENDIX 
I. THE NEW YORK UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE SYSTEM 


By the end of 1959, more than $4 billion in unemployment benefits was paid 
to New York workers since the first payment was made in January 1938. The 
value of these payments in sustaining retail trade, enabling payment of rent, 
utilities, medical, and other essential expenses, and in holding down relief costs 
during the three postwar recessions is a vital factor in the economy of every 
community in the State. 

This income-sustaining program would not have been possible had the New 
York Unemployment Insurance Trust Fund not been conservatively managed. 
Three States have recently had to borrow from the Federal Government in order 
to meet their statutory obligations. The New York Unemployment Insurance 
Trust Fund has been above a billion dollars at all times since 1951, and at the 
end of 1959 was still above that figure despite recession outlays. 

In the past few years, New York has extended coverage of the system so that, 
beginning January 1960, all workers are covered irrespective of the size of the 
firm by which they are employed. This is more extensive coverage than that 
of 31 other States and goes beyond the standard set in the Federal act. 

The New York law, passed on April 25, 1935, preceded enactment of the Federal 
enabling legislation by 4 months. It was the U.S. Supreme Court decision on 
the New York law that determined the constitutionality of the legislation for 
the entire country. 

New York’s legislature and successive administrations have taken an active 
interest in the law from the beginning. The benefit formula has-been frequently 
revised upward since 1937, with particularly significant changes occurring in 
1942, 1945, and 1951. The tax formula is the joint product of a continuous 
actuarial analysis by the administration and the legislature. 
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II. AREAS OF SUBSTANTIAL LABOR SURPLUS, NEW YORK STATE 


(As classified by the U.S. Bureau of Employment Security) 


A. Major labor market areas 


New York State has seven major labor market areas that are classified every 
2 months by the U.S. Bureau of Employment Security according to relative 
adequacy of labor supply. In January 1959, six of these areas were classified 
us areas of substantial labor surplus. 

By the end of 1959, conditions had improved to the extent that only two were 
still so classified—Buffalo and Utica-Rome. 

Classifications at beginning and end of 1959 are shown below: 


| November | January 
1959 1959 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy 
Binghamton 
Metropolitan New York (including New York City, Nassau, Suffolk, and West- 
chester). 
Rochester 
SN a cicieesceransaes 
Utica-Rome 
NOTES 
Group B. Job opportunities slightly in excess of jobseekers; rate of unemployment, 1.5 to 2.9 percent. 
Group C. Jobseekers slightly in excess of job openings; rate of unemployment, 3 to 5.9 percent. 
Group D. Jobseekers in excess of job openings; rate of unemployment, 6 to 8.9 percent. 


Group E. Jopseekers considerably in excess of job openings; rate of unemployment, 9 to 11.9 percent. 
Group F. Jobseekers substantially in excess of job openings; rate of unemployment, 12 percent or more. 


B. Smaller areas of labor surplus 
At the beginning of 1959, 14 smaller labor market areas in New York State 
were on the national list of “smaller areas of substantial labor surplus” (areas 
with rates of unemployment of 6 percent or more). At year’s end, there were 
nine areas on the national list of smaller surplus areas. 
Smaller areas of surplus labor at the beginning and end of last year are listed 
below. 
November 1959: 
Amsterdam 
Auburn 
Elmira 
Gloversville 
Jamestown-Dunkirk 
Middletown-Newburgh-Beacon 
North Country * (Ogdensburg-Massena-Malone) 
Plattsburgh * 
Wellsville 
January 1959: 
Amsterdam 
Auburn 
Batavia? 
Corning-Hornell * 
Elmira 
Glens Falls-Hudson Falls? 
Gloversville 
Jamestown-Dunkirk 
Kingston * 
Middletown-Newburgh-Beacon 
Olean-Salamanca * 
Oneida * 
Watertown * 
Wellsville 


1 Added to list during 1959. 
2 Removed from list during 1959 because of improved labor market conditions. 
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III, CHARACTERISTICS OF NEW YORK’S UNEMPLOYED 


1. Seasonal and intermittent causes characterize the State’s unemployment, 
even in recession years. In 1959 (January to September) apparel, construction, 
and trade workers each accounted for 15 to 17 percent of benefit payments in the 
State, and metals and machinery workers for 14 percent. In the 1958 recession 
year, metals and machinery workers accounted for 21 percent of benefit pay- 
ments, but the three other groups combined for about twice as much. 

2. Semiskilled and unskilled workers make up the largest groups of unem- 
ployed year after year. They generally account for more than half (about 55 
percent) of the unemployment insurance claimants in New York. Skilled workers 
usually make up 15 percent of the claimants and clerical workers about 10 
percent. 

3. Most of New York’s unemployed (60 to 65 percent of unemployment insur- 
ance beneficiaries) receive fewer than 15 weeks of benefits. This is generally 
true in good years as well as bad ones. 

4. Most of the State’s unemployed move in and out of the unemployment insur- 
ance system. About two-thirds of those who collect benefits in a year have had 
some work between benefit payments. About half of those who exhaust benefits 
in a year have had some work between their first claim and their last. 

5. A minority of New York’s unemployed exhaust benefits. Prior to the 
1958-59 recession, the proportion was between 10 and 15 percent among persons 
receiving one or more benefit payments. This recession raised the proportion to 
25 percent. 

6. Exhaustions occur most frequently in the State among older workers, in 
nonseasonal industries and in service occupations. Characteristics of persons 
receiving extended benefits under the temporary Federal program (temporary 
unemployment compensation) in effect from June 1958 to April 1959 (to July 
1959 for veterans) were as follows: 

(a) Most TUC claimants were experienced workers. More than half had 
been employed in every year from 1953 through 1957. Aside from their 
unemployment during the 1957-58 recession, half had not drawn benefits in 
any year back to 1953. For 8 out of 10, the 1957-58 benefit exhaustion exper- 
ience was the only one recorded in 5 or 6 years. 

(b) The extended benefits group included a large proportion of metals and 
machinery manufacturing workers, and small proportions of apparel and 
construction workers, compared with all the unemployed who had registered 
during 1957 or 1958. 

(c) Skilled workers and apparel operatives were less numerous in the TUC 
group than among State unemployment insurance beneficiaries. Clerical and 
sales and service workers were more numerous. 

(d) On the average, TUC claimants were 3 years older than the 1958 reg- 
istered unemployed as a whole. Compared with UI beneficiaries during 
periods of both recession and high employment, the TUC group was older and 
included relatively more men. 

(e) Only one-third of the persons who drew TUC benefits found any employ- 
ment after they began their last benefit year. Intervening jobs were much less 
frequent than for claimants under the regular programs in 1958. 

(f) The TUC group was generally similar in industry, occupation and age to 
workers who exhausted benefits in 1954-55, an earlier recession-affected period. 
But continuous unemployment was more common in the TUC group. 

(g) The two recession-affected groups (1954-55 and temporary unemployment 
compensation) differed from persons who exhausted rights during the high- 
employment 1956 and 1957 benefit years. The recession groups included rela- 
tively more metals and machinery manufacturing workers, fewer apparel work- 
ers, More persons aged under 35, and more men. 


IV. RENEFIT PAYMENTS IN DEPRESSED AREAS 


1. New York State normally deals with a million or more claimants a year. 

2. In 1958 the State paid out $502 million in benefit payments, the highest 
amount ever paid. In the 1949 recession year we paid $357 million and again, 
during the 1954 recession we paid $288 million. But in 19523 a generally pros- 
perous year, payments totaled $179 million. Through November this year we 
have paid out $375 million and the total for the vear will be approximately 
$408 million. 

These are all payments chargeable to our State fund on a regular basis and 
do not include recent emergency payments discussed below. 
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3. Benefit payments for the first 11 months of 1959 have been as follows in 
these communities: 


| 
Community ‘Amount paid| Percent of 
State total 





Schenectady $4, 496, 000 1, 
Gloversville 1, 840, 000 5 
Amsterdam 1, 447, 000 
Utica-Rome 8, 136, 639 ¢ 


These payments are those made to persons who claim benefits at unemploy- 
ment insurance offices in these cities. The geographic jurisdictions of the 
unemployment insurance offices are as follows: 

Schenectady office: City of Schenetady and the rest of Schenectady County, 
Schoharie County, and part of Saratoga County. 

Gloversville office: Cities of Gloversville and Johnstown and part of the 
remainder of Fulton County, and part of Hamilton and Saratoga Counties. 

Utica office: Cities of Utica, Rome, Little Falls, and Herkimer. Counties of 
Franklin, St. Lawrence, Herkimer, and Montgomery. Also includes parts of 
Fulton, Hamilton, Oneida, Lewis, Essex, Ostego, and Saratoga Counties. 

Amsterdam office: City of Amsterdam and part of the remainder of Mont- 
gomery County and part of Fulton County. 

4. Each city accounted for a slightly higher share of the State’s benefit 
payments than the State’s labor force. Gloversville and Amsterdam accounted 
for a somewhat smaller share of statewide benefit payments in 1959 than in 
1958 but Schenectady’s share increased this year. 

5. So far this year (January-November) 162,400 claimants in New York 
State have exhausted benefits. This was considerably less than in 1958, which 
recorded a high of more than 225,000 exhaustions for the year. 

6. Exhaustions in 1959 (January-November) in the depressed areas were: 
Schenectady, 2,600; Gloversville, 800; Amsterdam, 730; Utica-Rome, 3,840. 

7. Exhaustions were higher in Schenectady this year than in the same 
months of 1958, but lower in Gloversville and Amsterdam. 

8. New York State paid 287,000 persons an additional $91 million under the 
Federal temporary unemployment compensation program which extended bene- 
fits to unemployed workers who exhausted their benefit rights. This program 
was effective from June 1958 to April 1959 (for veterans, to July 1959). 

9. Temporary unemployment compensation payments in the depressed areas 
were: 


Community Amount paid} Percent of 
State total 





Schenectady $1, 456, 000 
Gloversville 438, 000 
Amsterdam. --. : 550, 000 
Utica-Rome = 2, 333, 415 


10. Temporary unemployment compensation payments were in line with State 
benefit payments in Gloversville but were high in Schenectady and Amsterdam. 
That is, the latter two cities accounted for a higher proportion of temporary 
unemployment compensation payments in the State than of regular benefit 
payments. 

11. When the Federal program expired, the State paid out extended benefits 
(TXD), on a somewhat more restricted basis, from April to July 1959. TXD 
benefit payments totaled as follows: 





Community | Amount Percent of 
paid State total 


New York State a ee | 
ND ce choc nak eka kn ecnianabaese LSS etre LAE ‘ 150, 700 
Gloversville. -. ise 25, 100 
Amsterdam. -- nivel 38, 400 
Utica-Rome oss 159, 086 


trae goatyoanawso 


= eet o 
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Vv. EMPLOYMENT TRENDS IN NEW YORK STATE 


(a) Longtime trends.—The growth in population, labor force, and employ- 
ment is proceeding at a slower rate in New York State than in the more re- 
cently developed parts of the Nation. When employment was at its peak just 
before the 1957-58 recession, total wage and salary workers in nonagricultural 
industries in New York State (based on seasonally adjusted data) was 12 per- 
cent above the 1947-49 average, that in the Nation, 20 percent above. At the 
lowest point in this recession, the seasonally adjusted index for New York was 
7 percent above the 1947-49 average, that for the Nation, 14 percent above. 
Assuming the midpoint between the prerecession high and recession low as a 
norm, we have a 10-year rise of a little more than 10 percent in New York com- 
pared with a 10-year rise of 17 percent in the Nation. Similar relationships 
exist with respect to total employment and the civilian labor force, the rate of 
growth being 11% to 134 times as great in the Nation as in the State. 

(b) Recession and recovery.—When adjusted for seasonal variation, the effect 
of the recession on employment levels was almost the same in New York State 
as in the Nation, with respect to both timing and percent of loss. Employment 
was at its highest level from May to August 1957, declined by about 5 percent 
between then and April 1958 and then began to rise. In 1958, the rise in the 
Nation was somewhat more rapid than it was in New York, possibly because of 
greater proportion of soft goods in New York, but by the end of 1959 employ- 
ment was approximately back to prerecession levels in both the State and the 
Nation. In October 1959 (the latest month for which comparable data are 
available) the unemployment rate in New York State (percent total unemploy- 
ment to civilian labor force) was 5.1, including those workers idled by labor- 
management disputes who have indicated their availability for other work. 
Omitting this group the unemployment rate was 4.8 percent. This rate of 
4.3 percent is not precisely comparable with national data because of differences 
in criteria. Using it as a rough guide, however, the indications are that the 
unemployment rate in New York State is about the same as the national average. 


Our next witness is Mr. Charles J. O'Connor, of the Schenectady 
Industrial Corp. 

Mr. Caruerwoop. Mr. Amstuz is on the list. We changed the 
order. 

Senator Crark. I am sorry. Mr. Amstuz is here. I was away at 
lunch, and I thought he had already testified. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN 0. AMSTUZ, FIRST DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, 
NEW YORK DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Senator Ciark. Mr. Amstuz, will you please file your statement as 
part of the record. I know your testimony is going to be very valu- 
able to us, but I again point out that we have about 12 more wit- 
nesses we must hear before we adjourn tonight. 

Mr. Amstuz. Mr. Chairman, I will make it fast, I have five state- 
ments here, I have a statement from the commerce department: I 
have the Utica story, telling how Utica is coming back; I have got 
Governor Rockefeller’s public works stockpile program; and I have 
got our annual report for the year 1959, and the Governor’s message. 
These will show what we are doing and what we proposed. 

Senator CxarK. All those documents will be made a part of the 
record, 

Mr. Amstvuz. Now, you heard from Dr. Catherwood the figures that 
the State has. I am going to tell you what we are doing to ease the 
situation, and what we propose to do to come back in employment. 

The purpose of the commerce department is to promote new busi- 
ness in the State and maintain the existing business; and we do that 
by assisting local corporations and industries, and we cooperate with 
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other State departments, particularly with the labor department and 
the department of education. 

It is our responsibility to encourage policies which will prevent 
unemployment, and it is our responsibility to take steps when unem- 
ployment occurs. 

Now, we consider three types of unemployment: The seasonal un- 
employment, unemployment due to depressions, and chronic unem- 
ployment, and that is the one that concerns us more at the present 
time. 

As classified areas of surplus labor, we have two major ones, 
Buffalo, Utica, and Rome. Then we have several minor ones, Wells- 
ville, Johnstown, Amsterdam, and Malone. Ogdensburg and Massena 
were added this month. 

Senator Crark. Did you include Rome a moment ago’ 

Mr. Amstuz. Yes. That is one area. 

Removed from the list was Albany, Troy, and Schenectady, Glens 
Falls and Hudson Falls and Olean, Salamanca and Oneida. These 
were removed just recently. 

We have a list here of what we did in the different areas that were 
really hit. 

For instance, take Buffalo. Buffalo’s Bell Aircraft with 13,500 
jobs. Ford Motor moved out with 2,500. And Buffalo Bolt closed 
with 800. And Lackawanna had a new process of making steel, and 
they make the steel with 4,000 people less. 

Now, that is a hard blow for a community like Buffalo, because it 
is all in one line, one typical type of employment. 

Now, it isn’t all in Buffalo. And we had some good jobs. I want 
to tell you what happened just recently. I have a letter which came 
in yesterday that the American Machine & Foundry is going to extend 
their plant or build a new plant for $1 million in Buffalo. 

Also, yesterday it came in that four steel companies in Buffalo are 
planning to expand their facilities at a total cost. of $8.4 million and 
together with the previous announcement, it will bring Bethlehem’s 
total of anticipated improvements for 1960 to $2714 million. 

That is certainly good news for Buffalo. And it will ease the situa- 
tion very much. 

We have also in Buffalo a very lively development corporation, the 
Buffalo Redevelopment Foundation, and we work very closely with 
them, and I think we are making headway there. A whole section 
of Buffalo is going to be redesigned, 800 acres, and transferred into 
an industrial area. 

Rome and Utica lost the textile business, which amounted to about 
10,000 jobs but there we with the help of the local authorities, we were 
able to bring in the General Electric, Bendix, the Chicago New Mar- 
ket, and some others, and we have almost the same employment in 
these companies as we lost. 

There were some rumors that certain functions of the Rome Air 
Base would be transferred to Bedford. That would hurt the area 
tremendously. I hope it will not happen. 

Now, Amsterdam Bigelow-Sanford and Mohawk cut down produc- 
tion. That is again a difficult position, because I do not believe that 
Amsterdam will ever get the carpet business back. There are too 
many new carpets in the market, the woven carpets, what we call the 
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needled carpet, and we have tremendous competition from foreign 
countries, So the only thing that is left for Amsterdam is diversifica- 
tion, new industries. 

We were successful, in cooperation with the industries of Amster- 
dam, in bringing in quite a number of companies. And more has to 
be done. But I think we are no the right track there, and we will make 
some headway in Amsterdam. 

Gloversville and Johnstown is another headache. The knitted glove 
industry is, I think, lost forever. It went to Puerto Rico and to the 
Philippines, and we just cannot compete any more. 

Senator Crark. What industry was that ? 

Mr. Amstvuz. The knitted ates 

And then the leather gloves are still left in Gloversville, but the 
foreign competition is really very strong. 

T here again in Gloversville we have the same problem, diversifica- 
tion in industri ies, and we were able to bring in with the cooperation of 
Gloversville, the Decca Record Co., and the Bock Co. But the situa- 
tion is still very serious. 

Fulton still has an expansion in the White Mop Co., which is very 
nice. 

In Schoharie County, we brought in Remington Rand with 400 jobs, 
and we prevented the Northeast Motor Rebuilding Co. from moving 
out. 

At Waterford we have the silicon plant of the General Electric Co. 
That is growing. And we have along the river many warehouses that 
are coming into the area. 

Hudson Falls is all right, we have held a large concern from moving. 

In Schenectady, we are lucky to get the General Foods with a 
$314 million plant, and ultimate employment of 500. 

Schenectady, you heard a lot about it, I don’t have to say anything 
about Schenectady, but the tax department established a unit ov er 
there that will employ 500, and the General Electric Co, is putting in 
an insulating unit in Schenectady. 

In Canajoharie, the Beech Nut Co. is growing, and the Sun Glass 
Co. moved in. 

Troy and Cohoes and Albany present a special problem. The shirt 
companies are not expanding, i in fact many of them are moving out. 
It is again competition, especially from Japan. 

Now, Japan put in a quota, self-imposed quota, but the greatest 
competition comes from Hong Kong, there is no quota at all, and the 
shirts are about half and the quality as good. 

In Cohoes we lost last year the Harmony Mills, and 3,000 feet of 
floor space became available, and we succeeded, with the effort of the 
industrial commission in Cohoes, in filling it up 90 percent, which is 
good. 

We have in Troy and Albany activities which will help employ- 
ment, in fact it helps very much in the construction industry, we are 
building there a science center for the Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute, we are building a linear accelerator, we are building a science 
building and an art center, and a $3% million Hudson Valley Tech- 
nical Institute. 

Albany is expanding in general, and specially in the outlying dis- 
tricts. 
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Now, it is our experience that most of this community seems to 
have the vast basic assets needed for industrial development, and 
where there is a local will to accomplish something, most of the prob- 
lems can be met through local efforts with State assistance and co- 
operation. 

But we cannot do anything, and you in the committee cannot do 
anything, unless we have cooperation, unless we have somebody here 
in the community that can talk to them. The attitude of the com- 
munity is so important—I grew up in industry, I looked for many 
sites, and you always go through the same procedure. You check 
on the water and the highways and the power, and so on, that is all 
routine, and finally you go to the barber, you go to the lunchroom. 
you go to the bank, and you talk to people, and when you feel that 
the community attitude is not right, you are through, you may have 
the finest location, but people won’t come in. And we like to tell 
many of the loca] development corporations to be careful when they 
do a thing, when they look for an industry, they have got to sell the 
community, we cannot do it for them. 

Senator Crarg. Thank you very much, Mr. Amstuz. 

Mr. Amsrvuz. There is one thing I would like to say, we have in 
New York the New York State Development Corp., which made 
many loans in the Hudson Valley and in the Mohawk Valley, in fact 
28, amounting to $7 million, and we help communities that haven’t 
got the money to get loans. 

Senator CxiarKk. I am familiar with that organization because its 
representatives came down and testified before the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee when we had the area redevelopment bill under con- 
sideration. 

Thank you very much, sir. 

Any questions? 

Senator Krattnc. No questions. I think it is very enlightening. 
I am glad to have this picture all through the State, because of the 
responsibility that I feel in this. And I appreciate it, Mr. Amstuz. 

Mr. Amstuz. It doesn’t look all dark. 

Senator Kratine. That is right. It is very encouraging what has 
happened rather recently. 

Representative Srrarron. Commissioner, just one question. Am- 
sterdam seems to me to be an outstanding example of a community 
trying to help itself. Do you have any rough figures on how many 
jobs they succeeded in bringing in in the years since this organiza- 
tion Industries for Amsterdam was started ? 

Mr. Amstruz. Altogether about 19 small ones. 

Representative Srrarron. How many? 

Mr. Amstuz. Nineteen. 

Representative Srratron. Nineteen companies? 

Mr. Amsrvz.: Yes. 

Representative Srrarron. Do you have any idea how many jobs 
that involved all together ? 

Mr. Amstuz. It is not quite what they had in Bigelow-Sanford. 

Representative Srrarron. But they had 4,000 that went out, didn’t 
they ? 

Mr. Amsruz. I would say about half of them; one thing that may 
interest you, Congressman, we have got to do something in Schenec- 
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tady and Troy and Albany, we cannot consider this three different 
cities any more. It is one city, and we have got to be an urban plan- 
ning committee, because only in Cohoes and Watervliet and Water- 
ford is there a great shortage of labor. 

Representative Srratron. I don’t dispute you there; I am trying 
to see to what extent we can effectively help ourselves. We had testi- 
mony here this morning that this kind of self-help could not be effec- 
tive. And I think Amsterdam was mentioned as one example. And I 
just wanted to get some idea of how many jobs they were able to get 
over a period of 5 or 6 years to replace the 4,000 that went out. 

Mr. Amstruz. Well, I must disagree that it is not effective. But 
you must understand, it is quite a problem, when a large company 
moves out, you cannot. take a job out of your drawers and hand it to 
them, you have got to work, and it is a tough job, because we have 
a lot of competition even from foreign states. And even our friends 
from Pennsylvania tried to take business away from us. 

Senator Crark. And vice versa. 

Mr. Amstuz. And they were successful. 

And let me tell you something, in New York State we have got 
about 399 jobs, and we haven’t got enough help, and we are trying to 
make training schools and help these fellows out. We helped them 
form the Fashion Trades Institute of the Fashion Trade Association 
to eliminate the stigma of the sweatshops. There are a lot of jobs 
available, and these fellows cannot get enough help—that is why I 
mentioned Pennsylvania, where one manufacturer went to Pennsyl- 
vania with a thousand jobs because he could not get the help in our 
district. 

And, of course, we in our district have got to organize and see that 
people are trained, and show especially the women that the old sweat- 
shop is gone. The earnings are good in the new modern factories 
where they make dress goods and jackets and sleeping bags and 
shirts—shirts, naturally we have great competition from the Southern 
States, but I talked to one who has the biggest plant, and he is willing 
to pay higher labor, he is willing to pay the taxes locally, but he re- 
sents also a little bit local attitude. And I am telling you, this is ex- 
tremely important that the local people, the businessmen, show that 
the new industry is welcome, and if they do that, we will help an 
awful lot. 

Senator Cuark. Thank you very much, Mr. Amstuz. 

Material referred to follows: 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF JOHN O. AMSTUZ, First DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, NEW 
YorK STATE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, SCHENECTADY, N.Y., JANUARY 8, 1960 


The New York State Department of Commerce operates under a legislative 
mandate to promote and encourage the location and development of new busi- 
ness in the State as well as the maintenance and expansion of existing business 
and for that purpose to cooperate with State and local agencies and individuals 
both within and outside the State. 

Although this is only one of a number of general powers given the department. 
the programs of the Department are primarily directed toward this end. The 
ultimate purpose of the development and strengthening of business within the 
State is the improvement of employment opportunities. This is, of course, the 
basic way in which the problems of unemployment can be effectively and perma- 
nently tackled. 
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The Department of Commerce program includes business information and 
counseling services, business education programs, foreign and domestic trade 
promotion, and special promotion programs in the fields of aviation and travel. 

Most closely related to this problem, however, is our direct program for the 
attraction of new industry and the expansion of existing industry in the State. 
In this connection, the department employs such means as space advertising, 
publications, and personal contacts. 

The State, however, is only the sum of its parts, and industrial development 
must take place at a specific location. A large part of the department's efforts, 
therefore, involves close cooperation with local organizations throughout the 
State. The department encourages and assists local planning organizations 
and local industrial development corporations and others who are concerned 
with the development of their own communities. 

Even at the State level, however, economic development cannot be accom- 
plished by one department working alone. In its program, the department 
needs, and has, very close cooperation with other departments, particularly the 
department of labor and the department of education. 

Fundamental to the economic development of the State and, therefore, the 
improvement of employment opportunities, is a healthy business climate. Goy- 
ernor Rockefeller has recognized this and has set as a primary objective of his 
administration the improvement of the State’s business climate. First steps 
were taken at the 1959 session of the legislature, much has been done through 
administrative reforms, and it is expected that the recommendations of the 
various task forces and study groups will provide the basis for further legisla- 
tion at the 1960 session. 

Unemployment is one of the major problems with which government is prop- 
erly concerned. It has a first responsibility of pursuing those economic policies 
which will prevent widespread unemployment from occuring. It has a second 
responsibility, when such unemployment does occur, of taking steps to minimize 
the resulting human suffering and to take steps which will lead to reemployment. 

While it is not possible in all cases to say precisely what has caused the un- 
employment of a particular worker, we can distinguish three major types of 
unemployment. The steps which can be taken and the levels of government 
which should assume primary responsibility differ. No one proposal will meet 
all situations. 

A first cause of unemployment, seasonal fluctuations in particular lines of 
business, is one that is with us in prosperous years as well as recession years. 
Becaue of the nature of its industrial pattern, New York is more seriously 
affected by this type of unemployment than are most other States. The apparel, 
canning, and resort industries which have substantial seasonal variations in 
activity are all important to our economy. In addition, seasonal fluctuations 
in the construction industry and other outdoor activities are more severe in 
New York and other northern States than in those with more moderate climates. 
There is no easy solution to the problems created by this type of economic 
fluctuation. In some industries progress has been made through such devices 
as stockpiling, diversification of product, and promotion of off-season business. 
While the volume of such unemployment undoubtedly can be further reduced 
by these and similar devices, the problem will remain with us and must be 
recognized. This type of unemployment is one to be met primarily by the indus- 
tries and communities immediately involved. The State can be of assistance 
through its promotional activities and the State division of employment. 

A second major cause of unemployment, cyclical fluctuations, is the one in 
which the Federal Government has primary responsibility. State and local 
governments are limited in their ability to influence the general level of busi- 
ness activity, whereas the Federal Government has powerful weapons which 
it can use. Furthermore, it has no alternative but to assume the responsibility 
for the amelioration of the effects of any long and severe depression when the 
resources of State and local governments are inadequate. 

The postwar record of the Federal Government in this resnect has been gen- 
erally good. We urge that this problem continue to receive the highest priority 
and that it be approached in a nonpartisan spirit by all those concerned. Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller’s recognition of this problem is underlined in his memorandum 
transmitting to the leader of the legislature a special committee report on 4 
public works stockpile program. (See exhibit A.) 

A third type of unemployment, chronic unemployment, is presumably the tyne 
in which this committee is primarily interested. Chronic unemployment appears 
in particnlar areas when, for one reason or another. there is a long-term (or 
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occasionally sudden) permanent decline in the industry which provides all or a 
part of the economic base. This may be caused by any one of a number of fac- 
tors, including removal from the community, changes in Federal procurement, 
depletion of raw materials, decline in markets, foreign competition, ete. 

At present, only two of the major labor market areas in the State, Buffalo 
and Utica-Rome, are still designated as areas of substantial labor surplus. If 
recent trends continue in these two areas, they will be removed from the list 
shortly. Nine of the smaller labor market areas of the State will have substan- 
tial labor surpluses, but the number of these areas has been decreasing. 

Buffalo is a heavy-industry area, and as is typical of such areas, it was se- 
riously affected by the 1958 recession. It is true that Buffalo has lost some 
industrial plants and that employment in others has been reduced. At the same 
time, there has been a number of important and substantial industrial expan- 
sions. Because of its strategic location, its excellent transportation facilities, 
its skilled labor force, and its power resources, we feel confident that the Buffalo 
area will continue its recovery so long as we have a prosperous and expanding 
economy. The Utica-Rome area is an example of an area which lost a large part 
of its economic base. Through its own efforts, with State cooperation, this area’s 
textile industry losses are being replaced by other types of industry and gen- 
erally by industry which pays higher wages and provides a sounder economic 
base. Utica has not yet completely replaced its losses as far as number of em- 
ployees is concerned, but it has made tremendous strides in this direction, and 
again assuming a prosperous and expanding economy, we are certain that its 
progress will continue. The Utica story has been widely publicized, and we are 
submitting as exhibit B, the October and November 1959 issues of our publica- 
tion, the “‘New York State Commerce Review” which contains a report on how 
Utiea revitalized its economy. 

The problem of readjustment for smaller areas which have narrower economic 
bases is somewhat more difficult. Two of the smaller areas of substantial labor 
surplus, Gloversville-Johnstown and Amsterdam, are located within commuting 
distance of Schenectady. The problem in Gloversville-Johnstown arises from 
the long-term decline in the glove industry. That in Amsterdam is due to the 
closing of one carpet mill and an employment decline in the other. Both areas 
still have very substantial unemployment, but in both cases local groups are now 
very actively engaged in efforts to promote their industrial redevelopment. 
While in both cases there has been some success, there is still much left to be 
done. 

Our experience indicates that in a community which has the basic assets 
needed for industrial development, and where there is a local will to accomplish 
something, the problem can be met through local effort with State assistance and 
cooperation. 

There are some 56 local industrial development corporations in New York. 
Most of these not only engage in promotional activities but also can provide 
assistance in terms of loans and the assembling of property. These are all 
privately financed by business firms and individuals who are interested in the 
development of their own communities. Brief descriptions of those located in 
the capital district and Mohawk Valley areas are submitted as exhibit C. The 
department of commerce works very closely with these corporations, and most 
of the successful industrial locations have involved cooperative efforts of local 
organizations and the department of commerce. 

New York has a State-chartered, but privately financed and operated, Busi- 
ness Development Corp. which makes loans to business concerns which normally 
would not be made by commercial banks. Since its beginning 4 years ago, this 
corporation has made 28 loans to business firms in the Capital District and 
Mohawk Valley, distributed as follows: 


County Number of [Total amount 
loans 





Fulton 
Herkimer.........-.- 
Montgomery 

Oneida. ___- 
Rensselaer. 
Saratoga... _- 
Schoharie 
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The Business Development Corp. also works closely with local development 
corporations, and two of the loans, totaling $400,000, made in Montgomery County 
were advanced to Industries for Amsterdam, Inc. 

In addition to industrial location work, the department of commerce, in cooper- 
ation with other agencies, engages in numerous other activities designed to assist 
existing industry in meeting its problems and to provide greater employment 
opportunities. Two recent examples of work of this nature in this area follow: 

To improve the job opportunities for unemployed women in Schenectady, the 
State commerce department sought an expansion of State government operations 
in that locality. As x result, the State tax department last June established a 
key-punch unit in Schenectady in connection with its income tax withholding 
operations. By mid-November the Schenectady office of the State employment 
service had supplied the tax department with more than 300 key-punch operator 
trainees, women selected on the basis of their performance in tests to reveal 
aptitude for the key-punch job. 

As a result of the promotional efforts of the department of commerce, the indus- 
tries engaged in the manufacture of apparel were organized into the Capital Dis- 
trict Fashion Trades Association. Under the auspices of this association, two 
adult education training classes for sewing machine operators were recently estab- 
lished with the cooperation of the Schenectady Board of Education, the State 
employment service, the Schenectady Chamber of Commerce, and the GUTS 
organization. 

The aim is to teach new skills to women displaced from other jobs, and so to 
attract apparel firms or satellite plants of established firms in nearby cities. 
Trainees have been test-selected by the employment service to establish their 
aptitude for the work. The 16 women in the first class which recently graduated 
were immediately placed in jobs. 

In his annual message to the legislature on January 6, Governor Rockefeller 
pointed out some of the steps the State is taking to improve employment oppor- 
tunities and relieve unemployment. Pertinent excerpts from his message will be 
found in exhibit D. 

EXHIBIT A 
STaTeE oF NEw YorK 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Albany, December 21, 1959. 


PRESESSION MEMORANDUM TO THE LEADERS OF THE LEGISLATURE 


Today our State’s economy is expanding and growing stronger. Employment 
in the State is reaching toward new highs. The finances of the State are being 
restored to a sound condition and the State’s revenues are increasing as the 
economy strengthens. 

At such a time we should give careful thought to how we may best prepare to 
maintain job opportunities and to sustain economic activity, not only in the case 
of local distress areas but also to meet the possibility of some future decline in 
business activity. 

With a broad, continuing capital construction program, it is possible for the 
State to utilize effectively the construction of necessary and planned public works 
as a stimulant to employment and economic activity in areas depressed by the 
cancellation of Federal defense contracts, the closing of Federal installations, 
or other actions resulting in economic dislocation. In addition, the maintenance 
of a constant or even increased level of State public works activity during periods 
of general recession can significantly contribute to combating such conditions. 
The task of alleviating the effects of economic decline cannot be left to the Federal 
government alone. 

In order to utilize public construction most effectively as an economic stabilizer, 
the State must plan now for future eventualities. This administration’s goal of 
placing the State on a pay-as-you-go fiscal basis is of great significance to the 
State’s credit and thus to our ability to maintain a constant or increased level of 
public works activity in the event of general recession and declining State 
revenues. 

At my request the superintendent of public works, the director of the budget 
and the counsel to the Governor have developed a series of recommendations for 
establishing a useful stockpile of necessary public works projects. These recom- 
mendations are embodied in their report to me which I am submitting to you with 
this memorandum. In preparing this report, the work of the temporary com- 
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mission on the fiscal affairs of State government (the Bird commission) and of 
the temporary highway finance planning commission (the Diefendorf commis- 
sion) was extensively drawn upon and the recommendations of those two com- 
missions are reflected in the program which I am now proposing. 

I am convinced that these recommendations represent a sound course of action 
for transforming the present tentative inventory of public works projects into 
a large and constantly replenished stockpile of necessary State projects. They 
will add a new dimension of usefulness to public construction by permitting the 
most effective employment of necessary public works projects to sustain a high 
level of jobs and business activity. 

I propose promptly to implement those portions of the program which require 
only executive action. I urge you to join in the overall implementation of this 
public works stockpile program by giving your support to the necessary 
legislation. 


The principal aspects of this program are summarized below: 


1. Executive control and responsibility over the public works stockpile should 
be centered in the Governor 


There is need to bring a greater degree of coordination to the overall planning 
of public construction, similar to that resulting from the Governor’s recurring 
participation in tax and budget matters. In this way capital construction 
planning would be effectively coordinated with other objectives of the adminis- 
tration. 

To permit the Governor to discharge his responsibility in this respect, it is 
necessary that he be provided systematically with the information essential to 
wise planning. He must be informed as to vital State construction needs, levels 
of employment in various areas of the State, any contemplated curtailment in 
Federal defense projects within the State, and any indications of an impending 
decline in economic activity. The superintendent of public works, the industrial 
commissioner, the commissioner of commerce, the director of the budget, and 
the director of the office for local government should all share the responsibility 
for keeping the Governor so informed. Administrative steps are being taken to 
implement this aspect of the program. 


2. The present inventory of public works projects should be strengthened in the 
preliminary planning stage 

In most instances several years are required for a project to move from the 
study and preliminary planning stage to the point of actual construction. 
Projects in various stages of study, planning, and design thus constitute our 
public works inventory at any one time. 

From the survey which has been made of the State’s present inventory of 
projects, it appears that the existing inventory could be _ substantially 
strengthened by bringing a greater number of projects to the preliminary 
planning stage. With this basic exploratory and survey work completed, the 
design of specific projects could be accelerated whenever circumstances require 
a step-up in public works construction in a particular area. Such preparedness 
on the part of the State would also be highly significant in enabling us to 
utilize effectively and promptly Federal financial resources in the event of 
severe economic recession. 

The department of public works is striving to bring more of its projects 
to this degree of readiness and the division of the budget is encouraging similar 
planning activity by other State departments. 


3. To permit the optimum utilization of the public works stockpile, it is necessary 
to supplement and systematize the compilation of information concerning 
(a) projects in both preliminary planning and design stages and (b) 
economic conditions in various areas of the State 


The report on the public works stockpile program which I am submitting with 
this memorandum contains recommendations for improving the information on 
which decisions can be based in utilizing the stockpile. Various of these recom- 
mendations are being implemented by administrative action. 

In reaching decisions as to the use of particular public works projects to 
stimulate economic activity in specific areas, the State should have an accurate 
Picture, not only of its own projects, but of those planned by local governments 
and by public authorities. There is presently no accurate measure of the 
inventory of such public works projects. 
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Accordingly, I am submitting with this memorandum, with the request that 
it be prefiled, a bill which would authorize the office for local government to 
collect and compile information with respect to such public works projects. 

At the present time, the State is divided into 10 public works districts, 12 
commerce regions and 7 labor areas. Data are compiled by the respective 
departments on the basis of these different geographical divisions. Since public 
works projects are cataloged, both for State purposes and for purposes of 
Federal aid, by public works districts, these districts would seem to provide a 
convenient and appropriate basis on which-to assemble business and employ- 
ment data. 

I am asking the superintendent of public works, the industrial commissioner 
and the commissioner of commerce to consider the feasibility of improving the 
techniques for correlating economic data with public works planning. One pos- 
sible method would be for the industrial commissioner and the commissioner of 
commerce to summarize pertinent data on a uniform geographic basis rather than 
solely on the basis of their local or regional offices, I ara also asking them to 
consider the feasibility of conforming the geographical limits of commerce 
regions and labor areas with public works districts. The uniform division of 
the State into economic areas for use both in the collection and correlation of 
employment and economic data and for analysis of public works projects should 
facilitate the coordination of such data with the planning of capital construction. 

A second bill which I am submitting with this memorandum, with the request 
that it be prefiled, would eliminate any doubt under existing law as to the 
power of the respective departments to take such steps as may be feasible to 
conform the jurisdictions of their local or regional offices. 

4. Financing of a public works stockpile program 

The State will have the capacity to maintain a constant or increased level of 
public works activity as a counterrecession device only if the State’s credit is 
unimpaired and if the State is in sound fiscal condition. As already noted, this 
administration’s pay-as-you-go policy is exceedingly important in assuring the 
State’s capacity to maintain such public works activity. 

In addition to fiscal soundness, however, there is a need for increased flexi- 
bility in financing public works activity. During periods in which “pockets” of 
recession exist due to economic dislocation, State revenues are not severely re- 
duced and public works activity can be realined within the existing revenue 
structure. During periods of general recession, State revenues, which are 
highly sensitive to fluctuations in economic activity, decline sharply and bond 
financing may be required to maintain a constant or increased level of public 
works activity. 

To prepare against such an eventuality, it is desirable that we take steps at this 
time to facilitate the authorization of borrowing to finance our public works 
program during periods of general recession. To this end, I am submitting a 
proposed constitutional amendment with the request that it be prefiled, which 
amendment would permit at a future date a referendum on a bond proposal for 
two or more specific purposes rather than for “a single work or purpose” as 
is presently required by the constitution. Adequate safeguards are provided 
respecting the use of this procedure by expressly providing that it is only to be 
employed during a period in which an economic emergency exists or is imminent. 
In addition the requirement of specific legislative action permitting expenditures 
from such bond funds would, of course, be continued. I heartily commend this 
measure to you as an important aspect of providing the essential flexibility for 
the effective utilization of the public works stockpile. 

The report also recommends legislation to permit increased use of State em- 
ployees and teachers retirement funds for State building construction. I am 
postponing any recommendation with respect to this proposal until the pending 
report of the Governor’s committee on the investment of State pension funds 
has been received. 

CONCLUSION 


An effective and usefal public works stockpile program for New York must 
include a strong inventory of construction projects accompanied by continued 
sound fiscal policies and planning. I commend the accompanying report to you 
for your favorable action. 

Netson A. ROCKEFELLER. 
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AN ACT to amend the executive law, in relation to the general functions, powers, and 
duties of the office of local government 


The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, do 
enact as follows: 

Section 1. Section four hundred seventy-four of the executive law, as added 
by chapter three hundred thirty-five of the laws of nineteen hundred fifty-nine, 
is hereby amended by renumbering subdivisions nine and ten as subdivisions ten 
and eleven respectively and by adding a new subdivision nine to read as follows: 

9. To collect and compile information with respect to public works projects 
which are in the course of construction, under planning or under study, as nec- 
essary to meet future needs, by or on behalf of public corporations and districts. 

§ 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


AN ACT to amend the public works law, the commerce law, and the labor law, in relation 
to the creation and closing of branch offices, and the transfer of duties between such 
offices of the departments of public works, commerce, and labor 
The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, 

do enact as follows: 

SecTION 1. Section six of the public works law is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

§ 6. Offices of department. The principal office of the department of public 
works shall be in the city of Albany. Branch offices may be established and 
maintained by the department in such places as the superintendent of public 
works may determine, and for which appropriations are made by the legislature, 
and the personnel assigned to any office shall perform such duties as shall be 
assigned to them by the superintendent, provided that the superintendent may 
at any time close any branch office or transfer any duties from the personnel 
of one office to the personnel of another office. 

§ 2. Section ten of the Commerce Law, as amended by chapter three hundred 
eleven of the laws of nineteen fifty-four, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

§10. Department of commerce; commissioner. There shall be in the state 
government a department of commerce. The head of the department shall be 
the commissioner of commerce who shall be appointed by the governor, by and 
with the advice and consent of the senate, and hold office until the end of the 
term of the governor by whom he was appointed and until his successor is ap- 
pointed and has qualified. The principal office of the department shall be in the 
city of Albany. [The commissioner shall receive an annual salary of seventeen 
thousand dollars. The commissioner of commerce of the division of commerce 
in the executive department now in office shall be the commissioner of commerce 
in the department of commerce and shall hold office until his successor is ap- 
pointed and has qualified] Branch offices may be established and maintained 
by the department in such places as the commissioner may determine and for 
which appropriations are made by the legislature, and the personnel assigned 
to any office shall perform such duties as shall be assigned to them by the com- 
missioner, provided that the commissioner may at any time close any branch 
office or transfer any duties from the personnel of one office to the personnel of 
another office. 

§3. Section fourteen of the labor law, as amended by chapter one hundred 
sixty-six of the laws of nineteen twenty-seven, is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

§14. Offices of the department. The principal office of the department shall 
be in the city of Albany in rooms designated by the superintendent of public 
works as provided by law. There shall be a branch office in the city of New 
York and [in such other cities of the state] other branch offices may be estab- 
lished and maintained by the department in such places as the industrial com- 
missioner may determine and for which appropriations are made by the legisla- 
ture, and the personnel assigned to any office shall perform such duties as shall 
be assigned to them by the commissioner, provided that the commissioner may 
at any time close any branch office other than the office in the city of New York 
or transfer any duties from the personnel of one office to the personnel of another 
office. 

§ 4. This act shall take effect immediately. 


47557—-60—pt. 9-11 
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CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF THE SENATE AND ASSEMBLY 


Proposing an amendment to article seven of the constitution, in relation to 
authorizing the contracting of a debt during a period of economic recession by 
or on behalf of the state when authorized by law for two or more specific pur- 
poses provided that the law has been submitted to the people at a general election 
and has received a majority of all the votes cast for or against it at such an 
election. 

Section. 1. Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That section eleven of article 
Seven of the constitution be amended to read as follows: 

“§ 11. Except the debts specified in sections 9 and 10 of this article, no debt 
shall be hereafter contracted by or in behalf of the state, unless such debt shall 
be authorized by law, either for some single work or purpose [,] to be distinctly 
specified therein or in the case of a debt to be contracted during a period in 
which economic activity is receding or is in a state of recession for two or more 
specific purposes. No such law shall take effect until it shall, at a general elec- 
tion, have been submitted to the people, and have received a majority of all the 
votes cast for and against it at such election. nor shall [it] @ law or bill authoriz- 
ing a debt for some single work or purpose be submitted to be voted on within 
three months after its passage nor at any general election when any other such 
law or [any] bill shall be submitted to be voted for or against.” 

The legislature may, at any time after the approval of such law by the people, 
if no debt shall have been contracted in pursuance thereof, repeal the same; and 
may at any time, by law, forbid the contracting of any further debt or liability 
under such law. 

NOVEMBER 30, 1959. 
Hon. NELSoN A. ROCKEFELLER, 
Governor of the State of New York, 
Albany, N.Y. 

Dear GOvERNOR: With this letter there is submitted for your consideration 
a report setting forth various recommendations for establishing a coordinated 
and useful public works stockpile program for New York State. 

In May of this year you requested the development of an inventory of neces- 
sary public works projects so that the State would be in a better position to plan 
its public works and to determine the order in which public works projects 
should be undertaken to assure the State’s economic progress and to meet the 
educational and social needs of the people of the State. 

The express objective was to establish a stockpile of public works which 
could be effectively and promptly used to combat declines in economic activity 
and to stimulate employment. You have asked for recommendations as to how 
this objective could best be reached. 

These recommendations, contained in the accompanying report, have been 
developed in close cooperation among the superintendent of public works, the 
director of the budget, the counsel to the Governor and their respective staffs. 
The recommendations represent a broad program for establishing a strong, 
continuing, and constantly replenished inventory of necessary State projects. 

Recommendations in the report center around these points: 

1. The executive control and responsibility over the public works stock- 
pile should be centered in the Governor. 

2. The present inventory of public works projects in the preliminary 
planning stage and under study should be increased. 

3. The information available respecting public works projects in the 
planning stages should be expanded and systematized and the technique for 
correlating economic data with public works planning should be improved. 

4. The department of public works should be prepared to accelerate the 
design of public works projects to assure flexibility in the use of public 
works as an economic stimulus. 

5. The effective use of public works should be implemented by continued 
sound fiscal policies and planning. 

In preparing this report, the work of the temporary commission on the fiscal 
affairs of State government (the Bird commission) and of the temporary high- 
way finance planning commission (the Diefendorf commission) have been of 
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great, value and the recommendations of those two commissions are reflected 
in the program which is now presented to you. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Rosert MacCrate, 
Chairman, Counsel to the Governor. 
T. NoRMAN Hopp, 
Director of the Budget. 
J. Burch McMorran, 
Superintendent of Public Works. 


A PuBLIc WorKS STOCKPILE PROGRAM 


1. General objective—To permit the effective use of public works projects 
promptly to combat declines in economic activity and to stimulate employment 
The general objective of a stockpile of public works projects is to provide the 
means for meeting the large and continuing capital construction needs of the 
State on a systematic basis while contributing to a sustained high level of 
employment, income, and economic output. 

During a period of business decline, either in particular areas of the State or, 
in the extreme situation, throughout the State as a whole, public works projects 
can effectively stimulate economic activity. 

The timing of such public construction is an important factor in its effective- 
ness. It is therefore essential that plans be made in advance to move swiftly 
and effectively with necessary public works projects to meet economic emergen- 
cies in any particular area of the State or throughout the State. 

In his first annual message to the legislature, Governor Rockefeller took note 
of the problems presented by the magnitude and character of Federal defense 
expenditures : 

“A wholly new dimension has been added to the economic life of this State, 
as well as that of most other States. This is the factor of Federal defense 
spending. 

“On the one hand, Federal defense contracts and installations provide a great 
stimulus to the economy of our communities. On the other hand, Federal defense 
contracts for weapons made obsolete by the development of new weapons are 
and must be subject to cancellation by the Federal Government. These cancel- 
lations or closings of installations can have a most severe impact on our 
communities. 

“IT believe it is the responsibility of our State government to work with the 
Federal Government, business, industry, labor, and our communities to devise 
ways and means of anticipating and coping with this relatively new kind of 
economic impact. I shall seek your cooperation in evolving practical approaches 
to this difficult problem.” 

The development of a State public works stockpile program is one practical 
approach to the problem. In the case of local distress areas, the State’s prox- 
imity to the problem area should enable the State government to act promptly. 

It should be recognized that public works do not constitute an automatic com- 
pensating device for a lost defense contract or a closed defense installation. The 
character of employment furnished by public construction will usually differ from 
that in the defense activity. Nevertheless, this does not vitiate the soundness of 
the underlying principle. The effectiveness of public works rather lies in the 
general economic stimulus brought to an area by major new construction and, 
spreading out from there, to other segments of the economy. 

Whether the problem is one of a widespread decline in business activity or of 
the closing of a particular defense installation or cancellation of particular de- 
fense contracts, the task of providing new economic stimulus cannot be left to 
the Federal authorities alone. 

The potential contribution of the State to general economic stability was 
stressed by the temporary commission on the fiscal affairs of State government 
(the Bird commission) in its report of February 1955. In considering the prob- 
lem of “Achieving Greater Economic Stability,” the commission stated (p. 42): 

“* * * the task of fostering economic stability should be a cooperative ven- 
ture for all levels of government; it is not a task to be left to the Federal Govern- 
ment alone. Unless the active cooperation of State and local governments is 
secured, the best efforts of the Federal Government will surely be impeded and 
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may even fail; if their cooperation is secured, the Federal efforts will be sig- 
nificantly reinforced. In short, it would be an error to frame a plan for economic 
stabilization without assigning an impotant role to State and local governments,” 

The Bird commission report also notes the effect which the failure of the States 
to maintain a high level of capital construction in the depression years of the 
1930’s had upon the level of employment and general economic activity (February 
1955, pp. 45-46) : 

“In the early years of the depression of the 1930’s no type of public spending 
fell so markedly as that for new construction. From a peak of $2.9 billion in 
1930, it dropped to $1.6 billion in 1933. There were, however, contradictory 
elements at work here * * * Federal construction increased by 1933 to a level 
more than two and one-half times that of 1930. The drop in State and local 
construction was so great that it reduced the total despite this. 

“If all State and local governments had had the capability in the early 1930's 
to maintain their capital construction programs at the 1930 level, the combined 
public works program of Federal, State, and local governments might have made 
a considerably greater contribution to maintaining employment and business 
activity. The result would have been a national construction program in 1933 of 
$3.3 billion instead of $1.6 billion. 

“The experience of the depression years suggests that State governments can 
make an important contribution to economic stability merely by continuing 
capital construction at a constant level, along with local governments.” 

The failure of the States to provide greater economic stimulus during the de- 
pression years through capital construction was chiefly attributable to their 
financial plights. This experience during the early 1930’s serves to emphasize 
that the first line of attack on economic distress is based on fiscal preparedness. 

On this point the Bird commission report contained this warning (February 
1955, p. 46) : 

“* * * continuing capital construction at a constant level during unfavorable 
economic conditions again depends on governmental fiscal capacity. Unless there 
is adequate preparation in prosperous years for the declining revenues of poor 
years, the State and local governments find it extremely difficult to continue their 
capital construction programs and at the same time meet their other obligations.” 

An effective and useful public works stockpile program must include not only 
a continuously replenished inventory of needed public works projects, but it 
must also be supported by sound fiscal planning. 


2. The public works needs of New York State 


The stockpile program should not be confused with “make-work” schemes. 
It would consist only of necessary projects such as bridges, highways, hospitals, 
and schools. 

For planning purposes, State public works are classified as (1) highway and 
parkway construction, and (2) institutional buildings. 

(a) Highway and parkway construction needs.—The temporary commission 
on highway finance planning (the Diefendorf commission) as early as February 
1954, urged a continuing long-range highway program.’ The most recent review 
of highway needs was completed for the Diefendorf commission by the depart- 
ment of public works in December 1958. (See exhibit 1, “Minimal Program 
for State Highway Construction.”) 

Without attempting to schedule particular highway construction projects for 
particular years, the Diefendorf commission variously proposed in its several 
reports a 10- to 12-year program of highway construction based upon the esti- 
mated cost of eliminating the most urgent highway deficiencies and apportion- 
ing those costs over the period of the program. The 12-year program drawn 
up by the commission in 1957 (see report of Feb. 19, 1957, pp. 8-9) contemplated 
annual State expenditures of approximately $185 million to be combined with 
Federal funds of approximately $197 million, making a total annual expenditure 
upon the State’s roads of over $380 million. The commission repeatedly em- 
phasized that a program of even such proportions was “a minimal construction 
program” in the light of the deficiencies of the State’s highways. 

The Diefendorf report of 1959 noted that the 10-year construction program 
advocated by the commission would not fulfill all highway deficiencies even 


if deficiencies developing during the course of the construction program were 
not considered (p. 6). 


1Reports of the temporary highway finance planning commission of February 1954, 
Dec. 31, 1954, Feb. 24, 1956, Feb. 19, 1957, Mar. 3, 1958, and Jan. 19, 1959. 
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The long-range programs of planned highway expenditures developed by the 
commission should be distinguished from a plan for the stockpiling of specific 
projects to which this study is directed. The commission was concerned with 
how much money should be regularly budgeted each year for highway construc- 
tion. It was not concerned with the priority assigned to particular projects. 

As later indicated, the basis for a stockpile of highway projects exists within 
the department of public dorks. There are certain significant steps, however, 
pore Rag be taken to relate highway planning to the promotion of economic 
stability. 

(b) The needs for institutional buildings —The needs for institutional build- 
ings do not lend themselves readily to the same type of systematic evaluation as 
do the needs for highways as determined under the formulas employed by the 
Diefendorf commission. Although more complex and more numerous factors are 
involved, a similar approach should be employed for projecting needs for insti- 
tutional buildings. 

In 1953, however, the Bird commission requested the State’s agencies to 
provide the commission with estimates of their capital needs for the 10-year 
period ending March 31, 1963. These estimates (excluding highway construc- 
tion) totaled approximately $650 million. (Interim report of the temporary 
State commission on the fiscal affairs of State government, Feb. 15, 1954, pp. 41 
and 98.) Information recently gathered by the division of the budget indicates 
that if the departments of State government were now asked to estimate their 
capital needs for the next 10 years, the 1958 estimate of approximately $650 
million would probably be doubled. 

(c) The needs of local government.—The State’s information with respect to 
the public works needs and plans of local government is limited. No substantial 
attempt has been made to gather such information or to analyze it in relation to 
the State’s public works program. 

The bureaus of municipal public works and town highways and county roads 
in the department of public works maintain liaison with certain local govern- 
ments in the development of sewer systems and town roads. In addition, the 
State commissioner of education approves the plans and specifications of school 
buildings in certain school districts. 

To some extent, the dimensions of the highway needs of cities, counties, and 
towns were reflected in the long-range highway construction program proposed 
by the Diefendorf commission. State and federally aided construction by local 
governments constituted a part of that program. For example, the program 
assumed the continuance of the Erwin town road plan adopted by the legis- 
lature in 1950 which initiated a 10-year town highway improvement program. 
(See Diefendorf report of Feb. 27, 1954, pp. 29-30.) It is in connection with the 
implementation of this program that the bureau of town highways and county 
roads receives information regarding town highway planning. County highways 
receiving State aid were similarly included in the Diefendorf projections (see 
report of Feb. 27, 1954, pp. 27-29), but the information on county construction 
programs generally is not systematically available. 

In the case of urban arterials, Federal as well as State funds finance 
construction within cities. The summary of highway needs set out in the 
Diefendorf reports reflects the plans for this construction within cities. (See 
report of Feb. 27, 1954, pp. 26-27; for later figures respecting urban arterial 
requirements, see exhibit 4, pp. 34-35.) 

There remains a very substantial portion of local street and building construc- 
tion about which the State presently receives little if any information. This lack 
of information represents a significant void in any overall assessment of the 
needs for public works projects within the State. 


8. The present inventory of public works projects 

(a) The 5-year departmental projections of capital facility requirements.—In 
June 1954 the director of the budget appointed a capital facilities planning 
committee from the staff of the division of the budget to advise the Bird com- 
mission as to proper planning for capital facility needs. Based upon the con- 
clusions and recommendations of this committee, the Bird commission stated: 

“Planning for the construction of capital facilities should be based on actual 
need. Because of the magnitude and complexity of the State’s activities, the 
most effective basis for determining actual need is by study of the programs 
and objectives of the operating departments and agencies and the availability 
of the State’s existing facilities. 
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“This requires that each department project its operating programs and 
capital facility requirements for severa) years because it usually takes a number 
of years to accomplish the elaborate sequence of steps necessary between pre- 
liminary planning and completion of facilities. In addition to the time required 
by staff officials in developing long-range plans, legislative authorization must 
be secured, the site must be selected and acquired, plans and specifications must 
be drawn, bids have to be entertained, contracts must be negotiated, and actual 
construction of the facilities must take place. In addition, by allowing sufficient 
leadtime, there is greater assurance that all possible alternatives will be studied 
and that the need for facilities will not be unwisely approved in haste. 

* ae * a a & * 


“In order to meet capital facility needs, the commission has come to the con- 
clusion that a program should be developed and maintained that will— 

(1) accurately reflect the needs for capital facilities that are generated 
by the operating programs of the State; 

(2) anticipate capital needs on a long-range basis (i.e., up to 5 years or 
more) in order that facilities may be available when required ; 

(3) insure that the most efficient use possible is being made of the State’s 
existing facilities ; 

(4) reflect the relative urgency of the various departments’ needs for 
additional facilities. This should include determinations within each de- 
partment and among all departments as to priorities ; 

(5) provide for new construction of facilities only after it has been 
determined that existing facilities cannot be reallocated among departments 
or converted to meet these needs, and that non-State facilities, already 
built, cannot be leased or purchased to meet needs at less cost.” 

These recommendations have been implemented. Each State agency is re 
quired each year to submit to the director of the budget a schedule of its gross 
capital facility requirements and its specific construction schedule based on its 
long-range objectives and approved operating programs. These schedules are 
for a 5-year period and are subject to annual revision by the respective State 
agencies. 

From his review of these agency plans, the director of the budget each year 
recommends to the Governor for submission to the legislature an overall State 
construction program for the next year (ie., a list of the additional projects, 
other than highways, for which construction contracts may be let during the 
course of the next year and a lump sum provided for highways). The budget 
director does not presently attempt to develop any overall State construction 
program beyond the next year.” 

Under this present procedure, a tentative inventory of prospective public 
works projects is thus developed on the basis of 5 year projections by individual 
departments, but since the division of the budget does not attempt to integrate 
these separate plans into a coordinated long-range capital construction schedule 
for State government as a whole, there is no determination of relative priorities 
among the projects of the various departments. 

On the basis of the 5-year schedules of the respective departments’ capital 
facility requirements and their respective construction schedules submitted to 
the director of the buiget in September 1959, a composite analysis has been 
prepared (exhibit 2) which indicates that the various State agencies collectively 
propose approximately $2.4 billion of public works projects, including highways, 
for placing under contract in the next 5 years. (This total includes approxi- 
mately $812 million of Federal-aid highway construction. ) 

These projects, with the exception of the highway projects, are specifically 
identifiable by the budget director and are all in the precontract stage. Col- 
lectively, they constitute a rough inventory of the projects upon which the 
proposed stockpile of nonhighway public works projects may be based. Some of 
these projects are still in the preplanning stage, others are under preliminary 
study, while still others have now reached the design stage. 

(b) Approved projects for institutional buildings—For purposes of measur- 
ing the relative readiness for contract of this approximately $2.4 billion in- 


2In the case of highways, the director of the budget does not select individual projects 
for inclusion in the State construction program for the next year but recommends the 
lump-sum appropriation instead. Thus, when the department of public works receives its 
lump-sum appropriation for highways, the superintendent retains the discretion to select 
which projects are to be put under contract. 
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ventory of public works projects (including the $812 million Federal-aid proj- 
ects), it is necessary to consider institutional buildings apart from highways 
and parkways. The division of the budget exercises a control over proposals 
for specific institutional buildings from an early stage in their planning, since 
the budget director must approve each project before it can be put under design. 
The projects for construction of institutional buildings which have received 
approval of the budget director and are now under design or ready for design 
represent a firm reservoir of projects with a combined cost of approximately 
$253 million, broken down as follows: 
Millions 
Projects under design 
Projects which have been approved but for which design has not been 
started 


Total 


(c) Five years of highway work in preliminary planning and design.—In- 
dividual projects for highway construction are not submitted to the budget 
director for approval. The superintendent of public works is charged with the 
exclusive responsibility for planning highway construction within the limits of 
annual lump-sum appropriations. Currently, the superintendent has geared his 
planning to the long-range program endorsed by the Diefendorf commission 
(exhibit 1), subject, however, to variations in Federal-aid highway funds. 

In keeping with the 5-year projections of capital requirements, the depart- 
ment of public works is seeking to establish its highway planning on the basis 
of having on hand the equivalent of 2 years of construction projects in the 
“study and preliminary planning” stage and the equivalent of a 3-year con- 
struction program under “design.” At existing levels of departmental opera- 
tions, each year more than $350 million in highway projects are transferred 
from “the design” stage to the forthcoming year’s highway construction pro- 
gram, the department of public works requesting an appropriation from the 
legislature to cover the placing under contract of projects up to this amount. 

At the opposite end of the public works planning program, the intention is 
for a collection of prospective new projects estimated to cost in excess of $350 
million to be added to the projects in the “study and preliminary planning” 
stage and an approximately equal amount of projects to be moved out of the 
“study and preliminary planning” stage and placed under “design.” The de- 
partment of public works has not to this time attempted to maintain a running 
inventory providing a breakdown between the projects in “study and prelimi- 
nary planning” and those under “design.” The total of projects in both stages 
in mid-November 1959 exceeded $1.8 billion. (See exhibit 7.) 

(d) The backlog of unobligated appropriations.—Before contracts can be let 
and construction undertaken either for highways or for institutional buildings, 
the legislature’s approval must be obtained in the form of an appropriation of 
State moneys for the purpose. It should be noted that an appropriation is only 
an authorization to undertake a project; it does not necessarily mean that all 
of the funds to pay the cost are available. Such funds must be annually pro- 
vided to meet actual cash disbursements as construction proceeds. 

In the case of highways, as has been noted, appropriation is of a lump sum 
for highway purposes generally, which allows the superintendent of public 
works to choose the projects which he will take from his design program for 
letting under contract. In the case of institutional buildings, a separate ap- 
propriation must be made for each specific project, thus affording to the admin- 
istrative officer no such discretion as is provided the superintendent respecting 
highways. 

At the 1959 session of the legislature, a total of approximately $436 million 
of new public works projects was authorized (including approximately $150 
million of first instance appropriations in anticipation of Federal and local 
reimbursement). These newly authorized projects thereby became a part of 
the very substantial stock of projects for which appropriations are in force but 
which have not yet been placed under contract. 

Once under contract, the State and the contractor have the common purpose 
of bringing a project to completion at the earliest possible date. There is ordi- 
narily a substantial delay, however, between the time a project is authorized 
by legislative appropriation and the time the entire project is placed under con- 
tract. For example, at the end of the fiscal year 1958-59 there was more than 
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$679 million of capital construction work not under contract for which ap- 
propriations had been provided over the past several fiscal years. 

As of April 1, 1959, following the close of the 1959 session of the legislature, 
there were new appropriations and reappropriations in force amounting in total 
to $916 million. Of this total, $622 million was not yet under contract. In ad- 
dition, there were appropriations and reappropriations of first instance funds 
in force on April 1, 1959, of $743 million (mostly Federal-aid highway funds). 
Of this latter total, $494 million represented appropriations not yet uder con- 
tract. 

There was thus available for the fiscal year 1959-60 a grand total of un- 
obligated appropriation authorizations of $1,116 million, divided as follows: 


Millions 
NE TI a aaa eae ene $622 
First instance funds 


ST PR IN RINGS oe 5s oa cl letammnewan 


The estimated program of contract lettings for the fiscal year 1959-60 would 
result in the following commitment of previously unobligated appropriations: 


Millions 
Balance of unobligated appropriations as of Apr. 1, 1959 (minus lapses 
Sept. 15, 1959) $1, 116.0 


Estimated fiscal year 1959-60 
contract lettings: 
Highways 
Departmental projects 
All other construction, including capital equipment 


Total scheduled lettings 


Appropriations not scheduled for letting in fiscal year 1959-60__ *687.7 


Millions 


State funds 
First instance (including $217,300,000 Federal-aid highway funds) 


1 Breakdown of this figure is as follows: 


Thus, in addition to the projects in preliminary planning and under design 
(see exhibit 1), a significant portion of this $687.7 million backlog of fully 
authorized construction should be regarded as the most immediately available 
part of the stockpile of projects. It would not, however, be appropriate to treat 
the entire sum of $687.7 million as an immediate potential. A substantial part 
of the total dollar amount is for the completion of projects which are being 
carried to completion just as quickly as possible, but which for engineering 
reasons are not being pressed to completion in their entirety at one time. (An 
obvious example would be the delay in the construction of the superstructure 
of a bridge until the supporting structures had been built.) 

Nevertheless, by an accelerated letting of contracts a significant portion of the 
$688 million of authorized construction could be used to expand the normal 
construction program. These projects would accordingly represent the “first 
line of reserve” in the planning of any public works stockpile. 

(e) The projects of local governments.—In reaching decisions respecting the 
use of particular State public works projects to stimulate economic activity, the 
State should have an accurate picture of what is planned by local government 
in any particular area. Since there is no such inventory at present, it is sug- 
gested that the newly created office for local government would be the proper 
agency for coordinating available information and to consider the feasibility 
of some systematic schedule of local public works projects which involve any 
major capital construction. 

(f) Construction by public authorities —Often closely allied with the public 
works programs of local government are the projects of public authorities which, 
particularly in the areas of bridge, tunnel and power construction, are projects 
of great magnitude. 

The projects of these instrumentalities of government constitute a significant 
factor in the total public works inventory at any given time. Yet there is no 
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systematized collection of data which permits a proper evaluation of projects 
under authority control as they bear upon the scheduling of public works proj- 
ects from the State’s inventory. 

In view of the potential economic impact of authority construction projects, an 
accurate compilation of their overall size and potential should be prepared. The 
general responsibilities of the office for local government with respect to public 
corporations make it appropriate for the office to compile this information. 

(g) Summary of present inventory.—In accordance with the Bird commis- 
sion’s general recommendations respecting capital facility planning and the 
Diefendorf commission’s recommendations respecting planning for highway 
construction, progress has recently been made in the development of the basis 
for a public works stockpile. There must be, however, a more refined develop- 
ment of long-range planning techniques if the present tentative inventory is to 
be transformed into an effective instrument serving the broader economic ob- 
jectives of the State. 

Summarizing the present situation, the following observations suggest areas for 
action : 

(1) The 5-year departmental projections of capital facility requirements: 
The various departments have separately projected expenditures of $2.4 billion 
over the 5-year planning period. 

This inventory can be strengthened in two important respects. First, the 
budget director should project an overall integrated State construction schedule 
beyond the next year and establish a completely integrated plan for the entire 
5-year period covered by the departmental schedules. Second, in view of the 
size of the State’s overall needs for capital construction a greater number of 
projects should be brought to the preliminary planning stage and included in 
the public works stockpile even though on the basis of current levels of con- 
struction the projects would not under normal conditions be reached within the 
next 5 years. This addition to the stockpile of public works would he accom- 
plished (a) by accelerating the processing of projects for institutional buildings 
through the point of approval by the budget director and (0b) by accelerating 
the movement of highway projects into the preliminary planning stage in the 
department of public works. 

(2) Approved projects for institutional buildings: In the case of institutional 
buildings, the director of the budget has given individual approval to $253 
million of building projects. By this approval the way is cleared for the 
design of such buildings. The stockpile of such projects can be effectively 
strengthened by action of the division of the budget and State departments and 
agencies in bringing to the point of readiness for design the maximum number 
of essential projects. 

(3) The 5 years of highway work in planning and design: The department 
of public works presently has projects totaling more than $1.8 billion in pre- 
liminary planning and under design. 

It is the area of preliminary planning that additional projects may be ap- 
propriately accumulated. In view of the substantial deficiencies which con- 
tinue to exist in the State’s highway system, it would appear desirable that 
public works increase its preliminary planning and increase the number of 
projects which it holds ready for design. There is sound reason to gear the 
number of projects under design to the size of the current annual construction 
program, but it does not appear desirable so to limit the preliminary planning 
of projects when the need is as great as it continues to be with respect to 
highways. 

(4) The backlog of unobligated appropriations: An analysis of the total ap- 
propriations and reappropriations in force shows that approximately $688 mil- 
lion of authorized public works projects wiil not have been put under contract 
as of March 31, 1960. 

There is, however, no reliable measure of what portion of this unobligated 
amount could be promptly let and placed under contract. An attempt should 
be made to classify authorized projects so as to distinguish between those which 
may be moved promptly to construction from those which must await the com- 
pletion of other construction work before they can be undertaken. 

(5) The undetermined inventory of projects of local governments and public 
authorities: Despite the substantial public works programs sponsored by locali- 
ties and various public authorities the State has limited knowledge of the over- 
all dimensions of these programs. 
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An effective public works stockpile program should include a systematized 
collection of data on municipal and public authority construction programs. 
4. Financing a public works stockpile program 

At the present time expenditures from the capital construction fund are 
controlled by a fiscal plan which provides cash for the fund to meet the current 
fiscal year’s needs, based on a limited contract letting program, from the follow- 
ing sources: 

(1) Cash balances in the capital construction fund ; 

(2) Cash transfers from the general fund; 

(3) Available current revenues from other funds (war bonus and mental 
health bond account and highway account) ; and 

(4) Proceeds of bond issuances: 

(a) Highways, parkways, grade crossings; 
(b) Mental health; 
(c) State university. 

A step-up in public works projects in any of these latter three specific areas 
of State activity can be financed within a fiscal year by providing sufficient 
appropriations of bond funds to meet any additional demand for cash upon 
the capital construction fund. 

On the other hand, the State’s capital construction expenditure needs in each 
of the three areas for which bond funds are now provided could, in a future 
period of declining State revenues, soon exceed the sum of current revenue 
available and the amount of remaining bond fund authorizations. The “gap” 
would, of course, be even greater if a “step-up” in construction were considered 
advisable. Governor Rockefeller has stated his objective to be, in periods of 
strong economic activity, to transfer additional general fund revenues, or to 
funnel revenues directly, into the capital construction fund and in this way to 
reduce the need for bond financing and to return to a pay-as-you-go policy as 
rapidly as possible. The advantages to the State from this policy will be 
twofold during economic declines: first, the then current revenues of the State 
will not be encumbered by heavy debt service charges; and second, our credit 
position will be immeasurably improved when borrowing becomes essential. 

As the Bird commission emphasized, a flexible financing program is an essen- 
tial part of sound fiscal policy. In this connection the commission stated (report 
of February 1955, p. 49) : 

“The development of a flexible financing program would provide a practical 
and effective supplemental or alternative means of cushioning the State’s 
finances against business recessions. Under such a program, current revenues 
would be used to finance the annually recurring portion of capital construc- 
tion needs in prosperous years, with borrowing resorted to for lean years.” 

The commission, while stressing that borrowing should only be resorted to 
as a final stabilizing measure, recognized that it must play a part under appro- 
priate safeguards (report of February 1955, pp. 49-50) : 

“A countercyclical financing program for capital construction of this nature 
depends, obviously, on the State’s ability to incur debt at the appropriate time. 
But constitutional provisions require a referendum (after legislative action) 
to authorize debt and also require the specification of a ‘single work or purpose.’ 

“Since ability to act promptly is essential, a reserve authorization to incur 
debt for these particular circumstances would be needed * * *, 

“This authorization would need to be protected for its intended purpose by 
legislative restriction against its use except in an economic recession and after 
tax stabilization reserve funds have been exhausted.” 

Although consideration has been given to a general bond authorization to be 
available for financing an emergency public works program, it is suggested 
that no such general authorization be sought at this time. Rather, it is pro- 
posed that the constitution be amended to authorize a referendum, at a time 
of significantly declining economic activity to permit the incurring of a debt 
for two or more specific purposes rather than for a “single work or purpose.” 

A further possibility for financing State construction should be noted. Wise 
use should be made of the resources of the State retirement funds to the extent 
consistent with sound investment policies. A limited program of additional 
construction could be from time to time financed in this way. 

Under section 13 of the retirement and so ial security law, the trustees of the 
State employees retirement fund may invest up to 5 percent of its net assets in 
land and buildings in Albany or Syracuse for lease or sale to the State. Similar- 
ly, section 508 of the education law authorizes the trustees of the teachers re- 
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tirement fund to invest up to 5 percent of its net assets in land and buildings in 
Albany for lease or sale to the State. 

Recently, with the approval of the Governor, arrangements were completed 
for the loan of $39.5 million from the State retirement fund to finance the con- 
struction of additional State office buildings on the campus site in Albany, with 
the buildings to be held by the fund under a lease-purchase agreement until full 
reimbursement by the State. 

The possibility of financing the construction of other State buildings under 
similar arrangements with the retirement funds represents a further means by 
which this special category of public works may be financed outside the capital 
construction fund. 


5. Current data on unemployment and the economic outlook for the State should 
be coordinated with the programing of public works 


A useful public works stockpile is based upon a sound determination of the 
State’s requirements for essential public works and an accurate inventory of 
the plans which have been developed or are being developed to meet these 
requirements. 

The effective use of such a stockpile requires, in addition, full and accurate 
information regarding underlying local and statewide economic conditions and 
outlook and levels of employment, together with a sound evaluation of this 
information. 

This information is presently being gathered by the State through various 
channels. The State department of labor constantly surveys employment in 
New York and records its fluctuations in various areas and in various industries. 
The State department of commerce is charged with the responsibility for con- 
ducting comprehensive research on the economy of the State. Its division of 
economic development serves as a clearinghouse of information on the State’s 
economic life, constructs indices of current business conditions and publishes 
monthly economic analyses of business activity. Through its Washington office 
the department of commerce keeps in close touch with Federal agencies and 
follows the programing and planning which may have an effect upon the econ- 
omy of New York. 

At the local level, the department of labor through seven area offices and the 
department of commerce through its regional offices in 12 cities maintain listen- 
ing posts to record the various measures of current employment and business 
activity. 


3The respective areas served by the regional offices of the department of commerce 
closely parallel the territories over which the district engineers of the department of publie 
works have jurisdiction. Since public works projects are classified by department of 
publie works districts, they provide a convenient and appropriate basis on which to assemble 
business and employment. 

The following table sets forth the counties presently served by the respective district 
and regional offices of the department of public works and department of commerce: 


PUBLIC WORKS COMMERCE 


Albany, district No. 1: Albany regional office: 
Ibany Albany 
Essex ossex 
Greene Greene (see commerce, Kingston) 
Rensselaer Rensselaer 
Saratoga Saratoga 
Schenectady Schenectady 
Warren Warren 
Washington Washington 
Clinton (see public works district No. 7) 
=e (see public works district 
0. 
Utica, district No. 2: Utica regional office: 


Oneidia 
Fulton 
Hamilton 
Herkimer 
Madison 
Montgomery 


Syracuse, district No. 3: 


Onondaga 
Cayuga 
Cortland 
Oswego 
Seneca 
Tompkins 
Wayne 


Oneidia 

Fulton 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 

Madison (see commerce, Syracuse) 
Montgomery 


Syracuse regional office: 


Onondaga 

Cayuga 

Cortland 

Oswego 

Seneca (see commerce, Rochester) 
Tompkins (see commerce, Elmira), 
Wayne (see commerce, Rochester) 


— (see public works district No. 
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At the present time, much of the information which is gathered in these vari- 
ous ways is brought together by the department of commerce. It may develop 
tkat additional data or indices of the type which foreshadow economic changes 
will be required. There is a need to relate such information to the program- 
ing of public works. The industrial commissioner and the commissioner of com- 
merce should focus upon the formulation for the Governor of recommendations 
respecting the use of the State’s stockpile of public works in order to achieve 
greater economic stability. 


6. Signifiicance of Federal defense projects in New York State 


It was earlier noted that the termination of specific Federal defense contracts 
and the discontinuance of particular defense installations have serious conse- 
quences for individual localities. The importance of the public works stockpile 
in meeting such problems is emphasized by a review of present defense projects 
in the State. 

From an enumeration of the defense contracts awarded to prime contractors 
in New York (exhibit 5), the employment figures by geographical areas of major 
defense industries in the State (exhibit 6) and a listing of principal New York 
defense installations (exhibit 7), it is possible to gage the magnitude of the 
role which Federal defense spending occupies in the economy of the different 


regions of the State. 


Rochester, district No. 4: 
Monroe 
Genesee 
Livingston 
Ontario 
Orleans 
Wyoming 


Buffalo, district No. 5: 
Erie 
Cattaraugus 
Chautauqua 
Niagara 

Hornell, district No. 6: 
Steuben 
Allegany 
Chemung 
Schuyler 
Tioga 
Yates 


Watertown, district No. 7: 
Jefferson 
Clinton 
Franklin 
Lewis 
St. Lawrence 
Poughkeepsie, district No. 8: 
Dutchess 
Columbia 
Orange 
Putnam 
Ulster 


Westchester 
Rockland 
Binghamton, district No. 9: 
Broome 
Chenango 
Delaware 
Otsego 
Schoharie 
Sullivan 
Babylon, district No. 10: 
Suffolk 
Nassau 


New York 
Bronx 
ueens 
Kings 
Richmond 


Rochester regional office: 

Monroe 

Genesee 

Livingston 

Ontario 

Orleans 

Wyoming 

Wayne (see public works district no. 3) 

Yates (see public works district No. 6) 

Seneca (see public works district No. 3) 
ai Sanaa office : 

trie 

Cattaraugus 

Chautauqua 


Niagara 
Elmira regional office: 
Steuben 
Allegany 
Chemung 
Schuyler 
Tioga 
Yates (see commerce, Rochester) 
Tompkins 
Ogdensburg regional office: 
Jefferson 
Clinton (see commerce, Albany) 
Franklin 
Lewis 
St. Lawrence 
Kingston regional office: 
Dutchess 
Columbia 
Orange 
Putnam 
Ulster 
Greene (see public works district No. 1) 
Sullivan (see public works district 


No. yh 
White Plains regional office: 
Westchester 
Rockland 
Binghamton regional office: 
Broome 
Chenango 
Delaware 
Otsego 
Schoharie (see commerce, Albany) 
Sullivan (see commerce, Kingston) 
Mineola regional office: 
Suffolk 
Nassau 
New York office: 
New York 
Bronx 
ueens 
ings 
Richmond 


NoTE.—The department of labor’s seven area offices are located in Albany, Utica, Syra- 
cuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Binghamton, and New York City, 
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These exhibits show that defense contracts totaling nearly $4.5 billion were 
awarded to prime contractors in New York State over the three most recent 
Federal fiscal years (exhibit 5). The employment figures for major defense 
industries indicate in the 7 enumerated industries that the labor force so 
employed may average between 160,000 and 175,000 (exhibit 6). In addition, it 
should be noted that the figures do not reflect the economic impact of subcon- 
tractor and supplier operations. 

Due to military security there are limitations placed on the published infor- 
mation respecting military installations. The attached list of installations (ex- 
hibit 7) indicates, however, that there are more than 75 Army, Navy, Marine- 
Corps, and Air Force installations in New York State. These are of widely dis- 
parate size and significance, but collectively they have a substantial impact upon. 
the economic life of the State. 


7. Recommendations for action 


In order to add a new dimension of usefulness to public works projects by 
helping to sustain a high level of employment and business activity, the present 
loose inventory of projects should be transformed into a coordinated and useful 
stockpile, continuously replenished on a systematic basis with essential new 
projects directed to meeting the needs of the State. The system should be geared 
to provide the widest degree of flexibility. Such planning would also serve to 
prepare the State to utilize efficiently and promptly any future Federal funds 
which may be forthcoming in the event of general and severe recession. The 
following steps are recommended as an effective program: 

Executive control and responsibility over the public works stockpile should be 
centered in the Governor. 

(a) In recognition of the executive responsibility with respect to the economic 
well-being of the people of the State, the Governor should participate to the same 
extent in long-range planning of capital construction as he participates in cur- 
rent tax and budget matters, thereby assuring the coordination of capital con- 
struction with the economic, employment and fiscal objectives of his adminis- 
tration. (No legislation is required to implement this recommendation. ) 

(b) The director of the budget, the superintendent of public works, the indus- 
trial commissioner, the commissioner of commerce and the director of the office 
for local government should provide the Governor with necessary information 
to enable him to discharge his responsibility for the use of the public works 
stockpile, giving attention to the essential construction needs of the State, the 
level of employment in various areas of the State, any contemplated curtailment 
in Federal defense projects within the State, and any indications of an impend- 
ing decline in economic activity bearing upon the possible need for increasing 
the letting of contracts for public works. (No legislation is necessary to imple- 
ment this recommendation.) 

The inventory of public works projects should be increased. 

(c) The department of public works should bring a greater number of highway 
projects to the stage of preliminary planning in readiness for design. (No legis- 
lation is required to implement this recommendation.) 

(d) The division of the budget and State departments and agencies should 
bring a greater number of building construction projects to the point of readi- 
ness for design. (No legislation is required to implement this recommendation. ) 

The information available on which decisions can be based should be expanded 
and systematized. 

(e) The director of the budget should prepare annually, as a basis for the 
planning of capital construction, an overall integrated capital construction pro- 
gram of institutional buildings beyond the next immediate year, establishing a 
completely integrated plan for the entire 5-year period covered by the depart- 
mental projects submitted to the division of the budget each year. (No legisla- 
tion is required to implement this recommendation. ) 

(f) The superintendent of public works should prepare annually as a basis for 
the planning of capital construction a summary of the following information 
respecting highways and parkways: 

(1) Projects in construction with scheduled date for completion ; 
: (2) Projects under design with estimate of times when available for 
etting ; 

(3) Project in preliminary planning. 

In each of the above schedules, considerable detail should be furnished relative 
to geographical location and estimated construction costs. (No legislation is 
required to implement this recommendation. ) 
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(g) The office for local government should compile available information on 
the capital construction plans of local governments and public authorities and 
prepare recommendations for developing a comprehensive inventory of local 
public works projects and of public authority projects involving major capital 
construction. (Legislation is desirable to implement this recommendation.) 

(h) The director of the budget and the superintendent of public works should 
develop a means for classifying authorized public works projects for which appro- 
priations are in force but which are not yet under contract in order to distinguish 
between (1) those which may be pressed promptly to construction and (2) those 
which must await the completion of other construction work before they can be 
undertaken. (No legislation is necessary to implement this recommendation. ) 

(i) To facilitate the coordination of employment and economic data with the 
planning of capital construction, the industrial commissioner and the commis- 
sioner of commerce should consider the feasibility of (1) summarizing pertinent 
data on a uniform geographic basis rather than solely on the basis of their 
local or regional offices or (2) conforming the jurisdictions of their local or 
regional offices to those of the department of public works. By these means 
such data might be related to the regional operations of the department of 
public works and correlation of economic data with public works planning 
would be materially facilitated. (Legislation is desirable to implement this 
recommendation. ) 

The department of public works should be prepared for the acceleration of 
designs. 

(j) In order to accelerate the design of public works projects, the super- 
intendent of public works must be free to take such steps as are required in 
emergency circumstances to mobilize professional personnel. Flexible adminis- 
trative procedures should be employed to permit the prompt use of public 
works as an economic stimulus. The step-up of the design program should 
be facilitated by the widest possible use of advanced computer systems. (No 
legislation is necessary to implement this recommendation.) 

The effective use of public works should be implemented by continued sound 
fiscal policies and planning. 

(k) In periods of high economic activity, every effort should be made to re- 
duce outstanding debt and, if possible, to accumulate reserves which may be 
drawn upon in periods of decreased economic activity to finance public works 
construction. The present direction of administration policy of achieving pay- 
as-you-go status as rapidly as possible will insure a firm fiscal base for these 
future capital operations. (No legislation is necessary to implement this 
recommendation. ) 

(1) The constitution should be amended to authorize a referendum at a time 
of significantly declining economic activity to permit the incurring of a debt 
for two or more specific purposes rather than for a single work or purpose. 
Adequate constitutional safeguards should be provided restricting the use of 
this procedure to periods of economic recession. 

(m) The retirement and social security law and the education law should 
be amended to increase the number of locations within the State at which State 
building construction may be financed through the State employees’ and State 
teachers’ retirement funds. 


EXHIBIT B 
REVITALIZATION OF AN AREA 


HOW UTICA ADJUSTED TO INDUSTRIAL CHANGE 


(This is the first of two articles which summarizes a thesis written by Harold 
Rubin in fulfilment of the requirements for a master’s degree at Syracuse 
University. At that time, Mr. Rubin was an economist in the Bureau of 
Business Research of the New York State Department of Commerce. In 
preparing this condensation, some additions have been made to bring the 
material up to date.) 


Too often when calamity strikes a community there is an immediate cry 
for outside help. <A plea of this sort may be perfectly proper but it comes with 
better grace if the locality is prepared to share in the responsibilities. Utica, 
in the decade following World War II, is an example of a community that 
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received assistance from the “outside”’—agencies of New York State and others— 
while providing a full measure of self-help and initiative. Organizations in 
Utiea, public and private, local and statewide, cooperated in the various pro- 
grams designed to transform a one-industry town into a diversified and energetic 
community. The chamber of commerce, the Rotary Club, the Kiwanis Club, 
the Oneida Country Medical Society, Utica College, Mohawk Valley Technical 
Institute, and the city government were among the numerous local organiza- 
tions which participated in one phase or another of the self-help program. On 
the State level, the commerce, education, and labor departments contributed 
their particular services for the betterment of the community. 

Utica, the seventh-largest city in New York, is located in the Mohawk Valley 
90 miles west of Albany and 50 miles east of Syracuse. It is one of the State’s 
oldest cities, having been incorporated in 1882 with a population of over 9,000. 
The number of residents rose steadily until the 1920’s, when it stabilized at 
the 100,000 mark. Since then, as in most urban centers of the country, growth 
has been more rapid in the suburbs than within the city limits. 

In its early years, Utica flourished as a point of departure, by stagecoach, 
for emigrants to the west. After the through railroad was built, however, the 
city’s expansion ceased. In 1845, through the initiative of a newspaper, the 
local economy was revived by investment in the manufacture of textiles, an 
industry which paced the economic expansion of the Nation. This was a timely 
decision for, by the beginning of the 20th century, Utica had become the knit- 
goods center of the world. 

During World War I, Utica grew rapidly as textile firms received large 
civilian and military orders. The Savage Arms Corp., manufacturers of sporting 
rifles, also expanded. Its increased gun production required the hiring of 3,000 
more workers. 

After the war, the city’s fortunes were seriously affected by the return of 
peacetime production. A change in fashions reduced drastically the demand 
for heavy knit drawers, which Utica had supplied to the world, and many 
of the knit-goods factories closed down. Furthermore, the Government, which 
had previously canceled its orders for men’s underwear, dumped its surplus 
at a loss. By the end of 1922, there were only six knitting mills left, or about 
one-third of the number listed in the Industrial Directory of New York 
State, 1912. 

Utica gradually staggered to its feet with the arrival of the “era of prosperity” 
in the 1920’s. The speculative fever that swept the Nation engulfed the city, 
although its major industry was “sick.” Grandiose new homes, office buildings, 
theaters, banks, and hotels were erected during the booming decade. Then 
the great depression of the thirties hit the area with a vengeance, bringing 
widespread unemployment. 

In World War II, conditions in Utica again picked up. The Savage Arms 
Corp. became an important producer of submachine guns and automatie rifles, 
with employment skyrocketing from 300 to 8,200. Local metal-working plants 
worked around the clock. Those textile mills which had survived were 
swamped with Government orders. Utica had recovered for the most part, 
but civie leaders of the community, realizing the precarious nature of this 
war-based prosperity, took steps to preserve it through conversion to a peace- 
time program. Important in this program was the formation of the industrial- 
business development division of the Utica Chamber of Commerce in 1946 
for the purpose of attracting industry to the area, and the establishment a vear 
earlier of the Utica Industrial Corp., which smoothed the way for ineoming 
companies by acquiring real estate and combining parcels to suit the prospec- 
tive owner's needs. 

Locational factors 


To a great extent, Utica’s history has been influenced by its location. Situ- 
ated on the Mohawk River in the center of the State, the community is sur- 
rounded by rich agricultural lands which support many dairy and truck farms. 
Transportation facilities in the area have always been good. The Mohawk 
River and the stagecoach routes were used by the early migrants. The con- 
struction of the Erie Canal, the Mohawk Turnpike, and the railroad aided the 
Mohawk Valley in becoming an important manufacturing area as well as a 
heavily traveled corridor between the Northeast and the Middle West. Today, 
three railroads serve Utica, including the main line of the New York Central 
System. The New York State Thruway, running parallel to the all-water route 
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between Buffalo and New York City, cuts through Utica. Airline service is 
provided at the nearby Oneida County Airport. 

The city’s economy does not depend upon its local natural resources. Because 
of its excellent transportation facilities, manufacturers are able to import coal 
from Pennsylvania and the raw materials needed, such as cotton from the South 
and steel from Buffalo and Ohio, for fabrication in the city’s plants. The emi- 
nence of manufacturing is the outstanding characteristic of Utica and the sur- 
rounding area. According to the 1950 Census of Population, manufacturing 
claimed 35 percent of the employed persons in the city of Utica, as compared 
with an average (median) of 25 percent in the 31 American cities in Utica’s size 
group. In addition, Utica serves as a wholesale and retail trading center for a 
substantial portion of the surrounding counties. 


The tertile industry 

Employment in the textile industry in the Utica-Rome labor market area 
(Oneida and Herkimer Counties) shrank from 10,000 in December 1947 to 
3,000, 6 years later. During this period most of the area’s largest mills closed 
their local plants and transferred production to their southern factories, par- 
ticularly during a span of 12 months starting late in 1951, when three com- 
panies closed completely and a fourth reduced its staff by three-quarters. 
Meanwhile, the textile companies that stayed consolidated their operations. 
By December 1953 the industry, which once dominated Utica’s economy, had 
so declined in importance that it ranked seventh locally as an employer. Then, 
less than 2 years later, one of the two large remaining textile companies also 
migrated. In 1958 only 2,000 workers were employed in textile production 
in the two counties as compared with 10,000 in 1947. 

The northern mills were high-cost operations, mainly because many of them 
were 100 years old and the equipment was antiquated, and so they could meet 
southern competition only as long as price was not a factor. Recognizing this, 
many northern firms leased, purchased, or built plants in the South to protect 
themselves. Even before World War II ended, one of Utica’s largest mills 
purchased a southern factory. Thereafter, each year saw the announcement 
of an actual or contemplated plant closing in the Utica area, the purchase or 
construction of a southern mill, or a merger involving a Utica firm. In most 
eases the area’s mills closed just prior to or following a merger and production 
was then consolidated in southern plants.* 

There were many reasons for the geographical shift in textile production. 
One of the oldest industries in the United States, it is also one of the most 
competitive. Competition exists not only among the many firms in the United 
States? and the different fabrics (cottons, woolens, and worsteds in the past, 
augmented later by various synthetics), but also from foreign producers. 

The migration of the textile industry from Utica was not unique. It was 
the experience of various New England communities, such as Fall River, Lowell, 
Lawrence, and Nashua. The basic reasons in all these cases were the same, 
with the consummations differing only in detail. The textile recession of 1951-52 
precipitated the migration from the Utica area, but many factors had already 
contributed to the movement of the industry. 

The principal cause, the high cost of production, cited at every Utica plant 
closing, is a result that may be expected when a low-wage, competitive industry 
is located in a heavily industrialized area. The generally higher wage rates 
prevailing in such an area exert an upward pressure on all firms in the locality 
and limit the quality of the labor supply that low-wage industries can attract. 
This situation, coupled with the cost advantages of the South as a relatively 
undeveloped region, was probably sufficient to bring about the exodus of a major 
portion of Utica’s textile industry. However, there were other causes too. 


1 Although the migration of the textile industry was the main source of Utica’s industrial 
problems, firms in other fields also closed or suffered business declines. For example, 
during World War II the Savage Arms Corp. employed well over 7,000 persons for the 
manufacture of weapons in its ee are-foot plant in Utica. After the war, em- 


ployment fiuctuated about the 400 mar In 1946 the gun-making operations were 
transferred to the company’s Chicopee Falls factory in Massachusetts. The Utica plant 
then produced food-storage cabinets and lawn mowers. Employment remained at low 
levels with the exception of a short period during the Korean war when some 700 workers 
were on the payroll. However, it was uneconomical to operate the huge plant with so 
few workers. In 1955 the company announced the closing of the Utica plant. The 
subsequent acquisition of this property by Sperry Rand Corp. will be discussed later. 

2The number of firms has decreased because of the many mergers which took place in 
the decade following World War II. Fora report on the subject, see U.S Congress, House, 
“The Merger Movement in the Textile Industry,” a staff report to Subcommittee No. 5 
of the Committee on the Judiciary (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1955). 
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Many of the area’s textile mills dated back to the second half of the 19th cen- 
tury. The plants were multi-storied and, in many cases, were located near the 
congested business section. They were difficult to heat and were not designed 
for present-day efficient operations ; much of the equipment was old and obsolete. 
In an industry as competitive as textiles, improvements in technology and in 
labor-saving devices have been continuous in the United States and abroad. 
However, the industry did not adopt the new machinery as quickly in Utica 
and in the North in general as in the South; one reason for this situation was 
the common practice whereby managers of the multi-plant textile corporations 
installed modern equipment only in their new plants, almost all of which were 
being built in the South. 

Wage rates in Utica’s textile mills were above those in comparable southern 
plants, but the wage differential was not the only factor in labor costs. The 
greater fringe benefits obtained by unionized textile workers in Utica increased 
the gap between northern and southern labor costs. Although the fringes were 
moderate in comparison with those of local durable-goods industries, the Utica 
mills competed with southern textiles and not northern durables. The fringe 
benefits, such as paid vacations and holidays, shift differentials and health in- 
surance—a small part of the total cost of labor—comprised a large part of the 
total labor differential between North and South. A study conducted in 1954 
showed there was a gap in average hourly wages between the two areas of 17 
cents in straight wage rates and 9.7 cents in fringe benefits, or a total of 
26.7 cents. In view of the average wage per hour of textile industry in Utica 
of $1.37 in 1954 (December), a differential of this magnitude is substantial. 

The rising southern textile industry was staffed by new entrants to the labor 
market. The mechanization of agriculture in that part of the country had re- 
leased a huge reservoir of unskilled labor looking for employment. Southern 
labor laws were more lax in regard to safety standards and employment of 
women. Thus, the textile industry there was able to recruit from : labor force 
willing to work three shifts. In the South, the textile industry competed for 
labor against low-paying agriculture rather than high-wage durable-goods 
manufacturing. 


The displaced workers 

As companies closed their doors, the discharged workers were added to the 
rolls of the unemployed. In early 1952, more than half of all claimants for un- 
employment benefits (from manufacturing industries) in the Utica-Rome labor 
market area were former textile workers. Unemployment insurance checks pro- 
vided a limited income for a maximum of 26 weeks, but for many this was not 
long enough. During 1952 more than 2,400 ex-textile workers exhausted their 
benefits. Unemployment climbed to more than 8 percent of the area’s labor force 
in 1952—a year of prosperity for the United States as a whole. In Utica and 
in some of its neighboring communities the unemployment rate was much higher. 
The area was classified as one of “substantial labor surplus” by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor and thus entitled to special forms of assistance.* (The area 
had previously carried the “distress area” designation in 1949 when unemploy- 
ment reached 15 percent of the labor force.’ However, at that time the entire 
Nation was going through a period of recession. ) 


® National Association of Cotton Manufacturers and Northern Textile Association, “The 
Facts About the New England Cotton and Man-Made Fibre Textile Industry Today, 
1854-1954.” ; 

According to the U.S. Department of Labor’s classification system at that time, an 
area of “substantial labor surplus” was one in which 6 percent or more of the labor 
force was unemployed. 

5 A distress area was one in which 12 percent or more of the labor force was unemployed. 
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Average hourly manufacturing wages, Utica-Rome labor market area, 
December 1949-58 
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. 67 | 1.77 | 1. 36 || 2. 2.16 
.74 | 1, 82 1.37 || 1958 x 2. 24 | 


! Oneida and Herkimer Counties, 
Source: New York State Department of Labor, Division of Employment. 


The loss of income meant lower spending by the families of the displaced 
workers. Retail sales suffered as the whole community felt the effect of the 
textile exodus. Collections on installment credit were slowed, and large blocks 
of taxable property were wiped off the books. 

The greatest impact of the outmigration, however, fell on the workers. Two 
characteristics of the city’s labor force which are apparent from the 1950 Census 
of Population are the relatively high proportion of older workers (20 percent 
aged 55 years or over as compared with 18 percent for the State and 17 percent 
for the United States) and the large female component (34 percent as compared 
with 31 percent in the State and 28 percent in the United States). About 60 
percent of the 4,000 textile workers registered for benefits in early 1952 were 
55 years old or over, according to the New York State Department of Labor. 

No studies indicate exactly what happened to the displaced workers. It is 
known, however, that many left the labor market, particularly women. Women 
constituted two-thirds of the unemployed and three-quarters of those who ex- 
hausted their unemployment benefits. It would appear that a substantial group 
of women collected all their benefits and retired. Although no pensions were 
given by the industry, most workers over 65 were eligible for social security 
payments. The younger workers had less difficulty finding jobs in the expanding 
durable-goods industries. One local official stated that much deprivation was 
prevented because of the tight family relations that existed among the immi- 
grants and children of immigrants who composed the textile labor force. 
Parents who lost their jobs moved in with their offspring. Others who owned 
their homes received aid from the employed members of their families. 


New firms 

The dependence of Utica on one industry, and a sick industry as far as the 
North was concerned, was long recognized as a weakness of the area’s economy. 
The obvious remedy was also well-known—diversification. The situation was 
succinctly summarized in 1941 by the New York State Department of Labor, 
which stated that “the logical solution would be some metal industries that 
would permanently afford a higher wage rate.” 

The attraction of desirable industries to a community is not a simple task. 
It requires the active cooperation of many groups and individuals as well as 
ample financial resources. In addition, enlightened leadership on the local 
level is essential to provide proper direction and coordination. Utica was 
fortunate in having men of foresight at the head of its civie organizations 
during a period when the economic pattern of the community was changing. 

Among the many civic and business organizations in Utica, the chamber of 
commerce was the most active in the promotion of the community as an advan- 
tageous location for industry. The chamber’s program of industrial promotion 
was initiated under the presidency of James Capps (1940-46), an imaginative 
retail merchant. In 1945, the chamber of commerce set up a separate entity, 
the Utica Industrial Corp., which was authorized to buy and sell property so 
that plants and sites could be provided for new or expanding industries. In 
1946, the industrial-business development division of the chamber was estab- 
lished, financed by a special fund, to interest firms in the advantages of the city. 
Vincent R. Corrou, former mayor of Utica (1935-42) and former State senator 
(1945-46), was appointed as director of the new division. His job was to sell 
Utica as a site for new industries and to aid local firms in expanding in the 
area. 
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During this same period there were developments on the State scene that were 
to have an important bearing on Utica’s future. In 1944, the Division of Com- 
merce, a branch of the New York State Executive Department, was given de- 
partmental status following the adoption of a constitutional amendment. The 
department of commerce was expanded and regional offices were established in 
the major cities of the State. To carry out a program of attracting industry 
into New York, the department hired representatives to visit firms in and out of 
the State. All the resources of the department of commerce were available and 
utilized in Utica’s drive for industry. 

Although the Utica Chamber of Commerce and the New York State Depart- 
ment of Commerce worked together on many occasions, it was teamwork and 
cooperation of the closest order that brought to Utica the first of the three major 
firms that have located there in the postwar period—the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Co. 

On March 27, 1946, the department of commerce was informed by its regional 
manager in the Elmira area of a potential industrial prospect. This “tip” re- 
sulted from a conversation the regional manager had with a Pennsylvania news- 
paper publisher who mentioned that the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., with plants 
in Cleveland and Detroit, was looking for new quarters for its Cleveland opera- 
tions. Thus began a 2-year campaign to attract this company to New York State. 

Within a week a representative of the company was conducted through several 
plants in various parts of New York; the possibility of constructing a new plant 
was also discussed. Company officers expressed interest in seeing other facilities 
in the State and the tour was arranged, but no existing plant met all the re 
quirements set up by the firm. 

Among the contacts arranged by the department was one with James Capps, 
president of the Utica Chamber of Commerce, who offered to get together a 
group of prominent citizens to call on Chicago Pneumatic officials and explain 
the advantages of Utica. 

After many months of negotiations the company was presented with a “pack- 
age” which included a statistical analysis of the area, construction plans for a 
400,000-square-foot plant, complete with architect’s sketch, and an offer to deed 
to the company a 77-acre site in the town of Frankfort, just outside Utica. 
Several months were spent in investigating details of the package, inspecting the 
site and conferring with local leaders. Chicago Pneumatic then indicated that 
it would accept the offer and on January 21, 1948, the company publicly an- 
nounced its decision to build a plant. 

One last obstacle had to be removed. According to the law, Chicago Pneu- 
matic’s favorable out-of-State employment experience could not be considered in 
determining its tax rate for unemployment insurance—all new firms were taxed 
at the maximum, 2.7 percent of payroll. A campaign was started to have the 
law changed to allow the consideration of out-of-State employment in establish- 
ing labor-stability records. Through the efforts of Utica civic leaders, the State 
department of commerce and others, the joint legislative committee on industrial 
and labor conditions interested itself in the case and sponsored the necessary 
corrective legislation, which was passed and signed by the Governor in early 
1948. 

In February of that year, the Utica Industrial Corp. exercised its option and 
paid $13,000 for 65 acres of land; then followed a purchase for $24,000 of some 
12 acres necessary to round out the site. In March the deed for the 77 acres 
was turned over to Chicago Pneumatic and shortly thereafter ground was broken 
for a $3-million, 500,000-square-foot plant. 

In May 1949, production began in the new factory, employing a nucleus of 
skilled workmen transferred from Cleveland. Employment gradually rose until 
it reached over 2,000, most of whom were men. 

Why did the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. choose to relocate in the Utica area 
in preference to the many other communities that were interested in the com- 
pany? Undoubtedly, the primary factor in favor of Utica was the availability 
of a large supply of male labor at satisfactory wage rates, but there were other 
important considerations. The enthusiastic cooperation of civic leaders and local 
municipal officials created an atmosphere which appeared very attractive to com- 
pany officers. The city of Utica extended sewer lines to the corporate limits 
even though the plant was located in the adjoining town of Frankfort, and pro- 
vided assurances of police and fire protection. Furthermore, there was a local 
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history of stable labor relations in the metalworking industries. The promised 
cooperation, backed up by concrete actions, clinched the deal. 

(The second article will discuss the coming of other new firms and an em- 
ployee-training program.) 


(This is the second of two articles which summarize a thesis written by Harold 
Rubin in fulfillment of the requirements for a master’s degree at Syracuse 
University. The first article, published in the October issue, discussed the 
decline of the textile industry and the efforts which brought Chicago Pneu- 
matic Tool Co. to the area.) 


New firms (continued) 

The General Electric Co. was the second major firm to move into the area and 
its decision to do so has had a tremendous effect on Utica’s economy. In the 
beginning—1945—tthe company decided to build radios in the city. In 1950, 
General Electric selected Utica as the site of a new plant to make lightweight 
military electronics equipment. As a result, two of the company’s product 
departments are centered in Utica: the radio receiver department and the light 
military electronics department. In addition, the city is the headquarters of 
General Electric’s new radio and television division and all home radios and 
phonographs are engineered and manufactured in Utica. 

The company became interested in locating a plant in the area in 1944 and, 
working with the Utica Chamber of Commerce, selected and leased an existing 
building on Bleecker Street which formerly had served producers of luggage and 
stoves. The plant was officially named the Utica Receiver Works, part of the 
company’s radio and television department which was centered in Syracuse. 
The first radios were turned out there in 1946. 

The growth of the company’s radio business since then has been tremendous, 
especially in the past 10 years. The one-millionth clock radio came off the pro- 
duction line in 1950, the two-millionth in 1953, and the three-millionth radio in 
1955. Production from then on forged ahead year after year and expansions 
of the physical plant have accompanied the increase in output. 

Two additions have been made to the Bleecker Street plant, now owned by 
General Electric. The latest of these has just been completed. Originally, the 
plant was devoted to the assembly of radios. Subsequently, however, the com- 
pany decided to add facilities for manufacturing some components. Radio coils 
were first turned out there in 1950; molding machines capable of producing all 
the various kinds of plastic cabinets were installed in 1952; and production 
of speakers was started in 1956. 

All of the radio receiver department’s engineering activities are housed in a 
former textile mill on Broad Street which the company took over in 1956. In 
1958, General Electric centered production of home phonographs in another 
former cotton mill on Broad Street. 

In the meantime, another of General Electric’s divisions became interested 
in Utica. In 1950, the State department of commerce learned that General 
Electric was seeking four plant sites with a good labor supply and located not 
too near its present operations in Schenectady. The industrial location services 
of the department were immediately offered to the company. General Electric 
revealed that it was interested in a one-story building of at least 200,000 square 
feet, located more than 50 miles from Syracuse. The alert Utica Chamber of 
Commerce learned of the company’s interest because of continuous contacts with 
the firm. When the chamber realized that none of Utica’s existing facilities met 
General Electric’s specifications, it investigated the area for a possible location 
and found a site, known as the George Hatfield estate, just outside the city line 
in the town of New Hartford. The chamber of commerce and a Utica group, 
led by Vincent Corrou, working with the department of commerce, succeeded in 
getting General Electric’s agreement to build an electronics plant on the Hatfield 
estate site. 

The company bought the land it needed and built its French Road plant, 
present headquarters for the light military electronics department. 
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The city administration cooperated in the project by making some zoning 
changes, providing storm sewers and improving streets leading to the site. In 
addition the city guaranteed General Electric complete fire and police protection. 

Construction of the plant began in 1951; hiring commenced early in 1953 and 
within a short time employment passed the 2,000 mark. 

General Electric initially located in Utica because of the availability of labor 
at reasonable wage rates and the distance of the city from its centers of opera- 
tions in Syracuse and Schenectady. This proximity led to ease of supervision. 
Other important considerations, which are usually taken for granted in New 
York State, were good transportation facilities, efficient municipal services, and 
ample public utilities. The active cooperation of all community elements was 
a deciding factor in influencing General Electric to enter Utica, and the com- 
pany’s previous favorable experience in the area was an obvious inducement to 
expand there. Thus, available labor, good labor relations, and an enlightened 
community attitude were key factors in bringing to Utica what is now the 
largest employer in the area. 

Sometimes governmental and civic groups play only a minor role in bringing 
a new industry into a community. Such was the case on June 15, 1951, when 
the news broke with banner headlines in the Utica Observer-Dispatch which 
read, “Bendix Coming Here, Will Employ 2,000.” The Bendix Aviation Corp. 
had decided to purchase the Utica plant of the Continental Can Co. It was also 
announced that a new Utica Division of Bendix would be established to manu- 
facture products for the military services. For the most part, the Bendix state- 
ment was a surprise to the community. Of course, this meant that Continental 
Can was leaving the area. Its $2.5 million modern structure had been designed 
for the employment of 2,000 but, when the announcement of the sale to Bendix 
was made, only 300 persons were employed there. As the ownership changed 
hands, Bendix immediately hired some of Continental’s supervisory staff and 
made arrangements to employ as many of the remaining workers as possible. 

The move of Bendix Aviation Corp. to Utica faced considerable opposition 
when it was learned that the company intended to manufacture jet engines. 
Local property owners, fearing that the jet engines might be tested at. the plant, 
objected to the change in zoning from light industrial to heavy industrial. After 
heated debate, the zoning changes were made and Bendix was permitted to 
produce aircraft engines. 

The company started production in Utica late in 1951, and by 1953 employ- 
ment had passed the 1,500 mark. Some of the staff was brought into the area, 
but most of the employees were local residents. In setting up operations, Bendix 
was pleasantly surprised to find an unusually large pool of skilled labor. 

Bendix entered Utica during the height of the Korean war, when armaments 
were required in a hurry. The availability of the plant of Continental Can, 
together with the supply of skilled help, brought to the city this, the third major 
oe to locate there permanently in the decade following the end of World 

ar II. 

The entry of the new firms was not without problems. While most of the 
employees were hired locally, some of the supervisory personnel were brought 
in from the outside. This was particularly true in the case of Chicago Pneu- 
matic, which transferred operations to Utica rather than starting anew. The 
arrival of hundreds of people aggravated an acute housing shortage that had 
existed for many years. The situation was so bad that production at the plant 
was delayed because the transferred staff could not find local living quarters. 
Attempts made to build rental housing were hampered by antiquated regulations. 

After strenuous efforts by Vincent Corrou of the chamber of commerce and 
the city administration, certain zoning changes were made which permitted the 
construction of garden-type apartments. Thereupon, Chicago Pneumatic an- 
nounced that it would build a 100-unit development for its supervisory staff to 
help expedite production at the plant. As more dwelling units were built in the 
city and suburban areas, the situation eased and this firm withdrew from the 
housing field. The coming of General Electric and Bendix Aviation did not 
result in a similar tightening of housing conditions, for they brought in fewer 
outside personnel, and a pickup in home building had somewhat alleviated the 
shortage by the time they began to operate. 
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The changing industrial pattern in Utica from 1951 to 1953 can be seen in 
the accompanying table, which lists the 12 leading employers at each time. 
In this 2-year period, three of the six textile firms dropped from the list. (Two 
of the three others had closed local operations by the end of 1955 and the third 
left in 1959.) In 1951, three of the four largest firms were textile producers; 
only 2 years later, all four of the largest companies were durable-goods 
manufacturers. 

Since 1953, there have been other changes and expansions. The Remington 
Rand Division of Sperry Rand, Inc., bought the 730,000-square-foot plant for- 
merly occupied by Savage Arms, and employs about 1,000 workers there in 
making electronic data-processing equipment. Kelsey-Hayes Co. acquired Utica 
Drop Forge & Tool Co. for continued manufacture of tools, and of blades and 
buckets for jet aircraft, and built two new plants in the area. One of these, 
at New Hartford, is specially designed for vacuum induction melting of alloys; 
the other, at Whitestown, turns out jet turbine blades and buckets. Total 
employment by Kelsey-Hayes in the area is around 2,000. 

Although the surplus of labor was one of the major assets of Utica, the skills 
of the workers did not always match the needs of the employers. The increased 
specialization within industry had created a demand for relatively fewer 
skilled workers and more semiskilled. The area’s reservoir of manpower was 
largely in the semiskilled category. Within a comparatively short time in the 
early 1950’s, 5,000 workers were absorbed by three firms alone—Bendix Aviation, 
General Electric, and Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co.2 Employment in the area 
by these firms rose from less than 2,000 persons in 1951 to 7,000 2 years later. 
As these companies were expanding and hiring, the textile companies were 
closing down and laying off. For the most part, the job experience of the textile 
workers was different from that required in the rising durable-goods industries. 
A curious mixture of a labor shortage and a labor surplus existed side by side 
in Utica. 

The training program 

The unusual problem confronting Utica early in 1952—a shortage of workers 
in the metalworking and electronics industries but an excess of textile workers— 
prompted action by the New York State Department of Labor. The expansion 
programs of the large firms were known. Bendix Aviation, General Electric, 
and Utica Drop Forge & Tool expected to employ several thousand additional 
workers by the end of the year. Many skilled persons would be needed, but 
the majority of the jobs could be filled by semiskilled and relatively unskilled 
workers. Before the mass of unskilled labor could be hired, however, the key 
skilled and semiskilled posts had to be manned. Meanwhile, several thousand 
textile workers were jobless, with little hope of finding employment in their 
own occupations. 

The area labor market was analyzed by the department of labor to deter- 
mine the skills needed and those available. It was found that men with various 
types of training in machine-shop operations and in electronics were in demand. 

At a meeting of community leaders held in Utica on April 17, 1952, the in- 
dustrial commissioner, State department of labor, proposed the following plan, 
prepared after the facts had been carefully studied : 

1. The formation of a community employment committee drawn from the 
leaders of the various groups in the city. 

2. Action by the community to obtain commitments from expanding indus- 
tries to hire the unemployed textile workers. 

3. Analyses of the jobs to be filled with the aid of Employment Service job 
analysts. 

4. Testing of each displaced textile worker by the Employment Service to 
discover useful aptitudes. 

5. Referral of those showing useful aptitudes to employers for screening. 

6. Training either in a plant or in vocational schools for those persons selected 
by employers, with a promise of a job at the end of training. 

The Utica Community Action Committee was appointed by the president of 
the chamber of commerce to carry out the proposals. The 23-man group chosen 
included business leaders, union officers, representatives from State and local 
government, and educators. Two subcommittees were appointed: a job op- 
portunities subcommittee to determine the present and anticipated labor de- 
mand in the area, and a training subcommittee to investigate the availability 


1In addition, several thousand workers were hired at the electronics center at the 
Griffiss Air Force Base, Rome, 15 miles west of Utica. 
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of training facilities in the community and to initiate courses to meet industry’s 
needs. The manager of the Utica Employment Office was appointed secretary 
of both subcommittees since the employment service was to provide most of 
the staff work. 

The job opportunities subcommittee conducted a mail questionnaire and found 
that over 4,400 workers would be needed by April 1953. However, 2,700 of these, 
almost all male, would require training before they could be hired. Most of 
the job openings would be in the metalworking industries, with the primary 
need for persons trained in blueprint reading, shop mathematics, precision 
measurement, and machine-tool operations. 

The training subcommittee surveyed the costs and availability of training 
facilities and reported that the local high schools had machine shop classrooms 
which could be used at no charge to the trainees. Utica College of Syracuse 
University was prepared to offer a long-term, college-level course in electronics 
specifically designed to meet the requirements of industry. The New York State 
Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences (later to be known as the Mohawk Valley 
Technical Institute) was ready to give courses in machine shop practices and 
electronics. Since the State institute was required by law to charge a tuition 
fee for all extension courses, the committee concentrated on setting up classes 
at public high schools, minimizing the financial problem for those who qualified 
for training. 

Cooperation in getting the program underway was provided by various organ- 
izations and agencies. The Employment Service screened prospective trainees 
through the use of a battery of aptitude tests. Members of the Oneida County 
Medical Society provided free medical examinations to insure that persons 
trained would be physically acceptable to industry. The Rotary Club arranged 
loans for those who needed to pay tuition for their courses. Trainees who 
completed a course of instruction were placed through the employment service. 

A pilot training course in machine shop practice (including blueprint read- 
ing and inspector techniques) was inaugurated on May 26 at the Utica Free 
Academy, a public high school, less than a month and a half after the indus- 
trial commissioner’s proposals were made. ‘Twenty-three trainess enrolled in 
this 6-week course and half the group received jobs before their training was 
completed. 

The training program grew until, by the end of May, more than 400 former 
textile workers had taken the aptitude-screening tests given by the employment 
service. Those who showed ability to make use of training were referred to 
appropriate courses, while others were counseled about existing job opportunities. 

Typing courses for women were set up at Utica Free Academy and New York 
Mills High School. Courses in machine-tool operation were also given at New 
York Mills. A 42-week course in electronics was offered by Utica College at a 
cost of $300; 51 persons were enrolled when the program began on August 4. 
Particular interest in this course was expressed by General Hlectric, Bendix 
Aviation, and Griffiss Air Force Base, all of which needed repairmen, testers, 
and circuit checkers. A similar course in electronics was started at the State 
institute. The need for skilled people in this field was so great that two more 
classes were added at the institute in September and a fourth in the following 
January. 

In addition to these classes, established with the cooperation of the Utica 
Community Action Committee, some nonsponsored courses were given. For 
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example, 25 men took training in machine-shop techniques at Utica Technical 
High School. A few of the larger firms, such as Bendix Aviation, Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool, and Utica Drop Forge & Tool, conducted in-service training 
programs. General Electric initiated an apprenticeship course for toolmakers 
and machinists. Informal on-the-job training was all that was necessary for 
some of the less skilled jobs offered by industry. 

Despite the various courses being given, the number of trainees was insufficient 
to meet the needs of the expanding metalworking industries in the fall of 1952, 
Thereafter, the training subcommittee met many times to seek means for in- 
creasing the number of semiskilled workers. The committee faced three basic 
problems: a lack of physically fit, young, textile workers who could qualify 
for the newer jobs being offered; a lack of teachers to conduct the training 
courses; and a lack of measuring instruments, especially in the public high 
schools. 

To help meet the first deficiency the committee publicized the need for trainees 
and the job opportunities that awaited those with the required skills. An ex- 
tensive drive, using radio, newspapers, and leaflets, informed the public about the 
machine-tool courses, the steps to be followed to take advantage of the program 
and the higher wages paid in the metalworking industries. The theme of the 
drive was, “Remember that for every machine-tool operator, 10 to 20 production 
workers may be employed.” The campaign was successful; more than 275 
applications were received for machine-shop training. Thus, the training pro- 
gram, originally established to integrate the former textile workers into other 
industries, was expanded to include all applicants who met the age, physical, 
and aptitude requirements. 

The lack of teachers was the next bottleneck. Instructors could be recruited 
from industry to train the future metalworkers, but these men had to be licensed 
by the State before they could teach in the public school system. The State 
education department offered to assist prospective instructors to meet licensing 
requirements. The entire training program was operated on the local level, 
but financial assistance was granted under a long-established State program. 

The necessary measuring instruments were supplied by local manufacturers 
and, although courses were delayed somewhat because of the lack of teachers, a 
rather full schedule was in progress by the spring of 1953. 

During the early part of the program at the high schools, machine-shop classes 
were conducted 4 hours a night, 5 nights a week for 8 weeks. This type of 
class was satisfactory for those not working full time, but many persons could not 
participate in so intensive a course. In the fall of 1953, therefore, the schedule 
was revised to provide classes 2 nights a week for 20 weeks. This program also 
appealed to employed textile workers who wanted to learn a new trade as protec- 
tion against possible closings. 

After its initial experience in conducting an electronics class, Utica College, 
instituted a new, broader program in September 1953. Classes were conducted 
2 nights a week for 45 weeks with tuition reduced to $225. The availability 
of well-paid openings in the local electronics industry provided the incentive for 
enrollment in the course. 


2In addition to State aid of $2.50 per 40-minute class or $7.50 for a typical 2-hour 
session, there also was available Federal aid for one-half the teacher’s salary, not to exceed 
$5 per session or $500 per year per teacher. 
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Relatively rapid expansion in the area's nonmanvtacturing industries wos a striking development in the 
period 1950-57. Employment in such industries increased by 35 percent, compared with a three-percent gain 
in the manufacturing field. Each industry in the nonmanfacturing field increased its work force over the period 


in manyfacturing, employment in the machinery industries doubled; this, together with growth in other 
durable-goods industries, more than offset the drastic decline in textiles and other nondurables. 


In the recession year 1958 (not shown on the chart because of changes in industrial classification which 
impair comparability), manufacturing employment declined bet the nonmanufacturing work force rose. 


Greate and Herkimer covetion ‘includes maceboncovt monetac turing 
'Covsced by Unemployment \neor@oce Source: MES. Dept. of Letor, Div, af Employment 
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Ultimately, more than 1,000 persons participated in the program sponsored 
by the Utica Community Action Committee. Several hundred men who com- 
pleted the lengthy electronics courses were able to supply the killed manpower 
that was necessary for the growing electronics industry in Utica and in Rome 
(Griffiss Air Force Base). A larger number of men completed the machine 
shop courses and took jobs in the expanding metalworking plants. The train- 
ing did not turn textile workers into toolmakers, but it did enable the men to 
learn the fundamentals of the trade. The new workers received additional 
training on the job, but it was the classroom training that enabled them to be 
hired initially, Many men continued to take courses to improve their pros- 
pects for advancement. Even experienced machinists enrolled in the advanced 
courses as they saw the benefits of training. 

The great majority of former textile workers, however, never took part in 
the training program. Most of the men were too old or could not satisfy the 
rigorous physical and medical requirements. It was the younger men among 
the displaced workers who gained directly from the program. When these had 
been placed in the key positions, it became possible to hire some of the former 
textile workers, without training, as unskilled labor in the new and expanding 
plants. Additional unskilled jobs became available as workers in the durable- 
goods plants were upgraded after training. The educational program did not 
create jobs, but fitted local people for the jobs that did exist, supplying man- 
power for the rapidly changing industry of Utica at minimum cost. Thus, 
labor, industry, and the community all benefited. 

The self-help program of training to aid workers and industry received na- 
tionwide publicity via radio, newspapers, and magazines. The publicity, focus- 
ing attention on Utica, presented an opportunity which the chamber of com- 
merce seized by sending reprints of the favorable notices to industrialists 
throughout the United States to demonstrate what the community could do for 
them. 


Community benefits 

The community benefited permanently through recognition of the value of 
industrial training and adult education. Labor organizations, increasingly 
aware of the growing interest in education, sponsored extension courses, given 
by Cornell University in Utica. These well-attended classes led to better labor 
relations and greater participation in community affairs by union members and 
their families. 

Education in Utica has come closer to meeting community needs than it did 
before. This is particularly true of the adult-education program in the high 
schools and of the extension courses of the Mohawk Valley Technical Institute, 
where a number of courses have been designed to meet the specific require- 
ments of industry. The Utica Community Action Committee ceased as an active 
organization in 1954, but the courses it helped to sponsor are still being 
given. 

Many people, with diverse backgrounds, successfully worked together in the 
Utica Community Action Committee. The executives and middle-management 
groups of the leading companies, labor leaders and government officials worked 
shoulder to shoulder on a project for the common good. The enthusiastic efforts 
of the many individuals and groups in making the training program a success 
helped bring about a new spirit in the community. This unity has resulted in 
public and civic improvements, and is making Utica a more attractive com- 
munity in which to live and work. 

In addition to drastic changes on the industrial front, there have been many 
improvements in the community’s facilities during the past decade, For ex- 
ample, Utica, the central city of a metropolitan area, lacked a modern airport 
and regularly scheduled flights in the 1940’s. After several years of planning, 
the county-sponsored Oneida County Airport was completed in 1950 at a cost of 
some $3 million. At this field, served by Mohawk Airlines, 50,000 passengers 
were enplaned in 1958. At the end of last year, this airline moved its executive 
offices from Ithaca to the Oneida County Airport, where it occupies a new 3-story 
building, which also contains facilities for maintenance, overhaul and train- 
ing. The structure was financed by an Oneida County bond issue, amortized 
over 25 years, and is being paid for by Mohawk through monthly rentals. 

At one time, Utica was the largest city in the State without an institution 
of higher learning. This is no longer true. The location there in 1946 of both 
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Utica College of Syracuse University and the New York State Institute of Ap- 
plied Arts and Sciences (now called the Mohawk Valley Technical Institute) 
removed the vacuum that existed in the community’s educational system.’ In 
addition to the usual day session, an extensive array of evening courses affords 
many workers the opportunity for advanced education at these institutions. 
Both have started expansion on their respective new campus sites to take care 
of the growing needs of the area. 

The city’s public schools have been modernized and enlarged according to the 
schedule of the master plan promulgated in 147. Rapid population growth in 
the suburbs has necessitated the building of many new schools there. 

The unions have played a significant role in sponsoring educational programs 
for their members. The business community has also demonstrated a very 
practical interest in education. Several local companies, including Utica Drop 
Forge & Tool and Utica Mutual Insurance, have donated scholarships to the 
Mohawk Valley Technical Institute. A number of firms have paid tuition for 
foremen and supervisors at the 2-year training course in “middle management” 
techniques given by Utica Coilege under the sponsorship of the Industrial Com- 
mittee of the Utica YMCA. The new companies attracted to Utica brought 
with them a group of young public-spirited executives, who quickly adapted 
themselves to the community and participated actively in civic affairs. 

The greater attention paid to education has had many subsidiary effects, in- 
cluding heightened interest in civic affairs. Citizens of Utica have a better un- 
derstanding of their community’s needs and can act in concert. The success 
of the hospital drive, which has increased hospital bed capacity in the city from 
600 in 1951 to 800 now, the community chest campaigns and other programs can 
be traced to the greater civic pride of the inhabitants. A $3 million municipal 
auditorium has just been built. The completion of this facility has further 
enhanced Utica’s advantages as a center for regional and local conventions, 

The tangible and intangible changes that have taken place in Utica in the 
past decade have made it a more pleasant community to live in, while increasing 
its desirability as a location for industry. Although much progress has been 
made on the community level, more remains to be done in housing, offstreet 
parking, zoning, rehabilitation of blighted areas and allied problems. Con- 
tinuous professional planning for the past 12 years has resulted in a proposed 
master plan for urban renewal, arterial roads, other improvements and a long- 
range guide for orderly development. Utica has found the tools for action, 
however—cooperation, hard work, and organization of all the community’s re- 
sources. The continued success of Utica will depend upon its ability to antici- 
pate future economic shifts and to focus all its resources on maintenance of a 
high level of employment. 


For THE REcoRD— 


A young inventor has transformed his ideas into a successful business in the 
Western New York village of Arcade, near Buffalo. In the early forties, Charles 
N. Aronson developed a mechanical device known as a positioner which facili- 
tates the welding of metal parts. Today, this precision instrument is being 
used by some 600 customers, including Federal atomic laboratories, arsenals, 
and guided-missile centers. His firm, the Aronson Machine Co., now has an 
annual sales volume exceeding $1 million, employs about 70 persons and occupies 
a new, modern plant in Arcade. 

The device invented by Aronson is based on the principle that when objects 
are in balance they can be moved with only a slight pressure. In practice, 
the workpiece is balanced on the positioner by means of a few simple adjust- 
ments. Thereafter, little effort is required by the worker in placing the piece 
in any desired position. The “Aronson universal balance positioner” is made 
in various capacities ranging from 25 to 4,000 pounds. 

The company recently introduced what it believes is the highest rated weld- 
ing positioner on the market. This is its 350,000-pound “Excalibur” model, 


8 Mohawk College, a branch of the Associated Colleges of Upper New York State, was 
also operated in Utica by the State of New York from 1946 to 1948, on a temporary 
basis, to help accommodate the postwar surge of college students. 
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which is used in welding atomic-reactor vessels and in refinishing the bells and 
hoppers of steel furnaces. 

Before moving into its present plant late in 1956, the firm occupied an old 
brick building in Arcade which had previously served as a cheese warehouse, 
a kerosene distribution point, and an automotive garage. After purchasing the 
structure in 1946, the Aronsons converted it into a factory except for a small 
area in the rear, which they reserved for their living quarters. The new com- 
pany began operations in March 1946, with two employees in addition to the 
Aronsons and their son. Work during these early years consisted of jobbing 
orders that required machine shop processing. The uncertainties of such opera- 
tions prompted Aronson to specialize in the manufacture of his positioner. By 
the close of that year, four such units had been sold. In 1949, the Navy ordered 
eight positioners, and sales that year climbed to over $52,000. By June 1951, 
orders were on hand for $218,000 from Air Force suppliers and a 2,000-square- 
foot addition had been made to the plant. The sales volume of the growing con- 
cern exceeded a half million dollars in 1955 and larger quarters became 
necessary. 

The decision to build the new plant in Arcade was explained recently by the 
firm’s owner and founder, Charles N. Aronson, who remarked: ‘We were heart- 
ened by the excellent cooperation and help provided by local businessmen and 
village officials in securing a suitable plant site. We also were influenced to a 
large degree by the fine highway and rail connections afforded here. Arcade 
is served by the Pennsylvania and Attica and Arcade Railroads, which link 
the village with nearby Buffalo and all of the Nation’s other industrial centers. 

“Our loyal and skilled employees in Arcade were probably the biggest reason 
for our choosing to build here. Since our success in this venture was largely 
made possible by the people of Arcade, we feel they should share in it with us.” 
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THE BUSINESS SITUATION 


Despite increases in most nonmanufacturing fields, there was a decline in the 
seasonally adjusted index of business activity for New York State in August 
because of the nationwide steel strike. A 1-point drop from July reduced the 
index for August to 136 (1947-49=100)., This was 2 points below the alltime 
peak established in April, but 7 points above the August 1958 level. Reflecting 
conditions in the steel industry, the factory output component of the index regis- 
tered a decline of 3 points from July to August, after allowance for seasonal 
influences. This was partially offset by increases in all but one of the six other 
components. 

Nonagricultural employment in the State rose in August. A gain of 24,000 
over the level of the previous month brought the August total to 5,973,000, some 
34,000 above that of the like month of last year. Hirings in manufacturing 
and construction largely accounted for the current increase. Seasonal upswings 
in the apparel and food groups led the expansion of the manufacturing work 
force in August. The total for that month, 1,859,000, was 23,000 above that for 
both July of this year and August of last year. The nondurable goods indus- 
tries advanced almost 5 percent from July to August, but durable goods were 
down 3 percent. In the latter sector, the primary metals group (including steel) 
was chiefly responsible for the drop (see chart). 

A 7-week downtrend in the unemployment insurance claim load was reversed 
in September (see chart). Virtually all of the 30,000 striking steelworkers in 
the State completed their 7-week waiting period in that month and became 
eligible for benefits. The strike had idled an additional 7,100 nonsteel workers 
here by September 23. Most were railroad employees who are protected under 
the Federal Railroad Retirement Act. The remaining layoffs were chiefly in 
metals and machinery manufacturing, trucking, and water shipping. In the 
week ended September 25, an estimated 237,500 persons filed claims, compared 
with the year’s low of 217,000 of 4 weeks earlier. A year ago, the total for the 
like week was 287,000. 

Automobile producers turned out 1960 models at an increasing pace in Sep- 
tember, but steel shortages began to cause layoffs in some plants supplying parts 
and accessories. One major automobile maker reported that steel supplies on 
hand were only sufficient to continue its production of cars and trucks through 
the latter part of October. Similarly, the Institute of Appliance Manufacturers 
stated that a sizable part of production would have to be halted by mid-October. 

Employment conditions have improved significantly in two major labor market 
areas and one smaller one in New York, according to the U.S. Labor Department. 
In September, New York City was removed from the Department’s substantial 
labor-surplus list, leaving only three of the State’s seven major areas still in 
that category. Rochester, with 3 percent or less of the labor force unemployed, 
was also upgraded, as job opportunities slightly outnumbered jobseekers. With 
the removal of Batavia from the surplus-labor list, there were still 11 smaller 
areas classified as having serious unemployment problems, compared with the 
15 which have appeared on the list some time during this year. 


1 August data are preliminary. 
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New YorK METROPOLITAN REGION STUDY 


“Anatomy of a Metropolis” by Edgar M. Hoover and Raymond Vernon is the 
first of nine volumes to be published by the Harvard University Press presenting 
the results of a 3-year study of the 22-county New York metropolitan region. 
The project was undertaken by the Graduate School of Public Administration, 
Harvard University, for the Regional Plan Association, Inc., and was financed 
by $600,000 in grants from the Ford Foundation and the Rockefeller Bros. Fund. 

This first volume is subtitled “The Changing Distribution of People and Jobs 
Within the New York Metropolitan Region.” In a foreword, Prof. Edward §S. 
Mason describes the project as “neither a blueprint for action nor an analysis 
of metropolitan government,” but “a necessary prelude to future planning studies 
of the region and to well-considered recommendations for governmental action.” 
The authors trace the movements of population and industries within the region, 
distinguishing the core (Manhattan, Brooklyn, the Bronx, and Queens Boroughs, 
New York; and Hudson County, N.J.), the inner ring of counties surrounding the 
core (Richmond, Nassau, Westchester in New York; Passaic, Bergen, Essex, 
Union in New Jersey) and the outer ring (Suffolk, Rockland, Orange, Putnam,,. 
and Dutchess Counties in New York; Fairfield County, Conn.; and Morris, 
Somerset, Middlesex, and Monmouth Counties in New Jersey). Within the core, 
special attention is given to the central business district of Manhattan. 

Although the five counties of the core still account for more than half the 
region’s residents and almost two-third of the jobs, there has been a persistent 
outward trend to the less-congested rings in recent years. This trend has gained 
impetus as current developments in transportation, such as circumferential high- 
ways and the use of piggyback rail freight, have tended to equalize the advan- 
tages of locations in the various parts of the region. The central business 
district of Manhattan, however, continues to hold a distinct advantage for small 
manufacturers who gain from the “shared facilities” available there, for whole- 
sale firms whose primary function is selling, for retailers of shopping goods, for 
corporate headquarters, and for the many specialized firms serving these groups. 

The authors see no evidence of a reversal of the trend for growing families to 
move to the suburbs from the core and the older centers of the rings. Thus, 
the suburban sections of the inner ring counties are likely to continue to grow 
in population and job opportunities. Expansion may be expected also in the 
outer ring, where the relatively undeveloped areas will permit a wide choice in 
the location of plants. Western Suffolk County and the valleys of Westchester 
and Rockland Counties are cited as having especially good prospects for indus- 
trial growth. 

In concluding their glance into the future, the authors are careful to point out 
that “these pages carry the seeds of the forces which may make reality very 
different from the projections. In that event, in describing what might have 
been, this book will have served one of its major purposes.” 

Judging by this first volume, the series will have value for many groups of 
readers. The analysis is presented in a readable style which should appeal to 
the thoughtful layman who is concerned with metropolitan problems because of 
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their effect on his daily living. The material gathered in special surveys, 
described in detail in the appendixes, will interest those who already have an 
intimate knowledge of the area and its economic development. Topics covered 
in the appendixes include employment estimates for groups of industries, factory 
construction costs at alternative sites, factors influencing variability in con- 
struction costs, computation of tax levels, comparative cost of office space, 
journey-to-work patterns of persons working in the region, and indexes of 
occupational specialization. Both the description and the more technical matter 
will be valuable to students of urban problems throughout the country and in 
other lands, since many of the problems discussed are universal. 


For THE RECORD 


The Watertown Division of the New York Air Brake Co., formerly devoted 
exclusively to the manufacture of equipment for railroads, has won an im- 
portant place for itself in the aircraft and missile fields. Activities in these 
new areas have resulted in a substantial enlargement of research, test and 
assembly facilities at Watertown, including the formation of a section to han- 
dle the “Stratopower” line of aircraft hydraulic accessories. <A long-range 
expansion program is also underway to supply similar products for industrial 
applications under the trade name of “Dynapower.” 

Hydraulic systems are currently being produced by the Watertown Division 
for some 46 uses in 28 different missile systems and for many military and 
commercial aircraft. “Stratopower” pumps, for example, control the flight 
of the Bomarch missile, the Boeing KC-135 tanker plane and the B-52 bomber. 
The pumps, valves and motors that are manufactured at the upstate plant are 
used to operate control surfaces, landing gear and gun turrets. They also 
power fans, generators, air conditioners, cargo winches and other auxiliaries. 
In accomplishing these tasks, hydraulic fluid is pressurized by the pump and 
delivered to a hydraulic motor or actuator where it is converted into mechani- 
cal power. 

The Watertown plant is the largest of New York Air Brake’s five manufac- 
turing divisions. It contains over 800,000 square feet of floor space and is 
situated on a 250-acre tract. At present, about 2,000 persons are employed at 
the plant. The company’s headquarters are at 230 Park Ave., New York City, 
from which all domestic and foreign operations are directed. 

Prior to World War II, the Watertown Division specialized in the manu- 
facture of railroad equipment. Even today, a large share of its sales volume 
comes from airbrakes, track sanders and related devices for railroad locomo- 
tives and passenger and freight cars. During the war, New York Air Brake 
embarked on a diversification program which included the acquisition of a 
hydraulics firm whose operations were later transferred to Watertown. The 
upstate plant entered the military aircraft accessory market, thereafter branch- 
ing into commercial aircraft and, more recently, into the missile program. 

Foundry products are another of the division’s new ventures. Gray-iron cast- 
ings are now sold to makers of household appliances in addition to supplying 
the plant’s requirements and those of other divisions of the company. The 
plant’s foundry consists of five cupolas and a direct-are electric furnace, which 
are capable of turning out 125 tons of iron on each shift. From a nonferrous 
foundry comes aluminum and specially formulated brass and bronze. Modern 
facilities are installed for fabricating molds, patterns and cores as well as 
for the entire casting operation. All castings for airborne installations receive 
an X-ray inspection, since they must withstand internal pressures as high as 
5,000 pounds per square inch and exposures to 50 times the force of gravity. 
At the plant are some 1,000 production machine tools of all shapes, sizes and 
descriptions which handle every conceivable production process to tolerances 
measured in light bands. 

Philip R. Fortune, vice president and general manager of New York Air 
Brake’s Watertown Division, describes the industrial climate of northern New 
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York in these words: “Our experience in doing business in Watertown has been 
very favorable indeed. All forms of transportation—rail, highway, air, and 
water—are at our disposal. Watertown is on the New York Central Railroad 
and has a fine municipal airport. The St. Lawrence Seaway, which opened this 
area to oceangoing vessels, is another outstanding advantage for industry. 
Watertown also has an adequate supply of workers readily adaptable to special- 
ized training. 

‘This area offers much in the way of recreation. Only a few miles north of 
Watertown, State parks dot the banks and islands of the St. Lawrence River in 
the Thousand Islands region. Other major recreational attractions are Lake 
Ontario, which is several miles to the west, and the Adirondack Mountains to 
the east.” 

From horse-drawn carriages to electronic devices—the changing product line 
of James Cunningham, Son & Co., Inc., has paralleled that of the Nation’s tech- 
nological history. The willingness and ability to adapt to new markets has 
enabled the 120-year-old company to lay claim to being Rochester’s oldest manu- 
facturing concern. Currently, the firm employs about 50 persons and turns out 
crossbar switches and switching systems for a variety of industrial and military 
applications. 

In 1838, Irish-born James Cunningham joined a carriage maker in Rochester 
to form the organization which has weathered the ups and downs of the Nation’s 
economy. It became a leading builder of luxury carriages in the 19th century. 
With the growing popularity of automobiles, the output of the Rochester factory 
was soon modified. Handmade Cunningham ears selling for $10,000 and more 
were fashioned for celebrities in the entertainment field, business tycoons, and 
royalty. Somewhat later, the firm played a role in the emerging aviation in- 
dustry, producing all-metal aircraft for private owners, airmail-line operators 
and carriers of passengers and cargo. Soon after World War IT, the first garden 
tractor rolled from the Cunningham assembly line. 

In addition to commercial products, the company has had long experience in 
supplying military needs. During the Civil War, it made gun carriages for the 
Union forces. Ambulances were produced in World War I and Cunningham also 
was called upon to manufacture engine-powered windlasses for observation 
balloons, used in Europe’s western front. Later, the Rochester firm built experi- 
mental equipment for the Government—light armored tanks, armored cars, and 
half-track vehicles. The Army and Navy contracted for six-place cabin air- 
planes and primary trainers in the late twenties. During World War II, gun 
mounts were a major product. 

The company’s current output is still partly directed to the Nation’s defense. 
Cunningham crossbar switches, introduced less than a decade ago, are now 
being used by Government agencies and many leading military contractors. 
The units are employed in missile and rocket-motor development, as well as in 
nissile-launching systems. The functioning of radar and other scanning devices 
is dependent on the product. These new switches are also installed commer- 
cially in telecasting equipment (color as well as black and white), giant elec- 
tronic “brains” and automatic machine-tool programing. 

An adaptation of the switching device is Cunningham’s new instrument named 
SPACE (self-programing automatic circuit evaluator). With the desk-sized 
machine, as many as 85,000 tests can be run on a complex of electrical wiring in 
a few hours. 

Commenting on the firm’s success, its president, Peter F. Cunningham, re- 
marked: “The fact that we can boast of a 120-vear business history is, I think, 
a tribute to the excellent industrial climate of New York State. Here, the com- 
pany has been able to recruit the technical and practical skills and the creative 
minds essential for responding to technological change.” 
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THE BUSINESS SITUATION 


The output of goods and services in New York State rose seasonally in Sep- 
tember. As a result, the adjusted Index of Business Activity for New York 
State remained at 135 (1947-49=100)* in September, the same as in the previous 
month. A year earlier the index was at 130. The factory output component of 
the seasonally adjusted index rose one point; the strike’s direct effect, on steel 
production, had been felt earlier, and the impact of secondary cutbacks was not 
yet strong enough in September to offset other gains. The index for October 
and November will probably reflect the strike’s influence to a greater degree. 

Statewide employment expanded in September, although the steel strike 
dampened the usual seasonal upturn in manufacturing. Nonagricultural em- 
ployment increased by 49,000 from August to September, pushing the total for 
the State to 6,031,000 (see chart), or 43,000 more than 12 months earlier. The 
1,893,000 persons on factory payrolls in September represented an improvement 
of 34,000 over the August level and 21,000 over the total of a year ago. 

The steel strike has hit the State’s primary-metals industry hard, causing 
employment in September to drop 18,100 below that of the like month last year. 
Most of the year-to-year decline occurred in the Buffalo area, the State’s prin- 
cipal steel-producing center. Total nonagricultural employment there, although 
up somewhat from August, trailed that of a year earlier, almost entirely because 
of cutbacks in manufacturing (see chart). 

Although still shorter than a year ago, State jobless rolls lengthened in Octo- 
ber. Outside of New York City the number of claimants for unemployment 
insurance in the week ended October 30 was 4 percent greater than in the cor- 
responding week in 1958, but the New York City total was still 11 percent below 
its year-ago level. At the end of October, there were 271,500 claimants in the 
State, a rise of 37,500 since the beginning of the month. The steel strike had 
idled an estimated 30,000 steel workers and from 28,000 to 30,000 people in other 
industries in the State. 

The volume of department store sales in the State this year has more than 
kept pace with that of a year earlier, despite the effects of the steel strike and 
unseasonably warm fall weather. For the State as a whole, the seasonally ad- 
justed Monthly Index of Department Store Sales* was 124 in September, 1 
point higher than it was 12 months earlier. Even in Buffalo, sales were not hit 
badly. Department store sales in the Buffalo metropolitan area this September 
were 2 percent above those of the like month last year. The dollar volume in 
the city of Buffalo, however, was down 4 percent in the same period. 

Residential building, one of the bright spots in the State’s economic picture 
in the first half of the year, sagged in the third quarter. In each of the months 
from July through September, the number of dwelling units started or author- 
ized was lower than in the corresponding 1958 month. The third-quarter total, 
22,000, was almost 6,000 less than that of a year ago. In the first half of this 
year, there were 10,200 more starts or authorizations than in the January-to- 
June period in 1958. 


EXHIBIT C 


ACTIVITIES OF LOCAL INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT CORPORATIONS IN THE MOHAWK 
VALLEY AND CAPITAL DisTRICT AREAS OF NEW YORK STATE 


SCHENECTADY, SCHENECTADY COUNTY 


Schenectady has had for some years an industrial development corporation 
which originally raised a fund of $100,000. In 1951, this corporation had suc- 
ceeded in bringing the Collegiate Manufacturing Co., producers of underwear, 
into the city. (The firm, which employed between 25 and 50 people, closed the 
plant in 1955 because of poor economic conditions. There was no net expendi- 
ture of the development corporation’s funds.) For a number of years, perhaps 
because of the bad experience with its one industrial location, the corporation 
was not very active. It was revitalized as a result of recommendations made in 
an industrial resources inventory (a comprehensive economic study of the area, 
used in discussions with industrial prospects) prepared by the New York State 


1 September data are preliminary. 
2This index is compiled by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, and adjusted for 
seasonality by the New York State Department of Commerce. 
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Department of Commerce for both the city and county of Schenectady. The key 
recommendation was that a full-time director be employed. As a result, Mr. 
Charles O’Connor, who has had considerable experience in the industrial location 
field, was hired in December 1958. 

In the summer of 1959, a new countywide promotional group, GUTS (Gear Up 
for Tomorrow in Schenectady, Inc.) was organized. The group is conducting a 
broad based fundraising campaign in an attempt to get all segments of the com- 
munity to participate in the industrial development program. The group 
anticipated that $85,000 will be needed to pay for advertising, postage, etc. All 
personal services will be donated. The corporation’s immediate goal is to bring 
10,000 new jobs into the area by the end of 1982. 

Both organizations are still active and are cooperating. Any leads obtained by 
GUTS will probably be referred to the development corporation or other inter- 
ested groups. 

AMSTERDAM, MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Industries for Amsterdam, Inc., was formed in 1954 for the purpose of di- 
versifying the city’s industrial base. Soon after, the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Co., Inc., closed its Amsterdam plant, which provided employment for almost 
8,000 people. At that time, the development group started a fundraising drive, 
to which an estimated 2,500 to 3,000 individuals and firms subscribed some 
$300,000. The group’s first effort was the erection of a factory building on specu- 
lation. Ultimately, the building was sold to the Ward Products Corp. The de- 
velopment corporation holds a $150,000, 30-year, 41%4-percent mortgage on the 
building. A private bank and the New York Business Development Corp. 
also hold mortgages. The group also constructed a plant for the Southwest Boat 
Manufacturing Co., a division of the Standard Railway Equipment Manufactur- 
ing Co., under financing arrangements similar to those on the Ward Products 
plant. 

In addition to the development corporation, the chamber of commerce has an 
active industrial committee and a private developer has taken over the Bigelow- 
Sanford facilities and has been successful in attracting new industry to them. 
Together, the three groups are reported to have brought in between 15 and 20 
new firms. 

CANAJOHARIE, MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


The Central Mohawk Valley Development Corp. (Canajoharie) is an area- 
wide group which attempts to coordinate the activities of local development 
groups. At present, about six local groups are members of this organization. 
Because of the nature of the organization, no industrial locations can be directly 
attributed to it. However, it has participated in and initiated several success- 
ful plant locations. 


FONDA-FULTONVILLE, MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


The Fonda-Fultonville Area Development Association is an unincorporated 
group in Montgomery County. The group has assisted a machinery firm and 
a trucking firm in obtaining space in the area. The aid given required no 
expenditure of funds. 


FORT PLAIN-NELLISTON, MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


The Fort Plain-Nelliston Industrial & Development Corp. (Montgomery Coun- 
ty), to our knowledge, has not succeeded in attracting new industry. The cor- 
poration does maintain an inventory of sites in the area and may have options 
on some of them. The group is a member of the larger Central Mohawk Develop- 
ment Corp. and may have participated in the successes of the larger group. 


ST. JOHNSVILLE, MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Community Development Committee (St. Johnsville, Montgomery County) is 
a small unincorporated group with a major emphasis on general community im- 
provement and development. Much of the basic industrial development work is 
left up to the areawide Central Mohawk Valley Developent Corp., which refers 
prospects to St. Johnsville and other member groups. 
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FULTON COUNTY 


The Fulton County Community Development Corp. (at Gloversville), formed 
as a countywide group in 1954, evolved from a Gloversville corporation which 
was set up in 1950. The group was originally organized to help stabilize the 
widely fluctuating employment in Gloversville. Johnstown was included in 1953 
and in 1954, when unemployment was growing rapidly, the group was expanded 
to cover the entire county. The corporation, both as a local and a countywide 
group, has been directly responsible for obtaining five new firms and for aiding 
two local firms (one of which has since closed down). The firms which are still 
active have a total employment of about 750. The out-of-pocket cost of obtain- 
ing each of the firms ranged from nothing to $30,000. Several methods of fund 
raising were utilized. The largest amount raised in any one drive was $80,000 
in interest-free debentures to help finance a new plant for the Mohawk Cabinet 
Corp. 

LITTLE FALLS, HERKIMER COUNTY 


The Little Falls Industrial Development Committee (Herkimer County) is 
an incorporated group which has not yet had any successful industrial locations. 
The corporation owns or has options on two industrial sites and has developed 
detailed statements of economic resources for use in contacting prospects. They 
also keep a listing of local space available for industry. 

In Little Falls, there is also a Business Men’s Association, Inc., which has an 
interest in industrial development. 


ILION, HERKIMER COUNTY 


The Herkinier County Development Co., Inc. (Ilion), was founded early in 
1959 because of the unemployment situation there and the need for industrial 
diversification. The group was set up under the urging of the mayouws of Frank- 
fort, Ilion, Mohawk, Herkimer, and Little Falls. Some $2,500 was raised for 
advertising. As yet, there have been no successful industrial locations. 


DOLGEVILLE, HERKIMER, AND FULTON COUNTIES 


The Dolgeville Realty Corp. (the village lies in both Herkimer and Fulton 
Counties) was set up as a profitmaking group in 1954. The corporation was 
organized when a local company went out of business and left three vacant 
buildings. In an attempt to restore some of the lost jobs, a small group of 
people got together to purchase one of the buildings. Eventually the group 
raised $7,500 by subscription and borrowed another $4,200 from a bank. A small 
company employing 25 to 35 people was obtained in 1954. The company rents 
the building from the development corporation, which expects to make a profit 
after the bank loan is paid off. 


ROME, ONEIDA COUNTY 


The Rome Industrial Development Corp. was founded early in 1959 in an 
attempt to diversify the local economy, which is largely dependent on Griffiss 
Air Force Base and the metalworking industry. No money has been raised as 
yet, but a fund of $50,000 to $75,000 will probably be the corporation’s goal. 
The group has been designated as an agent for seven buildings (260,000 square 
feet) which were donated by the General Cable Corp. to the local Community 
Chest in August 1959. A printing firm in the city has already rented space in 
‘on buildings for the purpose of expansion. This move is expected to create 75 
obs. 

UTICA, ONEIDA COUNTY 


The Utica Industrial Corp. is probably the most successful group of its kind 
in the State. It was incorporated in 1945 to bring in industry to replace the 
textile firms which were leaving the area. New firms which were attracted to 
the area by the corporation have created an estimated 12,000 jobs. Thousands 
of jobs have also been gained by expansions of local firms which the develop- 
Ment group has assisted. Over $200,000 has been raised by the developmnet 
corporation. The primary form of assistance has been to give plant sites to 
the new industries. 
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A detailed account of the activities of this corporation is contained in the 
article, “Revitalization of an Area,” appearing in the October and November 
1959 issues of New York State Commerce Review, a monthly publication of the 
New York State Department of Commerce. 


HOOSICK FALLS, RENSSELAER COUNTY 


The Committee for Industry, Inc., of Hoosick Falls, Rensselaer County, was 
incorporated in April 1949. Its purpose was to create employment opportunities 
for the community’s young people, many of whom were finding employment 
elsewhere. Through general solicitation of the townspeople, the group obtained 
over $74,000 in pledges for the purchase of stock at $50 per share. The next step 
was to find a prospect. In this, the group met with unusually rapid success, and, 
in February 1950, the Nancy Shoe Co. was settled in a new 37,500-square-foot 
plant owned by the development corporation. The cost of the facility, $136,000, 
was very low because much of the labor and equipment used in building the 
plant was donated. The project was financed by the public stock subscription 
of $74,000, plus $20,000 in stock purchased by the shoe company, a $35,000 mort- 
gage, $7,000 in notes and some $3,000 from the sale of soil excavated from the 
plant site. The stock subscription is actually an interest-free loan and all sub- 
seribers have had at least one share of stock redeemed already. By 1963 all 
of the stock should be redeemed, at which time the ownership of the plant will 
pass from the development corporation to the shoe company. The company 
usually employs more than 200 people, but at peak periods employment goes as 
high as 350. The development corporation was also instrumental in obtaining 
the Holman Manufacturing Co., a maker of plastic products, in 1953 and a branch 
of the Albany Felt Co. in 1954. These employ a total of over 100 people. 


EXHIBIT D 


Excerpts From MEsSsAGE OF Gov. NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER TO THE LEGISLATURE 
JANUARY 6, 1960 


As you know, we are automating the State tax department to make its work 
more efficient. We have located one of the new automated units in the Schenec- 
tady area. This area will also benefit from the pushing forward of $39.5 million 
in construction at the State campus, as well as from the use of $13.1 million in 
Federal funds for the construction of new offices for the division of employment 
at the same site. 

What we are doing in Buffalo and Schenectady are examples of what we want 
to be able to do throughout the State—on an orderly basis where needed— 
through the proposed stockpile of essential public works projects. 


REVITALIZED DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


A revitalized department of commerce is contributing substantially to in- 
creased jobs and economic growth through restoration of business confidence. 
New plants and expansions of existing plants have brought a total new invest- 
ment of well over $350 million to New York State during the first eleven months 
of 1959. These have helped to create new jobs for thousands of workers. 

Total employment in New York State has reached a new alltime peak of 
7,238,000. Unemployment has been notably reduced. While we rejoice in these 
important gains, we will not be satisfied until we have achieved full employ- 
ment. Consequently, the current activities of the department of commerce, de- 
veloping job opportunities through the attraction and expansion of industry, 
are being intensified. 

' THE GOAL OF FULL EMPLOYMENT 


Not only has total employment in New York State reached a new alltime high, 
but significant increases were also made during 1959 in average hours worked 
per week, in overtime hours, and in hourly and weekly earnings of factory 
workers. 

When we met last vear, six of the State’s seven major labor market areas had 
been designated by the U.S. Department of Labor as having a “substantial labor 
surplus.” By last November, however, only two areas remained in this condi- 
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tion—and even in these areas, as well as in the smaller labor market areas of 
the State, employment had improved markedly. 

The State can do a great deal to cushion the impact of employment declines, 
which not only hurt the men and women directly involved but also the whole 
community in which they live—the tradespeople, the shopkeepers, and all who 
are part of its economic life. To stimulate employment in Buffalo, for example, 
we have authorized in advance of $5.9 million in State funds to the Niagara 
Frontier Port Authority to improve necessary harbor facilities, and we are 
accelerating construction of essential new State office space. 


STATE OF NEW YORK 


MESSAGB OF GOV. NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER TO THE LEGISLATURE, 
JANUARY 6, 1960 


ANNUAL MESSAGE 


State oF NEw YorK, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Albany, N.Y., January 6, 1960. 
To the Members of the Legislature of the State of New York: 

A new decade has begun in these days. 

We may leave to other, later and perhaps wiser ones the finding of a simple 
name or sign to mark this decade. On the broad stage of the history of our 
times, it may prove tragic or triumphant—for the hopes and aspirations of 
free men everywhere. But at the outset we can be assured of Oue thing: its 
grand consequences largely will be defined by these same people—by free men 
everywhere. In this sense, the decade is ours—ours to use, or ours to waste; 
ours for the sufferance of evil events, or ours for the creation of great events. 

This is not poetic fancy. This is political fact. 

For we need the passage of no more time to be sure of one great matter. It 
is this: we, the elected officials of the State of New York—along with the pub- 
lic servants of every State of our Nation, along with the responsible officers 
of every free government in the world—face the stark and immediate challenge 
of proving that representative government can work, serving all the people, se- 
curing freedom, and achieving justice for all. 

This great challenge—and this great purpose—urgently summon the dedica- 
tion of all our thought and courage and labor. 

Back of this great purpose stand our basic beliefs in the nature and destiny 
of man—and the nature and structure of the political society in which he must 
live. 

These beliefs, simple in form but profound in substance, define a kind of credo 
to which we must pledge all our strivings. 

We believe in man, the individual, made in the image of his Creator, as the 
supreme fact and the supreme value. 

We believe that the true end of all just and free government is the fulfillment 
of man’s hope for a life, in the nation and in the world, of dignity, of opportunity. 
of peace. 

We believe that this end must be served, as best we can, in not a few, not 
merely many, but in all areas of life and of the world. Be the matter eco- 
nomic aid to a distant nation or be it fiscal responsibility within a single State 
in our own Union * * * be it military power to save some remote outpost of 
freedom, or be it civil defense for millions of our own people * * * be it the re- 
spect commanded by America among peoples of black and yellow skin on far con- 
tinents, or be it the decency and dignity of racial relations in our own cities 
* * * all these things serve cne supreme end and purpose: to prove that freedom 
and justice inspire and sustain one another. 

And we believe that the programs of government must show awareness of thé 
greatness of this challenge. These programs of action must do this by their 
vision, their integrity, and their fullness. We are invited to shun the expedient 
and disdain the sham—in all our political life. We are required to mourn no 
more over the lacks and failures of yesterday—and to bend our strength and our 
spirit to serve the needs and the hopes of tomorrow. We are required, in short, 
in all our political life—in this State and in this Nation and in this world— 
to face fact, to meet need, to serve truth and, so, to save freedom. 
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In this spirit, and with this purpose, let us proceed to scan—and seriously 
to meet—the immediate problems before us, the elected servants of the State of 
New York. 

For the first time in over a quarter of a century the legislature of this State 
has convened at the start of a new year without Oswald D. Heck. His sense 
of responsibility and personal integrity will, however, continue as inspiration for 
our future conduct. 

Here in New York we face a challenge and a chance to help achieve greater 
individual fulfillment for over 16 million people. Working together we shall 
truly fulfill our mutual responsibilities. 

The number of prefiled bills is a sign and proof of the vigor of your devotion 
to getting the job done in a responsible and businesslike manner. I commend 
you and your leaders for this headstart on the tasks before you. 

I have sought to match your energy and forethought by breaking guberna- 
torial precedent and submitting in advance of the session executive memoran- 
dums recommending major programs for legislative action. Administration 
proposals in the following fields have already been offered for your con- 
sideration : 

Reorganization of the executive branch, 

Strengthening of local government, 

Juvenile delinquency, 

Atomic development, 

Highway safety, and 

Creation of a public works stockpile. 

Inviting your attention to these memorandums for greater detail, I shall 
summarize some of these prior recommendotions in the course of this message, 
in order to set them within the larger framework of my proposed overall pro- 
gram. 

The recommended overall program itself falls into five major categories: 

I. The individual and fiscal integrity in government, 

iI. The individual and a growing economy, 

III. The individual and national security, 

IV. The individual and the administration of our laws, and 

V. The individual and his family needs. 

I shall discuss these subjects in the order listed. 


I. THE INDIVIDUAL AND FISCAL INTEGRITY IN GOVERNMENT 


Our State’s fiscal integrity underlies its economic growth. This growth, in 
turn, alone can give hope and opportunity for individual fulfillment for all of 
our citizens. 

When I first appeared before you last January, the State was faced with a 
potential gap between income and outgo of almost $700 million. Together, 
your honorable bodies and I took major steps toward putting the State back 
on a sound financial basis. We made all possible budget economies without 
sacrificing essential services. We increased taxes to pay for these services and 
to help close the remaining gap between revenues and expenses. 

With stringent budgetary control, I expect to submit to you, not later than 
February 1, a proposed State budget with appropriations for the next fiscal 
year which will not exceed those of 1959-60 and which will achieve complete 
pay-as-you-go financing with no new taxes or tax increases. 

I am happy to report that we have restored fiscal integrity in the Empire 
State which is essential to confidence—and to the general well-being of all 
its people. 

II. THE INDIVIDUAL AND A GROWING ECONOMY 


When I took office last year there were over 600,000 unemployed in our State. 
Increased jobs opportunities and higher earnings for all the peopJe have been 
major purposes of this administration. In fostering economic growth, our 
State government has worked and will continue to work creatively with labor 
and management, transportation, the tax structure, power resources, credit, 
and technological advance. We have also helped to foster a sound and pros- 
perous agricultural economy, and to protect consumers—and will so continue. 

Let me turn first to the steps taken to develop our State’s economy. 
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A. Economic development 


1. Revitalized department of commerce.—aA revitalized department of com- 
merce is contributing substantially to increased jobs and economic growth 
through restoration of business confidence. New plants and expansions of 
existing plants have brought a total new investment of well over $350 million 
to New York State during the first 11 months of 1959. These have helped to 
create new jobs for thousands of workers. 

Total employement in New York State has reached a new alltime peak 
of 7,238,000. Unemployment has been notably reduced. While we rejoice in 
these important gains, we will not be satisfied until we have achieved full 
employment. Consequently, the current activities of the department of com- 
merce, developing job opportunities through the attraction and expansion of 
industry, are being intensified. 

2. Commission on economic expansion.—The temporary State commission on 
economic expansion, created during the last session of the legislature, reported 
that New York has not attracted as much research-oriented industry as our 
potential warrants. I am therefore putting into action a commission recom- 
mendation by appointing a special advisory council on science and research, 
made up of leaders in industrial and university research, to advise the com- 
missioner of commerce on how best to achieve this objective. 

8. Atomic energy.—In a presession memorandum, I have proposed a specific 
program for strengthening the State’s activity in the development and use of 
atomie energy for peaceful purposes. The recommended legislation would— 

(a) further public health and safety respecting nuclear materials, 

(b) improve opportunities for developing atomic industry within New York, 
and 

(c) provide the basis for State-Federal cooperation in the regulation of 
atomic energy. 

I invite your attention to this memorandum. I heartily recommend your 
favorable consideration of this program. 

4. Power resources.—An adequate supply of power at reasonable rates is vital 
to economic growth. Since 1938, when New York ranked first in the sale 
of electricity, it has dropped behind other States: even with the full utiliza- 
tion of all our hydropower resources, there is the prospect of a power shortage 
after 1965 unless appropriate steps are taken. 

I appointed a task force last June, headed by a former chairman of the State 
power authority, to study this problem. Its report has now been submitted. 
It provides authoritative analysis of our power resources and the guidelines 
for development of alternate sources of additional power. I urge your careful 
examination of this report. 

5. Small business.—Small business is the “seed corn” of an expanding 
economy, the creative force of American private enterprise. But smali business- 
men need adequate credit facilities to participate in economic expansion, and 
they must be freed in their enterprise from unnecessarily burdensome taxes 
and onerous report forms. 

The joint legislative committee on the banking law has been giving atten- 
tion to the problem of credit resources. Small business was a matter of par- 
ticular concern in the extensive survey of our entire tax structure which I 
initiated last year to uncover areas which might bear unfairly on our people 
and deter economic expansion. 

I expect to submit to your honorable bodies specific recommendations with 
respect to the State’s unincorporated business and truck mileage taxes. Pro- 
posed changes in these taxes will assist small business and stimulate the 
growth essential to create greater job opportunities. 

6. Tax simplification and adjustments for individuals.—I am further recom- 
mending for your earliest consideration two major items of tax adjustment for 
those who live or earn their livelihood in our State. 

(a) Tax credit heads of households: Many taxpayers of our State, though 
widowed or unmarried, have heavy financial responsibilities to members of 
their families. I recommend the adoption of an amendment to our personal 
income tax law which would increase to $25 the income tax credit allowed to 
any such taxpayer who qualifies as the head of a household, available for 1959 
as well as subsequent years. 

(b) Tax simplification: Specific legislative proposals for tax simplification 
are being introduced at the beginning of this session. This new program does 
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not increase tax rates or change existing exemptions or credits. Tax savings 
will result for many of our individual taxpayers. 

I strongly urge you to adopt these amendments, under which most New York 
taxpayers will need only to report their incomes for Federal tax purposes and 
then apply our State tax rates, exemptions, and credits. This opportunity to 
permit our taxpayers to file vastly simplified returns results from the joint 
effort and excellent teamwork of the staffs of your fiscal committees and my 
administration. Together they are acting in the spirit and the sense of the 
vote of the people of New York at the last general election approving the tax 
simplification amendment to the State constitution. 

Taxation of nonresidents: I have in the past called attention to the inequi- 
table impact of our personal income taxes on some nonresidents who gain their 
livelihood in our State. I intend to recommend legislation to provide a solu- 
tion to this 40-year-old issue. This will be conditioned upon our sister States 
making information available with respect to our resident taxpayers working 
in their juridictions in order to facilitate the collection of taxes. 

7. The impact of Federal defense expenditures.—In my first annual message, 
I called attention to the significant role in our economy of Federal defense 
contracts and installations and the problems presented by their sudden termi- 
nation or closing. Early last year, upon my urging, there was formed a bi- 
partisan steering committee of the State’s representatives in the Congress. 
This congressional steering committee, with the close cooperation of the State 
department of commerce, has been vigorously seeking a fair share of Federal 
defense contracts for our State’s capable industry. 

Nevertheless, the basic problems remain. I have submitted to your honorable 
bodies a practical program for the development of a public works stockpile 
which will help cushion economic shock when Federal defense contracts are 
canceled or defense installations are closed. 

This program will permit the ready acceleration of necessary public works 
to stimulate job opportunities and economic activity in areas hit by Federal 
defense cutbacks, while in no way interfering with our continuing public works 
program. I urge your support of this proposal. 

I have touched on seven aspects of promoting the economic development 
which provides more jobs with greater income. Let us turn now to the men 
and women for whom these jobs mean new opportunities. Let us turn to the 
subject of— 


B. Labor 


Our expanding economy is also a rapidly changing economy. It requires the 
skills of labor, dynamic management, forward-looking and peaceful relations 
between labor and management, and progressive governmental policies. This 
administration will continue to cooperate with labor and management in stimu- 
lating these prerequisites to a dynamic economy. 

1. The goal of full employment.—Not only has total employment in New York 
State reached a new alltime high, but significant increases were also made 
during 1959 in average hours worked per week, in overtime hours, and in hourly 
and weekly earnings of factory workers. 

When we met last year, six of the State’s seven major labor market areas had 
been designated by the U.S. Department of Labor as having a “substantial labor 
surplus.” By last November, however, only two areas remained in this con- 
dition—and even in these areas, as well as in the smaller labor market areas of 
the State, employment had improved markedly. 

The State can do a great deal to cushion the impact of employment declines, 
which not only hurt the men and women directly involved but also the whole 
community in which they live—the tradespeople, the shopkeepers, and all who 
are part of its economic life. To stimulate employment in Buffalo, for example, 
we have authorized an advance of $5.9 million in State funds to the Niagara 
Frontier Port Authority to improve necessary harbor facilities, and we are 
accelerating construction of essential new State office space. 

As you know, we are automating the State tax department to make its work 
more efficient. We have located one of the new automated units in the Schenec- 
tady area. This area will also benefit from the pushing forward of $39.5 million 
in construction at the State campus, as well as from the use of $138.1 million in 
Federal funds for the construction of new offices for the division of employment 
at the same site. 
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What we are doing in Buffalo and Schenectady are examples of what we want 
to be able to do throughout the State—on an orderly basis where needed—through 
the proposed stockpile of essential public works projects. 

2. Automation and advancing technology.—The longrun benefit of technological 
improvements is the creation of more jobs, higher earnings, and a better standard 
of living for all our people. Transition dislocations resulting from advancing 
technology must be minimized to prevent human suffering. This can be done by 
planning technological change to permit transfers within the plant, by providing 
for retraining, and by providing assistance where there is delay in relocation. 

The problems of automation must be faced with realism and with understand- 
ing. To help develop a clearer understanding of the scope of this problem, and 
to establish objectives toward which all parties in interest may work, I shall 
convene a working conference of representatives from labor, management, the 
general public, and government. 

In addition, I am asking appropriate State officials to provide technical assist- 
ance to labor and management in planning technological changes, to catalog the 
skills necessary to a dynamic economy, and to develop programs for apprentice 
training and the retraining of workers in these skills. 

Finally, on this point of easing the impact of automation, I recommend legis- 
lation to permit unemployed workers to pursue a course of individually approved 
vocational training, to which they have been referred by the industrial commis- 
sioner, without jeopardizinng their unemployment insurance benefits. 

3. Minimum wages.—Although our State minimum wage law was enacted in 
1937, its objective has not been fully accomplished. Many workers in the State 
are paid an hourly rate so low that they cannot adequately maintain themselves 
and their families. This problem demands our immediate attention. 

I recommend the adoption of a statutory minimum wage providing a floor of 
$1 per hour for all workers now subject to the minimum wage law, with only 
such exceptions as are clearly appropriate. 

To provide flexibility for establishment of a higher minimum wage than that 
fixed by statute, I recommend that the existing industry-by-industry minimum 
wage order procedure be continued, but I am asking the industrial commissioner 
to streamline the procedure to reduce administrative delay and establish a 
minimum wage more rapidly. 

4. Industrial safety—While New York has achieved a record of industrial 
accident reduction unmatched in other States, the decline in accident rate has 
slowed down. An intensified educational effort by labor and management is 
clearly in order. The departments of labor and commerce will actively coop- 
erate in such a venture. The safety of our people in their work is a matter 
of prime concern to their government. 

5. Democracy within unions.—Last year your honorable bodies, in response to 
my recommendation, adopted by the first law—State or Federal—to protect the 
rights of the individual worker by dealing with corruption and financial abuses 
in labor unions and in the conduct of labor relations by management. 

This 1959 enactment also called for a study by the industrial commissioner 
of democratic procedures within labor unions. Such procedures are fundamental 
to the preservation of responsible trade unionism. After the industrial com- 
missioner undertook this study, the Federal Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act of 1959 was adopted by the Congress. Part of the new Federal 
law comprehensively deals with union democratic procedures. Its coverage coin- 
cides with the broad scope of Federal power under the commerce clause of the 
United States Constitution. Under these circumstances, and in view of the de- 
sirability of awaiting experience under the new Federal statute, in accordance 
with the report of the industrial commissioner, no additional legislation in the 
State is recommended at this time. 

Now let us turn to another aspect of our economy—our farms and the men 
and women who maintain them. 

C. Agriculture 

A sound and prosperous agricultural community is vital to the overall econ- 
omy of our State, We rank 12th among the States in the total value of our 
agricultural production. Our efforts to improve the economic climate of New 


York must assist the farmer in adjusting more effectively to our rapidly chang- 
ing economy. 
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To this end, we have made substantial progress in these areas: 
Fostering grower cooperation toward improving marketing methods for apples 
and cherries, 

Reaching a new degree of effectiveness in the control of plant and animal di- 
sease, particularly brucellosis in cattle, and 

Taking prompt executive action to help stabilize an extremely weak egg 
market in the early summer of 1959. 

I concur heartily with the unanimous recommendation of the New York State 
Conference Board of Farm Organizations as to the need for more agricultural 
research including laboratory facilities with climate control. My financial pro- 
gram will include funds for establishment of a model climate control project 
at Cornell University. Such applied research under controlled environmental 
conditions is of long-range importance both to the producer and to the con- 
sumer of agricultural commodities. 

My financial program also will include funds for the continuation of our efforts 
to bring plant and animal disease under control. 

Many subjects treated elsewhere in this message are of keen interest to our 
farmers. The best possible education of our children, development of our water 
resources, better highways, simplification of income taxes, and the level of gov- 
ernment spending are among the many matters of common concern both to our 
urban and rural communities. 

Finally, in our consideration of the State’s economic expansion, I would like 
to discuss with you five other important areas—consumer protection, water re- 
sources, transportation, highways, and the 1964 World’s Fair. 


D. Consumer protection 


The fight against fraud and deception in the sale of consumer goods and 
services will continue to be pursued vigorously. The attorney general has been 
a leader in this fight. 

Law enforcement must be strengthened to counteract the artifices of the 
modern-day swindler. To this end I commend for your consideration the re- 
cently revised recommendations of the State bar association’s special committee 
to study the antitrust laws of New York, of which the attorney general is the 
honorary chairman, ex officio. 


E. Water resources 


A fundamental concern of the State is the development, use, and preserva- 
tion of its water resources. A Significant step was taken by your honorable 
bodies in 1959 in the creation of the temporary State commission on water re- 
sources planning and through the outstanding work of the joint legislative 
committee on revision of the conservation law in recodifying the provisions per- 
taining to the division of water power and control. 

The fragmented jurisdiction of numerous agencies over water problems has 
hindered the development of an effective water resources program. I recom- 
mend the unification of responsibility in a water resources commission within 
the consevation department to achieve strong program leadership. 


F. Transportation 


The effectiveness of the State’s transportation system, not only for the growth 
of the economy, but also for the general convenience of the public, has been and 
will continue to be a major concern of my administration. At your last session, 
your honorable bodies at my request adopted a program of tax relief for rail- 
roads and buslines and provided for an equipment pool under the Port of New 
York Authority to aid commuter railroads. 

With respect to the equipment pool, I am pleased that the Port of New York 
Authority, and the Long Island, New Haven, and New York Central Railroads 
have agreed on plans for an initial order for 250 modern, air-conditioned com- 
muter cars, 140 for the Long Island, 60 for the New York Central, and 50 for 
the New Haven. This will result in more than 32,000 new car seats being made 
available to the commuting public. 

The progress that has been made thus far toward assuring a healthy trans- 
portation system for our people is significant. At the same time, the State 
office of transportation is addressing itself to the development of a long-range, 
coordinated transportation policy for the State. 
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G. Highways 


We must be sure that our economic expansion does not falter for want of ade- 
quate highways. We have pressed forward a comprehensive roadbuilding pro- 
gram in spite of a midyear crisis in Federal-aid financing. 

Construction progressed on such major projects as the Northway, the North- 
South Expressway, the Long Island Expressway, the new Route 17 dual high- 
way, the Taconie State Parkway, the Heckscher State Parkway, interstate ex- 
pressways in and around New York City, and important connecting routes on 
the interstate system. In addition, miles of new highway in rural and urban 
areas were placed under contract. 

In the coming year we are faced with a further decline in the amount of 
Federal aid available for highway construction. In order to maintain our 
long-range highway construction program for 1960-61 at a level comparable to 
previous years, we must offset the anticipated curtailment of federally aided 
projects. To this end I shall recommend an increase in State highway appro- 
priations for 1960-61 to be used for constructing additional mileage, with 100 
percent State funds, upon important sections of our State systeni. 


H. World’s Fair 


Our State acquired a tremendously valuable asset when the President recom- 
mended New York City as the site for the 1964 World’s Fair and his recom- 
mendation was approved by the international organization involved. It has 
been estimated that visitors to this great exposition will spend $5 to $6 billion 
within our borders. I am extremely gratified by the favorable response to the 
proposal made by the mayor of New York, to which the State lent its full 
support, that the fair be located in the New York metropolitan area. 

In connection with the World’s Fair, it is to be hoped that the Lincoln 
Center project in Manhattan will be completed by the time the fair opens. 
It would provide a most suitable headquarters for the performing arts phase 
of the World’s Fair, further confirming New York’s preeminent position as a 
world-renowned center of cultural activity. 

Now, in this review of the fiscal integrity of the State and its expanding 
economic opportunities, we can see brightening skies for the individual. 

But in calling your attention to these brightening skies, I would fail in my 
duty if I were to avoid pointing out the ever-present cloud upon the horizon 
before each one of us. And I refer to the momentous problem of— 


Ill. THE INDIVIDUAL AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


For the first time in the history of America, this Nation is vulnerable to 
destruction at the hands of an enemy. Civil defense tests show that a manned 
bomber attack achieving 16 nuclear strikes on New York State would kill 
4,800,000 of our citizens ‘and disable 4 million others—representing half the 
population of the State. Three-fourths of these casualties would result from 
radioactive fallout alone. 

Staggering as these figures are, they do not reflect the full magnitude of 
the devastation and death which could result from any enemy attack by nuclear 
missiles—with a capability to reach any place in America in a matter of 
minutes. 

As Governor, my primary responsibility for the safety of the individual citi- 
zen cannot be discharged merely by hoping and assuming that there will be 
indefinite continuance—and more substantial evidence—of surface signs and 
suggestions of lessened world tension. In view of the dread possibilities, I 
can only regard this problem as a most grave responsibility of this government. 

Immediately after taking office as Governor, I initiated a comprehensive 
study which resulted in the Ruebhausen report, confirming the plain fact that 
the individual citizen does not now have any protection against radioactive fall- 
out. Yet it is, in fact, national policy that each citizen is individually re- 
sponsible for his safety and that of his family for the first 2 weeks after a 
nuclear attack. In my opinion, the State must help the individual meet this 
responsibility. The report showed that it is both feasible and within our finan- 
cial capacity to obtain substantial protection against the death and disability 
resulting from radioactive fallout in the event of a thermonuclear attack. 

The State defense council, which includes the distinguished leaders of your 
honorable bodies, and the State civil defense commission endorsed the report 
and recommended that I, as Governor, take steps at once to bring this danger 
to the attention of the people of our State and Nation. 
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Thereafter, as chairman of the special committee on civil defense of the 
Governors’ conference, I brought these matters to the attention of the 1959 
conference. The Governors unanimously endorsed the concept of providing 
fallout protection for the American population and recommended a conference 
with the President and our military and congressional leaders, which conference 
will soon be held in Washington. 

Meanwhile, in New York, an interdepartmental group headed by the commis- 
sioner of commerce and supported by a grant from the Ford Foundation, is earry- 
ing forward a detailed study of design, materials, and costs for building fallout 
shelters, and stocking and equipping the shelters. The objective of the study 
is a blueprint of what the citizen can do to help save himself should an attack 
ever occur. This work is going forward in collaboration with the staffs of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Atomic Energy Commission, and the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization. The recommendations from these studies will form the 
basis for legislative recommendations to be worked out with the State defense 
council. 

The overriding necessity fur an effective program in this field from the point 
of view of the security of the individual, as a deterrent to nuclear attack and as 
a force for the preservation of peace, is far too serious a matter to be left to 
chance or to be ignored as too difficult. As time passes, we are becoming increas- 
ingly vulnerable to nuclear blackmail. The cloud is unmistakably there on the 
horizon. We pray that it may never move in to engulf us. And we must remem- 
ber that our Nation’s ability to survive a first blow and strike back might well 
be the most effective guarantee that we would never be hit. 

Now, let us turn to the way our government functions—the rules governing it 
and affecting the life of each individual in our State. 


Iv. THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE ADMINISTRATION OF OUR LAWS 


A. Government operations 

The individual citizen is entitled to the best governmental services at the 
lowest cost. My administration has striven vigorously for more efficient and 
economical government consistent with the faithful performance of essential 
services. Following are two outstanding examples pointing to further progress 
in this field: 

1. Reorganization of the executive branch.—In outlining in my presession 
memorandum the recommendations for the first broad-scale reorganization of 
the executive branch since 1927, I pointed out how the present structure com- 
plicates the administration of State government. The proposed reorganization 
will help provide administrative machinery adequate to deal with the scope and 
complexity of the challenging problems we face. My presession memorandum 
sets forth the first steps, which I urge you promptly to adopt and thus accom- 
plish immediate and significant improvements. I invite your close cooperation 
in developing additional steps to advance the proposed reorganization. 

2. Economy and efficiency——With you honorable bodies, my administration 
has undertaken a careful scrutiny of our stewardship of public expenditures. 
Significant savings have been found which could be accomplished without cur- 
tailing necessary governmental services. The work of the temporary State com- 
mission on the coordination of State activities has substantially contributed to 
this effort. 

My forthcoming budget message will outline some of the economies accom- 
plished during the first year of this administration, and will offer recommenda- 
tions for further economies in 1960-61. 


B. Civil service 

We must continue to retain and attract into State service the highest caliber 
of individual. To this end, during the first year of my administration and 
despite an extremely stringent budget situation, a general salary increase was 
provided for all State employees. Over 20 bills were enacted into law which 
have been acclaimed as beneficial to the interests of the civil service. 

1. Vesting of pension rights.—Considerable attention has been given in recent 
years to the development of a program for vesting the pension rights of public 
servants. I established in 1959 a special committee to conduct a careful re- 
view of this subject. That committee is preparing specific recommendations 
for legislative action this year which will include the granting of vesting rights 
to those employees who have at least 15 years of credited service and who have 
contributed for at least 5 years to the retirement system. 
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2. Revision of rules concerning travel exwpenses.—The present rules govern- 
ing the reimbursement of State employees for travel expenses are unrelated to 
the practical problems of today’s travel. The division of the budget and the 
department of audit and control have made a comprehensive review of the 
existing rules and they will recommend various changes which will include: 
(a) per diem allowance for meals and incidental expenses for trips of 1 day 
or longer, and (b) the reimbursement for tips for meals and bellhop services. 

8. Liberalization of investment of public pension funds.—I have appointed 
an intergovernmental committee to devise a uniform statute governing per- 
missible investments for all public pension funds in the State, amounting to 
more than $4 billion, and generally to enlarge the permissible scope of such 
investments. I expect in the near future to transmit to your honorable bodies 
the recommendations of this committee. 

4. Supplementary pensions.—I propose supplementing further the retirement 
payments of former employees of the State, its municipalities, and school dis- 
tricts, who are living on a fixed income which has fallen short of meeting cur- 
rent minimum needs. The new program will be designed to provide a reasonable 
minimum annual payment either by bringing present pension allowances up to 
a specified sum or by a percentage adjustment depending on the date of the 
pensioner’s retirement. 

5. Elimination of inequitable salary differentials —There are in many of our 
State institutions a variety of different pay rates for similar work. I am there- 
fore designating a special committee to develop a program to eliminate these in- 
equities. This program is to be ready for consideration at the next legislative 
session. 


0. The administration of our courts 


A sound judicial system is essential to good government and to the protection 
of the individual’s rights and liberties. 

1. Court reorganization.—Last year, your honorable bodies took the important 
initial step toward bringing about the reorganization, modernization, and admin- 
istrative improvement of the State’s court structure by passing a concurrent 
resolution proposing amendment of the judiciary article of the constitution. This 
action has won wide acclaim. Conferences held during the course of the year 
with groups interested in judicial administration have indicated, however, the 
desirability of certain technical amendments which, I understand, are incor- 
porated in a revised bill which will be before you at this session. I urge your 
favorable action on this revised bill. 

2. Revision of civil procedure—There has been no major revision of the law 
governing civil procedure since 1848. The monumental task, commenced in 1955, 
of preparing a modern, revised Civil Practice Act has recently been completed. 
The proposed new act has been prefiled to permit its careful study during 1960 
by bench and bar and by all interested members of the public. In order to per- 
mit all attention to be focused on this proposed complete revision of the Civil 
Practice Act, I strongly urge that a moratorium be placed on all amendments to 
the existing Civil Practice Act during the present session and that all effort be 
devoted toward the enactment in 1961 of a comprehensive new statute governing 
procedure. 

3. Legal aid for indigent defendants.—The counties in our State should be 
granted wider authorization to enable them to assure effective representation of 
indigents charged with crime. Later in this session I intend to recommend legis- 
lation to encourage improved legal assistance for indigent defendants. 


D. Local government 


New and urgent problems are faced by our metropolitan areas as a result of 
population shifts and accelerated growth. These call for close cooperation be- 
tween State and local government and among the units of local government. 
The new office for local government has played a significant part in fostering 
this cooperation. 

1. Review of 1959 vetoes.—At the 1959 session of the legislature, I found it 
necessary to veto a number of bills relating to the needs and operations of local 
government. At my request, the office for local government reviewed these 
measures, working closely with the joint legislative committee on metropolitan 
areas study. As set out in my presession memorandum, I have recommended 
specific proposals which would solve most of the longstanding municipal prob- 
lems to which the disapproved bills related. 
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2. Cooperation among units of government.—To implement the constitutional 
amendment in the area of interlocal cooperation, approved by the voters in 1959, 
I urge your favorable consideration of legislation to provide local governments 
with the necessary legislative machinery to contract among themselves and to 
incur joint indebtedness for cooperative municipal services. 

3. Building code——The State building construction code has been one of the 
most significant contributions to reducing the cost of building construction, as 
well as to the health and safety of the people. Last year, you abolished the 
commission as a separate agency and transferred its functions to the division of 
housing for 1 year. It is important to continue these functions of keeping the 
building code abreast of new developments in construction and of encouraging 
its adoption by municipalities. I am accordingly recommending that the func- 
tions be made permanent in the division of housing. 

I take a great personal interest in this next subject because of my prior 
service as chairman of the constitutional convention commission. 


E. Constitutional revision 


Our State constitution should be a charter of fundamental law setting forth 
the framework and basic powers of government and the guarantees of basic 
individual rights. Over the years, it has been encumbered with myriad detailed 
provisions bearing little relationship to fundamental law and clearly more 
appropriate for statutory enactment. 

The temporary State commission on the revision and simplification of the 
constitution has recommended first steps toward simplification and moderniza- 
tion of our State charter. It proposes a sweeping revision of the local govern- 
ments article to provide greater home rule for local communities and free the 
legislature from the annual burden of acting upon hundreds of local bills. 

Substantial simplification and revision of the suffrage and military articles 
are also proposed, together with the excision of obsolete provisions. All told, 
the commission would eliminate 7,742 words from the constitution in its revi- 
sion of these three articles, cutting its overall length by nearly 18 percent and 
vastly improving its clarity. 

These recommendations have been developed through painstaking research, 
study, and consultation. I urge your earnest consideration of them. 

I have reserved for the concluding phase of this message the concern closest 
to allofus. I refer, of course, to— 


V. THE INDIVIDUAL AND HIS FAMILY NEEDS 


In a free society, the supreme purpose of government is to serve the people— 
to foster their individual fulfillment, to protect their health and welfare, to 
assure their safety, and in all ways to help elevate the dignity of their lives. 


A. Individual fulfillment 


1. Education.—We all are aware that the problems of education in New York 
demand the highest priority. We must and will find the solutions. 

(a) Elementary and secondary education: At my request, the education 
department has been making a comprehensive study of the State’s educational 
needs during the coming decade. My administration is presently preparing an 
action program in the light of these studies which I shall shortly transmit to 
your honorable bodies in a special message. The keystone of this program will 
be new sources of school revenue. Those who spend school funds should partici- 
pate in the decision as to how they should be obtained. It is obvious that the 
local cost of education can no longer be met by property taxation alone. , 

The program will include authorization to levy local nonproperty taxes, addi- 
tional State aid beyond present statutory requirements, the establishment of 
new federated school districts with tax levying powers, and appropriate recog- 
nition of the new State equalization rates. Our goal under this combined pro- 
gram should be $100 million of additional resources for the school year 1960-61. 

(b) Higher education: Applications for college enrollment in New York are 
expected to double within the next 15 years. The board of regents and T have 
appointed a committee of three eminent authorities in the field to review the 
higher education facilities and needs in the State. On the basis of this review, 
I expect to present to your honorable bodies a program to increase our facilities 
for higher education at a rate to keep abreast of the predicted rise in enrollment. 

2. Culture—I have pointed out that the goal of economic development is in- 
dividual self-development. This goal finds its fullest realization when the in- 
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dividual has the opportunity for cultural expression, participation and ap- 
preciation. 

I recommend the creation of an advisory council on the arts to be composed 
of private citizens who have distinguished themselves in the several fields of 
cultural activity. The United States is in the process of a tremendous surge of 
public interest in art, music, the drama, and other forms of cultural expression. 
New York State must make a contribution to this cultural advance commensurate 
with its unequaled cultural resources. 

8. Recreation.—New York citizens have achieved more and more available 
leisure time as the result of greater productivity and improved technology. The 
State must be prepared to meet the needs of its growing number of citizens for 
healthful outdoor recreational facilities. How these future needs can best be met 
is presently the subject of an intensive survey by the conservation department. 
I intend to make this survey the subject of a special message later in this 
session. 

4. The problems of the aging.—More than 1,500,000 of New York’s citizens are 
65 years of age or older. Their number, moreover, is constantly growing. We 
should do all we can to enrich life’s later years for these people, to provide them 
the opportunity to lead meaningful, healthy, and useful lives. 

During the past year, the programs of various State departments have been 
increasingly geared to assist the aging—in housing, in preventing discrimination 
because of age, in job placements, in the medical fields of geriatrics and chronic 
diseases, in mental hygiene, and in providing recreation. 

Adequate medical and hospital care is indispensable for those in their older 
years. It is a tragic fact that at the retirement age of 65, people are frequently 
dropped from health insurance plans, only to find that the cost of individual 
coverage is prohibitive. I shall recommend legislation requiring the conversion 
at fair rates of group health policies to individual policies at the time of retire- 
ment. 

This year regional conferences will be held in all parts of New York State in 
preparation for the January 1961 White House Conference on the Aging. The 
suggestions and recommendations of these meetings will merit our specini at- 
tention and consideration. 


B. HEALTH AND WELFARE OF OUR FELLOW CITIZENS 


1. Health—tThe cost and adequacy of medical service is of paramount im- 
portance to all the people. Important surveys in this general area are in prepara- 
tion by the Governor’s cabinet committee on hospital and mdeical care. In addi- 
tion, the State insurance and health departments now have under review the 
report on Blue Cross experience prepared by the Columbia University School of 
Public Health and Administrative Medicine. I hope to lay these reports before 
you in the course of this session. 

The economic impact of serious illness on the average family is a subject on 
which I have expressed great concern. A special task force has been actively 
studying this problem during recent months, with the assistance of an advisory 
committee of outstanding experts from the fields of health, labor, insurance 
and industry. 

The problem of catastrophic expense illness is one that must be dealt with 
in a responsible society. At the same time, I am keenly aware that action by 
a single State requiring employers and employees to pay the cost of insurance 
against such expense might well have an adverse effect upon that State’s com- 
petitive position. To avoid such an adverse effect it may be necessary for this 
problem to be treated on a national level with or without State participation. 
I anticipate receiving the task force report next month, outlining alternatives 
for extending such protection to wage earners of the State, and shall weigh 
the possibilities further at that time. 

Two other important problems affecting public health are water pollution 
and air pollution. Cooperation among New York, Connecticut, and New Jersey 
has brought the problems of water pollution in New York City and adjacent 
areas within manageable proportions—through rulemaking and enforcement 
powers vested in the interstate sanitation commission. However, the commis- 
sion lacks power to tackle effectively the air pollution problem, and I urge you 
to give most serious study to the recent report and principal recommendations 
of the commission in this respect. 
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2. Mental health—I shall deal with the broad field of mental health later 
in a special message. There is a specific aspect of the mental health problem 
which I would like to mention at this point. 

It is time that we marshaled our efforts in basic research to determine the 
origins of certain forms of mental retardation and the extent to which we 
ean aid in rehabilitation through treatment and education. To this end, I 
recommend the immediate establishment of a research institute for the mentally 
retarded in connection with one of the State’s existing mental health facilities. 

3. Rehabilitation.—Vocational and medical rehabilitation are among the most 
constructive services which government can encourage in aid of individual 
citizens. It provides great satisfaction and the greater chance for individual 
fulfillment. In addition, the earnings of New Yorkers who were rehabilitated 
through the State division of vocational rehabilitation of the education depart- 
ment last year rose from $2 million a year to over $11 million. The same people 
who had been receiving public assistance of $700,000 a year, will now instead 
pay over $1 million in State and Federal income taxes on their earnings for the 
first year after rehabilitation. 

The Governor's council on rehabilitation, which I created last year, is now 
active in advising on methods to improve and make more available our services 
in this important field. 

4. Combating narcotics addiction—Narcotics addiction is one of the most 
serious blights affecting a significant number of residents of our State. Over 
43 percent of the 60,000 known addicts in the United States are in New York. 
Over 85 percent of this group are addicted to heroin, for which there is no 
established cure. 

This tragic human problem induced me to designate an interdepartmental 
task force to recommend concrete action by the State to combat this evil. I 
am reviewing their proposals and I shall submit my recommendations to you in 
the near future. 

My administration has already established a 55-bed project at Manhattan 
State Hospital for treatment of addicts on an experimental basis, stressing 
research into the causes of addiction and into possible cures. We are exploring 
the possibility of similarly employing additional State facilities. I urge your 
favorable consideration of legislation to provide a procedure for commitment of 
an addict for treatment in such a facility. 

The special narcotics project of the division of parole, which has operated 
on an experimental basis since 1956, has had outstanding success in rehabilitat- 
ing youthful addicts among parolees. I shall recommend that this project be 
made a permanent part of the parole division’s activities. 


C. Furthering the public safety 


1. Safety in the home and on the highway.—In advance of this session, I 
submitted for your consideration a highway safety program designed to alleviate 
the tragic human suffering resulting from needless accidents on our roads. 
This program contains specific proposals requiring legislative action. These 
recommendations, developed by the interdepartmental committee on traffic safety 
with the benefit of the advice of the joint legislative committee on motor vehicles 
and traffic safety, merits your early and favorable consideration. The principal 
aspects of this program cover: driver reexamination: greater parental control of 
junior operators; sterner approach toward persistent violators; restraints upon 
the careless driver who injuries another; new firmness toward the drinking 
driver; more effective regulation of speed; and inspection of damaged vehicles. 

In addition, the study on reorganization of the executive branch has recom- 
mended transfer of certain areas of responsibility from the division of safety 
and the discontinuance of that division. Our vital efforts to promote and 
develop safe homes, farms, schools, and factories will be strengthened by the 
redefinition of responsibilities within remaining departments and agencies hav- 
ing specific safety responsibilities in connection with their traditional activities. 

2. Law enforcement.—In the near future I plan to submit a special message 
outlining the progress made during 1959 in the continuing war on organized 
crime, and my recommendations for the coming year to strengthen and improve 
law enforcement in New York. 


D. Steps toward greater human dignity 


1. Civil rights—New York State can justly be proud of its pioneer efforts 
to root out the evils of discrimination. 
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Unfortunately, there are still areas in which discriminatory practices deny 
the full achievement of our goal of equal, full, and fair opportunity for all. 
Experience with the enforcement of antidiscrimination legislation dealing with 
housing accommodations clearly indicates the feasibility of an extension in our 
State law at this time. I am preparing and will recommend specific legislation 
in this field. 

2. Housing.—There still persists in the State a shortage of decent housing 
within the financial reach of our low- and middle-income families. 

Under such circumstances, despite the fact that we lead all the States in 
low-income housing, we must assure the people that the program of low-rent 
housing will vigorously move forward. 

It is the middle-income group, however, which has been given the least atten- 
tion, particularly in urban centers. I am deeply concerned about this problem, 
and I shall send your honorable bodies a special message outlining a program 
which I hope will attract half a billion dollars of private capital into housing 
for middle-income families. 

3. Urban renewal—yYour honorable bodies demonstrated great foresight in 
adopting a law last year, following a $25 million bond authorization approved 
by the voters, empowering the State to lend a municipality up to 50 percent of 
its share of a federally aided urban renewal project. During 1959, loan com- 
mitments by the State totaling over $9.6 million have been made for 16 projects 
to arrest urban blight and clear slums in 14 municipalities in the State. 

4. Social insurance.—New York has been a leader in social insurance pro- 
grams aimed at alleviating economic hardship to workers and their families. I 
will work with you to keep these programs current with demonstrated needs 
and in the interest of all the people. 

(a) Unemployment insurance: The State’s unemployment insurance program, 
despite recession outlays, is fiscally one of the soundest in the United States. 
The trust fund continues to maintain its billion-dollar level. 

Our unemployment insurance program, to achieve its purpose, must provide 
benefits attuned to current needs. I recommend legislation to increase the maxi- 
mum benefit level from $45 to $50. 

Administrative steps are being taken to prevent abuses of the program, but 
I have concluded that legislation is also required at this time to preserve its in- 
tegrity. Thus, I am recommending legislation to disqualify claimants whose 
jobs have been terminated for serious criminal misconduct relating to their em- 
ployment. 

(b) Workmen’s compensation and disability benefits: An industrial society 
must also make appropriate provision for the injured and disabled worker. 
Current benefit rates, however, are inadequate. Eighteen States provide higher 
maximum benefits for industrially injured workmen. In addition, many workers 
in the State are still not covered. Therefore, I recommend that— 

(1) the maximum limitation for benefits be increased from $45 to $50 weekly, 

(2) coverage be extended to single-employee firms, and 

(8) the 1-week waiting period in workmen’s compensation cases be elimi- 
nated when disability continues beyond 28 days, rather than the 35 days presently 
required. 

A comparable increase in maximum weekly benefits should also be provided for 
volunteer firemen. 

(c) Nonprofit institutions: While some nonprofit institutions have provided 
social insurance protection for their employees against unemployment and dis- 
ability, thousands of workers in such institutions lack this safeguard. This is a 
matter of serious concern. I plan to consult with a representative group from 
nonprofit institutions in order to develop proposals to meet this situation, which 
proposals I intend to submit to your honorable bodies at this session. 

5. Youth and juvenile delinqguency.—Our society must have a unique concern 
for its youth—for its youth is the society of tomorrow. These young citizens are 
cur hope for the future, our greatest living resource. Too often, our attention 
is diverted by the few who fall into difficulties with the law. 

Much credit is due to our schools, religious groups, and to the many public 
and private agencies whose work with youth has contributed to their develop- 
nent into useful citizens. Many localities have initiated, with State assistance, 
worthwhile programs that have encouraged the healthy channeling of youthful 
activities. 

We cannot, however, overlook the small fraction of our younger citizens who 
have fallen into delinquency. The recent outbreak of juvenile violence under- 
scores the necessity for effective action. 
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I therefore urge your honorable bodies to adopt the comprehensive anti- 
delinquency legislative proposals which I have submitted based upon recom- 
mendations of an interdepartmental task force. I am further implementing 
by executive action various task force recommendations which do not require 
enabling legislation. Included in this overall program are proposals for increas- 
ing the capacity of conservation work camps, the establishment of youth oppor- 
tunity centers for youths on the verge of delinquency, the establishment of “half- 
way houses” for paroled youths seeking to return to society, and strengthening 
probation and parole services. 

This coordinated program of legislative and executive action will offer youth 
in difficulty a constructive course away from delinquency. 













CONCLUSION 

























I return—finally—to the basic proposition of this message. 
It is the proposition that, in this mid-20th century—with our abiding concern 
the work and dignity of the individual—we must be ruled and inspired by 
awareness that, in the deepest political sense, all things are one thing. And the 
one thing, so urgently demanded of us, is to prove that freedom—its citizens, its 
leaders, and its laws—can work, can create, can endure, and can avail. 


The times in which we live seriously call for a profound and sustained national 
act of self-examination. 

I deeply believe this. 

This “act of self-examination” is not an abstraction, not merely a matter of 
reflection. It requires of us imagination and inventiveness and intelligence and 
courage—for the devices of the past cannot dictate the designs of tomorrow. 

Let us know that each of us has his role to play, for as all things are bound 
to one purpose, so are all men * * * as each neighborhood of a community is 
affected by other neighborhoods * * * as each community of our State touches 
the lives of all other communities * * * as the destiny of this Empire State must 
bear upon the destiny of all the American Union * * * as America itself assumes 
unique responsibility for the final fate of freedom everywhere in this world of 
clear danger and unclear omen. 

Let us, in all our acts and in all our laws, be worthy before God of this time 
and of this challenge. 


NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER. 


Senator Crark. Our next witness is Mr. Charles J. O’Connor, 
Schenectady Industrial Corp. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES J. 0’CONNOR, MANAGING DIRECTOR OF 
THE SCHENECTADY INDUSTRIAL CORP. 


Senator CrarKk. Do you have a statement, Mr. O’Connor? 
Mr. O’Connor. Yes, a very brief one, Senator. 







THE BUSINESS CLIMATE 


A welcome development on the New York State business scene during 1959 
was a marked, new feeling of confidence in the State’s economic future demon- 
strated by business and industrial leaders. 

One evidence of this is found in announcement of scores of industrial expan- 
sions—many projected by firms which only a few months before were severe 
critics of the State’s business climate. 

Another is the fact that there has been a 27-percent increase in the number 
of out-of-State firms inquiring as to industrial locations in New York over the 
prospects of last year. And, from their site requirements, these new prospects 
are larger firms with greater resources which ultimately offer greater employ- 
ment possibilities. 

This new confidence stands out as the highlight of the recovery from the 
1957-58 recession. 

It is a confidence which has its roots in basic attitudes and actions of the 
new administration, supported by appropriate legislation. This new confi- 
dence must be nurtured carefully to bring to full growth the administration’s 
first objective—more job opportunities through an improved economic climate 
which permits business to prosper and expand. 
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When the administration took office January 1, it was faced with a relatively 
deteriorating condition in the State’s economy cumulating over many years. 
Governor Rockefeller repeatedly made it clear that his principal concern was 
to gain a reversal of this economic trend. He pointed out that year after year 
New York State had been falling behind the rest of the country in rate of eco- 
nomic growth. 

It must be apparent to all thoughtful people that no quick or spectacular 
results in reversing this trend can be looked for—that no human effort can be 
expected to produce sensational changes overnight in a State with 350 years 
of economic history. 

But it is equally clear that there are certain areas in which the State govern- 
ment can be a factor for improvement. And it also is clear that in the area of 
community business climate—a matter of great importance to business—the 
State can advise and suggest, but the execution of needed reforms must be 
done by others. , 

All in the Department of Commerce are happy to put their energies behind 
the complete effort of the administration to better our business climate. 


What determines business climate? 

The business climate of New York—or any other State—is affected by these 
factors: 

1. The attitude of a State administration and the legislature toward business. 

2. The attitude of local and county administrations toward business. 

3. The attitude of the people of the community toward business generally, in- 
cluding its entry and expansion. 

4. The willingness of businessmen to adjust to community needs and to give 
leadership to the community’s growth and development. 

5. The willingness of labor leaders to take the long view of community 
needs—especially the competitive costs of business—and to do their full part in 
helping the community’s growth and development. 

These are the considerations which make the vital difference between one 
industrial location and another. These are the influences which determine a 
fast or slow rate of business growth and which make or harm employment 
opportunity. 

These points, of course, ignore such normal business considerations as markets, 
transportation, water supply, and the like. But with these limitations, they 
are the essential considerations which help guide management in deciding 
whether to locate, hold, or expand its operations in a given State and community. 


The factfinding survey 

Improvement of the business climate of New York State must begin with 
identification of those elements of climate which are regarded unfavorably by 
businessmen and industrialists. This must be done impartially and objectively 
to guarantee a good cross section of industry and a good cross section of opinion 
within each industry. 

The Commerce Department undertook to accomplish this beginning a little 
more than 6 months ago. Its regional managers and other staff personnel were 
assigned to interview owners and managers of New York State business estab- 
lishments to solicit their opinion of the economic climate as a whole. They were 
asked to identify particular roadblocks to business growth—in short, to state 
their gripes. 

Results of this survey and of other similar inquiries uncovered one particu- 
larly significant fact. We found that there was actually more criticism of fac- 
tors contributing to local business climate than to State climate. This does not 
mean that there was general endorsement of all State policies—quite the con- 
trary. But it does point up the importance of a good local climate. 

On the State level, the most frequently stated business difficulties were the 
high costs of unemployment insurance and workmen’s compensation and the 
ways in which these agencies were administered. There were also many who 
complained about the general high costs of government, local and State, and, 
hence, the level of taxes. 

Not all had gripes. While the interviewers were not seeking bouquets, nearly 
a third of those interviewed volunteered a good word for their present location. 

This department intends to continue this work of objective analysis. 
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What can the State do? 


While there are definite limitations in its authority, the State can— 

Zxamine the effect of its administration and legislation on business growth. 

Modify legislation and administrative practices which unduly hinder growth 
in business and job opportunities, providing always that such changes are for 
the benefit of people generally. 

Help local government, where necessary, through legislation and constitutional 
amendments, to improve its business climate. 

Inform the community on the need for economic climate improvements and 
offer special assistance to accomplish this end. 

Perfect the work of the Commerce Department as a real service organization 
to business, industry, and local communities. 


What has the State done? 

Since January 1, 1959, the administration and the legislature have made sig- 
nificant progress in meeting these objectives to enhance New York’s economic 
climate: 

1. Governor Rockefeller set a high standard in appointing to his cabinet men 
and women of outstanding integrity, ability, and achievement. 

2. Joint action by the Governor and legislature restored the State’s fiscal 
integrity and started State operations toward a pay-as-yo-go course. 

3. The Governor initiated important economies in the cost of State government 
and all departments are working for further economies. 

4. Legislation was enacted to assist the State’s railroads by reducing their 
local tax burden and making it possible to build and lease modern commuting 
equipment. 

5. Bus companies gained financial relief through legislation removing the 
2-percent gross income tax and substituting a 10-percent net income tax. 

6. Business was given prompt assurance that New York would not take ad- 
vantage of two U.S. Supreme Court decisions permitting States to tax interstate 
business. 

7. Tax bills relating to stock-option and lump sum distribution were enacted. 

8. The administration of both workmen’s compensation and unemployment 
insurance is being improved and the basis for economy in operation has been 
established. 

9. Bank mergers in New York City were approved in the interests of better 
banking and financial services to the business community. 

10. The temporary State commission on economic expansion was created to 
study the basic problems of the State’s economy and make recommendations 
for improvement. 

11. The offices of transportation, atomic development for peaceful purposes 
and local government were created to provide assistance in their critical areas. 

12. A committee under Tax Commisisoner Joseph Murphy was established to 
study the State tax structure and make recommendations. 

13. Some 40 task-force studies relating to basic problems affecting the growth 
and vitality of the State were initiated, including studies of the State’s future 
power needs and its educational system. 

14. For the first time, on the initiative of the Governor, the New York State 
congressional delegation was brought together on a nonpartisan basis to act for 
the common good of the people of the State. 

15. The first State labor-management practices reform legislation was passed. 
This included protection of union welfare funds. 

No other State administration has ever done so much, in so many fields, in 
so little time, to improve the economic climate for business growth. 

These actions are the real evidence of the administration’s purposes. Their 
accomplishment makes the solid foundation for renewed confidence by business. 


The commerce department role 


The commerce department is, by its role in State government, placed in the 
fore of this great administration effort to attain a brighter economic future 
for the people of our State. We accept that responsibility in all humility. 
The difficulties ahead are many but the goal of a better business climate, a 
faster growing economy with moje and better jobs for people, is worthy of our 
best. All the skills and talents of our department will be marshaled to work 
for this program. We shall make some gains if human ingenuity and hard 
work can produce them. 
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Suceeding pages tell of the department’s many services during the year to 
business, to the communities and to the people of the State. They also ap- 
praise New York State’s business situation for 1959. We hope you will find 
these informative and helpful. 

KeitH L. McHueH, Commissioner. 


THE ECONOMY OF NEW YORK STATE IN 1959 


Business activity moved upward in the first half of 1959 in both the States 
and the Nation. The improvement in the first 6 months exceeded even optimistic 
predictions, with almost all sectors of the economy contributing to the advance. 

In mid-July, however, the longest nationwide steel strike in the country’s 
history began. The early effects of the shutdown were softened by large in- 
ventories. However, as inventories dwindled, the secondary effects of the 
strike became more apparent as layoffs snowballed in many industries. 

Shutdowns in related industries continued as steelworkers returned to work 
in November. There was little indication that there would be enough steel to 
ease shortages substantially in the closing weeks of the year. 

Overall business activity in New York State slowed somewhat the second 
half, but stayed well above not only 1958 levels but also those corresponding 
prerecession months of 1957. 

The seasonally adjusted index of business activity for New York State (meas- 
uring the total output of goods and services) climbed to a new peak of 138 
(1947-49 equals 100) in the second quarter, and then, due to the steel strike, 
slipped to 135 in August. In September and October it was 136. On a year-to- 
year basis, the manufacturing and construction industries showed strong rises 
in 1959. Gains were also achieved in most other fields. Employment improved 
generally during 1959 and compared favorably with 1958 totals. 

Economic conditions in most areas mirrored the increased business activity 
of the State in 1959. Six of the State’s major labor market areas (all except 
Rochester) had been designated by the U.S. Department of Labor as having a 
substantial labor surplus at the beginning of the year. 

By November, only two, Buffalo and Utica-Rome, were still on the list, and 
the employment situation in them had improved markedly. The Rochester 
area reported some tightness in the job picture by fall. In November, there were 
only 9 smaller areas on the substantial-labor-surplus list, compared with 17 
which were so classified sometime during 1959. 


Employment 

Employment in New York moved above 6 million at the end of the third quarter 
for the first time since December 1958, despite the steel strike. 

Early in 1959, nonagricultural employment lagged behind the comparable 
1958 levels but improving economic conditions brought increased hirings and 
from March on the monthly totals exceeded those of a year earlier—reaching 
the year’s high of 6,045,000 in October. Manufacturing, construction and the 
service trades were among the major industry divisions which contributed to 
the year-to-year gain in October. 

By April, the State’s manufacturing work force exceeded that of a year earlier 
and has remained above 1958 levels since then—even with thousands of workers 
idled by the steel strike. The October total of 1,898,000 was 35,000 above that 
of the corresponding month in 1958. Employment in both the hard-goods and 
soft-goods industries followed a similar pattern during the year, although the 
nondurables was the stronger of the two. 

The unemployment situation was considerably improved during the year 
despite layoffs in the steel and related industries. In August, there were fewer 
claimants for unemployment insurance benefits in the State than in any month 
since November 1957. Despite the increase due to the steel strike, the 280,000 
claimants in mid-November reflected a decrease of 67,000 from mid-December 
1958 and 20,000 from November 1958. 

The State’s factories produced goods at peak rates during the April-July period 
of 1959. Even though the steel industry was almost completely shut down, total 
output in August, September, and October hovered near prerecession highs. 

Production increased strongly in the early months, and by April it exceeded 
the previous high mark. The seasonally adjusted factory output component 
of the index of business activity for New York State was at 125 in January, 
climbed to 184 in May and then slipped gradually to 129 in August and Septem- 
ber. In October it rose to 131. For the most part, only users of specialty steels 
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had felt the pinch of the strike by mid-August, but the general shortages were 
widespread in October. 

Steel mills in the Buffalo district roared into production following the Goy- 
ernment’s back-to-work order. In the week ended November 15, an estimated 
85 percent of capacity was utilized, compared with 4 percent a week earlier. 
Nationally, the return to production was not nearly as rapid. For the week 
ended December 6, Buffalo was producing 107.5 percent of capacity and the 
Nation, 92.5 percent. 

Factory workers in the State worked longer hours at higher rates in 1959 
than in 1958. As a result, average weekly factory earnings were $87.18 in 
October, $1.22 more than in the prec eding December. ‘The average hourly rate 
rose to $2.25 in July—an increase of 7 cents from the end of 1958—and then 
dipped slightly as the relatively well-paid steelworkers were off the job. 


Construction and capital spending 

In general, 1959 was a good year for the State’s construction industry, al- 
though actively lessened somewhat as the year progressed and by August had 
dipped below year-ago levels. The pace at which the industry operated for 
most of the year partially reflected the high volume of construction contract 
awards in 1958. 

Residential building was one of the bright spots. More than 75,000 dwelling 
units were started or authorized throughout the State in the first 10 months of 
1959, about 4,000 more than in the like months a year earlier. However, while 
the figures in the first half of the year were well above the comparable 1958 
totals, starts, and authorizations in the third quarter slipped considerably behind 
those in the July-October period of 1958. 

Prospects for 1960 construction are mixed—construction contract awards, as 
reported by the F. W. Dodge Corp. in the first 10 months of 1959, trailed 1958 
totals. Total contract awards in the State from January through October 1959 
were $2.6 billion—$400 million below the 10-month total of the previous year. 
However, the 1958 figures included awards for major projects which will in- 
fluence totals for several years. 

Capital spending by business will increase 10 percent in 1960 over 1959, ac- 
cording to McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. This would match the 1957 record. 


Consumer purchasing and income 

Retail business in the State was strong through most of 1959, although the 
steel strike and unseasonably warm autumn weather cut into sales. The sea- 
sonally adjusted index of retail activity for New York State rose from 131 
(1947-49 equals 100) in January to an alltime high of 184 in April and May, 
drifted somewhat for the next 3 months and then slumped to 125 in September 
and then rose to 136 in October. In every month, however, 1959 activity was 
higher than in the corresponding month in 1958. In the first 10 months of 
1959, dollar sales of department stores in the New York Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict were 3 percent above those of a year earlier. 

This favorable retail picture was sustained by rising income, partially offset 
by rising prices. 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Industrial development balance sheet 
In reporting the department’s progress in industrial development, it is im- 
portant to delineate the background against which it functions. This can best 
be done by listing the advantages and disadvantages of New York State as a 
location for new or branch industrial plants, and by discussing frankly the effect 
these have on department and community industrial promotion efforts. 
Advantages: 
. A steadily improving business climate. 
. A stable and productive labor force. 
. Ahighly developed network of transportation facilities. 
. An expanding supply of private and public power. 
5. Wide range of natural resources. 
. Hub of the world’s greatest consumer and industrial market. 
. Thousands of prime industrial sites. 
. Special business services in the Nation’s business headquarters. 
Unusual research facilities and trained scientific personnel. 
10. Better cultural and recreational opportunities. 
11. Greater diversification of job opportunities. 
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Disadvantages : 

1. Some areas of the State’s economic climate are still in need of im- 
provement: these are both at the local and the State level. They are being 
worked on constructively by the State administration and by a steadily in- 
creasing number of local communities. 

2. Plant obsolescence: Much of the State’s industrial plant was built 
prior to World War II, and construction restrictions then and during the 
Korean war delayed widespread replacement of plant. As a result—de- 
spite a high level of industrial construction—the State has still not caught 
up. Many old multistory buildings located in congested areas are suited 
only for certain multiple tenant uses. The problem of providing and financ- 
ing new and modern plant facilities will receive continuing study. 

3. Lack of subsidies for new industry : Constitutional prohibition of State 
subsidy in the form of outright gift of land or building, tax abatement, etc., 
is frequently cited as a New York State disadvantage in industrial location 
competition. This is not necessarily a disadvantage, however, since such 
subsidies often are offered as a substitute for genuine locational advantages. 
They may well also attract marginal and short-lived industries. 

The department’s principal misgivings are based on its feeiings that sub- 
sidies constitute an inequity to established industries. However, the de 
partment is making a careful study of this matter. 


Industrial development program 


The industrial development activities of the department fall into four cate- 
gories : 


1. Direct efforts to help existing business and industry in the State to 
expand and to attract new industry into the State. 

2. Direct efforts to retain within the State firms considering a move else- 
where. 

3. Assistance to community and area groups in organizing and carrying 
out their own industrial development programs. 

4. Industrial advertising in national circulation publications calling at- 
tention of industry policymakers to the advantage of New York State 
location—as well as to the industrial location services of the department. 

Progress in each of these program phases during the year is detailed in sec- 
tions immediately following. 


Industrial development progress, 1959 


While the department’s many services to communities, to industrial develop- 
ment organizations, and to other groups interested in economic betterment of 
the localities contribute generally to job and business gains, it is not possible to 
assess all cases in which such contributions played a part. 

However, in instances in which the department has directly acted as a 
“troubleshooter” in clearing away obstacles to expansions by existing firms or 
has been a chief instrument in attracting outside firms to locate plants in the 
State, it is possible to arrive at results and make comparisons. 

In 1959 the department gave major assistance—both in gaining expansions 
of existing facilities and in bringing new plants into the State—to concerns 
with estimated total initial employment of 2,651 people and with an annual pay- 
roll of $7,645,000. 

In addition, there are several other instances which must remain confidential 
for the protection of the firms involved, in which the department—again in a 
“troubleshooting” role—helped clear up local difficulties which were causing 
managements to threaten to move out of the State. 

The most outstanding such case during the year was that of a nationally 
known firm, employing 5,100, which was prepared to move to another State be- 
cause it could not get local cooperation in its efforts to expand. In this in- 
stance, the department was able to smooth out difficulties in the way of acquir- 
ing land for expansion and also to be of other service. The firm, satisfied with 
remedial steps taken, canceled its removal plans and is still a valued member 
of the State’s industrial family. 

; Details of some other major assistance efforts by the department provide an 
insight into successful methods employed : 

Remington Rand, Inc., Ilion (estimated new employment 300, estimated 

annual payroll $80,000): Department assistance in solving difficult prob- 


lems led to a management decision to expand in Ilion, rather than in Ohio 
or Connecticut. 
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American Process Corp., Watertown (new plant; estimated new employ- 
ment 200; estimated annual payroll $750,000) : Local negotiations to locate 
this company were stalled by financing problems. Through department ef- 
forts with the New York Business Development Corp., financing satisfactory 
to the firm and community was arranged. 

General Foods Corp., Saratoga Springs (new plant; estimated new em- 
ployment 150; estimated annual payroll $500,000): Through the depart- 
ment’s Albany area regional manager, the local industrial development 
organization at Saratoga Springs was provided with continuing aid over 
a long period. The department supplied economic and resources data and 
assisted in arranging proper community facilities and utilities for the site, 

New Process Gear Co., Syracuse (retained employment 1,250; estimated 
future employment 2,200; estimated initial annual payroll $2,750,000) : 
The department supplied essential data and other information which helped 
persuade this large employer to remain in New York State. 

In addition, during the year 10 other firms announced their intention to 
locate or expand in New York State as a result of the department’s direct 


action. They are: 





“ F : Estimated Estimated 
Firm New location initial em- annual 
ployment payroll 





Tibon Hard Chrome Co-.--...----.---------- TNE odebinvebnsesnus 2 $85. 000 
C. J. Armstrong -- ; Ellisburg f 80. 000 
Lily Tulip Cup Co--- .-| Smithtown 500. 000 
Electra oeeeenaens < Co.. Mi PA... is g 300 000 
Company A !._._---- ose stays 500 0:0 
Kordite Corp------ ---| Macedon.. 750. 000 
Company B !. eocecesenee- a si 200, 000 
Company C! 200, 000 
Company D! 50, 000 
Company E ! 180, 000 


1 These are firms which have already decided on New York State locations, but which are not yet ready 
to announce their decisions due to considerations of ¢ ompany policy, closings, and other negotiations. 


Six other firms, whose locations are still on a confidential status, may be an- 
nounced within a short time. 

Much of the credit for the improvement of the department’s industrial location 
record in 1959 can be given to the accelerated program of direct contact with 
prospects. This has greatly enlarged the list of prospects and, as demonstrated 
by the increased number of community visits and site inspections, has also 
attracted prospects of more substance. 

As of October 16, department records showed a 27-percent increase in active 
industrial prospects over 1958 in the first 11 months of 1959, with accompanying 
increases in all other phases of this program: 


Industry calls by staff: 

Within the State 

Outside of State 
Replies from advertising 
Total active prospects of record 
Community recommendations to prospects 
Community visits and site inspections by prospects 
Location proposals currently under consideration 


Any discussion of industrial expansion in New York State must be related to 
increasing activity in two closely related fields in order to obtain a fully rounded 
picture. These are office-building construction in New York City, the Nation's 
administrative headquarters, and the expansion of the State’s advanced research 
facilities. 

From 1946 until the present, Manhattan Island has seen the construction of 
120 skyscraper office buildings containing more space than all such buildings 
existing in Chicago, our next largest city. In 1959 alone, 18 towering office 
buildings containing over 8 million square feet of space are being brought to 
completion, more office space than exists in the cities of Dallas, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, and Minneapolis combined. In 1960 and 1961, 11 more large office buildings 
totaling 13 million square feet of floor space will be completed, including the 
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new Grand Central city building of 2,400,000 square feet, which will be the 
largest commercial office building in the world. 

Also under construction throughout the State are large numbers of research 
and industrial research facilities. Outstanding examples are Sterling Forest 
at Tuxedo Park, the Cornell Industry Research Park at Ithaca, the University 
of Buffalo and Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute atomic research centers, and the 
Consolidated Edison power reactor at Indian Point. 


Assistance to community industrial development 


The department employs two primary tools in providing assistance to com- 
munities and local industrial development organizations. These not only pro- 
vide the base for effective community industrial promotion, but also serve to 
stimulate new or renewed community effort: 

The department’s participation in the New York State Association of 
Industrial Development Agencies, appropriately called AIDS, which it 
helped organize. 

The preparation and presentation by the department of community indus- 
trial resource surveys to local groups upon request. 

The organization of AIDS was the result of a long-term joint effort involving 
the department and more than 60 local industrial development groups. Regional 
organization meetings were held throughout the State, and the AIDS house 
organ entitled “The New York State Development Digest” was employed to 
stimulate new membership and to report improvement in the State’s business 
climate. 

This effort was climaxed in October, when the first annual meeting of AIDS 
was held in Rochester in conjunction with the department’s third annual indus- 
trial development workshop. Over 200 key representatives of railroads, public 
utilities, city and county industrial promotion groups, and local chambers of 
commerce attended. The joint meeting provided an ideal forum for discussion 
of mutual industrial development problems and the exchange of ideas between 
groups. The importance of the economic climate was stressed, as well as the 
fact that in the final analysis the climate depends upon action—or lack of 
action—on the local level. 

The community industrial resource inventory, as prepared by the department, 
is an analysis of the essential facts concerning a community as a potential indus- 
trial location. * 

As of November 30, 1959, a total of 61 inventories had been completed or 
were in progress. During 1959, the department worked on inventories for 
Greater Albany, Greater Utica, Greater Kingston, Wallkill Valley, northern 
Finger Lakes, Jefferson County, Rockland County, Hornell, southern Orange 
County, and Greater Beacon. 

The department also works with community groups on establishment of 
industrial development corporations, the conduct of advertising and direct 
mail campaigns, financing of building programs, selection of sites and other 
related problems. Day-to-day cooperation with the New York Business Develop 
ment Corp. is also part of the community assistance effort. 

During 1959, the importance of the community master plan as a tool of in- 
dustrial development was given new emphasis. It has been found that in many 
instances communities preparing master plans have not given full consideration 
to industrial development, or are not sufficiently familiar with the criteria of 
good industrial sites. To assist communities in properly identifying areas for 
industrial zoning, the department reviewed 49 urban planning and zoning pro- 
posals and made field evaluations of approximately 300 potential sites. 

The following is a summary of department activities in community assistance 
in industrial development: 


Industrial resource inventories in work in 1959 

Industrial resource inventories completed or in progress_.._..._.______ 61 
Industtial sites visited and evainated....2c...00 66... 35..-. nce i eb 400 
Urban renewal and zoning proposals reviewed__- 

Community stimulation visite...................... palabra eat ee Ec leat 47 
Local industrial development corporations formed 


Industrial development advertising and promotion 


The 1959-60 industrial development advertising campaign was developed by 
the department to apprise industry throughout the State and the Nation of 


47557—60—pt. 9-15. 
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the fact that the present State administration is working to improve the State’s 
economic climate—and to make it more attractive to business growth. 

This is being emphasized by the “hard hat” theme, using as its symbol the 
familiar construction worker’s protective helmet to sum up a hardworking, 
hard-driving attitude backed up by hard facts. Supporting and supplementing 
these advertisements—and using the “hard hat’ logotype for continuity—is a 
series of smaller advertisements featuring the industrial location services of 
the department and the type of information available: water resources, sites, 
labor resources, etc. These advertisements have appeared or are scheduled 
to appear in magazines of large national circulation such as Fortune, Saturday 
Evening Post, Newsweek, U.S. News & World Report, and Business Week. 

The newsletter, New York Business, was developed by the department to 
acquaint businessmen with the latest legislative and administrative develop- 
ments affecting business growth. Approximately 3,000 requests for New York 
Business were received from firms and businessmen after the first issue, and 
as of the beginning of December the circulatton was in excess of 24,000. It 
is expected that this newsletter—reaching a business audience—will be highly 
effective in telling the story of an improving economic climate. 

In addition, the department distributed approximately 125 newspaper re- 
leases reporting on the economic climate, the business situation, and industrial 
development news. Clippings returned from these releases total over 30,000 
column inches, or the equivalent of two editions of the Sunday New York 
Times. It is estimated that this publicity reaches an audience of at least 10 
million within the State plus millions more outside the State. The department 
also supplies many special articles on various phases of the State’s economy 
to newspaners, national circulation magazines, reference and text books, and 
trade publications. 


Other industrial development activities 


The department continued its program of obtaining and making available 
information on the quantity and quality of industrial water in the State in 
cooperation with the U.S. Geological Survey. During 1959, the department 
published “The Chemical Quality of Surface Waters in the Allegheny, Genesee 
and Susquehanna River Basins.” Reports on four other river basins are in 
varying stages of preparation. 

The department also made an evaluation of industrial sites served by the 
Rutland Railroad and by the Norwood & St. Lawrence Railroad: it also sur- 
veyed and evaluated three proposed nuclear reactor sites for the office of atomic 
development. The department cooperated with the State department of public 
works and the New York State Thruway Authority on highway usage problems, 
highway relocation, and adjoining land disposal—all in connection with indus- 
trial location cases. 


SERVICE TO BUSINESS AND BUSINESSMEN 
Economic and statistical services 


The department collects, analyzes, and distributes pertinent information on 
economic developments in the State to the business community and to other 
State agencies. This data points ont potential growth opportunities in specific 
industries and areas within New York and focuses attention on localities with 
critical problems. It also provides the information necessary in the effective 
plannirg and development of department program. 


Publications 


To make information directly available to businessmen and others, the De- 
partment prepared material for the following publications during 1959: 

New York State Commerce Review.—This magazine completed its 12th con- 
secutive year of publication in 1959. Each month Commerce Review summarizes 
current business conditions in New York and presents analyses of industries in 
the State and of other important business topics. 

Industrial Directory of New York State——Distribution of the fifth edition 
of the directory took place during the year. It includes a listing of 45,000 manu- 
facturing firms by industry and by area and presents information on products, 
employment, main office and branch plant locations, and officers. 

Directory of Industrial Research Laboratories.—A listing of all industrial 
research laboratories in the State has been undertaken for publication in 1960. 

Current Business Statistics —The department collects all important statistical 
series available for the State, and for its local areas. From this data it compiles 
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and issues a quarterly publication including the most important statistics issued 
by various agencies and organizations. 


Statistical materials 

The department continued the preparation of three of its own economic 
series: Index of Business Activity, New York State (published monthly), Per- 
sonal Income, by Counties in New York State (published annually), Accumulated 
Savings of Individuals, New York State (published monthly). 

During the year, estimates of the 1958 personal income received in the State 
were compiled and data published for 1957 were revised. Individual components 
of the Index of Business Activity are continuously under review. 


Aids for expanding and starting business 

Small business supplements.—The Department revised for use in small busi- 
ness assistance the booklets issued for nine lines of business operation and has 
started to work on a new booklet not previously available. Each describes the 
nature of operations in a popular retail or service field to assist individuals 
interested in starting their own business. 

Comparative tag data.—In 1958, summaries of the tax systems of New York 
and four other States were revised. Tax summaries for New York and 10 
principal competing States are kept up to date for use in industrial promotion 
work. 


Area studies 

During 1959 the department continued to provide information for use in 
studies being conducted in New York communities and regions under the urban 
planning assistance program and reviewed the economic analyses of more than 
20 such reports. It also gave special attention to all areas of substantial labor 
surplus in the State during the year, and summarized developments on legisla- 
tion designed to aid distress areas. 


Special economic projects 


Several special economic studies were undertaken, in process or completed in 
1959: (1) A case-history file of industrial plant migrations to include informa- 
tion on openings, expansions, contractions, closings, and outmigrations. (2) 
An analysis of business opinion on the advantages and disadvatages of operating 
in New York State collected by the regional managers in 700 plant visits. (3) 
A survey of financial inducements offered by State and local governments to 
attract new industry. (4) A continuing study of trends and current develop- 
ments in New York industries claiming adverse competition from foreign im- 
ports. (5) An industrial handbook summarizing important trends in major 
industries in the State for internal use. (6) A study of more than 50 local 
industrial development corporations involving field interviews and a direct-mail 
survey. (7) A study of the development and functioning of industrial parks 
in New York. 

In addition, studies of the following New York industries were in prepara- 
tion for Commerce Review: pharmaceuticals; greeting cards; surgical, medical, 
and dental instruments; printing and publishing; packaging; confectionery and 
chocolate. 


Small business assistance program 


Continued interest in the small business workshops brought requests from 
eight communities for workshops to be organized and presented during 1959 in 
the following places: 


t 
Place Date Registration 


Hotel Utica . 14,1959 

Apr. 22, 1959 

Queensbury Hotel May 21,1959 

_| Hotel Utica te 3, 1959 

-| Hotel Jamestown- --. ‘s t. 9, 1959 

Oswego-.__... .| Hotel Pontiac. . . 21,1959 
Glens Falls ----| Queensbury Hotel. -...- a lov. 2,1959 
Alfred Alfred University . 11,1959 


1 Estimate. 
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Requests varied from the established pattern of retail and industry programs. 
Among the subjects receiving detailed treatment were: “Agricultural Marketing 
and Merchandising,” “Retail and Convention—Tourist Industries,” “Lumber 
Marketing and Distribution,” “Service and Manufacturing Industries.” 


Small business management courses 


The format and content of these courses have been improved to meet more 
accurately the needs of local business communities on the premise that the most 
valuable program is one which is custom built. 

Reflecting downtown’s growing concern over its future the department has 
been asked for a discussion of “Keeping Downtown Dynamic.” Several commu- 
nities have requested speakers on “Designs for Today’s Business,” “Law for the 
Businessman,” “Governmental Regulations,” and “Credit and Collections.” The 
1959 programs are listed below : 


Community Date Registration 





Poughkeepsie Jan. 26-Feb. 23 
Hempstead Feb. 4-Mar. 4........- 
Watervliet Feb. 9-Mar. 9_.......- 
Haverstraw Apr. 9May 14 
leanne sea ana Apr. 22-May 21 
Canandaigua . 28-Nov. 9..-...- 


Herkimer 

Middletown 

Niagara Falls. 

Nyack 

Newburgh 

Elmira: Intensive course on control and planning function of 
modern business. 


Shopping habit surveys 


During 1959, a total of 11 shopping surveys were in progress. Of this num- 
ber, seven were fully reported to their respective communities, while four were 
still in process of analysis: 

Completed: Beacon, Glen Cove, Highland, New Paltz, Port Jervis, Saranac 
Lake, Watertown. 

In process: Batavia, Fairport, the Tonawandas, Valley Stream. 


Federal procurement 


To improve this service, which had been limited solely to opportunities ap- 
pearing daily in the U.S. Department of Commerce synopsis, other Federal 
procurement agencies have been approached for bid information. 

Through cooperation with the General Services Administration in New York 
City, Griffis Air Force Base at Rome, and the New York and the Rochester 
ordnance districts, the number of opportunities have been greatly increased. 
It is now planned to contact other Federal agencies to further augment this 
service. 

During the first 9 months of 1959, 3,780 such opportunities were presented to 
37,363 New York State firms. 


Business information 


A large number of individual business inquiries are received directly by mail 
and processed by the Department. In addition, regional managers receive re- 
quests for assistance as concerned with State regulations; Federal and State 
procurement ; compensation insurance; sources of supply ; ete. 

For the first 10 months of the year the business inquiries handled totaled 
1,295. 


Standards and purchase assistance program 


Because of interest in doing business with the State government indicated 
to regional managers during plant visits, this service has been accelerated in 
recent months. Personal contact with officials of the division of standards and 
purchase and the department of public works has resulted in satisfactory results 
in many cases. 
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Assistance rendered to New York State manufacturers has resulted in spe- 
cifications being changed, contracts awarded, and firms being placed on bid 
lists for the first time. 


Woman’s program 

Workshops and clinics.—Adapting its program and services to a changing eco- 
nomic scene, the Woman’s Program sponsored three workshops during 1959; two 
were Job Horizons Clinics, the other a craft workshop. 

The Job Horizons Clinics held in Latham-Colonie and Schenectady were plan- 
ned and conducted with the cooperation of a wide variety of civic and business 
groups. Concerned with the problem of the woman returning to the business 
world, the clinics stressed job evaluation and self-analysis. Each was tailored 
to fit the area, and featured practical advice and job-hunting techniques inte- 
grated with the areawide employment picture. Individual workshops on the 
various facets of the program enabled women to discuss their particular career 
problem with expert counselors. 

Each clinic were chaired by an outstanding personality and staffed by coun- 
selors from area business and from the Woman’s Program. The Latham- 
Colonie clinic in March featured 5 workshops and had an attendance of better 
than 250. The Schenectady clinic in November required 7 workshops to cover 
all the subjects requested and had an attendance of over 200. 

The Craft Clinic in Rochester in October brought together groups and indi- 
viduals with whom the Woman’s Program has worked over the years. Over 
250 attended the workshops on pricing, outlets, design, ete. A statewide com- 
mittee to develop improved communications between craftsmen and consumers 
through organization, new sales outlets, and better business techniques was 
formed. 

Business counseling —Approximately 1,650 men and women were given indi- 
vidual business counseling by mail, telephone, or through personal contact with 
Woman’s Program consultants. Of this number, approximately 400 buyers and 
sellers were referred to 1,480 New York State firms. Special services and in- 
quiries totaled 210 more. 

Activities for the aging—The Woman’s Program continued its direct and 
advisory work in connection with problems of the aging. Its staff worked with 
the Elder Craftsmen’s Shop in New York City; with Senior Citizen groups in 
Albany, Ithaca, Syracuse, Buffalo, Binghamton; as counselors at hobby fairs; 
as product-sale consultants and as speakers, resource consultants and advisers 
at retired teachers’ seminars at New Paltz, Buffalo, and Oswego State colleges. 

Staff consultants worked with White House Conference groups in fields of 
education and labor. Work of Senior Citizen craftsmen was promoted through 
display at the State Fair Craft Cupboard and the “Nimble Thimble” shop. 
Group leaders were assisted in seven workshops and through mail and personal 
contacts. 

A publication outlining courses in small business and other occupational fields 
of interest to the retired—a joint effort of Woman’s Program and adult education 
division of New York State Department of Education—was released in 1959. 
It is now available for teachers and other interested groups. 

Women at State Fair—In 1959, the Woman’s Program returned to its success- 
ful formula of presenting graphically and colorfully the small business possi- 
bilities leading its inquiry list. “Repairs and Alterations” topped the list, with 
food and party shops second, and crafts in third place. A “Woman’s World” 
exhibit was executed in the form of a “Craft Cupboard” flanked on the one side 
by an open front “Party Pantry” and on the other side by the “Nimble Thimble” 
shop. The entire exhibit was surmounted by a huge world globe with pink 
a features, blonde curls, and a headband announcing, “A Woman’s 

orld.” 

The “Party Pantry” carried gourmet foods and specialties from famous New 
York manufacturers and many Woman’s Program success stories. The “Craft 
Shop” displayed prize winners from New York State Fair and Elder Craftsmen 
from the New York and Syracuse areas. The lively “Nimble Thimble” shop 
displayed the finest in needlework and fashion ideas. 

Staff publicized the exhibit on two radio shows and one TV show during Fair 
Week and played hostess to Mrs. Rockefeller, delegates from U.N., and guests 
from India, Japan, Pakistan, and Liberia. 

The director of the Woman’s Program acts in an advisory capacity on the 
State Fair woman’s committee, which is responsible for overall planning, sug- 
gestions, and special events. r 
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Consumer program.—Early in 1959 the work of the consumer counsel was 
apportioned among a number of State agencies: the new bureau of consumer 
frauds was set up in the attorney general’s office; the banking department was 
given responsibility for consumer credit and installment buying; while the con- 
sumer information service was added to the Woman’s Program function. 

A comprehensive digest of all conferences, meetings, and decisions of the pre- 
vious program was compiled. A new edition of one existing booklet was pub- 
lished, and two new leaflets were prepared in cooperation with the banking 
department. Currently underway is a review of all State-agency consumer 
activities for a series of leaflets explaining and clarifying these functions. A 
continuing program of dissemination of consumer information is being carried 
on through personal and mail contacts, and by such agencies as agriculture and 
markets, education, civil defense, attorney general, etc. 

Literature distribution.—More than 32,000 pieces of Woman’s Program litera- 
ture were distributed in response to personal requests and at clinics, State Fair, 
meetings and conferences. 


Regional and branch offices 

In addition to 11 regional offices, each of which serves a major economic 
area of the State, the department maintains branch offices in New York City 
and in Washington, D.C. 

Through the regional offices the department makes its numerous services 
available to every community. Specialized aid aimed at finding solutions to 
specific business, industrial and community planning problems is provided. 
Because of this contact with the day-to-day business life in their localities, the 
regional managers are enabled to assist industrial development and the stimu- 
lation of local economic activity. 

During 1959, regional managers, in addition to their other duties, visited 
1,994 industrial plants, serviced 1,819 small-business cases, and made 1,349 calls 
on business organizations in their areas. 

Typical of regional-manager services were the following: 

Departmental intervention initiated by the regional manager was, to a great 
degree, instrumental in resolving a proposed fire district extension which would 
have cost a major Cheektowaga firm $11,000 a year in addition to its more 
than $2 million in firefighting equipment already on the premises. 

The department’s testimony, arranged for and developed by the regional 
manager, was an important factor in obtaining ICC approval for a fully inte- 
grated marine freighting and towing service proposed by the towing division 
of a Hudson Valley stone and gravel firm. The company, previously barred 
from acting as a common carrier by outmoded restrictions, had sought the de- 
partment’s help. The favorable ICC decision provides long-range benefits for 
other lower Hudson industries. 

In the mid-Hudson region, the regiunal manager has worked closely with 
Wappinger Falls area community and business leaders in a campaign to make 
the locality competitively attractive to new industry. Highlighting the effec- 
tiveness of this program, the chamber of commerce welcomed five new industries 
to the area during October 1959. To achieve such industrial growth, the com- 
munity had to first resolve problems in planning, promotion, taxation, water, 
insurance and general attitudes. 


New York City office 

The New York City office is active in business development through its stimu- 
lation of foreign trade with New York State industries, counseling and assist- 
ance to businessmen and advice to prospective vacationists who are contem- 
plating New York State vacations. 

During the year a total of 9,395 business inquiries and requests for assistance 
were processed. 

Foreign trade is a major activity, with inquiries received daily from buyers 
and sellers all over the world. The department processed approximately 15,000 
foreign trade opportunities in 1959 (as against 9,000 in 1958) from 4,332 buyers 
(3,743 in 1958). These were referred to 176,184 New York State firms. In 
1958, only 103,784 firms were so contacted. Some firms received more than one 
referral in 1959. Six hundred foreign sellers offering 2,196 products or items 
were put in touch with 19,500 New York purchasers. 

As a result of the department’s foreign trade promotion program, 117 New 
York State and oversea firms reported sales, purchases, or valuable contacts 
during the January—October period. Transactions valued at $521,918 were re- 
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ported by 58 of these firms; 59 others reported transactions without divulging 
values. 

During the year 12,000 cards were mailed to New York State manufacturers 
and exporters to enable them to participate in the agency index program of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. This program puts foreign buyers in speedy 
touch with U.S. suppliers through U.S. Foreign Service offices. The department 
has also arranged to place copies of “The Industrial Directory of New York 
State” in more than 200 American foreign office libraries abroad. New York 
State firms have been alerted through the department’s foreign trade bulletins 
to important foreign trade developments, including the European Common 
Market. 

In fostering area business growth, the New York office provided personalized 
counseling to 1,260 persons planning to set up businesses of their own. An addi- 
tional 2,956 firms or individuals obtained the latest information on regulations 
affecting business, marketing, Government procurement, sources of supply and 
business economic data. 

To serve the State’s vacation industry, the office processed the highest number 
of inquiries—56,896—ever received for help in planning New York State vaca- 
tions. In addition, 87 requests were handled from magazines and other publicity 
media for feature material on the State’s attractions. The snow reporting service 
continued to alert metropolitan area skiers to the latest skiing conditions at the 
State’s winter resorts. 


Washington office 

The Washington office assists businessmen who wish to do business with 
Federal agencies. It also reports on foreign trade opportunities and identifies 
and forwards to Albany a wealth of Federal research and statistical information 
of value to New York State firms and government. Of prime importance are its 
reports on proposed legislation and administrative changes which might affect 
the business climate of New York State. These are supplied both to the depart- 
ment and to other affected State agencies for release to business and industry. 

Cases handled during the January-October 1959 period include 34 instances 
of help to New York State firms doing business with Federal procurement 
agencies, 105 cases of assistance to other New York State departments and 325 
specific occasions dealing with Federal legislative activity significant to New 
York State. 

Businessmen seeking Federal contracts are briefed on the purchasing tech- 
niques of procurement agencies and are put in touch with agencies in the market 
for their particular products or services. This liaison service enables New York 
State firms to compete more effectively for their share of contracts and orders. 

Of particular help to small or medium-sized companies is the advice furnished 
on Federal regulations relating to business operations. This aid is particularly 
welcomed by firms which cannot afford to maintain a representative in Wash- 
ington, or make frequent trips there. 

Through its contacts with Federal agencies, foreign trade missions, Embassies 
and other foreign trade groups, the office forwarded foreign trade opportunities 
for New York State products in 56 countries to Albany during the first 10 months 
of 1959. 

Specific research projects of the Washington office during 1959 included analysis 
of military prime contracts awarded to New York firms between 1951 and 1959; 
expenditures for research and development; changes in unemployment in major 
labor market areas; statistics on personal income in New York State; special 
census tabulations, and the impact of foreign trade on selected areas in New 
York State. 

PLANNING FOR GROWTH 


Recognition by New York State communities, counties, and regions of the 
importance of planning for tomorrow’s growth has increased the scope and 
volume of the department’s activities in this field. 

Much of this activity is centered about the urban planning assistance pro- 
gram. The responsibility for administering this program in New York State 
is assigned to the department under the provisions of the Federal Housing 
Act of 1954. Despite the demands of UPAP, the department also continues 
to educate, advise, and stimulate communities and regions involved in plan- 
ning programs. 
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Urban planning assistance program 

Two developments in this program have been significant in directing the 
department’s efforts and will be influential in directing the future course of 
planning throughout the State. 

1. The Federal Housing Act of 1959 broadens section 701 of the 1954 Housing 
Act to allow Federal grants up to 50 percent for: 

Cities, counties and other municipalities under 50,000 population. 

Urban areas comprising both incorporated and unincorporated areas 
having a related urban problem, providing total area population is under 
50,000. 

Metropolitan and regional planning. 

Statewide planning. 

2. Federal funds for the urban planning assistance program for the past 
2 years have been limited. For the fiscal year 1958-59, New York State received 
an allocation for small communities of $120,000. With the State and local 
contribution (making a total of $240,000 available) the department was able 
to assist 16 new municipalities and to complete the planning programs of six 
other communities. 

With the scope of the program expanded—but with less available funds— 
the department will not be able to extend assistance to many new communities, 
despite the fact that State funds are on hand for all pending applications. 

During 1959, the commerce department received final Federal approval and 
reimbursement of $157,020 of the total $314,040 Federal-State local cost of four 
completed UPAP projects involving eight cities (Canandaigua, Geneva, Hornell, 
Little Falls, Middletown, Oneida, Oswego, and Peekskill), five towns (Chili, 
Eden, Massena, Ogden, and Ulster), and nine villages (Catskill, Gowanda, 
Hamilton, Massena, Monticello, Rockville Centre, Sloatsburg, and Ossining). 

Planning work has been completed and Federal closeout is in process on three 
projects involving two cities (Olean and Ithaca), 12 towns (Carmel, Camillus, 
Lancaster, Lewiston, Perinton, Ulysses, Victor, Caldwell, Sidney, Ithica, East 
Greenbush, and Cornwall), and 10 villages (East Aurora, Farmingdale, Pat- 
chogue, Lake George, Sidney, Cayuga Heights, Colonie, Croton-on-Hudson, Floral 
Park, and Cornwall). 

As of November 30, the department had 72 applications (11 cities, 32 vil- 
lages, 29 towns), requesting total planning programs of $863,320, two metropoli- 
tan-county project applications totaling $125,200, including the remainder of 
the Chemung County program and an application for Onondaga County. Three 
applications totaling $111,000 were on hand for counties under 50,000 popula- 
tion ; Schuyler, Putnam, and Sullivan. 

Metropolitan planning activity 

Increased interest in local planning has been evinced within most of the 
metropolitan areas of the State. In addition, several county or area planning 
groups have been formed, or have accelerated their activities. Of the New 
York State communities now participating—or seeking participation—in UPAP, 
64 are located in six of the seven metropolitan areas: 


Rochester 
I ae i ic ee ee ol ee eS. 
Utica-Rome 


Erie and Niagara Counties have joined in an area planning study, while 
Onondaga County expects to undertake a similar program. 

Interest in county planning was advanced during 1959 with the appointment 
of planning boards in Chautauqua and Clinton Counties, bringing the total to 17. 
Counties which already had planning boards are: Broome, Chemung, Erie, 
Monroe, Nassau, Niagara, Onondaga, Putnam, Rockland, Schenectady, Schuyler, 
Suffolk, Sullivan, and Westchester. 


Planning promotion and education 


Department planning staff made numerous field visits to municipalities in 
over 80 percent of the counties outside of New York City. They have conferred 
with officials, addressed formal meetings with official governmental bodies and 
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civie organizations, and have lectured to students in college or adult education 
courses. Topics in formal meetings include planning, zoning, and subdivision 
control—including promotion, organization, and techniques. Conferences cover 
planning programs and problems relating to phases such as zoning, subdivision 
control, regulatory measures and administration. In all, 48 counties were 
visited for conferences or formal meetings, for promotion, organization of boards 
or technical discussions of program or problems. LEighty-two conferences were 
attended in 52 communities in 27 counties; 75 visits were made to 91 communi- 
ties in 32 counties to participate in formal meetings. These were in addition 
to 177 visits to 60 communities in 28 counties for inspection and discussion of 
UPAP projects. The planning staff continued to act as the secretariat for the 
New York State Federation of Official Planning Organizations and to edit and 
publish Planning News six times a year. The department also provided staff 
for consultation on planning problems for the meetings of the association of 
towns, county officers association, and the New York State conference of mayors 
and other municipal cfficials. 


Publications 


During the year the Department re-issued the following publications: 

“Zoning in New York State’: A guide for local officials responsible for pre- 
paring and administering zoning ordinances; objectives and major problems 
of zoning are explained; detailed information is given on drafting zoning 
ordinances. An appendix includes sample forms for zoning administration 
and certain regulations of value in directing community development. 

“Local Planning and Zoning”: A compilation of all the major New York State 
laws relating to planning and zoning in cities, villages, towns, and counties, 
and a short introduction containing major principles. This publication is 
updated yearly. 

“Control of Land Subdivision’: A manual for municipal officials, subdivision 
developers, builders, and planning boards, explaining procedures through which 
local planning boards can establish effective subdivision controls. 


TRAVEL PROMOTION 


During 1959 the department continued a four-stage program aimed at de- 
veloping vacation and tourist trade in the State. 


Publications 


The bureau prepared and issued 8 publications, distributing 788,000 copies: 
“New York State Vacationlands”; “Map and Guide to New York State’s Vaca- 
tion Variety’; “Ski New York”; “Autumn Colorama in New York State”; 
“Summer Events in New York State”; “Houses of History”; “Dude Ranches in 
New York State’; “Kid Stuff.” 


Advertising 


An advertising campaign included 30 nationally circulated magazines and 200 
daily newspapers. The advertisements brought the attractions of New York 
State vacationlands to the readers of Holiday, Modern Bride, New York Motorist, 
Coronet, Mademoiselle, Better Homes and Gardens, Cosmopolitan, and others. 
The newspaper advertising list included all New York State dailies plus those in 
Akron, Baltimore, Wilmington, Washington, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Detroit, Indianapolis, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh. 

New York State vacation advertisements were also placed in Canadian publi- 
cations, as part of an intensified program directed toward tourists from that 
country. 

Publicity 

Using a “Visit New York State During the Year of History” theme, the de- 
partment told the New York story in newspapers and other publications through 
75 feature and news stories. In response to requests from publications and 
authors, the department distributed 1,500 photographs on New York State 
attractions. Daily reports on snow conditions at ski centers were provided wire 
services during the winter season, and weekly autumn foliage reports were 
distributed during October. 


Travel exhibits 

Other New York State travel and vacation promotion was carried on at travel 
shows in Hartford, Cleveland, New York City, Montreal, Chicago, and Toronto. 
Vacation information was distributed to 250,000 persons—including 100,000 copies 
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of “New York State Vacationlands” and 250,000 copies of regional vacation 
literature. Calls were made on the travel trade in all these cities including 
tarvel bureaus, transportation agencies, automobile clubs, banks, and industrial 
firms. 

Unattended vacation displays were located at West Hempstead, Ticonderoga, 
Saratoga Springs, Westbury, and New York City. More than 850 mounted 16- by 
20-foot photographs were loaned to department stores, banks, transportation 
companies, and travel agencies for display. An additional 86 agencies used 800 
8- by 10-foot photographs. Staff participated in 44 radio and 1 television pro- 
gram and spoke before 14 organizations. 


Referral program 


A total of 745,177 names and addresses of prospective vacationists produced 
by the advertising program were forwarded to regional promotion groups. An 
additional 16,300 referrals were made as a result of inquiries, while 24,458 were 
produced by 22 cooperating magazines. 

The department cooperated with Eastern Air Lines in a promotion to open the 
New York vacation market to cities in the Southern United States. 


The 1959 vacation season 


Resorts and ski centers in the State reported business better in 1959 than in 
1958. Summer resorts and attractions showed increases ranging from 5 to 30 
percent. The ski season lasted well into April and was one of the longest in 
years. 

A number of resorts attributed their business gains during the summer to in- 
creased promotion. 


Cooperation with other agencies 


The director of the travel bureau is also president of the National Association 
of Travel Organizations, which during the year has been active in establishing 
the “Visit U.S.A. 1960” program. In this project, aimed at attracting more 
foreign visitors to the United States, all elements in the Nation’s travel industry 
are actively involved. 

The department also continued to cooperate with the American Society of 
Travel Agents, the Winter Sports Council, the New York Hotel Association, and 
various chambers of commerce and regional resort groups. 


A look to the future 


New York State will undoubtedly benefit from the “Visit U.S.A. 1960” pro- 
gram and the department is cooperating in the promotion of this program. The 
director of the travel bureau has been appointed to the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Visit U.S.A., which is working closely with the U.S. Department 
of Commerce and the U.S. Information Agency. 


PREPARING FOR THE JET AGE 


If—as anticipated—the pending decision of the Civil Aeronautics Board sup- 
ports the position of the department in Northeastern States area investigation 
and the New York Airways certificate renewal case, the air-commerce pattern 
for New York State—toward which this department has worked for 13 years— 
will be complete. 

During the postwar period the department has worked toward a pattern to 
provide scheduled service to all communities in need of air transportation to 
serve their business and industry. While future developments in the State’s 
economic pattern may call for added service, for the moment at least the objec- 
tive has been attained. 

The basic aviation problem now facing the State’s communities is to be 
prepared to accommodate the faster, heavier aircraft which are coming into use. 
These include larger two- and four-motor equipment now being replaced on 
transcontinental and intercontinental runs. It is also probable that in the near 
future some of the State’s airports will be called upon to provide for both turbo- 
props and jets. 

Basie aviation safety—particularly for the private pilot—will also loom 
larger as the department takes over responsibility for Governor Rockefeller’s 
aviation safety program. 
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Aviation development 


The State had 282 landing facilities in 1959, compared with 278 in 1958. Of 
the 282 landing facilities, 47 are municipal fields, 11 military, 184 private and 
commercial fields; there are 33 seaplane bases and 7 heliports. Of the 47 mu- 
nicipal airports, 20 are served by airlines; 15 domestic-flag passenger lines serve 
the State, not including New York Airways (a certificated helicopter airline 
serving chiefly the metropolitan area). Foreign-flag lines serving the State 
total 25; service is also provided by 4 domestic aircargo carriers. New York 
State leads the Nation in domestic passenger traffic generated with 14.73 per- 
cent, and 23.44 percent of the domestic aircargo traffic. 

According to figures published by the Federal Aviation Agency there were 
3,240 active civil aircraft registered in New York State as of January 1, 1959, 
including 552 air-carrier aircraft. The latter is 29 percent of the national total. 

Exclusive of Port of New York Authority airports, which serve the metro- 
politan area, 677,861 passengers enplaned in New York during the first few 
months of 1958. Port of New York Authority airports report a 10-percent in- 
crease in domestic passengers handled during the same period. 


Air commerce promotion 

Following up the brief submitted to support its position in the Northeastern 
States area investigation and the New York Airways certificate renewal case, 
the department representatives appeared before the CAB in the hearings con- 
ducted on these cases. 

The Board’s preliminary decision in the former case provides for all of the 
services requested: Mohawk’s route was extended to Cleveland; service was 
provided between Poughkeepsie and Boston, and between White Plains and 
Boston; the town of Islip was furnished service connecting Boston with Wash- 
ington; Oneonta was certificated for service to New York; Jamestown and Olean 
were certificated for service on Mohawk’s route. This service will not be in- 
augurated until the written decision is served on all parties. 

The CAB examiner has rendered a decision in the New York Airways certifi- 
cate renewal case in which the department supported the renewal and urged 
that the service area include all of Long Island. Although it was recommended 
that New York Airways be given a permanent certificate to serve the metropoli- 
tan area, the extension of helicopter service was not approved. 

The department is now conducting a survey of the Malone area to provide 
support for Malone’s efforts to have service by Eastern Airlines restored. A 
questionnaire is being sent to each person with a checking account in the area’s 
banks to determine the need for airline service; an analysis of the answers will 
be made by the department. 


Airport development 

Federal aid projects——All Federal aid projects must, by statute, be approved 
by the department. In carrying out this obligation, the department cooperates 
with communities in site location, planning facilities, reviewing plans, and in- 
specting completed work. The department participated in developing projects 
at 13 airports during 1959. 

New York’s allocation for the 1959 program was $4.25 million, and the funds 
were distributed as follows: Albany, $750,000; Broome County, $37,500; Buffalo, 
$125,000; Ogdensburg, $35,000; Old Forge, $50,000; Ostego County, $350,000; 
Port of New York Authority, $2 million; Monroe County, $76,620; Syracuse, 
$650,000; Warwick, $5,000; Westchester, $161,000. From January 1 to Decem- 
ber 1, approximately $3.7 million in Federal funds were channeled through the 
department. 

Federal aid for airports under the Federal Airport Act expired as of fiscal 
year 1959. The department supported an amendment to provide funds for future 
years based on a 1958 survey which indicated approximately $135 million was 
required for airport development in New York for the period 1958-62. 

The act was amended to provide $63 million for each of the fiscal years 1960 
and 1961. New York State was allocated $4,333,450 under the 1960 program. 
Albany received $253,200; Binghamton $7,500; Islip $54,750; Port of New York 
Authority $2,900,000; Rochester $67,000; Syracuse $795,000; and White Plains 
$256,000. 

Assistance to private and public airports——This assistance ranges from tech- 
nical assistance on specific problems such as drainage, grading, approaches, ete., 
to the development of plans and specifications for airport development including 
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physical surveys and economic studies. Such assistance was rendered in 59 
instances to 40 private airports and in 19 instances to 10 public airports. 


Airport management 


Representatives of the department meet with local officials, aviation commis- 
sions, airport managers, owners, and operators to discuss management problems 
covering sources of revenue, typical charges, types of management, financing of 
facilities, leases, taxes, and methods of conducting business. A total of 71 such 
conferences were held during the first 9 months of 1959. Partly as a result of 
this program, the State’s larger airports are becoming self-sustaining and, in 
addition, are winding up the year with an operating surplus to help amortize the 
capital investment in their airports. 

General aviation safety program.—This program—educational in nature—will 
be inaugurated before the year’s end. It is generally agreed that almost all 
accidents are caused by lack of knowledge of the basic limitations of the pilot, 
the aircraft and the weather in which it operates, and proper training. 

This program, directed by the department’s air-safety consultant, will be 
conducted at airports throughout the State with the assistance of experts in all 
fields of air safety. It is expected that the State’s private pilots will take full 
advantage of the safety training that will be offered. 

Airmarkers.—To maintain the department’s system of airmarkers on a current 
basis, 160 aerial signposts were repainted during the year. The department 
maintains 700 such markers throughout the State. The value of this program 
was demonstrated recently when a lost pilot’s position was established after he 
sighted an airmarker through a hole in the clouds, thus enabling another pilot 
to guide him to a safe landing. 

Airport approach protection.—The proposed locations of nine radio or televi- 
sion towers were studied to determine their effect on aircraft operations and 
recommendations were submitted to the Federal Aviation Agency. 

The services of the department are available to State and local agencies for 
advice on safe locations for schools, hospitals, and other places of public assem- 
bly in the vicinity of airports. The department’s recommendations are custom- 
arily followed, and, as a result, these structures are now being located in the 
most desirable areas from the standpoints of hazard and noise. 

Aviation posters.—To keep pilots safety minded, 300 aviation safety posters 
are mailed monthly to the State’s airports, where they are prominently displayed. 


Aviation education 


The department assisted in the planning and presentation of the sixth aviation 
education workshop at State University Teachers College, Plattsburgh. Assist- 
ance was given in procuring scholarships, in publicizing the workshop, and in 
supplying education materials to the participants. A department representative 
addresses the workshop each year on the role of the State in aviation. 


Publications 


1959 airport map and directory.—Distributed to airports, aircraft owners, 
libraries in State newspapers, chambers of commerce, business firms, and other 
State and national aviation agencies. 

“Go Ahead, New York.’—3,300 copies of this newsletter are published and 
maiied monthly to an all-request list of firms and individuals in the aviation 
industry. 

Digest of New York State laws affecting aviation—Revised and brought up to 
date periodically as a service to pilots and airport operators. 


SERVICE TO OTHER STATE AGENCIES 


Virtually every unit of the department devotes part of its time and effort to 
services to other State agencies. Some units—particularly those with public 
relations and communications functions—-devote a large part of their total effort 
to this type of assistance and cooperation. During 1959, continuing and special 
assistance to other agencies of State government reached an alltime high, and 
ranged from 40 to 80 percent for certain units. 


Year of history 
So extensive and varied were the types of assistance given the temporary 
State commission on historic observances (year of history commission) during 


1959, that it is almost impossible to measure it quantitatively. In addition to 
releases and articles, motion picture footage (both newsreel coverage and special 
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TV features), still photographs, maps and map materials, the handling of special 
events and preparation of written and visual reports, the department performed 
over 200 identifiable assignments. Personnel of the department assisted in bud- 
geting advertising and publications, in selecting advertising media, in providing 
special press coverage both in the United States and overseas and in contact 
with various elements of the worldwide travel industry. A number of units of 
the department were so intimately involved in the day-to-day operations of the 
commission that it was often impossible to separate year-of-history assignments 
from routine. 

It is probable that except for the assistance of the department to the year of 
history commission, the commission would have been hard put to carry out its 
function without the aid of a much larger and more extensive staff than it 
employed. 


Agricultural promotion 


Promotion in cooperation with the State department of agriculture and mar- 
kets was mainly concerned with the egg industry. In response to the urgent 
request of the State’s egg producers, the department and the Department of 
Agriculture began work on an “Empire State red label” program designed to 
identify quality New York State agricultural products. This took the form of 
audiovisual presentation of the benefits of a Statewide labeling program. This 
presentation will be ready early in 1960, and will be aimed not only at the egg 
and poultry industry, but at other segments of the State’s agricultural industry. 

To meet an emergency in the State’s egg industry—which was faced with the 
lowest prices in its history—the two departments embarked on a crash program 
built around a 40-page egg-fact and egg-recipe packet sent to all news services, 
syndicates, and all daily and weekly newspapers in the State. A series of “Egg 
Breakfasts” on TV stations throughout the State, and widespread cooperation by 
the State’s radio broadcasters was also arranged by the department. A food 
editor’s tour of the Sullivan County egg-producing area also resulted in highly 
effective publicity. 

Soon after this program was launched, sales of New York State eggs—par- 
ticularly in the key New York City market—rose 22 percent. The U.S. De 
partment of Agriculture chose this joint promotion as one of the six outstand- 
ing agricultural promotions conducted throughout the Nation in 1959. 

Radio-TV 

During 1959, the department’s radio-TV effort was allocated to a total of 42 
State agencies. The weekly radio packets (distributed to all radio stations in 
the State) contained 1,563 spot announcements and 271 feature scripts. In addi- 
tion, 24 special packets were distributed to radio and TV stations. The new 
TV packet, inaugurated in April of 1959, contained 180 spot announcements, 
which were used over 4,000 times during the year by the State’s TV outlets. 

Special radio and TV projects included a Memorial Day safety recording with 
the superintendent of State police (used 3,739 times); a safety series on the 
school bus passing law with the commissioner of motor vehicles (2,634 times on 
51 stations), and a special Labor Day safety recording with Governor Rockefeller 
(2,705 times on 58 stations). 

Motion picture projects—in addition to department projects—included 40 
assignments and 17 tape-recording assignments for the executive department. 

At the request of the New York State Thruway Authority, the department as- 
sisted in setting up an emergency-news network of radio stations located along 
the thruway or adjacent to it. A total of 88 stations are included in this 
network. 


Other assistance 

Other assistance provided by the department included the drafting of speeches, 
articles, proclamations and other material for the executive department; prep- 
aration of statistical materials and data for various agencies; art, production, 
and photographic assistance to several agencies ; reporting of Federal legislative 
und administrative developments affecting New York State agencies. 

Mr. O’Connor. Senator, I am the managing director of the 
Schenectady Industrial Corp. 

The Schenectady Industrial Corp. was founded by a group of 
people who foresaw the exact circumstances in which we find our- 
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selves in this community today. These farsighted people realized a 
need for a program which would reflect a purpose of self-aid. The 
program generally had two aims: (1) To assist industry already 
located in the community to grow, and (2) to acquire new, diversified 
and growing industries. 

Senator Ciark. Mr. O’Connor, are you affiliated with GUTS, or are 
you separate ? 

Mr. O’Connor. We are not separate, I might preface my remarks 
by saying that we are part of it, we are great believers in it, and we 
fee] that it is going to succeed. Our office is the program operation 
group. Werun an office for the GUTS organization. 

Now, the industrial corporation has assisted some loca] industries 
either through advice and counsel or financial aid. 

Since December 1958, the corporation has actively solicited new 
industry in many parts of the country. I should like to point out— 
and I would like to emphasize this having heard the testimony here 
today—that we particularly seek those industries which have need for 
new locations to house expansion programs. It has not been the intent 
of the Schenectady Industrial Corp. to ask an industry to remove 
itself from one location and relocate in Schenectady. 

Approximately 500 contacts have been made with industries of all 
sizes during the past 13 months. We realize that it often requires 
a considerable amount of time before such contacts have even the 
opportunity to bear fruit. We have proposed to those industries, 
which we lode contacted, that there is a unique labor force in the 


Schenectady area and that this force is of tremendous value to growing 
industries. Further, we constantly refer to our favorable geographic 


location relative to consumer markets, and of course, we speak of 
the fine highways of New York State and the outstanding transporta- 
tion facilities available to industry. 

In order to create job opportunities for ourselves, we are engaged 
in two programs which we feel certain will reward us with new indus- 
tries. They are: 

TRAINING PROGRAM 


First, a training program through which adults may be taught 
new skills for specific employers. We have been instrumental in 
helping a New York State group, the Fashion Trades Association, to 
formulate a plan whereby on-the-job training is given and this 
program, we are reliably informed, is to be expanded immediately. 

Recently a class of trainees was graduated at a local dress manu- 
facturer’s plant. This small, initial group of 15 women successfully 
completed a course in the operation of power sewing machines and 
we are happy to report that all 15 were offered positions. Two larger 
groups will begin training in about 3 weeks. It is our belief that such 
retraining is of vital necessity due to the changes which have occurred 
during recent years and which have disrupted a number of workers. 

Second, to make full use of the outstanding educational facilities 
in this area. I refer specifically to Union College and Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute. The research and development facilities 
which we so fortunately have here will undoubtedly be used more 
and more by industry in the future. It is a fact that many com- 
panies located in the Boston, Mass. area since World War II so that 
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they might avail themselves of research and development facilities 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology and Harvard. It is our 
opinion that such facilities do attract new industry and we are 
presently working on an arrangement which will permit us to present 
to industry a detailed account of available facilities and people 
through these institutions. 


FAVORABLE FACTORS OF AREA 


During the early part of 1959—you have heard from Congressman 
Stratton about the naval depot at Scotia being closed. We realized, 
of course, that this worked a hardship on the community which had 
already lost a number of jobs and the Schenectady Industrial Corp. 
immediately attempted to evaluate this situation. We, of course, 
felt disturbed that a large number of people would lose employment 
but we also saw the possibility of making use of the buildings at the 
depot as homes for new industries. In our judgment it is possible 
to employ many more people at the depot if space is made available 
to industry. We have actively pursued this situation with the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, Mr. William B. Franke, Adm. James Boundy, 
Chief, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, and Commissioner Down- 
ing of the General Services Administration. It is our feeling that 
these buildings would prove attractive to industry for these reasons: 

1. Excellent geographic location and nearness to markets. 

2. Outstanding transportation facilities. 

3. Available utilities and water. 

4, The probability that these buildings can be leased to in- 
dustry on attractive terms. 

As a matter of fact, we have had some interest indicated to us by 
people within the community regarding approximately 360,000 square 
feet of space in the depot buildings. However, due to the mechanics 
of disposal it was not possible immediately following the announced 
closing for us to have made available to us any buildings. It is our 
understanding that some time in mid-1960, an undetermined number 
of buildings will be made available on a sale basis through the offices 
of the General Services Administration and it is our aim that we do 
everything possible to make good use of these structures as an attrac- 
tion to industry. It would be helpful if these buildings could be made 
available at a date somewhat earlier than that now anticipated, and 
we recommend that the disposal of this establishment be hastened. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator CurarKk. Thank you very much, Mr. O’Connor. 

Any questions, gentlemen ? 

Senator Harrxe. I would like to ask Mr. O’Connor, do you have 
a fund-raising adjunct to this organization ? 

Mr. O’Connor. There is a fund-raising adjunct planned, Senator. 
It is not in force presently. However, the Schenectady Industrial 
Corp. was founded that way by a fund-raising or the sale of stock 
campaign within the community. We anticipate that we will have 
a fund to be used. In the case of the naval depot, of course, with 
money possibly raised by our organization or the new group under 
the GUTS organization we would be able to make the purchase of 
these buildings, and then perhaps from our banking facilities be able 
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to get mortgage money, and we then would become the landlord for 
new industries. 

Senator Harrke. That is the industrial foundation type of thing? 

Mr. O’Connor. That is right, it would be something like an indus- 
trial park, it would be a 17-year-old industrial park the day it would 
be open. But that is what we are thinking in terms of. 

Senator Harrxke. Asa result of your 500 contracts, how many suc- 
cessful ventures have been located here ? 

Mr. O’Connor. Two, sir. 

Senator Hartke. And how many people were involved ? 

Mr. O’Connor. One was just announced about a week ago through 
a joint effort of the chamber of commerce, the GUTS organization 
and ourselves, a corporation purchased 233,000 square feet of space 
in one building, and they intend to open their operations in February 
or March, to our best knowledge, they will start with 150 people, and 
they think they will go to 500 in the not too distant future. The 
first industry which came here, which was last April, was in the gar- 
ment trade, and they employ approximately 100 people today, and 
they are talking of plans of expansion. 

Senator CLarKk. Mostly women? 

Mr. O’Connor. Yes, practically all women, Senator. 

Senator Harrke. In both cases? 

Mr. O’Connor. No, sir; in the second case that is primarily male. 

Representative Srrarron. Mr. O’Connor, just to clarify your testi- 
mony, you are not suggesting, are you, that the people who are now 
employed in Scotia would be dispossessed, with the whole facility to 
be taken over for an industrial park—you are suggesting, are you 
not, rather that the facilities that are not going to be used be turned 
over for that purpose, and that the two or three hundred people who 
are being employed over there now continue on the job; is that not 
right ? 

“Mr. O'Connor. That is perfectly true. As I understand it, the 
Navy has two programs, and General Services has their own pro- 
grams, and they will be—fortunately, I think, for all involved—at 
one end of the complex, whereas the other buildings and the ones 
which actually are most attractive to industry are at the far end of 
the complex. And those are the buildings which we would like GSA 
to put up for bid at the earliest possible date. 

Representative Srratron. We want to hang onto all we have got 
left over there. 

Mr. O’Connor. Yes, sir. 

reneter Hartke. How long has your organization been in exist- 
ence! 

Mr. O’Connor. It has been in existence about 14 years, but it was 
not active. It was designed by farsighted people, and I think they 
were. They were thinking in terms of these circumstances which we 
now have when they formed the organization, but there wasn’t any 
need for it at that time, the employment stayed at a pretty high 
level. But then when the employment started to fall, this organiza- 
tion actually had to go to work, and since last December we have been 
working at that particular job. 

Senator CrarK. Thank you very much, Mr. O’Connor. 
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Our next witness is Mr. James J. Reynolds, vice president of Alco 
Products Co., Schenectady. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES J. REYNOLDS, VICE PRESIDENT, ALCO 
PRODUCTS CO., SCHENECTADY, N.Y. 


Senator Ciark. Mr. Reynolds, we are very happy to have you here. 
Your statement seems to be short. Will you give us the high spots? 

Mr. Reynotps. Mr. Chairman, the statement takes about 4 minutes 
and 10 seconds to read, and I will read it quickly, if I may. It might 
provide a basis for our further discussion, if you care to have one. 

Senator Ciark. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Reynotps. Alco Products, the former American Locomotive 
Co., has been part of the Schenectady industrial scene since 1848. 
During this period of time it has been a major producer of locomotives 
for both United States and foreign railroads and of heavy ordnance 
materiel for the U.S. Government during various periods of national 
emergency. 

In recent years railroad transportation has undergone a very basic 
change—namely the transition from steampower to diesel electric. 
The replacement of steam units by diesel locomotives on the American 
railroads has been largely completed and present day business con- 
sists mainly of replacement of early diesels, of upgrading power to 
more modern models, the rebuilding of wornout or wrecked units and 
the construction of new units for foreign railroads capable of accom- 
plishing necessary financing either through extension of U.S. eco- 
nomic aid or other sources. 


LOCOMOTIVE BUSINESS UNDERGONE A STEADY DECLINE 


The level of Alco’s locomotive business has undergone a steady de- 
cline. Where just a few years ago our Schenectady plant was pro- 
ducing five diesel locomotives a day, our 1959 production was slightly 
in excess of one unit per day. The heavy ordnance work which con- 
tributed substantially to Schenectady employment terminated with 
the completion of our last M-48 combat tank contract 3 years ago. 

In the face of a refusal by ordnance officials to render assistance in 
maintaining the tank facilities on a standby basis, they have since 
been demolished. Additionally, with the lower level of diesel pro- 
duction it has been found necessary to integrate Schenectady facili- 
ties for the manufacture of engine parts into those of our Auburn 
plant. Only in this way can existing levels of production be eco- 
nomically justified—but once more this is a development which has 
added to the Schenectady unemployment problem to the extent of 
some 275 men. Overall employment which exceeded 10,000 in 1943 
has now declined to approximately 2,000—and when I say 2,000, I 
mean clerical employees, supervisors and everyone else. 

Repeated efforts have been made to replace the lost business by 
the introduction into the Schenectady plant of other types of heavy 
goods for which our facilities are suited. These efforts have been by 
and large unsuccessful. The conclusion is inescapable that Alco’s 
Schenectady plant under existing conditions is not competitive with 
similar facilities operating in other States and under other conditions. 
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HIGH WAGE LEVELS 


In addition to heavy local and State taxes, the inability to compete 
successfully is due in large measure to one of the highest wage levels 
of all American industry. The majority of Alco’s Schenectady sho 
employees average in excess of $3.25 per hour figured on the basis 
of an 8-hour day, when actually, due to restrictive shop practices and 
contractual limitations, work schedules are limited to 7 house and 25 
minutes, making the average earnings for actual time worked better 
than $3.50 per hour. 

Any logical hope for improved employment in Alco’s Schenectady 
_ must start with a healthy American railroad system and a more 

iberal program of economic aid and credit directed at modernizing 
the essential rail systems of the free world. 

It is difficult and in many cases impossible for our American rail- 
roads operating under existing handicaps to acquire the funds neces- 
sary for critical replacement and modernization of wornout equipment. 
Hidden subsidies in the form of public highways, in the form of air- 
field grants, in the form of postal subsidies, granted to more favored 
forms of transportation, while the railroads remain the source of high 
local, State and Federal taxation and the scene of unjustified and costly 
labor practices, does not lend encouragement to any immediate expec- 
tation of an improved state of railroad health. 


POSSIBLE SOURCE OF IMPROVEMENT 


One possible source of improvement in our Alco Schenectady em- 
ployment picture lies in the field of increased locomotive rebuild 
activity. In place of purchasing much needed new locomotive equip- 
ment, railroads are looking frequently toward the more economical 
means of improving power by rebuild and modernization of existing 
units. Most of this work is done in the railroads’ own shops but if 
Alco with its splendid facilities can present a competitive program 
to the railroads in this field of activity the business will come to Sche- 
potaty and there will be plenty of it as existing equipment gets older 
by the hour. 

"We are frequently drawing up plans at Alco for the complete reno- 
vation of an existing building formerly used for the manufacture of 
engine parts to make it the most efficient facility in the country for 
stripping down, cleaning and repairing locomotives. If Alco can be 
assured of the cooperation of its employees, essential to establish this 
as a unit capable of competing successfully with existing railroad 
facilities, Schenectady employment should improve. 

We are hopeful this can be accomplished and it will be if there can 
be a growing acceptance of the fact that ever increasing labor costs 
and wasteful practices only serve to price Alco out of markets it could 
otherwise serve and tend to destroy rather than create jobs for Sche- 
nectady. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Keating? 

Senator Keattne. I have no questions. 

Senator Ciark. Congressman Stratton ? 

Representative Srratron. Mr. Reynolds, when you say that the 
conclusion is inescapable that the Alco Schenectady plant is not com- 
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petitive with similar facilities operating in other States and under 
other conditions, are you referring to other plants of Alco, or to other 
plants of your competitors in the railroad industry ? 

Mr. Reynotps. I am referring, Congressman Stratton, to other 
plants located in other parts of the country engaged in the manufac- 
ture of other types of heavy goods. The only competitor that Alco 
has in the locomotive field is the General Motors Corp., and it is a 
pretty reasonably sound competitor. But endeavors to get other types 
of work into the plant where you compete with heavy industry of a 
different nature, that is where the problem has arisen. And we 
haven’t been able to bring work in because of the tremendously high 
overhead burden and local conditions, local taxes, State taxes. and 
because of the fact that we are a very high labor level unit. When 
you are paying $3.50 for every one of your production workers per 
hour, you are in a tough spot to compete with other people who are 
paying, say, $3.75 or $3.60 and still getting good productive efforts. 

Representative Srrarron. Isn’t it true that your other productive 
facilities are also in New York State? 

Mr. Reynoxps. Two of them are, but we have seven plants through- 
out the country, we have them in Texas and Ohio and Illinois and 
Pennsylvania. 

Representative Srrarron. And does this condition apply to the 
other New York State plants as well? 

Mr. Reynotps.. Not to the same degree as well; no. 

Mr. Chairman, one observation, if I may make it briefly, and that 
is that Commissioner Catherwood made reference to the fact that in 
the State of New York paid unemployment compensation benefits are 
roughly $400 million. I am amember of the Governor’s advisory com- 
mittee on this matter, and one of the matters that always disturbed 
me, and I bring it up because it concerns this discussion, and may 
come as a surprise to you people. The employers of New York paid 
over $9 million to the strikers in the recent steel strike. We are one 
of the two States in the Union which pay unemployment benefits for 
economic strikers, Rhode Island being the other one. And the fact 
that New York State in a sense subsidized the steel strike in this sense 
is occasion for disquiet on the part of the employers who want to come 
into the State. As a proportion of the total amount paid, it isn’t 
great, nor of the other things, of paying benefits to people guilty of 
misconduct, of paying benefits to people who must leave employment 
because of pregnancy. But all of these things create a psychological 
block which is a serious one. 

Senator Ciark. The only thing to do is have the other States move 
up to the high standards such as New York has. 

Mr. Reynoxps. I agree with you, except that I don’t think it should 
include people who voluntarily quit. 

Senator Ciark. The point you make on paying benefits to the 
strikers in an economic dispute goes to a question of philosophy, which 
we are not concerned with today. 

Mr. Reynotps. If we are able to lease a plant to the State of New 
York for a tax unit, it would mean about 350 or 400 jobs for Schenec- 
tady, and I think it well that consideration be given to the extension 
of this type of activity. Schenectady being near Albany and no 
facilities being available there for some of these activities and because 
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growing, recent modifications in our tax laws, this may be a source 
of white-collar activities in Schenectady, which is badly needed. 

Representative Srrarron. May I ask one other question. We had 
this issue here this morning—I don’t remember whether you were here 
this morning, but Mr. Stevens raised the question as to how we could 
become competitive, and he said that it wasn’t suggested that we be- 
come competitive by reducing our standards of living. Now you 
have suggested that labor costs and wasteful practices are your prob- 
lem. Would it be your conclusion then that the only way you can 
become competitive would be for us to reduce our standard of living? 

Mr. Reynotps. No;I donot. I think the way to do that is through 
greater and greater productivity, through cooperative effort on the 
part of management and better machine tools and better technologies, 
and on the part of American workers by addressing themselves dil- 
igently to their jobs when they are getting paid to work. 

Representative Srrarron. And if you don’t sell any more locomo- 
tives, that means fewer people producing the same number of loco- 
motives ? 

Mr. Rernotps. That is correct. 

Senator Ciark. Is your industry one which you would describe as 
having a good deal of featherbedding ? 

Mr. Reynotps. No; I would not say so; no. I would say by and 
large the employees of Alco are just as diligent and fine workers as 
anywhere to be found in the United States. I do think, however, that 
this is very questionable when you have a union contract which pro- 
vides for a paid lunch period, which we have, and a paid wash period, 
and that sort of thing—which I recognize are generally practiced in 


heavy, dirty industries—but the fact that you only get 7 hours and 
25 minutes of work during the day, that is a matter of serious com- 
petitive disadvantage to those companies where you get a full 8 hours. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you, Mr. Reynolds. 

Mr. Reynotps. Thank you. 

Senator Ciark. Mr. Edwin Holstein, associate professor of eco- 
nomics of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 


STATEMENT OF EDWIN HOLSTEIN, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF 
ECONOMICS, RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


Senator CLark. Professor Holstein, we are happy to have you here. 
Your written statement will appear in the record. 

Mr. Horstetn. Yes. Thank you very much, Mr, Chairman and 
members of the committee. 

I would like to thank you for the opportunity of appearing before 
you today to talk about this vital problem of unemployment. 

By way of introduction, I would like to take a brief look at the 
national unemployment trends, just for a quick moment. 

Senator CiarK. They are already in the record through other wit- 
nesses, so why don’t you just comment on them ? 

Mr. Horstern. If I may just summarize my point on this 

Senator CrarK. Yes. 

Mr. Horstrin. The point has been made, and I would like to under- 
score this fact, that each successive peak in the three recessions which 
we have had since 1948 has been accompanied by a higher level of 
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wemployment. In the last 12 years, if we average the first 6 years 
of the last 12, we find an average of 3.6 unemployment, but if we 
average the past 6 years, we find an average of 4.9, which is a little 
bit disturbing. 

Senator Ciark. Professor, I think we have established in this rec- 
ord in other hearings that we have held—I would like to get your 
reaction to it, but I only need to get the basic figures again—that the 
postwar history of employment shows that as the economic cycle goes 
up and down, and we get nonetheless a constant increase in the per- 
centage of unemployment. The peak employment is never as high as 
it was in the top of the last boom, and the valley unemployment is 
always heavier than it was at the bottom of the last recession. Does 
that confirm your views? 

Mr. Hotsretn. That certainly is true of the postwar world period. 
If you go back further, I am not so sure, but it is true of that period. 

One other point in addition—— 

Senator CLark. Wait a minute. One conclusion which some have 
drawn from that is that this is evidence of the increasing effects of 
automation. 

Mr. Hotsrern. Yes, sir. And I think there probably is evidence to 
do this, particularly if one looks at the industrial production figures 
which I have on table 1 of my printed document. 

Senator Ciark. I was confining my comments to industrial em- 
ployment, I should have made that clear. 

Mr. Hotstrern. Yes. The industrial production, which for this 
same period—the first 6 years average about 115 index—is now at about 
18814, which indicates a very substantial gain in industrial physical 
output. And I think sometimes that this increase in physical out- 
put has blinded us to the fact that the spector of underemployment 
may be haunting us even today. 

Senator CuarK. Would you not agree that the principal areas in 
which we need to be concerned about unemployment are in the manu- 
facturing and industrial parts of our economy ? 

Mr. Hotsrern. I certainly would, sir, in fact I have tried to em- 
phasize nonagricultural employment in the data. This is readily 
available to us. 

I am worried because we are not realizing our full potential. In 
fact, one gets the rather disturbing thought that if we put the par- 
tially employed people into these figures, we will have to add some- 
thing like 114 to possibly 2 percent to these figures. 

Senator Cuark. Senator Paul Douglas has pointed this out on a 
number of occasions. 

Mr. Honstern. Yes, he has. 

And this is very disturbing, it means 7 potential workers out 
of 100 are not producing. And this is disturbing when we are be- 
ing challenged to a production race by the Soviet Union. 

Senator Crark. That is right. What are we going to do about it? 

Mr. Hoxsrern. Of course, the answer in the economic theory lies 
in investment, new investment, net investment, as they call it. Where 
this comes from, I am not quite sure. I know for one thing that it 
comes from a pioneering spirit in entrepreneurs among businessmen. 
And the other thing is the availability of capital; that is, in order to 
get a new investment you must get together in an area available capi- 
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_ a man with an idea, a pioneering spirit who is willing to take a 
chance. 

Senator Crark. You don’t think this is just obsolete 19th century 
economics? Haven’t we gotten away from that? I am asking the 
question in provocative terms, because I want to get a provocative 
reply. And there is a school of thought, you know, which thinks 
that all the increase in terms of new industry and that sort of thing 
will come from big corporations like General Electric which have 
first call on the best brains of the country, and have more money avail- 
able for research and development, and have the facility of capital 
to get new plants, and that this is where we must look for growth. 
Do you really think the individual American going into business by 
himself is going to make a significant contribution in terms of the 
number of jobs that can be created ? 

Mr. Hotsrern. Well, I think he can, sir. Many of our large cor- 
porations today started out as pretty small corporations. 

I am a little bit disturbed—I have no evidence, no statistical evidence 
of this, but I am disturbed by a number of people here and there 
whom I have heard report that the venturesome parts of an indus- 
try—take any large industry—the venturesome part of this industry 
is usually the smaller firm. I would hesitate to mention any partic- 
ular industry here, but I think that there is evidence to indicate this. 
And I think this could be documented, that the smaller firms fre- 
quently make the most rapid technological advances and adopt new 
technology. To some extent this is probably due to the fact that 
an old, established firm has more old-fashioned equipment to write 
off. There is a real problem there. So this pioneering spirit, I 
think, is extremely important, as well as the availability of capital. 
Those are the two ingredients. 

Now, what Congress could do about a pioneering spirit, I don’t 
know. Capital, I think maybe something could be done there. 

May I turn to this area for just a moment ? 

Senator Ciark. Please do. 


POPULATION INCREASES—EMPLOYMENT DECREASES 


Mr. Hotstern. The disturbing thing that I found about this area 
as I began to look into it is the fact that over the past 8 years or so 
that the eaenneinne employment has been steadily declining in 
the Albany-Schenectady-Rensselaer County area, which the State de- 
fines as the Albany area. If you convert the data for these years 
into a moving average, you find that there has been a net loss of 
some 8,000 or 9,000 nonagricultural jobs in this area. And this has 
taken place at a time when the population of Albany, for instance, 
has increased 8.2 percent, the city of Schenectady 11.1 percent, and 
the city of Troy 614 percent. And for the whole metropolitan area, 
which takes in Saratoga County, the population increase has been 
9.8 percent. 

The reason that this worries me is that this population which is 
here has not yet hit the labor market, but it will very shortly. It 
is now in about the 8th or the 9th grade busily preparing for jobs 
in 1965. 

Senator Crark. This is the famous bumper baby crop ? 
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Mr. Hotsrern. Yes, sir. And it will materialize—the figures which 
I will use are those of the senior high school population. And the 
estimate by the New York State Education Department is that these 
will increase in the public schools in upper New York State, that the 
senior population will increase by about 86,000 to 130,000 in the next 
6 years. This does not include private or parochial schools. So there 
is going to be a real explosion in the labor market in the upper New 
York State area, providing the children are here, and I expect they 
are. 

Senator Crark. The other disturbing fact is that if you convert 
increases in gross national product on a per capita basis, you will find 
that we have hardly grown at all during the last 6 years, the growth 
has been at a rate of not much more than 1 percent, and yet the current 
figures are always given in gross terms without converting to per 
capita terms, 

Mr. Hotstern. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ciark. So that our lack of growth is a good deal more 
serious than the basic statistics would seem to indicate ? 

Mr. Hotstern. Now, if I may continue with this one point. 

Then I thought to myself, let’s investigate the local young worker 
market just for a moment to see how it is today. And basing my 
figures on a guide which was brought out by the New York State 
Department of Employment, I found that of 273 jobs or so—— 

enator CLarK. What page are you on? 

Mr. Hotstern. Page 6—about 273 jobs, which they maintain is a 
pretty good cross section of that area—that of these, something like a 
third of them are now closed in effect to a graduating senior. A third 
of jobs are characterized by a labor supply in excess of demands. 
About half of the jobs are balanced, and we found, well, maybe 15 
percent particularly in higher skilled jobs where the labor supply 
seems slightly deficient. 


EDUCATION DESIGNED TO MEET THE JOBS 


Senator Crark. This would emphasize again the need for increas- 
ing standards of education if we are going to help our labor employ- 
ment situation ? 

Mr. Hotstern. Yes, sir. Education which is designed to meet the 
jobs which we hope will be there when these people come up. 

Senator Crark. Right. Although you would agree, wouldn’t you, 
even though—well, I guess you are pretty much of a humanist, being 
an economist—you will agree that we are not necessarily talking about 
technical or vocational education; we are talking about education at 
the college level, aren’t we? 

Mr. Houste1n. Yes. I am a great believer in the theory that some- 
times our education has become a little too vocational. 

The one remaining point that I have is the unemployment picture. 
If you look at that from the unemployment standpoint, the picture 
isn’t much brighter. There is a hard core, apparently, in the seven 
county areas surrounding our capital city of some eight to nine 
thousand people who are almost always on the unemployment rolls. 
And this to me represents again a very serious waste. 

Senator Ciark. Let me ask you, aren’t most of those people in the 
older worker category ¢ 
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Mr. Hoxsrern. I didn’t investigete this, and I can’t give you a 
definitive answer, I am sorry. 

Senator CiarK. Did you find any evidence of your people leaving 
the area to seek jobs elsewhere ? 

Mr. Hotsrein. Yes, I think some of the earlier testimony of the 
mayors indicated—I think this is the process—but this applies more 
to that fortunate fellow who has either the ability or the money to go 
on to college; he is the one who is likely to leave. The high school 
graduate, I expect his roots are still pretty deeply here. 

Senator Ciark. I guess if he doesn’t even go through high school, 
he is not local at all. 

Mr. Hotsrern. Yes, sir. Many studies have been made of our 
workers, and it seems just an inhuman thing to expect people to simply 
pick up and move on. 

Senator CrarK. On the other hand, if a man has a good education 
and carries a skill in his mind, this is not as much of a hardship as it 
otherwise would be, and I think one of the indicia of our present 
industrial civilization—don’t you agree?—is the great mobility of 
skilled workers, particularly those who work for the larger corpora- 
tions. A fellow may find himself in San Francisco one year and 
Mobile, Ala., the next. 

Mr. Horstern. Yes, sir. In fact, our labor force shows the high- 
est rate of mobility of any labor force in the world. I think that this 
question we were talking around before. 

Senator Crark. This is one of the reasons why unemployment 
rates tend to be higher in this country, don’t you think? 

Mr. Hotstern. That is right. Because there are always more people 
between jobs. 

Senator Ciark. Yes. 

Mr. Hotsrern. And this might not be involuntary in some cases. 

Senator Ciark. Right. 

AREA APPROACH 


Mr. Horstretn. Now, I am at a loss, really, to know what to do 
about this whole problem. I think my opinion is at variance with 
some of the previous testimony. I have lived in this area for prob- 
ably 20 years, and I am more convinced than ever that this is an 
area—that the approach that we ought to emphasize is an area ap- 
proach. We don’t have rapid transit systems between Albany, Troy, 
and Schenectady, but we have good roads, and there is a very great 
commuting population. And although each of the communities em- 
phasizes things a little bit differently, nevertheless, there are a great 
many economic ties. And my recommendation, I think, would be 
initially that a really thorough area study be made. I am not con- 
vinced that we really know what our problem is. We know that there 
are a lot of people out of work. But I don’t think that we know 
exactly what kind of johs are needed, what kind of investments par- 
ticularly are needed to fill these jobs. And the higher institutions in 
this area I am sure are well equipped to assist at least—I think much 
of this data is already available—but I don’t think it has been brought 
together and analyzed in an appropriate way. 

What we must do is eventually to provide the study to find what 
our needs are, and we must publicize these needs among the kinds of 
businessmen whose interests might dovetail with our own, and do 
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everything we can be remove impediments—and there are many—to 
locating new industries in our area, with the possible extension of 
water lines and so forth—there are lots of things that we can do. 
Then we must make capital available. And I think probably that 
this is where the higher level of government would have to come into 
lay. 
P I think many people have made the point that you can’t go below 
the bottom of the barrel in capital. And this is one place that the 
Government could help. 


TIGHT MONEY POLICY 


Senator Crark. I don’t think we can afford to get into that, al- 
though I wish we could. But do you think that the monetary policies 
of the Government have any effect on this?) We are told—well, we 
know we are now in a tight money market, with high interest rates, 
and this is a deliberate policy entered into in the hope of preventing 
inflation. Would you want to make any comments on that? It is 
pertinent to full employment, it seems to me. 

Mr. Hotsrern. It certainly is. Of course, it presumably would, 
through the investment—that is, a tighter money policy—which is 
generally pursued to avoid inflation, which inevitably means higher 
interest rates, and higher interest rates is the price which the investors 
pay. And if the price of money goes up, probably less will be bought, 
just as if the price of bread went up we would buy less bread. 

Senator CrarKk. And this, of course, works against employment, 
doesn’t it ? 

Mr. Hotstern. Yes. And I am becoming more and more disturbed 
by the economic theory which tells us that we can’t have full employ- 
ment without inflation. 

Senator CuarK. The economic theory. But some economists agree? 

Mr. Horstrern. Yes. But there is a school that feels we can’t—we 
must have some inflation in order to keep full employment. If we are 
in that unfortunate situation, I don’t know which alternate I would 
take. I would probably lean toward inflation—I hate to see unem- 
ployment. But I hope we do not fall in that predicament. 

Senator Criark. I really think that the problem is where to cut 
off the study of the Senate Committee on Unemployment. The 
first thing you know you are over in the field of the Joint Economic 
Committee and the Banking and Currency Committee. We can't 
get into that. But I do think we have an obligation to point out that 
tight money and high interest rates are a factor tending to result in 
increased unemployment. 

Mr. Hotsrern. That is right, sir. 

Senator Crark. But I don’t think there can be much doubt about 
that, do you. 

Mr. Hotsrern. Not if there is anything to the law of demand which 
says people buy less at higher prices. 

Senator Crark. And, of course, we always take the hedge of saying, 
“other things being equal.” 

Mr. Horstern. Yes, sir. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much. 

Senator Hartke ? 
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Senator Hartke. No question. 

Senator Ciark. Senator Keating? 
Senator Keatine. No. 

Senator Ciark. Congressman Stratton ? 


REDUCTION IN TAXES 


Representative Srrarron. May I ask Professor Holstein if he feels, 
since he suggested a greater reduction, if he would feel that a reduc- 
tion in taxes might be a desirable feature to encourage investment in 
these areas? 

Mr. Hotsrer. I am certainly sure it would, since in effect it re- 
duces the net cost of relocating and even, in effect, reduces the net 
cost of capital, because part of the cost of your capital equipment is in 
the taxes which are paid on your properties. Sothat it would in effect 
lower the price again of capital. 

Senator CrarK. One trouble is, you get in a pretty vicious circle 
in that regard. You cut taxes, and then you have the problem: Are 
you going to balance the budget? And in order to balance the budget 
you have to cut expenditures in the public sector of the economy that 
generates unemployment. Inthe end, where do you windup? I don’t 
know. Perhaps youdo. If you do, maybe you can tell us. 

Representative Srratron. I was thinking of my bill, which would 
reduce taxes for people located in an unemployment area, rather than 
an overall reduction. 

Mr. Hotsretn. I am not sure that you could reduce taxes perm- 
anently on a business, because one of the problems that many urban 
areas find is the fact that they lack a taxable property. 

Senator Crark. I don’t see how you are going to be able to reduce 
taxes until we get disarmament, and that is far afield. 

Mr. Housrern. Yes. I was thinking of the local picture rather 
than the national. 

Senator Keatrne. You also have the practical problem that if you 
reduce taxes for the big corporations for this purpose, the little fellow 
that works for a living is going to come along and say, “I want my 
taxes reduced.” That is a very practical problem, and with some 
justification. 

Senator Harrxe. But one man you don’t have to reduce the tax for 
is the man who is out of work. 

Representative Srratron. There is one thing that Professor Hol- 
stein mentioned—I remember seeing somewhere in the record, and 
perhaps you referred to it in your statement, the statement that was 
released some weeks ago that the decline in industrial employment 
in the Schenectady-Albany area has been greater over the past few 
years than at any other point in the United States. That is my recol- 
lection. I don’t have the exact figure. But that may have been the 
one you are referred to—the decline in factory-type jobs. 

Mr. Horstern. I didn’t compare it with other areas. If I had had 
more time that would have been the next step. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF EDWIN J. HOLSTEIN, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS, 
RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, TROY, N.Y. 


EMPLOYMENT TRENDS AND PROSPECTS IN THE ALBANY-SCHENECTADY-TROY AREA 


By way of introduction, let us take a brief look at national unemployment 
trends. Table I, which presents unemployment percentage figures and the index 
of industrial production for the United States between 1948 and 1959, indicates 
that three significant recessions have occurred since 1948. In each case the 
physical volume of industrial production has recovered, and exceeded, lost ground 
within 1 year; whereas, the recovery to comfortably low levels of unemploy- 
ment has taken 2 or more years. Moreover, each successive peak of industrial 
activity has been accompanied by a somewhat higher level of unemployment. 
To illustrate this point, note that the level of unemployment during the first 6 
years of this period averaged only 3.6 percent; whereas during the past 6 years 
the average has been 4.9 percent. 


TasLe I.—Fluctuations in percentage unemployment and physical volume of 
industrial production, 1948-59 


Industrial Industrial 
production, production, 
Percent un- physical Percent un- physical 
employment volume employment volume 
(1947-49 


58. 
1959 (10 months’ aver- 


gro bo wm orgs 


Source: Federal Reserve Bulletin, various issues. 
1948-53 1954-59 


Average percent unemployment b 4. 
Average industrial production. \ 138. 


One does not have to be of a worrisome nature to wonder whether we have 
allowed our very substantial gains in industrial production to blind us to the 
fact that the specter of chronic underemployment, with its consequent waste 
of human resources, may even now be haunting our economy as a whole. I 
find myself, in regard to the national economy, in a frame of mind somewhat 
similar to that of an acquantance of mine, a consistent winner at poker, who al- 
ways fretted when he played the game because the “pots” he won were not 
as large as they might have been. A failure to realize our full economic po- 
tential is especially disturbing at a time like this when the Soviet Union has 
officially challenged us to a production race. 

But national averages such as these can mask the pressing problem of area 
or regional unemployment and underemployment, which, as I understand it, 
is a major concern of your committee. It is well recognized that unemployment 
is not spread evenly throughout our economy, but tends to be concentrated in 
certain industrial areas which depend largely on key industries. With this in 
mind I would like to present a few statistics which may help to explain our 
overall problem here in the capital district of New York State. 

As a starting point, please note that table II, which presents the level of 
nonagricultural employment in Albany, Schenectady, and Rensselaer Counties 
during the decade of the 1950’s, is not very reassuring. Since the high rate of 
economic activity during the years of the Korean conflict, the level of nonagri- 
cultural employment (which excludes agricultural workers, proprietors, self- 
employed persons, domestic servants, and personnel of the Armed Forces) has 
steadily receded; and this has happened during a period in which the popula- 
tion of the area grew by some 8 to 10 percent. The “moving average” data in 
table II, which tend to dampen fluctuations and to bring out trends, indicate 
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an overall loss of some 8,000 nonagricultural jobs during the past decade. Even 
allowing for the fact that the early years of this decade were characterized by 
abnormally high levels of employment, one can certainly not infer from these 
figures a rate of job increase commensurate with population growth. So far, 
of course, the full impact of this increase in the population has not been felt 
in the labor market, since those persons who comprise the increase are now, 
for the most part, still in school, in the eighth and ninth grades, busily pre. 
paring for productive jobs during the next decade. During the first half of 
the 1960’s the New York State Education Department?’ estimates that the 12th 
grade, or high-school senior, population of upper New York State will increase 
by about 50 percent from about 86,000 to 130,000 pupils where it will stabilize 
for a period of years. As this “explosion” in the supply of labor takes place 
(the big increases are scheduled for 1963-64 and 1964-65) a continuation of a 
downward, or even a static, trend in nonagricultural employment would bring 
about a much greater surplus of labor than we now have. Even at the present 
time in this area, as indicated in table III, almost one-third of the jobs cus- 
tomarily open to young workers are characterized by a surplus of applicants. 
Moreover, the current surplus of young labor is especially pronounced in those 
“semiskilled and learner” and “clerical” categories which are of preponderant 
importance in our regional labor market. 


TaBLeE II.—Nonagricultural employment in the Albany area (Albany, 
Schencctady, and Rensselaer Counties), 1951-59 


[Thousands of workers] 


Absolute Moving Year Absolute Moving 
number average number average 





213.0 215.6 
212.8 215.2 


58 204.3 213.8 
1959 (average Febru- 
ary-June 1959) _..._- 200. 8 212. 4 


Norte.—According to the ‘Advertisers Guide to Marketing for 1960,” published in October 1959, by 
Printers Ink, the population changes in this area between 1950 and 1958 were as follows: “ 
ercent 
City of Albany 
City of Schenectady 
City of Troy 
Standard metropolitan area (includes Albany, Schenectady, Rensselaer, and Saratoga Coun- 


Source: Current Business Statistics ,New York State ,““Annua]Summary, 1950-58,’’ New York State 
Department of Commerce. 


TABLE III.\—Employment opportunities for young workers in the capital district 
(Albany, Schenectady, and Troy, N.Y.) 


Number of Labor Labor Balanced 
Job classification jobs supply supply labor 
excess deficient market 





Semiprofessional and technical 
Clerical 
i edinckotedeiedamelnane: 


Semiskilled and learner - - 
Unskilled 


Total jobs : 88 41 
Percent . 15.0 


1 This table was prepared on the basis of information contained in “Job Guide for Young Workers, 
Albany, Schenectady, Troy,’’ New York State Denartment of Labor, 1958. The staff which prepared 
this ‘““Guide”’ stated that the final selection of job descriptions for inclusion represents a good cross sectioii 
of those jobs which exist in the area to an appreciable degree and for which employers will hire young 
workers with little or no work experience. 


1 Education Inventory Series, 1958, No. 5, revised January 1959. 
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As might be expected from the data presented thus far, the picture is but little 
righter when looked at from the viewpoint of unemployment. Table IV, which 
uses as a gross index of trends in unemployment the number of active claims for 
unemployment insurance benefits, also suggests chronic underemployment. 
Especially is this true when the data is converted into a moving average. Indica- 
tions are that on the whole during the 1950’s a hard core of some 8,000 to 9,000 
workers in the seven counties comprising the capital district were receiving un- 
employment compensation. Furthermore, the moving average data paint a 
static, rather than an improving picture. 


TasLE 1V.—Unemployment benefit claims, capital district (Albany, Rensselaer, 
Saratoga, Schenectady, Schoharie, Warren, and Washington Counties), 
1950-59 


Absolute Moving 
number average 


7 ee 

5, 754 9,079 

6, 856 8, 338 

7, 315 8, 082 

13, 098 9, 085 

9, 290 9, 119 

6, 746 8, 780 

8, 074 8, 692 

1958... .-.----.--------------- set bese mndnusuteescdenenhelweawebwawes omananie 14, 523 9, 340 
1959 (average February-June) : 9, 889 


Source: Current Business Statistics, New York State, ‘‘Annual Summary, 1950-58,"" New York State 
Department of Commerce. 


The available evidence, therefore, leaves little doubt in my mind that the 
Albany-Troy-Schenectady area has suffered during the past 7 to 8 years from 
persistent underemployment as well as from substantial, periodic unemployment. 
New workplaces numbering in the thousands are needed right now. And only that 
additional growth in industry investment which results from a pioneering spirit 
among businessmen who have access to adequate capital can absorb expected 
additions to the labor force and head off more severe economic distress during 
the next 10 years. 

What can be done? I would suggest first that an intensive study to determine 
the exact economic resources and needs of our tricity economy be started im- 
mediately. Such a study should be initiated by cooperation among local govern- 
ment, business, and union groups, should be financed from public and private 
sources, and should encompass, not just one urban area, but our whole region. 
The considerable economic research facilities in our local institutions of higher 
learing could well assist in planning and executing such a study. 

When job needs have been projected, we must determine how much and what 
kinds of new investment will most fully, and permanently, exploit the strategic 
location of our area. With our investment needs clearly formulated, both as to 
quantity and kind, we must then publicize these needs among businessmen 
whose investment aspirations may dovetail with ours. Simultaneously, we must 
strive to remove any existing impediments to locating in our area and to take 
every possible step which will help make adequate capital and properly trained 
workers readily available. 


Senator Crark. Our next witnesses are Leo Jandreau, president of 
the Central Labor Council, and John Shambo, president of Local 301, 
IUE, and David Danzig, president, Local 2054, United Steelworkers, 
Schenectady. 
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STATEMENTS OF LEO JANDREAU, CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL, 
AFL-CIO, SCHENECTADY, N.Y.; AND DAVID DANZIG, PRESIDENT, 
LOCAL 2054, UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, AFL-CIO, 
SCHENECTADY, N.Y.; ACCOMPANIED BY MARIO POTENTE, 
ANTHONY MARTELLI, AND JERRY MARRO; AND JOHN SHAMBO, 
PRESIDENT, LOCAL 301, IVE, SCHENECTADY, N.Y., ACCOMPANIED 
BY BENJAMIN TAFLEWITZ 


Senator CLarx. Now, do you gentlemen each have prepared state- 
ments? 

Mr. JANDREAU. Yes. 

Mr. Suampo. Yes. 

Mr. Danzic. Yes. 

Senator CLark. They will all be filed for the record. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Jandreau follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF LEO JANDREAU, PRESIDENT, CENTRAL Lasor Counct., 
AFL-CIO, ScHENECTADY AREA 


I come before you today, glad of the opportunity to tell you the Schenectady 
story, and hopeful that after hearing our testimony, your committee will decide 
that immediate and drastic measures must be taken to alleviate the very 
serious situation existing here. 

No doubt you have heard of Schenectady before; as the home of GE and Alco 
Products it has become known throughout our country as the “City that Lights 
and Hauls the World.” Perhaps you have heard of it as a city with one of the 
highest percentages of homeowners, people with roots in their community. More 
recently you may have heard of us as the home of one of the finest public 
school systems in the United States, with a very high level and quality of 
education, preparing its young citizens for their responsibilities in the world 
and Nation. 

Today, I want to tell you about the Schenectady whose high standards have 
been threatened, whose population is shrinking, because of the mass layoffs 
and the exodus of its people. 

Our industrial resources and achievements rank with the best in the land. 
Many products presently being produced throughout the United States and 
even in other countries of the world, were originally conceived and developed 
in our city. While the population of Schenectady County is approximately 
150,000, it is important to note that people living within a 35-mile radius of 
Schenectady, in the counties of Albany, Saratoga, Montgomery, Fulton, 
Schoharie, and Hamilton, with a total population of some 600,000, many of whom 
also found their employment in Schenectady. Indeed it is estimated that we 
have a working force in these counties of some 250,000—a quarter million. 

In the 5-year period, from 1954 to 1959, when employment nationwide in- 
creased from 61.2 million to 65.5 million (7 percent), our employment in 
Schenectady decreased by almost 50 percent, or 22,672. The three major indus- 
tries in Schenectady, the General Electric Co., Alco Products and Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing Co., presently employ approximately 23,520. In 
1954, these same companies employed in the neighborhood of 46,192. 

Not only are vast numbers of our highly skilled and qualified men and women 
unemployed, but- many of those fortunate enough to still be working have 
been downgraded to jobs that not only involve cuts in earnings, but also 
fail to utilize the maximum knowledge, experience, and skills of these workers. 
In passing, I would like to point out that the Government paid for the training 
of many of these highly qualified people, during the war. The Government also 
paid for a share of the machinery and buildings. Specific and concrete informa- 
tion on these matters will be presented by other labor representatives. 

A further example of unemployment in the Schenectady area is the following 
report received from the building trades unions in our community. 

Local No. 62 of the Painter’s Union reports that 33 percent of its membership 
is out of work at the present time. This past summer was also their worst sea- 
son in years with always some unemployment prevailing. 
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Local No. 146 of the Carpenter’s Union reports 20 percent of its membership 
unemployed with another 20-30 percent working outside of the area. 

The Laborer’s Local No. 157 has 60 percent of its membership out of work 
while the bricklayer’s have 70 percent not working and reports that during the 
summer season it had 25 percent of its membership idle. 

The plumbers and pipefitters report that 30 percent of its membership is now 
idle and that at no time during the summer was their entire membership em- 
ployed. The Electrician’s Local No. 166 also has 10 percent of its membership 
out of work at the present time. 

Another serious problem facing the building trades today is that many are 
not eligible to draw unemployment compensation because they lack the number 
of workweeks needed to qualify. Many of them have less than the 20 weeks 
needed to collect unemployment benefits. 

I do not feel that the employment statistics released by the New York State 
Department of Labor represent the actual employment status of this community. 
First, the report fails to take into account those people who have exhausted 
their benefits; secondly, it does not include the young people coming into the 
labor market, looking for work; and thirdly, it does not take into account all 
those people who are working part time, and finally, it gives no accounting of 
the many people who are employed, but at drastically reduced wages, accepting 
jobs at the minimum standards. 

It is not right for the New York State Department of Labor to group Albany, 
Troy, and Schenectady together when it reports on the employment picture. 
Albany has the advantage of having a large percentage of its residents employed 
on State jobs, offering a considerable stability in their work level. Troy 
has a more diversified production, providing greater job opportunity. 

The Schenectady County Welfare Department reports the public assistance 
cost increased from $56,896 in September of 1954 to $136,321 in September of 1959. 

The social security office reports 15,587 people on the pension rolls in Sche- 
nectady County. 

The real estate board reports 1,132 houses for sale in the county on its multiple 
listing. These figures do not include several hundred more that have been 
placed on the market for sale, either with one broker or by the owner direct. 
While I could not get an accurate figure of the number of small businesses 
that have closed in this 5-year period, I can, however, tell you that there are 
more empty stores on the main street of our city today than there has ever 
been during the past 5 years. 

I believe it is necessary to help this community replan its economic future. 
We have relied upon two vast, giant employers, Alco Products, Inc., formerly 
known as American Locomotive Co., and General Electric Co. The transition 
from this reliance upon these companies and the new industrial redevelopment 
that is needed is a painful one, because it will take years before a satisfactory 
goal can be accomplished. Many people in our community have been patiently 
waiting 5 years already for a steady job that will afford them a decent standard 
of living. 

The great need is for assistance in helping to replan our economic future 
and for the allocation of Government contracts which would provide us with 
employment while we are working on the new pattern of economic growth. The 
present leadership which heads the GUTS (Gear up for Tomorrow in Schenec- 
tady) organization is seeking new companies through advertising and other 
publicity. That is all for the good. We have positive resources, both human 
and capital in this community. But what we need in addition is Federal aid. 

1. We need the type of technical assistance as is provided by the area re- 
development program passed by the Senate and the House Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

2. We need the Federal contracts which can convert the idle facilities into 
immediate work. 

3. We need the assistance necessary to modernize our community facilities so 
that the area will be better adapted to modern industrial needs. 

4. We need funds for a rehabilitation program for retraining displaced work- 
ers for the new skills and manufacturing techniques that are constantly being 
created in industry every day. 

5. We need the expansion of research facilities at Union College or R.P.I. 
which can offer research aid which would attract the advanced industrial proc- 
esses and the feeder industries to this community. 
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6. We need the liberalization of the unemployment insurance benefits which 
will insure payments to workers while this conversion process is going on. 

With the concerted efforts of labor, the business community, local officials and 
the aid vf the Federal Government, there will be created the emergency team 
dedicated to redevelop this community into a thriving industrial center support- 
ing the growth and advance of the American people. 

We cannot do this through local efforts—the Congress of the United States 
must pass the legislation needed for this action. We call upon you to recom- 
mend and support such Federal legislation which would give us adequate and 
immediate relief on these vital matters which I have referred to in this state- 
ment. 

Mr. Janpreau. My name is Leo Jandreau. I am the president 
of the area council. 

I just want to summarize my statement. And many of the points 
I wanted to make have been made already by previous witnesses. 

Senator Crark. We are particularly interested in your recom- 
mendations. 

Mr. JanpreAv. Well, our industrial resources and achievements in 
Schenectady range with the best in the land. Many products pres- 
ently being produced throughout the United States and even in other 
countries of the world were originally conceived and developed in 
our city. I make this point, Mr. Senator, because we do have a 
diversity of skills and facilities in this area. 

While the population of Schenectady County is only approximately 
150,000, it is important to note that within a 35-mile radius of our 
city people have found employment in the Schenectady area. 

Now, in the area that I am referring to, Albany, Saratoga, Mont- 
gomery, Fulton, and Schoharie and Hamilton Counties, we find a 
population of some 600,000 people. In fact, we have a working force 
in this area of about a quarter of a million people. 

In the past 5 years, or between 1954 and 1959, when employment 
nationwide had increased approximately 7 percent, the employment 
in Schenectady decreased 50 percent, or approximately 22,672. 

The three major industries in Schenectady are the General Electric 
Co., the Alco Products, the Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., 
which presently employs 23,520 people. In 1954, these same companies 
employed 46,192 people. 


HIGH UNEMPLOYMENT IN BUILDING TRADES 


Now, we have also the building trade part of our labor force. The 
building trades reported that in local 62, the painters union, that 33 
percent of its membership is out of work at the present time. 

Now, during the summer when generally the painters are at the 
peak of their work season, they still had unemployment this past 
summer. 

Senator Ciark. Do you relate that to residential construction ? 

Mr. JaAnpreAv. That, and also, of course, some commercial construc- 
tion, too. 

Senator CiarKk. Have you had a look at the building permits to see 
how they stand up? I mean, is construction generally in this area 
proceeding at a reasonably safe level, or has there been a falloff in 
the number 

Mr. Janpreav. Not fast enough to keep up with the employment 
that is available. The local, local 157, has 60 percent of its member- 
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ship out of work. The bricklayers have 70 percent of their member- 
ship out of work. The plumbers and pipefitters report 30 percent of 
their membership idle at the present time, while the electricians, local 
166, reports 10 percent of its membership out of work at the present 
time. 

Now, one of the problems that the building trades people have is 
that they are not always eligible to draw unemployment insurance 
during periods of lack of work, because they don’t get the 20 con- 
secutive weeks that is necessary in order to qualify. 

Senator Ciark. Let me interrupt you to ask this: Do you have any 
figures indicating the extent to which the number of people in those 
various unions have increased or decreased in the postwar era? For 
example, are there any restrictions such as apprenticeship rules in the 
building trades which would tend to—well, put it this way: You 
say 33 percent of the painters are out of work. How does that 
figure compare with the total number of painters now and 10 years 
ago? Is this a union into which people move in and out frequently ? 

Mr. JAnpreEAv. There is some movement in and out, but mainly it 
is a pretty permanent group of people. Now, on the first part of your 
question, I think the limits of apprenticeship are governed by the 
amount of work that is prevalent in the period of time, for there is 
no point in bringing in apprentices if you can’t keep journeymen 
busy. That is the natural reaction. 

Senator Crark. Generally speaking, since World War II those 
trades haven’t expanded much in numbers, have they ? 

Mr. Janpreav. No; they haven’t. 

I want to take some issue with some employment statistics given 
to you by the New York State Department of Labor. I don’t feel 
that the actual figures that they give us are a factual account of the 
employment that prevails in our community or any other community 
in the State. 

First, it doesn’t take into account people that have exhausted their 
benefits. From what I can find out, their main information comes 
from employers reporting their State taxes and on the basis of the 
employment that is currently there when the report is made. 

Secondly, it does not ‘alee the young people coming into the 
labor market, where they haven’t had a chance to find employment, 
and there are many of those today. 

And thirdly, it doesn’t take into account all those people who are 
working part time. 

And finally, it gives no accounting at all of many of the people who 
are employed but who have had their wages drastically reduced, and 
who are working actually at minimum standards. 

So, to get a complete picture of the employment situation, it seems 
to me that those factors should be taken into consideration. 

Senator Ciark. It would be pretty hard to find out, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Janpreav. Well, I don’t think so, because we do make surveys 
in towns for many other reasons than to find the actual employed 
people. 


HIGHER UNEMPLOYMENT 


Senator Crark. I think there was testimony indicating that the 
percentage of the labor force which was unemployed in this Albany- 
47557—60—pt. 9-——17 
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Schenectady area was around 5 percent at the present time, on the 
basis of the New York State figures. Is it your contention that that 
figure is substantially higher ? 

Mr. JANpREAU. Yes; it is. 

Senator Krattna. For the whole area? 

Mr. Janpreav. For Schenectady proper, I would say. 

Senator Kratrne. I think you conceded it was about 8 percent for 
Schenectady. 

Mr. Janpreav. Yes. This is for the Schenectady-Troy, Troy- 
Albany grouped together; it is not fair accounting for Albany proper. 

Senator Criark. Your claim goes further than that, doesn’t it? 
Your contention is that on a statewide basis the New York figures 
substantially understate unemployment. 

Mr. Janpreav. Yes. I say it on a State basis, also; because what 
is true here will be true in other communities. 

Senator Harrke. In the third category you had reference there to 
those employed at drastically reduced wages; in other words, not really 
on an acceptable standard to make a living for themselves, who are 
frequently termed “unemployed’”—I think that is the group you are 
talking about? 

Mr. Janpreav. That is right. 

Senator Harrxe. All you are saying in substance, you are not 
saying that there is any false statistics but that their statistics do not 
really take into account all the people involved ? 

Mr. JAnpreav. The seriousness of the unemployment situation. 

Senator CuarKk. Underestimated, in your opinion ? 

Mr. Janpreav. That is right. 

Senator Harrxe. I think that should be clear. You are not ques- 
tioning that the facts that he is using are correct, but the -— 

Mr. Janpreavu. No; the number would be accurate, but it doesn’t 
give a good account of the seriousness of it. 

I also feel that the grouping of the three cities leaves Schenectady 
at_ a disadvantage. There is, of course, the State employment in 
Albany, but in Rennselaer and Troy, here we have more of a diversity 
of industry, where you have more job opportunity, and where jobs 
have a chance to be more on a stable level than you do in Schenectady 
with two major employers, I would say. 

Now, the real estate board in Schenectady on multiple listing re- 
ports 1,132 homes for sale. Now, this doesn’t take into account those 
homes that may be for sale which had a single broker, or people who 
are selling their homes as individuals. I know that on the main street 
of this town that there are more empty stores than there has been in a 
previous 5 years. 

Senator Harrxe. I might say that when I was in Paris it was diffi- 
cult to find an empty store. 

Mr. JanpreEav. I also hear that even in Germany—I heard some tes- 
timony to the effect that business is fine, at our expense. 

Senator Crark. As I get the burden of your testimony, Mr. Jan- 
dreau, you think things are worse here than appear on the surface? 
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NEED FOR FEDERAL AID 


Mr. JANDREAU. Yes, I do; very much so. 

Now, many people in our community have been patiently waiting 5 
years already to get a job that would give them a decent standard of 
living. And I feel that there is a great need for assistance, and that 
can only come from or through Federal aid. 

The points that I want to make to summarize finally my testimony 
are, first, we need the type of the technical assistance that is provided 
by the area redevelopment. program passed by the Senate and House 
Banking and Currency Committees. 
ADDITIONAL NEEDS 
Second, we need the Federal contracts which can convert the idle 
facilities into immediate work. I don’t see how we can justify people 
traveling back and forth from Schenectady to Pittsfield, a distance of 
50 miles, because there was a Government contract placed in the Pitts- 
field General Electric works, and where people who were not occupied 
at this trade—machinists and toolmakers—found work in Pittsfield, 
50 miles away. And I don’t see how we can justify the fact that work 
was transferred from Schenectady to Binghamton, Government work. 
work that we had done before, and people were hired in Binghamton 
that had never worked for General Electric, and people who had 
worked on this same work are now unemployed. 

We need the assistance necessary to modernize our community 
facilities so that the area will be better adapted to modern industrial 
needs. 

We need funds for rehabilitation programs for retraining displaced 
workers for the new skills and manufacturing techniques that are 
constantly being created in industry every day. 

We need the expansion of research facilities at Union College and 
Renssalaer Polytechnic Institute to attract the industrial processes or 
feeder industries to this community. A good example of this was 
down in Boston, where MIT offered some research facilities to the 
electronic industry, and Raytheon and a few other companies moved 
in, small companies that had a product to build but don’t have the 
money to go into large research facilities. If a college was equipped 
through Government funds and could make such an offer to these 
types of industries, I think that would go quite a way to encourage 
these companies to locate in an area like Schenectady. 

And we need, of course, a liberalization of unemployment insurance 
benefits that will insure payments to workers while this converging 
process is going on. 

Now, that substance is the six points that I think would alleviate 
many of the problems that we are having in this community of ours. 

Now, at this time I would like to introduce Mr. David Danzig, who 
is the president of Alco, and who will give you a specific story on the 
problem of Alco Products as he sees it. 

(Senator Hartke now presiding.) 


Senator Harrxe. Thank you, sir. We are now glad to hear from 
you, Mr. Danzig. 
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STATEMENT OF MR. DAVID DANZIG 


_Mr. Danzic. Let me say that the chairman asked for recommenda- 
tions, and, contrary to Mr. Reynolds’ plea for a longer workday, we 
would like to recommend a shorter workweek. 

First, may I relate to you the history of employment in the produc- 
tion and maintenance departments at the Schenectady works of Alco 
Products, Inc. <A similar story could be told about the nonmanual 
workers, but we do not have the precise figures to supply to you. 

The workers of this plant had to be assembled to produce both loco- 
motives and medium tanks. Many came to this community in response 
to the opportunities for work. As a result, there were. in 1951, 6,100 
production and maintenance workers of whom about 1,500 were en- 
gaged in the manufacture of tanks, and 4,600 were producing loco- 
motives. 

This level was approximately mantained until the completion of 

the order for medium tanks which occurred in September 1954. Em- 
ployment dropped markedly, varying in 1954 between a low of 750 and 
4,300. 
"In 1955, Alco Products received another tank order which was com- 
pleted in August 1957. During this period employment rose to a high 
of 2,720. Since then we have maintained a work force varying between 
1,800 and 2,100 in 1958 and in 1959 between 1,100 and 1,600. The pres- 
ent work force is about 1,000. In other words, we have been reduced 
to one-sixth of the work force in 1951. 


UNEMPLOYMENT CONTINUING 


And, incidentally, may I say that with the layoffs coming next week 
we will be well under a thousand. 

Senator Harrke. How many layoffs next week ? 

Mr. Danzic. We estimate it will be between 50 and 80 more. 

The shrinkage of employment at this plant continues, first, because 
Alco Products, Inc., withdrew as a planned producer of medium 
tanks in 1957 and tore down the buildings in which the tank produc- 
tion was carried on. In a letter from Gen. J. H. Michaelis, he indicates 
that— 

As a result it became necessary to remove Government-owned tools and equip. 
ment and’ place them in Government storage. * * * The Government-owned tank 
test track at Schenectady has been declared excess to defense requirements and 
disposal action is being taken. 

Second, the company itself has shifted some of its production from 
this plant to other locations. Its diesel renewal parts department was 
moved to a new plant in North Bergen, N.J., and the seventh machine 
shop was shifted to Auburn, N.Y. These moves represented a loss of 
250 jobs. The company made no response to our request to shift em- 
ployees to these new locations. 

A good measure of the impact of these changes is to relate the 
seniority required to hold some of the jobs in this plant. To be a 
sweeper or laborer, it. is necessary to have at least 22 years of service, 
23 as of this week. The youngest employees, in helpers, grades 2 and 3, 
began their service with the company back in 1922 and 1927. The 
specific meaning of these figures is that employees with 15 to 20 years 
of service have been released. These are the men who have devoted 
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their lives to this employer and they are advanced in years. They are 
competent, active, vigorous, and ambitious people, ready to go to work 
and put their experience and skills into production. 


HIGHLY SKILLED WORK FORCE 


We would like to make clear to you that the work force in this area, 
as represented by the Alco Products employees, consists precisely of 
the types of people needed by American industry and our country. 
They have the skills so pressingly demanded by the expanding indus- 
tries. There is probably no particular area in which there is such a 
reservoir of human skill ready to be applied to the most complicated 
and advanced production jobs that this company could bring here. 
You will find here fitters, pipers, welders, heat treaters, platers, black- 
smiths, grinders, millwrights, masons, machinists, electricians, tool- 
makers, locomotive engineers, tool temperers, pantograph operators, 
and setup men of various kinds. Not only are there men of skill, who 
have tried in vain to find new employment and who have been forced 
to rely on their unemployment benefits and then upon their own re- 
sources, and many of whom now find themselves dependent upon pub- 
lic assistance, but there are also facilities which are ready to be used. 
There are two large buildings, the cylinder shop and the seventh ma- 
chine shop, both of which are practically empty. There is the large 
installation known as the Niskayuna test track ready for conversion 
to new uses. There is a naval depot with tremendous transportation 
facilities. These are all ready to be put to use. 

In our economy, we are dependent upon private industry to provide 
the jobs. This the company has failed to do. Many of our people 
have sought jobs in other areas, but only a few have succeeded. Our 
people have their roots in this community; they have their invest- 
ments in homes and families. It is destructive of morale and the 
healthy rearing of children to convert these people into migrants. But 
even if it were desirable, it is not practical. Moreover, it is unwise, 
since the maintenance of the current pool of skilled workers and man- 
ual employees makes this community a particularly attractive site for 
new industry to locate. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Danzig follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Davip M. Danzig, PRESIDENT LocaL UNION No. 2054, UNITED 
STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, AFL-CIO 


First, may I relate to you the history of employment in the production and 
maintenance departments at the Schenectady Works of Alco Products, Inc. A 
similar story could be told about the nonmanual workers but we do not have the 
precise figures to supply to you. 

The workers of this plant had to be assembled to produce both locomotives 
and medium tanks. Many came to this community in response to the opportu- 
nities for work. As a result, there were, in 1951, 6,100 production and mainte- 
nance workers of whom about 1,500 were engaged in the manufacture of tanks, 
and 4,600 were producing locomotives. 

This level was approximately maintained until the completion of the order for 
medium tanks which occurred in September 1954. Employment dropped mark- 
edly, varying in 1954 between a low of 750 and 4,800. In 1955, Alco Products 
received another tank order which was completed in August 1957. During this 
period, employment rose to a high of 2,720. Since then we have maintained a 
work force varying between 1,800 and 2,100 in 1958, and in 1959, between 1,100 
and 1,600. The present work force is about 1,000. In other words, we have been 
reduced to one-sixth of the work force in 1951. 
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The shrinkage of employment at this plant continues first because Alco Prod- 
ucts, Inc., withdrew as a planned producer of medium tanks in 1957 and tore 
down the buildings in which the tank production was carried on. In a letter 
from Gen. J. H. Michaelis, he indicates that “as a result it became necessary to 
remove Government-owned tools and equipment and place them in Government 
storage * * *. The Government-owned tank test track at Schenectady has been 
declared excess to Defense requirements and disposal action is being taken.” 

Second, the company itself has shifted some of its production from this plant 
to other locations. Its diesel renewal parts department was moved to a new 
plant in North Bergen, N.J., and the seventh machine shop was shifted to Auburn, 
N.Y. These moves represented a loss of 250 jobs. The company made no re- 
sponse to our request to shift employees to these new locations. 

A good measure of the impact of these changes is to relate the seniority re- 
quired to hold some of the jobs in this plant. To be a sweeper or laborer, it is 
necessary to have at least 22 years of service, 23 as of this week. The youngest 
employees in helpers, grade 2 and 3, began their service with the company back 
in 1922 and 1927. The specific meaning of these figures is that employees with 
15 to 20 years of service have been released. These are the men who have de- 
voted their lives to this employer and they are advanced in years. They are 
competent, active, vigorous, and ambitious people ready to go to work and put 
their experience and skills into production. 

But Alco Products has decided to contract. It has made little or no effort to 
bring new work into this plant for these employees to perform. We appreciate 
that the demand for diesel locomotives has shrunken. But the machine shops 
and facilities need not be restricted to these products. America is in need of 
thousands and thousands of items in which similar machinery and skills are 
applied. And yet the company has not bestirred itself to explore these new 
opportunities. Its self-interest has led it into other fields than those which 
will be helpful to the employees at Schenectady. It has expanded in Beau- 
mont, Tex., in the production of heat exchangers and oilfield equipment, it has 
built new warehouses in North Bergen, N.J.: and it recently announced expan- 
sion of its wire spring facilities in Chicago Heights, Ill. In 1956 it built a new 
nuclear laboratory in Schenectady. But nothing has been done to provide new 
jobs and work for the manual or nonmanual workers associated with this com- 
pany over the years in Schenectady. It is as if these people, who made this 
company possible, are just so much excess scrap to be discarded without con- 
sideration or thought. The men who run this company feel no particular respon- 
sibility to convert facilities; bring in new production work; or explore new 
programs particularly suitable to this location. They have abandoned the 
workers and the community. This has occurred at a time when the company 
has shown consistently high earnings. 

We would like to make clear to you that the work force in this area, as 
represented by the Alco Products employees, consist precisely of the types of 
people needed by American industry and our country. They have the skills so 
pressingly demanded by the expanding industries. There is probably no partic- 
ular area in which there is such a reservoir of human skill ready to be applied 
to the most complicated and advanced production jobs that this company could 
bring here. You will find here fitters, pipers, welders, heat treaters, platers, 
blacksmiths, grinders, millwrights, masons, machinists, electricians, toolmakers. 
locomotive engineers, tool temperers, pantograph operators and setup men of 
various kinds. Not only are there men of skill, who have tried in vain to 
find new employment and who have been forced to rely on their unemployment 
benefits and then upon their own resources, and many of whom now find them- 
selves dependent upon public assistance, but there are also facilities which are 
ready to be used. There are two large buildings, the cylinder shop and the 
seventh machine shop. both of which are physically empty. There is the large 
installation known as the Niskayuna test track ready for conversion to new uses. 
There is a naval depot with tremendous transportation facilities. These are all 
ready to be put to use. 

In our economy, we are dependent unon private industry to provide the jobs. 
This the company has failed to do. Many of our people have sought jobs in 
other areas, but only a few have succeeded. Our people have their roots in 
this community: they have their investments in homes and families. It is 
destructive of morale and the healthy rearing of children to convert these 
people into migrants. But even if it were desirable, it is not practical. More- 
over, it is unwise since the maintenance of the current pool of skilled workers 
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and manual employees makes this community a particularly attractive site for 
new industry to locate. 

What is necessary is to help this community replan its economic future. 
We have relied upon two vast giant employers, Alco Products Inec., formerly 
known as the American Locomotive Co., and General Electric Co., both of whom 
are abandoning Schenectady heartiessly and brutally. The transition from this 
reliance upon these companies and the new industrial redevelopment is a pain- 
ful one because it is unplanned and leisurely. Human suffering is mounting; 
gloom is spreading; cynicism is being more deeply rooted. Faith is weakening 
in our industrial system and our Government’s humanity and sense of trustee- 
ship for its citizens. 

Mr. JANpREAU. We would like to introduce if we may a typical 
example of an unemployed worker. 

Senator Harrxe. We would like to hear from him. 

Mr. Danzie. I would like to introduce Mario Potente. 

Senator Harrke. State your name. 

Mr. Porenrr. Mario Potente. 

Senator Hartke. Where do you live? 

Mr. Porente. 6 Argyle Avenue, Schenectady. 

Senator Harrkr. How old are you? 

Mr. Potente. 53. 

Senator Harrxe. And what was your occupation in your line of 
business ? 

Mr. Porenre. First class welder. 

Senator Harrkxe. Are you a married man? 

Mr. Porente. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hartke. Do you have a family ? 

Mr. Porente. Yes, sir. 

Senator Harrke. Do you live here in Schenectady ? 

Mr. Porente. Yes, sir. 

Senator Harrxe. How long have you lived here? 

Mr. Porente. I have lived here all my life. 

Senator Harrxe. Do you have any children? 

Mr. Porente. Yes, sir, I have one. 

Senator Harrke. And you are supporting the child now? 

Mr. Porente. Yes. 

Senator Harrke. How long have you been out of work ? 

Mr. Poren'r. I have been out of work since March of 1959. I have 
got 18 years with the Alco. 

Senator Harrxr. You have been working with them 18 years. 
Have you tried to find work since that time ? 

Mr. Porente. Well, I found work for 9 weeks—— 

Senator Hartke. Doing what? 

Mr. Porenrre. Welding. And for some construction company. 
Then I went down, after the job closed down, I went down to col- 
lect for unemployment insurance, I figured 9 weeks with this com- 
pany I was working with, and 6 weeks with the Alco, so that brought 
me to 15 weeks for which I could recollect my unemployment. And 
I went down there, and they said I was a week short, so I can’t col- 
lect this any more. SoI am entirely out of everything. 

Senator Hartke. What do you live on now ? 

Mr. Porentr. Well, my wife is working 20 hours a week. 

Senator Hartke. Your wife is supporting you? 

Mr. Porente. That is right. 
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Senator Hartke. Is that what you want done? 

Mr. Porente. No, I want to work myself. 

Senator Harrxe. Do you think if you changed your attitude that 
you would get a job? 

Mr. Porente. What kind of an attitude? 

Senator Hartke. I heard it said this morning that what you should 
do is change your attitude, that the attitude of the people should be 
changed, and that this would give them a job. 

Mr. Porente. I have tried all of them. 

Senator Harrxke. Are you ready to work and willing to work? 

Mr. Porente. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hartke. Are you strong and able bodied? 

Mr. Porente. I will do anything you want me to do. 

Senator Harrxke. Senator Keating? 

Senator Keratinc. Have you listed your name with the employment 
people? 

Mr. Porents. Yes. You see, I drew whatever I had coming, so 
as soon as I got through with that I went over and got a job through 
the president here of my union, and I got a job welding for this Anti- 
comrada Construction Co., asa mechanic. I worked there 9 weeks and 
the job closed down on account of being too cold. 

So I wanted to try to get in all the weeks I could so I could collect 
again. But when I went down last week, they said I was a week short. 
So I can’t collect. 

I figure even if a person is a week short, give it to him anyway. 
Why should they come ahead of money? Give me the money. What 
isa week? A week is nothing. 

Mr. Danzic. You are just as hungry as the other guy? 

Mr. Porente. That is right. They stopped me from getting it. 
If a person is a week short, give it to him; if he is about five or six, 
hold it back. Buta week, it isno good. 

Senator Kreative. I certainly don’t blame you personally for that 
feeling. Of course, there has to be a cutoff period. It is just un- 
fortunate 

Mr. Porentr. That made me waste 2 days—I had to see their 
movies, their free movies, and they said come back next week, I went 
back on a Tuesday, and I wasted a lot of time, and they said, “You 
ain’t got no money coming; you are a week short.” That was a nice 
thing. I almost got a heart attack. 

Then I went home and I had to have an argument with my wife, 
and I had to explain to her all about it. 

Senator Kratrne. That may have been the toughest part of the 
whole thing. 

Mr. Potente. That is right. 

Senator Hartke. The point about it, you are ready to work? 

Mr. Potente. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hartke. And you want to work? 

Mr. Porente. I want to work. I want to start right. 

Senator Harrke. You would go to work today if you would find 
a place to work? 

Mr. Porentr. Anything at all. 

Senator Harrxe. If somebody wants a job done you will go? 
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Mr. Porenre. I will do anything, sweep, anything you want me to 
do, in or out; it doesn’t make any difference. I will work for the 
city, the county ; I will work for anybody. 

Senator Harrke. Congressman Stratton ? 

Representative Strarron, Mr. Potente, your wife is working and 
you are not getting any assistance from w elfare, are you? 

Mr. Porente. No, sir. 

Representative Srrarron. Are you eligible for getting any of this 
surplus food that is available ? 

Mr. Porenve. Well, if I could get any relief, I wouldn’t take it, 
for the simple reason that if you get any relief, that is like taking 
your citizenship away from you. You have got to turn your license 
plate over, your automobile, turn your insurance over, and what 
you are going to do? In case you drop dead, you get one of those 
sheep boxes they give you. I would rather stay without relief. 

Representative Srrarron. In other words, you can’t qualify for 
any of this surplus food unless you are on welfare assistance ? 

Mr. Porenrr. That is right. 

Representative Srratron. In spite of the fact that we are paying 
money to store it across the country ? 

Mr. Potente. That is right. 

Senator Harrke. And feeding them across the ocean 

Mr. Porente. You have got “to turn ev erything in. And may be 
by next. year they will take your television, too. 

Mr. Danzia. This is Tony Martelli, Senator Hartke. 

Senator Hartke. State your name, sir. 

Mr. Marreturt. Anthony Martelli. 

Senator Harrxer. And where do you live? 

Mr. Marretwr. Here in Schenectady on Baird Street. 

Senator Harrxr. How old are you? 

Mr. Martetut. I am 47. 

Senator Harrxe. And how long have you been out of work? 

Mr. Marretui. Pretty near a year, sir. 

Senator Hartke. Are you a family man ? 

Mr. Marretur. Well, I have a dependent, I wouldn’t say I was 
married, I have a dependent. 

Senator Harrkr. You have one dependent? 

Mr. Marretut. Yes. I was born and raised and educated here in 
Schenectady, and I have had—I worked on Alco about 19 years. I 
have held several top classifications there, top ratings, so to say. And, 
of course, through their demolishing of buildings, that naturally elimi- 
nated jobs, and the closing of certain departments, that eliminated 
more jobs, until eventually there was a complete letout thereby. 

Senator Harrke. How long had you worked there ? 

Mr. Marretut. About 19 years. 

Senator Hartke. About 19 years? 

Mr. Marretit. Yes. 

Senator Harrkr. Have you tried to get work? 

Mr. Marretur. Oh, yes; I have worked on and off in the mean- 
time. 

Senator Hartke. But you are 

Mr. Marrettt. I have collected unemployment, and exhausted that. 

Senator Harrxe. You have exhausted your unemployment? 
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Mr. Marretut. That is right, sir. 

Senator Harrxe. You are not working now ? 

Mr. Marre tur. Not at the present time. 

Senator Harrke. Are you willing to work if you can find a job? 

Mr. Marretui. Oh, sure. 

Senator Harrxe. Have you listed yourself with the employment 
agency as available for work? 

Mr. Martetxi. Yes: that is right. 

Senator Hartke. What do they tell you when you ask for a job? 

Mr. Marretur. Well, they say they are not hiring, or they don’t need 
any men, or they are completely saturated with the necessary help. 

Senator Harrxe. Do they ever tell you anything about your age? 

Mr. Marrtetui. No, not me anyway. I don’t know about others. 

To bring up a point about Alco, I also went to their part-time even- 
ing courses to learn about Alco Co. and its products. But that didn’t 
help eventually. You would think a company that was interested in 
trying to teach their men their workings, they might be interested 
in future workers, better work, and so forth. 

Senator Harrke. Senator Keating? 

Senator Keating. No. 

Senator Hartke. Congressman Stratton ? 

Representative Srrarron. Was there ever any opportunity to move 
to another area with the company? Was that ever offered to you? 

Mr. Marretxr. No; that. was never brought up. At the time there 
was excessive layoffs. We were never even approached, you were 
classified to accept certain jobs until you were finally bumped off. 
There are no other connections, you go by seniority, and when all of 
your classifications are exhausted, you go down to the lowest rated 
jobs and you are bumped off and you are out. 

Mr. Danzic. Mr. Chairman, if I may interject, one of the problems 
that we have is that these people with a great deal of seniority are 
going to other employers and filling out applications for employment 
and being rejected because they know that when a recall does come 
and they go back to Alco that they will have to go back to Alco in 
order to project their pension and seniority rights, which poses a ter- 
rific problem for these people. A lot of employers won’t hire them or 
have anything to do with them for that reason. 

Senator Harrxe. Thank you for coming here today and adding to 
the testimony. 

Mr. Danzic. This is Mr. Jerry Marro. 

Senator Hartke. State your name. 

Mr. Marro. Jerry Marro; I live here in the city. 

Senator Hartke. Are you a family man? 

Mr. Marro. Yes; I have three children. 

Senator Harrxe. How old are they? 

Mr. Marro. Eighteen, sixteen, and twelve. 

Senator Harrke. Do you own your property here ? 

Mr. Marro. No. 

Senator Harrxke. You are renting? 

Mr. Marro. Incidentally, this is my last week of unemployment in- 
surance, and I find myself with the realization that I have to leave 
town here. I like Schenectady, I don’t care to leave it, but in order to 
gain employment I will have to go elsewhere and find a job. 
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Senator Harrxe. Do you know where you are going to go? 

Mr. Marro. Well, it is confusing, and I am sort of worried. My 
age makes it difficult. 

Senator Hartke. How old are you? 

Mr. Marro. Forty-six. 

Senator Harrke. Do you have a job someplace now ? 

Mr. Marro. No. 

Senator Harrxe. You are just going to go look ? 

Mr. Marro. That is right. 

Senator Harrxe. And you are going to leave Schenectady to find 
a job? 

‘ie. Marro. I have no other choice. I have been hanging around 
here for the last 8 months, I would say, and I have had several part- 
time jobs, I have made an attempt—lI did go out of town and try out 
job at West Hartford, Conn. 

Senator Hartke. Did you take your family with you or leave them 
here? 

Mr. Marro. No; I tried the job out 

Senator Harrke. You had to separate from your family ? 

Mr. Marro. That is right. I found that the work was plentiful 
there in Connecticut, but I found the working conditions a bit un- 
usual. They were working the hours from 4:30 at night time to 5 in 
the morning. I couldn’t seem to find sleeping accommodations, 
I stayed at a hotel; due to the increased ane of workers there 
it is tough to find a place to live. And the hours were unusual. 
And I left the job after a week’s time. 

Senator Harrxe. What effect does this have upon your children? 

Mr. Marno. I don’t—— 

Senator Harrxe. J mean, this attempt to find work? Do this 
affect your family life and your children? 

Mr. Marro. I would say so, yes, to support them and clothe them, 
and so forth, and everything concerned—yes, they are dependent on 
me, if that is what you are referring to. 

Senator Harrkxr. How long had you been employed before that? 

Mr. Marro. I had been with Alco for 15 years, and up until last 
May. 

Senator Harrxe. Senator Keating? 

Senator Knarrna. Is all this work at the Troy shirt factory, is that 
all specialized work, tailors and so on ? 

Mr. Marro. I would say that it is kind of difficult in a lot of these 
places senioritywise. I don’t think Alco will hire new workers per- 
haps for the next 20 or 25 years until they have exhausted all their 
recall people. 

Senator Harrxe. What I was referring to, there was some testimony 
here that in Troy they needed people in the shirt factory. I don’t 
know the type of work that is, it may be entirely skilled work. 

Mr. Marro. It is mostly female work there, I would imagine. 

Senator Hartke. You have tried many places here ? 

Mr. Marro. I have had applications outside of Syracuse, Green 
Island, Groton, Conn., and so forth. You sometimes wonder whether 
your age is a factor, I don’t know. They don’t seem to recognize— 
they give you a sort of an alibi, “Well, we will let you know later,” and 
so forth and so on, in regard to the skill that you are applying for. 
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It remains unanswered, you just wait for a call, and evidently it 
doesn’t come. 

Representative Stratton. Your wife, did you say, is not working? 

Mr. Marro. She is not working; no. 

Representative Srrarron. And how much do you get in unemploy- 
ment benefits when you get them ? 

Mr. Marro. I have been on $45 a week. 

Representative Srrarron. So you have got to keep a wife and three 
children on $45 a week ? 

Mr. Marro. Well, it has drained the savings that I had accrued 
throughout the years that I have been working. No; the $45, I would 
say, represents the food end of it, that is the extent of that $45. 

Senator Harrxe. Thank you for your testimony, sir. 

Mr. Janpreav. Mr. John Shambo is president of the IUE, the Gen- 
eral Electric Workers here in town. 


STATEMENT OF MR. JOHN SHAMBO, PRESIDENT OF LOCAL 301, IUE 


Mr. Suampo. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I have a statement that will 
take about 3 minutes to read, and I have three people with me, or 
two—one woman got tired of waiting and went home—and they have 
statements they would like to read. 

As Mr. Jandreau pointed out, I represent the people employed 
in the General Electric, that is the bargaining union, I would say 
the ones that are left. 

Approximately 6 years ago, 40,000 men and women were employed 
at the Schenectady plant of the General Electric Co. 

This employment was divided equally between the hourly and 
salary workers. The hourly rated unit has decreased from 20,000 
to 9,600, whereby the salaried group has decreased from 20,000 to ap- 
proximately 12,400, making a total reduction in employment in the 
Schenectady General Electric plant of approximately 18,000 men 
and women. 

While these figures reveal those who have been laid off, they do 
not represent the thousands of employees who are yet on the payroll 
but who have been transferred from their original jobs to another 
type of work whereby their maximum skills are not presently being 
utilized and in many cases their earnings have been reduced. Among 
those who have either been laid off or transferred to lower classifica- 
tions are workers with high skills, which represent long training to 
acquire the experience necessary to do precision and its equivalent 
work, such as tool and die makers, machinists, machine tool operators, 
electricians, carpenters, steelworkers, tinsmiths, assemblers, welders, 
and inspectors. 

Practically every occupation that is found in the skilled and semi- 
skilled categories has been affected by lack of work. 

About 9 years ago there was approximately 3,000 women employed 
on factory jobs in the Schenectady General Electric plant; today 
there are about 500 left. They actually need 17 years of service to 
hold the average factory job. These women were employed on di- 
versified occupations that required a variety of skills, ranging from 
simple assemblies to highly skilled and complex wiring and electrical 
testing operations. 
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The Schenectady General Electric plant which was the home office 
of General Electric, with its research and engineering laboratories 
located here, was recognized as the development center for new prod- 
ucts which resulted in the manufacture of a multiproduct plant in 
Schenectady. 

We produced such things as radio, industrial control equipment, 
porcelain products, aeronautical equipment, industrial heating, elec- 
iric cable, refrigeration, turbines, large motor generators, induction 
motors, chemical products, and electronic devices. 

Today, the Schenectady plant produces mainly heavy appartus and 
is composed of four major departments. 

With me today, as I stated earlier, are a couple of people who have 
been displaced and who are typical examples of the type of skills 
avaialble, which are not utilized. I would like to introduce them and 
let them make their statements. 

I would like to present Mr. Benjamin Taflewitz. 


STATEMENT OF MR. BENJAMIN TAFLEWITZ, SCHENECTADY 


Mr. Tarrewrrz. I have a short statement which I would like to 
read. 

My name is Benjamin Taflewitz, I live at 78 Kallen Avenue, Sche- 
nectady, N.Y. Though this is technically in the town of Colonie 
and Albany County, it is only 7 miles from downtown Schenectady. 
Schenectady is the smallest county in the New York State, and tradi- 
tionally draws thousands of workers from the immediate surround- 
ing border areas of the surrounding counties for its big industries in 
the immediate Schenectady area. I have a Schenectady mailing ad- 
dress and am serviced by postal zone No, 4 Schenectady. My neigh- 
borhood likewise has Schenectady telephone numbers. I’ve been a 
GE worker for over 8 years at the time of my layoff on March 6, 1959; 
I registered both for unemployment insurance and for work in 
Schenectady. I read the Schenectady area papers and do my shop- 
ping in Schenectady. The church my family attends is in Schenec- 
tady. My wife’s relatives all live in Schenectady. Our cemetary 
plots are in Schenectady. For all practical purposes, then I’m a 
Schenectadian. 

I have now been totally unemployed for 10 long, miserable, suffer- 
ing months. I received my last unemployment insurance check on 
September 22 when my 6 months of unemployment insurance was 
exhausted. Since that time, September 22, 1959, until today I have 
managed to avoid the welfare rolls in the following manner: 

1. Using up all my savings. 

2. Cashing in my own and my wife’s life insurance. 

3. Getting my maximum allowable loan of $300 on my GE pension 
which in turn expires and automatically cancels out on March 6, 1960, 
1 year from the date of my layoff. 

4. Some additional small personal loans from friends and family. 

5. Nonpayment of seule bills totaling almost $200, now turned 
over to collection agencies. 

6. Have made no mortgage payments on my home since June 1959 
and am now, as of January 1960, a full nine mortgage payments 
behind. 
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FALLING REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Though my mortgage holder could legally foreclose anytime on our 
property, he has been good enough to call a temporary moratorium 
on our monthly mortgage payments. Others who are desperately 
trying to dispose of property in a falling local real estate market for 
such type homes are actually worse off than m er 

7. Early in December of 1959 I applied for welfare as all my 
sources of funds were drying up. My wife, who had been ill this 
summer recuperated enough to get a job at Ellis Hospital in Schenec- 
tady where she has been working these past few weeks. This alone 
has kept us off the welfare rolls. With county property taxes due 
this month, our debt load may yet increase further before my wife’s 
earnings can begin to very slowly whittle away at our most pressing 
financial obligations. Our home has been up for sale since the fall 
of 1959, but thousands of secondhand homes are almost impossible to 
sell these days with further GE layoffs clouding the area outlook. 

I am convinced that family bankruptcies are further mounting in 
the Greater Schenectady area and that actual unemployment could 
number well over 5,000 in Schenectady alone. 

It is a lie cut out of whole cloth to say that Schenectady has less 
unemployment these days. Those publicity forces that dare to imply 
things are improving while layoffs continue are perpetrating a hoax 
on this community. In an expanding population when the major 
industry is still reducing the work force further, it could well be the 
straw that breaks the proverbial camel’s back. Unemployment might 
be even higher than 10 percent in Schenectady if a real accurate house- 
to-house survey were made. 

There just are not enough jobs in this area. I have repeatedly and 
unsuccessfully gone to the State unemployment office for work. I have 
read all the area newspaper want ads for a job. I have made four 
applications for Federal and State civil service jobs. 

Tom trying to get a steam boiler job with the State, and I can’t get 
it, and if I could it would mean a cut in pay from my GE job of about 
$1,500 a year. 

(The complete prepared statement of Mr. Taflewitz follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF Mr. BENJAMIN TAFLEWITZ, SCHENEOTADY, N.Y. 


My name is Benjamin Taflewitz. I live at 78 Kallen Avenue, Schenectady, N.Y. 
Though this is technically in the town of Colonie and Albany County, it is only 
7 miles from downtown Schenectady. Schenectady is the smallest county in 
New York State, and traditionally draws thousands of workers from the im- 
mediate surrounding border areas of the surrounding counties for its big indus- 
tries in the immediate Schenectady area. I have a Schenectady mailing address 
and am serviced by Postal Zone No. 4, Schenectady. My neighborhood likewise 
has Schenectady telephone numbers. I’ve been a GE worker for over 8 years 
at the time of my layoff on March 6, 1959; I registered both for unemployment 
insurance and for work in Schenectady. I read the Schenectady area papers 
and do my shopping in Schenectady. The church my family attends is in 
Schenectady. My wife’s relatives all live in Schenectady. Our cemetery plots 
are in Schenectady. For all practical purposes then I’m a Schenectadian. 

I have now been totally unemployed for 10 long, miserable, suffering months. 
I received my last unemployment insurance check on September 22 when my 6 
months of unemployment insurance was exhausted. Since that time (September 
22, 1959) until today I have managed to avoid the welfare rolls in the following 
manner. 
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1. Using up all my savings. 

2. Cashing in my own and my wife’s life insurance. 

3. Getting my maximum allowable loan of $300 on my GE pension which in 
turn expires and automatically cancels out on March 6, 1960, 1 year from the 
date of my layoff. 

4, Some additional small personal loans from friends and family. 

5. Nonpayment of medical bills totaling almost $200 now turned over to collec- 
tion agencies. 

6. Have made no mortgage payments on my home since June 1959 and am now 
(as of January 1960) a full nine mortgage payments behind. 

(NoTtE.—Though my mortgageholder could legally foreclose anytime on our 
property, he has been good enough to call a temporary moratorium on our 
monthly mortgage payments. Others who are desperately trying to dispose of 
property in a falling local real estate market for such type homes are actually 
worse off than my family.) 

7. Early in December of 1959 I applied for welfare as all my sources of funds 
were drying up. My wife, who had been ill this summer recuperated enough to 
get a job at Ellis Hospital in Schenectady where she has been working these 
past few weeks. This alone has kept us off the welfare rolls. With county 
property taxes due this month, our debt load may yet increase further before 
my wife’s earnings can begin to very slowly whittle away at our most pressing 
financial obligations. Our home has been up for sale since the fall of 1959, but 
thousands of secondhand homes are almost impossible to sell these days with 
further GE layoffs clouding the area outlook. 

I am convinced that family bankruptcies are further mounting in the Greater 
Schenectady area and that actual unemployment could number well over 5,000 
in Schenectady alone. 

It is a lie cut out of whole cloth to say that Schenectady has less unemploy- 
ment these days. Those publicity forces that dare to imply things are improving 
while layoffs continue are perpetrating a hoax on this community. In an ex- 
panding population when the major industry is still reducing the work force 
further, it could well be the straw that breaks the proverbial camel’s back! 
Unemployment might be even higher than 10 percent in Schenectady if a real 
accurate house-to-house survey were made. 

There just are not enough jobs in this area. I have repeatedly and unsuc- 
cessfully gone to the State unemployment office for work. I have read all the area 
newspapers want ads for a job. I have made four applications for Federal and 
State civil service jobs and I still find no job. Even if I am lucky enough to 
get one of the State civil service jobs, it will mean a cut in pay from my GE 
job of about $1,500 a year. 

I do not want to leave the area. The U.S. Government gives GE in Schenec- 
tady alone millions of dollars of contracts. If the company refuses to reemploy 
the thousands of laid-off workers to work in the empty buildings on idle ma- 
chines, we unemployed will need Federal aid to retrain and move to other cities 
or States to find jobs. We have no money to pay for such moves. I understand 
that in England and some other countries the Government provides financial aid 
for such situations. 

We have a tragic situation where GE employees with more than 8 years of 
continuous service face extinction as far as their pensions and seniority are 
concerned. For myself, on March 6, 1960, I will be laid off from GE for a full 
year and automatically lose my GE life insurance, hospitalization, and pension 
rights. A sad commentary on the magnanimous advice of GE to be a good 
citizen and sink your roots in the community. 

The part that especially hurts is the GE Co. boasts of national expansion, 
increased sales, and higher profits. Their stock has gained a fabulous 20 points 
in less than 6 months, yet layoffs continue at GE. The profits go up and the 
jobs go down. 

After taking a course at the local night high school to improve my skill at 
turbine assembly and blueprint reading GE is not only shutting the door in my 
face, but in the faces of thousands of other of skilled area workers who are the 
victims of GE mismanagement and so-called decentralization. 

I think it is possible to be a loyal, good worker and still ery out at company 
mismanagement, falsehoods, and unfair leadership tactics. A parallel situa- 
tion is that IT served my country overseas in war zones vet IT have the right to 
criticize my country’s callous disregard of the problems of the unemployed. 
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Schenectady is being pauperized with a good part of the population jobless 
and another section being forced to work at wage rates being driven down to 
the State minimum of $1 an hour. For example, the Saveway Markets recently 


locked out the workers, employed scabs at cut-rate wages and raised prices on 
food. 


Neither hope nor a GUTS organization which sanctions Saveway’s tactics 
will solve the economic problems of Schenectady. We need action and we hope 


that the Federal Government will act to provide financial aid to distressed areas 
like Schenectady. 


In conclusion, we unemployed do not want a dictatorship to solve our prob- 
lems. We do not want a Hitler, Stalin, or Khrushchev. We just want the Gov- 
ernment to help us get jobs. 

I am most grateful for the opportunity to express myself to this committee 
and most thankful for a free America to so speak the truth. 

Mr. Tartewitz. I want to add one more point, and that is in 1957 
the General Electric Co., as a hangover of its educational policy, still 
paid its men in the plant if they went to night school and took basic 
technical courses up to $25 for books and tuition and fees if they im- 
proved themselves. I took this basic technical course in 1958 and 
finished it in 1959. I got a little certificate for it. It included geom- 
etry, math, and even a little metallurgy and blueprint reading, because 
once you know blueprint reading you become skilled in all kinds of 
diversified assembly work and even machine shop work. And it is 

sad to say that at a time like this when that company is increasing 
its profits that in 1958 they decided to stop that stipend. And we 
have heard all kinds of testimony here about how vitally important 
it is to get more education and improve our skills. 


And I only want to add one more point, I don’t want to take much, 


too much time, I know it is late. There has been a terrible situation 
going on in Schenectady which I feel personally. I happen to know 
people who work for the original Safeway Supermarket. This com- 
pany, already making fabulous profits, think they can make even 
more. So the supermarket raised prices on food and fired all the 
union help, and people with 17 years’ service are now walking the 
streets and compounding the employment—the unemployment prob- 
lem and the company has hired high schoo] students who aren’t even 
considered in the labor force and some people from Amsterdam and 
Albany. and paid them at a dollar an hour, that is the State minimum, 
that is 25 cents less than what welfare allows as a minimum level. If 
something like this is allowed to go on so that a person like Mr. Gordon 
of the Safeway enterprises can take advantage of the workers and the: 
unemployment situation, then God help the future of Schenectady. 

Mr. Strampo. I also stated that we had an unemployed woman who 
was to testify who had to go home at this time, but she had to go home 
because of illness. 

Senator CiarKk. Her statement will be made a part. of the record.. 

(The statement of Edith Phillips, Schenectady, N.Y., follows :) 


STATEMENT OF EpITH PHILLIPS (UNEMPLOYED) 


My name is Edith Phillips. I am a native of Schenectady, single and have 
a mother who is solely dependent on me. First of all, I want to make it very 
clear that I am very able and willing to work. I do not want to become a 
ward of the community. I desire to use the high skills I possess which took 
years and years of training. This training was paid for mostly by the Federal 
Government. 

I started work at the General Electric Co. in March 1942 and worked there 
for 17% years. I attained one of the highest skills possible, working as am 
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inspector on precision tools and gages. I held a job rating of R-19 which is 
equal to $2.541%4 per hour today. 

Because of lack of work, the department had to decrease forces and I was 
laid off. I have searched around for the work for which I am qualified to do 
but my search has been in vain. 

I have been out of work since September of 1959 and am at present collecting 
unemployment insurance. I have only nine more checks to collect and then I will 
have no income whatsoever. When these benefits are exhausted, what am I 
to do? 

I know many other girls who worked at GE who are in the same position as 
Iam. I want to work and I feel that our Government should do everything 
possible to provide full employment here and in other similar localities. 

Mr. Suameo. I want to — out that there are ample facilities 
other than manpower available in Schenectady. In the General Elec- 
tric plant there are empty buildings and idle machines. Moreover, the 
community offers the basic requirements that are advantageous for 
manufacturing: 

1. Good transportation facilities. 

2. Diversified labor supply. 

. Good plant sites. 

4. Available buildings. 
5. Ample water supply. 
. Good cultural environment. 

T think a very important point that this Committee on Unemploy- 
ment Problems should consider is that a considerable amount of Gov- 
ernment money was invested in training many of the people whom 
we are talking about and considerable Government money was invested 
in buildings, machines, and equipment, particularly during the war 
years. It seems that where Government contracts are let out, a dupli- 
cation of this investment is not in the interest of economy or good 
business. Government contracts have been awarded to companies \ who 
have expanded in new areas and it was necessary to spend money in 
training new personnel. In directing defense work into this area, the 
Government could accomplish a threefold purpose : 

1. By relieving a critical unemployment problem. 

2. Saving vast sums of money earmarked for construction of new 
plants and equipment elsewhere. 

3. By eliminating the need of investing vast sums of money to train 
personnel by utilizing the existing skills and talents available here. 

Now, I don’t think that we have given too many recommendations 
as to what you can do, but I think that our problem here today was to 
convince you that we have a very serious unemployment problem, 
much greater than some of the statistics as Mr. Jandreau pointed out, 
reveal. And we hope that you people will have some recommendations 
when you go back. 

Senator Hartke. Mr. Keating? 

Senator Kratrne. No questions. 

Senator Harrxe. Congressman Stratton is going to stay here. 

I would like the remaining witnesses who have prepared statements 
to please come forward and identify themselves. 

The staff director has made a suggestion, and this depends entirely 
on the remaining witnesses, if you want to do this, I will permit you 
to identify yourselves, submit your statements for the record, and I 
am going to give you 1 minute. Now, frankly, we have in all diligence 

47557—60—pt. 9——18 
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tried to continue these hearings today; as you know we did not even 
stop during lunchtime, and we don’t want you to think that we are 
hurrying away, but we did get up at 5 o’clock in order to get here, 
after being in session yesterday, Congress having reconvened on 
Monday. 

So it isn’t a question of trying to do anything but accommodate you 
people. We have attempted all day long to move as fast as we can. 
The staff director, Mr. Merthan, has suggested that you make your 
written statements a part of the record, and we will give you 1 minute, 
and I am going to call the clock on you, 1 minute, to briefly make an 
oral statement. And if anyone cares to say anything in addition 
to that, Congressman Stratton will stay here to hear them. And we 
will permit them to make any further statement they wish at that 
time. 

The next witness is Mr. James A. Moss, assistant professor of soci- 
ology, Union College. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES A. MOSS, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF 
SOCIOLOGY, UNION COLLEGE 


Mr. Moss. I shall be brief. I shall try my best to stay within the 
1-minute time. 
Senator Harrke. Sir, I will keep you within it. 


UNEMPLOYMENT—A HUMAN PROBLEM 


Mr. Moss. I would like to first deal with the statistics of unemploy- 
ment. I find the fact of 3,670,000 persons unemployed in the coun- 
try during the month of November calls for concern and, indeed, 
alarm. But there are two other aspects of these unemployment sta- 
tistics that are troubling to me. First of all, I cannot overlook the 
fact that this figure of 3,670,000 unemployed represents 3,670,000 in- 
dividuals, each of whom is not merely a statistic, but an honest to 
goodness, live, human being. 

The second troublesome fact is, that to the extent that each of the 
unemployed may represent a financially contributing member of a 
family, if we take the average American family size of 3.5, we arrive 
at a figure of 12,845,000 persons currently affected by unemployment 
in this country. 

It is in these three dimensional terms that the problem of unem- 
ployment must be approached and treated. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


I would like to move now to the recommendations. 

In the face of our knowledge that unemployment is a serious and 
recurring national and local social problem, I would recommend that: 

1. A continuing, coordinating agency, independent of the Commerce 
Department and Department of Labor, but with direct reporting re- 
sponsibility to the President and Congress, be established to deal 
positively with the problems of the unemployed. 

2. At the local level, either official or quasi-official committees be ap- 
pointed for the purpose of factfinding and interpreting the changes 
that occur in the employment sector of the community, and that these 
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committees be incorporated within the organic structure of the Fed- 
eral agency established to cope with this problem. 

3. That Federal, State, and local employment exchanges be con- 
sidered for the purpose of facilitating the relocation of workers of 
various skills from surplus labor areas to areas where shortages of 
labor exist. 

4. That industry cooperate with both the local, State and Federal 
Governments in indicating as well in advance as they can, in order that 
the problem of displaced workers might be dealt with before it 
reaches crisis proportions. 

Senator Harrxe. I am sorry, Mr. Moss, your time is up. 

Let me say that the record will be held open until January 14 for 
the submission of additional statements. 

Senator Kratine. And the witnesses, all of them, will have their 
full statements in the record. 

Senator Hartke. Your full statement will be in the record, Mr. 
Moss. 

I would like to ask one question. Since you are a Negro, do you 
feel that there is a discrimination in this area that you are acquainted 
with because of color against people finding jobs? 

Mr. Moss. I would say that there is certainly not an overt dis- 
crimination, but to the extent that the Negro community represents 
in the main the unskilled and semiskilled sector of the community, 
and that part of the labor force most directly and hardest hit, that 
I would feel that the Negro community suffers most. 

Senator Hartke. You feel it is lack of skill more than color? 

Mr. Moss. Yes, sir. 


Senator Harrxe. Thank you, sir. 
(Prepared statement follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF JAMES A. Moss, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF SocloLoey, 
UNION COLLEGE 


My name is James A. Moss. I am an assistant professor of sociology at Union 
College. I appreciate the opportunity extended to me by the committee to 
make these observations on one of the most pressing problems facing our Nation 
and the world. 

Unemployment as viewed within the context of the hearings of this committee, 
does not refer to the plight of individuals whose inability to sustain themselves 
through their own labor is a result of a lack of initiative or interest in their 
own behalf. Rather, the focus of this committee’s interest, I am sure, centers 
around the millions of workers in this and other industrialized countries faced 
with the problems of the unanticipated and recurring interruption of their work 
by forces over which they may have no control. The solution of this grave 
problem has important bearings not only for our economic and political stability 
at home, but for world peace and security as well. 

If there is anything that can clearly illustrate the economic interdependence 
of the peoples of the world—it is a glance at the depressing movement of the 
unemployment figures; for they prove that, once the evil has come to birth 
at some point which is vital to the accumulation of capital or to world trade, 
it spreads relentlessly and attacks every country in the world. 

The conduct of this hearing, today, is at least partial evidence of the fact 
that very little of our past experiences with unemployment has rubbed off on 
us as a nation in the form of more humane and insightful handling of this 
important social problem. In preparing testimony for this committee, I had the 
occasion to review materials written on this subject in the past. A report issued 
in 1930 by the Russell Sage Foundation dealing with community planning in 
unemployment emergencies makes this comment. 
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“To the thoughtful citizen who has lived through several depressions it is 
disheartening to realize how little we seem to retain of the experience of one 
crisis to help us attack the next. Let a period of unemployment appear, and 
groups come forward in every community armed with the best intentions, but 
not prepared to avoid the same mistakes in dealing with the problems of their 
unemployed fellows that were made in 1893-94, 1907-8; in 1914-15, and in 
1920-21.” 

I am sure that, for the most part, this comment would hold true for the de- 
pression of the thirties and the recessions of 1948-58. I would, therefore, 
have to confess that much of what I have to say this afternoon is not original, 
but represents the points of view and experiences of other social scientists and 
persons vitally interested in the problems of the unemployed. 

As a sociologist, I am concerned with the effects of unemployment on the 
group of individuals caught in this predicament; the observable as well as the 
not so observable consequences of unemployment for the smooth functioning 
of our communities and the Nation in which we live; islating as clearly as 
possible the sources of this social unrest; and providing some clues as to how 
we might systematically attempt to measure the extent and scope of the damage 
caused by unemployment. 

I would like, first, to deal with the statistics of unemployment. I find the 
fact of 3,670,000 persons unemployed in the country during the month of No- 
vember cause for concern and, indeed, alarm. But there are two other aspects 
of these unemployment statistics that are troubling to me. First of all, I can- 
not overlook the fact that this figure of 3,670,000 unemployed, represents 3,670,- 
000 individuals, each of whom is not merely a statistic, but an honest-to- 
goodness, live, human being. The second troublesome fact is, that to the extent 
that each of the unemployed may represent a financially contributing member 
of a family, and if we take the average American family size as 3.5, we arrive 
at a figure of 12,845,000 persons currently affected by unemployment in this 
country. It is in these three dimensional terms that the problem of unemploy- 
ment must be approached and treated. 

I am sure that the economists, union officials or representatives of industry 
will deal specifically with the various factors that create unemployment. It 
is sufficient for my purpose to recognize that unemployment occurs when there 
is a conflict between what a worker has to sell in the form of his labor and 
what management is in a position to buy in the form of wages. Thus, it is in 
the economic fluctuation of business and industry, needing more men at one 
time and fewer men at another time, that the employment spiral is set into 
motion. One of the most important facts of unemployment to bear in mind 
is that the worker has little or no objective control over the quantity and 
stability of work available to him. 

Thus, on a local or national level the needs of industry dictate the prevailing 
levels of employment. But in addition to the worker and his family, both the 
local community and the Nation is affected by the operation of the labor mar- 
ket. Conflicts arising out of unemployment difficulties must, it would seem, 
eall for the cooperative efforts of all of these parties if the difficulties are to be 
effectively resolved. 

If one looks at the unemployment problem locally, one recognizes common 
elements associated with unemployment difficulties elsewhere. As in the case 
of many of the textile industries in New England cities, a flourishing com- 
munity has grown up and developed around a single, or in some cases two or 
three major industries. The workers and the city have grown proud of their 
industrial associations and accomplishments. Industry and community partner- 
ship is reflected in every major social and civic endeavor. But dependency can 
and often does breed ambivalence of feelings. In an interview with one of the 
unemployed, I asked him what came to mind when I asked him about his 
thoughts of Schenectady? 

“T think of Schenectady as a very fine city. It is the city of Steinmetz, the 
mathematical genius; I think of the Schenectady Museum, where I took some 
art classes. It is the city where I met my wife, fell in love with her, and mar- 
ried her.” 

Yet, when I asked him, who was the single most important influence of his 
life, his reply was, 

“Mr. *X’ and Mr. ‘Y’ who in their positions as company representatives are 
responsible for the condition that me and my family now face.” 
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To the individual worker, the company is a large abstract entity, often too 
:gross for him to comprehend. His identity with the company is always on per- 
sonal terms. It is not so much the X company as it is Joseph Jones, executive 
vice president or Richard Smith, general manager, who receives the brunt of 
his anger or respect. 

The reduction in the work force of General Electric from a reported 40,000 
5 years ago to an estimated 22,000 for 1960; (Schenectady Gazette, Aug. 11, 1959) 
and in ALCO from a reported 5,000 to 2,000, has not been without its immedi- 
ate consequences for the displaced workers but suggests some latent negative 
consequences for the community as well. One of the difficulties that immedi- 
ately confronts the social researcher investigating the problems arising out of 
unemployment in the community is the incompleteness and inaccessibility of 
up-to-date statistics on the currently unemployed. This would immediately sug- 
gest that during periods of either anticipated or actual crises, either a municipal 
agency or an ad hoc citizen’s committee for the unemployed be charged with the 
responsibility of compiling monthly statistics on the unemployed. We just have 
no accurate conception as to the actual size of the problem with which we have to 
cope with locally. 

As in other cities, relying upon a rather highly skilled labor force, the group 
hardest hit in Schenectady by the layoffs appears to be young people in the late 
twenties to men in their early fifties, with an average age between 35 and 40. 
These men represent in the main semiskilled workers or below, with some of the 
more highly skilled workers still unable to leave the community in search of 
‘employment elsewhere because of personal or economic difficulties holding them 
back. It would seem that the younger men, once unemployed, and in the main un- 
skilled, find it less difficult to move and locate similar jobs elsewhere, or as an 
alternative they sign up for service in one of the branches of the armed services. 
The highly skilled workers, have to some extent, been able to locate jobs in other 
cities; but it is the semiskilled worker, the middle-aged, married with a family, 
who has purchased his home and who has had somewhere between 8 to 10 years 
of service, that appears to be experiencing the greatest difficulties. 

I have suggested that unemployment imposes a number of adjustments upon 
the individual affected. The first of these adjustments involves the image that 
he has of himself. 

In the final analysis the seriousness of the impact of sustained unemployment 
on an individual is probably a reflection of the degree of emotional security that 
has characterized his development over the years. Some individuals are capable 
of weathering more storms than others. Viewed against th's background, pro- 
longed unemployment may be identified more as an aggravating factor than a 
cause of serious difficulties that seem to appear in its wake. But since we have 
no way of knowing what the consequences of unemployment are going to be for 
a given individual and his family, we might well handle this reality with greater 
sensitivity and forthrightness. 

We might say that uniformly one of the common tragedies experienced by un- 
employed workers is the “loss of the opportunity to play a socially respected 
and admired role in the community.” For prior to his unemployment, he was 
a “producer,” a “workingman,” “one of the boys on the job,” “an active member 
of his union,” “a customer” and finally, “a provider” for his family. His prestige 
and esteem in the community was supported and enhanced by his active partici- 
pation in the politics, religious life and civie affairs of his community. My 
respondent, with whom I talked for over 2 hours, primarily in preparation for 
this hearing, indicated almost a complete withdrawal from hobbies and com- 
munity activities after 10 months of unemployment. 

If the activities once engaged in cost money, they must be abandoned in favor 
of necessities. Membership in the union shifts from “active” to “inactive status,” 
attendance at church becomes casual and sporadic, and social contacts, outside 
of the family, become confined almost exclusively to other workers similarly 
situated to himself. In the wake of cashing in on their life insurance policies, 
borrowing on pensions, securing loans from relatives, selling personal posses- 
sions, incurring medical bills, some often directly related to strains and stresses 
associated with being unemployed, perhaps selling one’s home, most often at a 
loss and finally sending one’s wife out to work, the unemployed worker searches 
for a key or explanation as to why this had to happen to him. All too often, 
the absence of answers turns to anger directed toward himself, toward the com- 
pany and individuals in the company that once employed him, toward mem- 
bers of his own family and, if the situation is permitted to persist long enough, 
may even be directed toward the more vulnerable of his fellow citizens. 
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Earlier in the statement I alluded to the fact that unemployment statistics 
must take into account the larger number of family members depending upon 
the unemployed for their livelihood. Consider the impact of unemployment on 
the immediate members of his family as reported to my by my respondent: 

“My take home pay at ‘X’ company was between $80 to $90 a week. With 
this income, we started buying a home for which we paid $6000, almost com- 
pletely finished. After I lost my job, my wife took some money she received 
from an endowment policy, about $800, to finish off an upstairs room, because 
we thought it would make the house more salable. When my unemployment 
ran out in September, we put our house up for sale, and even though with re- 
pairs and our payments, we have spent almost $3,000 on the house, we haven’t 
been able to get even $5,000 for a house we originally paid $6,000 for. 

“Well, with us facing family bankruptcy, and a 2-year old child to take care 
of, my wife took sick and had a nervous breakdown. While my wife was in 
the hospital, I babysat for our little daughter and worked on the house. It 
wouldn’t pay for me to have taken a job at the substandard pay of a dollar or 
a dollar and a quarter an hour. We probably would have to pay almost that 
much for a babysitter. My wife has now gotten well enough to go back to a 
professional job that she worked at before we were married.” 

I asked him how his family was managing financially now that his wife has 
gone back to work. 

“My wife earns about $70 a week, so we’re doing much better than a lot of 
the rest of the fellows who are unemployed. Some of them have already gone 
on relief. But we still owe a lot of money. The only way that we could keep 
our house while I was drawing unemployment insurance was that the mortgage 
holder declared a moratorium on our mortgage. We’re 7 months back on our 
mortgage. He didn’t have to do it. He just wanted to give us a hand. We 
still owe $290 on my wife’s back medical bills and county taxes are coming u). 
If my wife hadn’t gone back to work we would be in family bankruptcy, and 
would have to go on relief. No one wants that unless they have to. No matter 
how much money you pay into local, county, and Federal taxes, you always feel 
pauperized when you have to go on relief. 

What will you do if you sell your house? 

My wife will rent a flat close to her mother in downtown Schenectady, where 
she will be close to her work. Her mother who is 74 years old can help take 
care of the baby. Then I can leave town and try to get work down in Long 
Island or somewhere as a steam boiler fireman. But I got to sell my house first. 

The immediate effects of unemployment on the community are not always easy 
to discern. Its effects are likely to be observed a long time after the initial im- 
pact has been registered. For example, dampened and dwindled aspirations of 
the father are likely to influence the decision of their children as to whether their 
hopes lay in this community or another. Even more importantly, during the 
transition, these children who have been fortunate enough to finish high school 
and perhaps partially complete college, may find themselves confined to jobs below 
their educational attainments and at a wage not commensurate with their train- 
ing. This is familiarly known as “underemployment.” Finally, this lowered 
aspiration level on the part of young people may be registered in increasingly 
larger numbers of young people dropping out of high school before graduation in 
order to help support the family. This waste of manpower is ill advised in our 
competition with other nations of the world for maximum productivity and effi- 
cient use of our human and material resources. 

Some community leaders perceiving that there were some disquieting senti- 
ments merging within the community, came together about a year ago to try to 
get at the roots of these sentiments and to plan positive, remedial action. An 
intensified program to improve both the attitudinal climate within Schenectady as 
well as the objective opportunities for employment has since been incorporated 
into the community, supported and endorsed program of GUTS. 

As admirable as the efforts of GUTS may be, the problem of unemployment 
reflects economic changes national in scope, and basic solutions must be sought 
at the national level. Neither industry, the unions, local communities, nor in- 
dividual citizens ought to be asked to carry this hurden alone. An increase in 
juvenile delinquency rates in Colonie, at least partly as a result of an increasing 
number of families in which both parents are required to work in order to make 
ends meet, has raised questions in the minds of some of their citizens as to the 
efficiency of a system that makes minimal standards of living possible only at the 
expense of family care and protection of their children. Some programmatic 
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recommendations seem in order as a result of the observations that I have made 
this afternoon. 

In the face of our knowledge that unemployment is a serious and recurring 
national and local social problem, I would recommend that: 

1. A continuing, coordinating agency, independent of the Commerce De- 
partment and Department of Labor, but with direct reporting responsibility 
to the President and Congress, be established to deal positively with the 
problems of the unemployed. 

2. At the local level, either official or quasi-official committees be appointed 
for the purpose of factfinding and interpreting the changes that occur in the 
employment sector of the community, and that these committees be incorpo- 
rated within the organic structure of the Federal agency established to cope 
with this problem. 

8. That Federal, State, and local employment exchanges be considered 
for the purpose of facilitating the relocation of workers of various skills 
from surplus labor areas to areas where shortages of labor exist. 

4, That industry cooperate with both the local, State and Federal Govern- 
ments in indicating as well in advance as they can, possible shifts in their 
labor force, in order that the problem of displaced workers might be dealt 
with before it reaches crisis proportions. 

5. Cooperative financing assistance from the State, Federal and local 
government, to workers being relocated, including funds for the counseling 
of families in distress, for aiding hardship cases connected with disposing 
of old quarters and securing new quarters where and when a change in job 
location is required, and for financing the retraining of workers for new 
skills resulting from the introduction of improved technology and for in- 
creasing and extending the employability of the individual worker. 

I have the occasion every 2 weeks to visit a city in this State which is classi- 
fied as a heavy surplus labor area. This is a city that I know well. I spent 5 
active years of my life there. It is a depressing experience to visit that city. 
One can see the feelings of apathy, disappointment, and bitterness on the faces 
of the people in the streets. It is a cautious community, frightened and fearful 
of the future. Its efforts to revive itself are unimaginative and feeble. Without 
some bold help, this city can only get worse. Its promise for getting better 
are remote and dim. These are not the feelings that I have of Schenectady. 
This is an alive and vital city; it is a city physically attractive, busting and 
thriving with an array of educational and cultural resources. Even in the 
face of serious setbacks, there is a prevailing spirit of optimism and confidence. 
These are the community strengths that must not be permitted to corrode. The 
expression on America’s face in the thirties, and the expressions on the faces 
of the townspeople where I formerly lived, need not nor should not mar the 
profile of this historically, distinguished, and buoyant community. The hearing 
of this committee and legislative action which conceivably may result from them, 
may yet save the day. 

Thank you. 


Senator Harrxe. James H. Casey, executive secretary, National 
Association of Leather Glove Manufacturers, Inc., Gloversville, N.Y. 


STATEMENTS OF JAMES H. CASEY, JR., EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LEATHER GLOVE MANUFACTURERS, 
INC.; AND HARRY A. MOSS, JR., EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, AMERI- 
CAN KNIT GLOVE ASSOCIATION, GLOVERSVILLE, N.Y. 


Senator Harrxke. I would like to say that Congressman Stratton 
would like to extend the time for your statement in view of the fact 
that it is a combined statement, but we unfortunately can’t do it. 
He is doing the best he can for you. 

Mr. Casey. I understand your position. 

IT am representing not only the glove manufacturers, but the whole 
community of Fulton County. And that is a glove manufacturing 
county, and we do make almost all of the ladies’ fine dress gloves in 
the United States; in fact, we make 95 percent of them. 
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DOMESTIC PRODUCERS HAVE LOST MARKET 


As of today we have just about lost that market. The rate of 
imports today is 126 percent of our domestic production, and it is 
increasing constantly every month. 

Now, we don’t need any great deal of help from relief sources 
or the like, provided that the Congress sets up for this industry a 
quota to limit the influx of merchandise that is now coming into the 
United States. 

* * * * * * » 

One more small point. You read, as I read in the last 10 years, of 
the great increase of labor costs in Europe, and I am sure you read 
of it in Japan as well. Every time you turn around you see prices 
going up and going up. The official figures of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce show that in 1950 the cost of a dozen gloves was $25.04. 
Nine years later the same dozen gloves cost $25.23, or an increase of 
114 cents a pair. We cannot compete with that kind of labor in 
Fulton County, we cannot compete with the European producers. 

Thank you very much. 

Representative Srratron. Mr. Casey, you are filing an application 
under the escape-clause provision of the Reciprocal Trade Act? 

Mr. Cassy. That is right. And we go back to bat on the 19th of 
January. And I am glad to know that you are going to, and that 
Senator Keating is going to be there. 

Senator Harrxke. I am sure that Senator Keating and Congress- 
man Stratton are going to do their best to help you. 

Harry A. Moss, executive secretary 

Mr. Casey. He is not testifying. 


(Prepared statements of Mr. James H. Casey, Jr., and Mr. Harry 
A. Moss, Jr. follow :) 


PREPARED STATEMENTS OF JAMES H. Casey, JR., EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF LEATHER GLOVE MANUFACTURERS, INC., AND Harry A. Moss, 
JR., EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, AMERICAN KNIT GLOVE ASSOCIATION, GLOVERSVILLE, 
N.. Z. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Special Committee on Unemployment 
Problems, this brief is submitted to you by the community of Fulton County, 
more specifically the cities of Gloversville and Johnstown, where the dominant 
segment of the glove industry is located, and the leather tanneries. 

Those supporting the statement made herein and who have collaborated in 
its preparation represent the entire community. They are— 

Mayor Eugene Grover, city of Gloversville. 

Mayor Donald Bellinger, city of Johnstown. 

Mr. Clarence Hallenbeck, business agent, Glove Cities Area Joint Board, 
ACWA. 

Attorney Harry Pozefsky, United Glove Workers of America. 

Mr. John Sutliff, manager, Glove Cities Area Joint Board, ACWA. 

Mr. Harry A. Moss, Jr., executive secretary, American Knit Glove Asso- 
ciation, Inc. ~ 

Mr. James H. Casey, Jr., National Association of Leather Glove Manufac- 
turers, Inc. 

Mr. Donald Cross, Johnstown Chamber of Commerce. 

Attorney Charles Caputo, Gloversville Chamber of Commerce. 

All of the above-mentioned have subscribed the following statement and have 
affixed their signatures to this brief. 

The community of Fulton County, where glove manufacturing and tanning 
of leather are the major industries, has long been plagued by the problem of 
unemployment and lack of job opportunities. 
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Various reasons and conditions have been advanced to explain the decline in 
production that has caused our unemployment problem ; however, it is a known 
fact that the single factor that has contributed to the shrinkage and contraction 
oft the industry has been low cost imports. 

As a community, we are today and have been since the Korean war more firmly 
convinced than ever that the outstanding economic factor contributing to our 
erosion is the unrealistic tariff poiicy being pursued by our Government. Our 
production trend is downward and in direct proportion to the upward trend in 
imports. 

The citizens of the community of Fulton County are not isolationists and have 
long known oceans only act as rivers between countries. We have had to live 
with imports and over the years have shared a portion of our market with 
exports from many European countries. In addition to this, we have contributed 
our fair share in the international market and today, as in the past, purchase 90 
percent of our raw materials in foreign lands. 

We are not requesting that foreign-made merchandise be excluded from the 
domestic market, but that it be limited by quotas, so that, as a community, our 
producers and workers can share in the domestic market. 

Our foreign trade policy has not encouraged a fair trade program, but instead 
has created a monopoly for the importers and, in so doing, has displaced the 
workers in the community of Fulton County. 

You men of the Congress have set up rules for our operations, with the sole 
objectives of raising our standard of living and protecting our working citizens; 
yet, at the same time, you permit any country to invade our markets at will and 
with impunity, disregard any and all laws that were designed to give our com- 
munity, along with others, a superior standard of living. 

Your minimum wage laws are fine; but, when you force us, as workers, to 
compete with 5-cent an hour labor in Hong Kong and the Philippines and 20 
cents in Italy, 40 cents in France, and 9 cents in Japan, we wonder at times 
whom the distinguished Members of Congress represent. 

Permit us to point out a few pertinent facts: 

Women’s fine dress gloves are a native item in Fulton County. With the 
exception of New York City, where a very limited amount of such gloves are 
made, the balance is manufactured just north of us, along the famed Adirondack 
Trail. 

Imports of these gloves in 1950 were 75,000 dozens or 29 percent of our dress 
glove market. Nine years later, imports rose to 173,000 dozens, or 126.3 percent 
in ratio of imports to our production; and, when 1959 figures are in, imports 
will be well over 200,000 dozens, which means the ratio of imports to our fine 
women’s dress glove production will be over 150 percent. 

It seems to us almost incredible that a tariff act so outmoded would be per- 
mitted to exist and do this kind of damage to the workers in an industry. 

No tariff will equalize the wage differences in foreign countries, unless it could 
be a most flexible one, designed to meet the wage differentials in all countries. 
This, of course, would mean the abolition of the most favored nations clause and 
our program of reciprocity. 

Such, of course, could be done; but, with a desire by both parties to maintain 
such a program, the only alternative is to set up quotas. This will then give to 
the workers in our community a chance for job opportunities and eliminate the 
price pressure on their wages. 

To acquaint you fully with current trends, we offer the following charts for 
the 1957-59 period, limited to the first 9 months of each year: 


Women’s glove imports: Dozens 
1st 9 months of 1957 
1st 9 months of 1958 
1st 9 months of 1959. 


Men’s glove imports: 
1st 9 months of 1957 
1st 9 months of 1958 
1st 9 months of 1959 


Wool glove (leather, palm) imports: 
ist 9 months of 1957 
ist 9 months of 1958 
1st 9 months of 1959 
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It’s obvious no steady employment or job opportunities for new labor could 
possibly exist when any country or group of countries can invade our market 
and capture such a large percentage of it in such a short period of time. 

Official records for the cities of Gloversville and Johnstown show that in 
1946 we had 152 concerns manufacturing leather gloves. Today we have 68. 
This figure is more impressive and shameful when you consider the fact that 
the mortality was among those employing less than 100 workers. Out of 138 
employing less than 110, 70 were forced out of business, with lost jobs for over 
3,000 workers. 

Employment in 1946 was 5,939 workers; and, since that time, we added another 
7.200, only to see today 3,557 remaining in the industry. We can account for 
501 deceased. The others discontinued because of lack of work and job 
opportunities. 

It should interest this committee to know that our working group under 20 
years of age is limited to 9 workers; and under 30 years of age we have only 
167. Younger people are not attracted to this industry or any other when job 
opportunities are being exported. 

We trust that this committee will fully understand that we can compete with 
any foreign source stylewise, qualitywise, and fashionwise; but pricewise the 
American worker, because of his standard of living, can not meet the competi- 
tion. 

Is labor demanding too much at the expense of the consumer? We have come 
to the conclusion he is not, because imported articles are like and similar to 
our own domestic product and are directly competitive with it and, as such, 
merely give to the retailer an additional profit. 

Glove manufacturing is a handicraft industry and, as such, has higher labor 
costs than machine-made products, thus making our competitive situation with 
other countries more intense. 

The committee must understand that the impact of imports on leather gloves 
is only one part of our story. Tanners produced 2,500,000 less leather this 
year, box manufacturers 200,000 less boxes, and all suppliers in the same 
proportion. 

In addition to the leather glove and leather tanning industries, the knit 
glove industry has been vitally injured. Knit glove factories make the linings 
and inserts which become a component part of our lined leather gloves for 
winter, and that industry produces the knit gloves which are jobbed by leather 
glove manufacturers. 

Seven of the knit glove companies in the Mohawk Valley have gone out of 
business since 1953—a loss of 965 jobs due directly to imports. Japan, Hong 
Kong; and, starting last year, the Philippines, have supplanted American 
production. 

Nationally, their employment has dropped from 5,000 workers in 1947 to less 
than 1,500 in 1959. The Orient now supplies 70 percent of the American 
market for this product, to the detriment of American labor. This picture 
is reflected directly here in Fulton County. 

I need not elaborate on the fate of the knit glove segment of our industry, 
as the details are well known to the Federal Government. In fact, knit gloves 
are the subject of a current investigation by the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization. 

Housing in Gloversville in 1959 was only one-third of what it was in 1958, 
a direct result of unemployment; and retail business was off 7 percent against 
a national increase of 7 percent. 

A strong, well-developed native glove industry for national emergencies proved 
to be worth while when, during the years of World War II, we produced 180 
million pairs of gloves for the services. Today our requirements are not as 
great, but could easily become so with any upsurge in demand by our Armed 
Forces. 

To permit damage such as the glove industry in Fulton County is faced with 
is not being realistic. Factories, buildings, etce., we can get—but not trained 
workers. 

The community of Fulton County is powerless to restore healthy employ- 
ment—manufacturers, unions, city officials. The aid needed is favorable tariff 
considerations: and, on January 19, 1960, the leather glove industry will bring 
before the Tariff Commission its escape clause action. It will take more than 
kind words on the part of this committee to bring about the relief needed, but 
it can be done. 
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Without a quota, this committee can return next year and for years there- 
after, and the story will be the same. 


Senator Harrke. James J. Hughes, secretary, county planning 
board, Schenectady. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES J. HUGHES, SECRETARY, SCHENECTADY 
COUNTY PLANNING BOARD, SCHENECTADY, N.Y. 


(The prepared statement follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT BY JAMES J. HuGHES, SECRETARY OF THE SCHENECTADY 
CouNTY PLANNING Board, SPEAKING FOR THE SCHENECTADY COUNTY BoAarD 
OF SUPERVISORS 


My name is James J. Hughes. I am secretary of the Schenectady County 
Planning Board and I am appearing today as a representative of the Schenec- 
tady County Board of Supervisors. 

My remarks will attempt to apprise you of but one facet of our local picture. 
Thus when your committee evaluates the testimony given by various speakers 
before your committee, these observations may be viewed in their proper per- 
spective. No attempt is made to resolve State, national, or even international 
problems with these views. 

The problem of unemployment in this community is not new. It has, for many, 
many years, been one of the occupational hazards of our local economy. This 
can be attributed to, I believe, the lack of diversification in the number and 
types of industries that are the foundation of our local economy. It should 
not be construed that diversification, of itself, is a fool-proof cure for this malady 
called unemployment. Diversification would tend, however, to alleviate the con- 
dition, rather than completely eliminate it. My son likes potatoes, But a 
steady diet of potatoes three times a day, 7 days a week, 52 weeks a year would 
be fine for the potato industry, but I question the benetits to my son. A bal- 
anced diet would be much more beneficial. And so it is with communities. 
They, too, need a balanced economy to sustain a sound economy. 

At the moment this community is taking steps to reduce our unemployment 
problem. Through the efforts of the Schenectady Industrial Corp., and other 
supporting groups, our citizenry is being aroused to the realization that ‘com- 
munity progress is in direct ratio to community effort.’ 

It is incongruous, but the old adage about “locking the barn door after the cow 
has left” is equally applicable to the problem of unemployment. When times 
are prosperous, too few people think about unemployment. It is when unem- 
ployment engulfs a community that people become concerned about it. Then, 
oftentimes, it’s too late to do anything really effective for the immediate situa- 
tion. Most communities have to ride out the economic storm until the sun 
shines through again with jobs. 

It is beginning to be better understood that economic development and the 
healthy benefits that accrue is not—and I repeat—is not as simple as dropping 
into the corner store for a pack of cigarettes. It takes time, money and effort to 
nurse a firm along from an inquiry—to a suspect—to a prospect—and finally into 
the economic bloodstream of a community. In most instances the incubation 
period covers years—not months or days, nor hours or even minutes. 

If the concern and interest in our economic well-being can be sustained—by 
our own citizens, it is reasonable to presume that our efforts will be rewarded. 
Our major pitfall will come from lack of interest and public apathy when we are 
riding the crest of the economic wave. It will be a trying task to keep public 
opinion aroused and interested, yet, that appears to be our major course of 
action. As one of my friends observed during the holidays just past, “One of 
the ironies of our times is that too few of our children believe in Santa Claus 
and too many of our adults do.” 

This community, as you know, has recently experienced the disestablishment 
of the Scotia Naval Depot as a facility of the U.S. Navy. It is now under the 
jurisdiction of the General Services Administration. From the standpoint of 
our county government, it would appear that local interests should be given first 
otfer on either the purchase of this facility or the lease of it for use by private 
enterprise. You as a Member of the Congress, I believe, are in a position to 
assist in the reestablishment of this facility by private enterprise. 
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Government, of itself, does not create wealth. It can, however, assist firms 
who do create wealth. This can be done through proper planning, zoning, rea- 
sonable taxes for services rendered and adequate cultural and recreational facil- 
ities for leisure time use of its employees. It can assist in creating the proper 
community attitude that is welcomed by established and new industries alike. 

It is our belief that through the combined efforts of local government, local 
business and local citizens working for the common good, our economy should 
and could be raised and the panic button of unemployment stilled. 


Mr. Hvewes. Mr. Chairman, I am speaking for the Schenectady 
County Board of Supervisors, also. 


LACK OF DIVERSIFICATION 


The problem of unemployment in this community is not new. It 
has for many, many years been one of the occupational hazards of our 
localeconomy. This can be attributed to, I believe, the lack of diversi- 
fication in the number and types of industries that are the founda- 
tion of our local economy. Diversification would tend to alleviate 
the condition rather than completely eliminate it. 

When times are prosperous, too few people think about unemploy- 
ment. It is where unemployment engulfs a community that people 
become concerned about it. Then, oftentimes, it is too late to do any- 
thing really effective for the immediate situation. Most. communities 
have to ride out the economic storm until the sun shines through again 
with jobs. 

Mainly, this community, as you know, has recently experienced the 
disestablishment of the Scotia Naval Depot as a facility of the U.S. 


Navy. It is now under the jurisdiction of the General Services Ad- 


ministration. From the standpoint of our county government, it 


would appear that local interests should be given first offer of either 
the purchase of this facility or the lease of it for private enterprise. 

Senator Harrks. Mr. Richard C. Logan, United Papermakers & 
Paperworkers, Albany. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD C. LOGAN, ECONOMIST, UNITED PAPER- 
MAKERS & PAPERWORKERS, AFL-CIO, ALBANY, N.Y. 


Senator Harrxr. And I have a special message to you, Mr. Logan. 
from the people of Elkhart, Ind. They send their best regards from 


the local union. 
Mr. Locan. That is one of our best units, up in Elkhart. 
(The prepared statement of Mr. Logan follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF RICHARD LOGAN, ECONOMIST, UNITED PAPERMAKERS & 
PAPERWORKERS, AFL-CIO 


The United Papermakers & Paperworkers appreciates this opportunity to 
present to this committee its views on legislation required to deal with the 
problem of recurring unemployment crises. 

Ours is an international trade union of some 140,000 members across the 
United States and Canada, with headquarters in neighboring Albany. While 
employed in a growth industry, the UPP membership has not been immune to 
the ravages of unemployment.1 


1This hearing is being held within UPP’s region III, which covers upper New York 
State. From 1957 to 1959 there has been a reduction in employment of more than 15 
percent in plants and mills where UPP holds or held (in the cases of plant shutdowns) 
collective-bargaining rights within this region. UPP records indicate similar experence 
in other regions despite a marked increase in tonnage output. 
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The nature of unemployment in this day and age is such as to warrant the 
prompt and vigorous legislative attention of the Federal Government. It has 
been our experience that the three major causal factors in the unemployment 
problems of recent years have been: 

(1) Displacement of manpower by machine power at a constantly in- 
creasing rate; 

(2) Shifts in defense spending ; and 

(3) Massive movements of industrial production facilities. 

Each of these, by itself, can have critical impact upon geographic and industrial 
sectors of our economy. Combined, even at present levels, they become re- 
cession factors with the inherent threat of depression. 

Each of these also holds the potential of depression within itself. Must we 
turn out robot consumers to absorb the production of the robot factories? What 
happens if, instead of shifting armament purchases, all or even half of defense 
production is halted? 

Not too long ago these questions would have been absurd. Today, with new 
automation breeding newer automation and with a cold war thaw in prospect, 
these are questions of vital import to every American. 

We agree with the proposition put forth by Senator Hubert Humphrey that, 
“There ig no reason to concede that a major reduction in arms spending would 
cause serious unemployment and other economic distress in the United States, 
if we plan concrete Government and private action to forestall it.” 

It seems to us that this is the major challenge facing your committee. We 
were delighted to read that the junion Senator from Minnesota, the distinguished 
chairman of this committee, shares the optimism of Senator Humphrey with 
regard to disarmament, and also believes that this committee should survey 
‘what would happen to the economy if there was a thaw in the cold war.” 

The position of our union on this subject is stated in the October issue of our 
official publication United Paper in the editorial “Needed, Plans for Peace,” 
which, incidentally, was awarded first prize in the annual International Labor 
Press Association editorial competition at the September AFL-CIO Conven- 
tion in San Francisco. Copies of that issue of our newspper are attached as 
exhibit A. In that statement of our union’s position, we ask: “Wouldn’t it be 
wise, during this brush-fire recession, to be testing plans which could be placed 
into full-scale operation if we had all-out peace?” 

It seems to us that your committee not only has the responsibility of report- 
ing to the Congress on what plans should be tested, but it also has the obligation 
of recommending who shall be weighing the plans and administering the tests. 
Just as a defense department is a necessary administrative agency to prepare 
for the threat of war, it would seem logical that a parallel agency sohuld be es- 
tablished for the purpose of preparing for the “threat” of peace. 

We therefore favor the introduction of legislation in this Congress which would 
establish a national peace agency. This agency would be charged with— 

(1) The duty of making necessary plans for conversion of all or part 
of our national Defense Establishment, including defense-oriented indus- 
tries, to peacetime needs with minimum dislocation of the national economy. 

(2) Prior to shifts or cutbacks in defense production, this agency would 
assess the economic impact of the proposed change and, in conjunction with 
local government, labor, and industry, set up plans (to be implemented with 
Federal funds) for the transition. 

This, of course, is a long-term operation. However, the scope of such an under- 
taking demands it be given first priority in this Congress. At the same time, 
we favor the introduction of legislation which would have more immediate im- 
pact upon the unemployment problem. Briefly, here is a 10-point legislative 
program we would support to deal with the current crisis: 

1. Revision of the unemployment compensation laws, calling for Federal stand- 
ards which would include— 

(a) Indefinite unemployment compensation—as long as an eligible worker 
is jobless, he would draw benefits. 

(b) Improved unemployment compensation benefits along the pattern sug- 
gested by the Kennedy-McCarthy bill in the last Congress. 

(c) Workers involved in a labor dispute to be eligible for unemployment 
compensation benefits. 

2. Revision of the Fair Labor Standards Act to provide— 

(a) Adoption of a shorter workweek of 35 hours with payment of time 
and one-half mandatory, by Federal statute, for all hours worked over 
that number in any one week. The law to specify that covered employees 
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are to suffer no loss in take-home pay as a consequence of workweek re- 
duction ; 

(b) Adoption of Fair Labor Standards Act minimum wage of $1.25 an 
hour; 

(c) Expansion of Fair Labor Standards Act coverage. 

3. A GI bill for the unemployed to provide— 

(a) Appropriations for retraining workers whose jobs have been elimi- 
nated by shifts of defense orders, automation, or decentralization ; 

(b) Travel and relocation allowances for workers and their families who 
must shift residence to obtain new employment. This allowance is to cover 
movement of household goods as well as persons. Relocation allowance 
would be to provide for covering unusual expenditures connected with 
family movements. 

4. Area redevelopment legislation to provide direct Federal assistance to com- 
munities of substantial and persistent unemployment and underemployment, 
with specific assistance directed toward industrial diversification of one-industry 
communities. 

5. Improvement and expansion of the surplus food program to aid an esti- 
mated 17 million Americans currently suffering from malnutrition and to 
improve the distribution of farm surpluses now glutting Federal warehouses at 
scandalous cost to U.S. taxpayers. 

6. Revision of the Federal tax laws to provide— 

(a) Enactment of a human depletion allowance providing for increased 
personal exemption based upon age; 

(b) Increasing personal exemptions from $600 to $1,000; 

(c) Plugging tax loopholes whereby certain corporations and wealthy 
individuals are enabled to avoid paying their fair share of the cost of 
Government. (See exhibit B.) 

7. Revision of the social security law to provide— 

(a) Lowering the retirement age from 65 to 60 years of age; 

(bd) An increase in social security benefits related to the cost of main- 
taining a decent standard of living for retired workers; 

(c) Adoption of the Forand bill so that unemployed workers de not have 
the additional burden of meeting the medical bills for elderly members of 
their families. 

8. Creation of a Civilian Conservation Corps-type program, under civilian 
control and administration, to provide an opportunity for young Americans to 
work on Federal projects aimed at conserving the resources of our Nation while 
developing themselves in mind and body. 

9. A massive program of public works, to be used as a major weapon against 
unemployment and to build the schools, hospitals, roads, sewage treatment plants, 
water systems, recreational facilities, etc., which are needed. 

10. Tariff legislation which would encourage foreign trade while protecting 
the living standards of American workers through raising the living standards 
of workers abroad. 

Most of these proposals have, in one form or another, been introduced in recent 
Congresses by forward-looking Members of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. To some they may represent novel * * * even radical departures from 
existing legislation. 

It is our position that they represent a challenge to American free enterprise. 
Are we as Americans willing to admit that we have neither the freedom nor the 
adventurous enterprise to tackle new problems in a daring manner. Obviously 
America in 1960 faces problems that are new and unusual. Communist tyranny 
has openly and brazenly challenged us to wage peace. Whilst we cannot afford 
to naively believe what the Soviet spokesmen say, there is the very real possibility 
that they will agree to the disarmament proposals of the Western Powers. 
Then, the contest will be an economic one whether we like it or not. Lacking 
adequate plans and preparation, we may find ourselves again embarrassed 
by another lunik-sputnik fiasco on the economic front. 

Take, for example, the concept of unlimited duration of unemployment com- 
pensation. We boast about having the most affluent society on the face of the 
earth, vet in this field we are far behind other free nations. Australia, France, 
New Zealand, and Belgium are among those nations where the principle of un- 
limited duration of unemployment compensation benefits have long been estab- 
lished. 
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Does it make sense to treat the malady of unemployment by telling its victims 
they will receive treatment only during a certain chronological period? This 
was put in understandable terms by August Scholle, president of the Michigan 
State AFL-CIO when he said our current limited duration unemployment com- 
pensation policy ‘““* * * is as irrational as would be a policy in a tuberculosis 
sanatorium of discharging all patients after 6 months because statistics show 
that tuberculosis should be cured in 6 months.” 

Why punish the unemployment victim? Is it his fault that he cannot find 
a job within specified time limits * * * or is this rather a social sickness requir- 
ing the attention of our entire society. 

Another of our proposals, grants to cover movement and resettlement of un- 
employed workers and their families, may be looked upon as radical. Is it? 
In fact this identical proposal was enacted into law under a Conservative British 
Government. 

The proposal we make for a CCC-type program has been advanced by many 
leaders of both parties in the House and Senate. Of all the counterunemploy- 
ment programs developed under the New Deal, few registered more favorable 
public reaction than the CCC. 

Our advocacy of a national peace agency may at first glance be looked upon 
as visionary. We consider it most practical. The Albany-Schenectady-Troy in- 
dustrial complex is an excellent example of why planning for peace is so essen- 
tial. With decentralization, loss of defense orders, and only partial automation 
this area has suffered a sharp drop in nonfarm employment. The record will 
show that employment plunged from 205,100 in May 1958 to 202,500 in Novem- 
ber 1959. On the periphery of this tricity area, the cities of Gloversville and 
Amsterdam are recognized by the Government as having “chronic labor sur- 
pluses.” Employment at the paper mill in Mechanicville is down about one- 
third from a year ago. 

While in each of the past World War II recessions this tricity industrial 
complex has been classified as an area of substantial labor surplus (more com- 
monly known as distressed or depressed areas), the Government reclassified 
the area in November 1959 to one of only moderate unemployment. In fact, 
this reduction in unemployment is purely an illusion. Let us consider what 
actually happened to the unemployed. Certainly the trend of reduced employ- 
ment in this area continued * * * so we can dismiss any stories about the 
jobless having found jobs around here. A few may have left to seek jobs else- 
where; we have no way of knowing whether they found employment. Still 
others may have retired from the labor market in the face of a sharply reduced 
job market. The Labor Department statistics do not count as unemployed 
thousands of jobless workers who have simply given up hope * * * who feel 
(with considerable justification) that there are no jobs available hence it is 
fruitless to search. 

Many women workers who contributed an important share to their families’ 
standards of living are among the uncounted unemployed. Yet their wages 
made for purchasing power in the community * * * purchasing power now 
gone and reflected in the empty stores and reduced business that seem to be 
persistent elements in the economic climate of this area. 

No statistical baloney will convince Schenectadians that this is anything but 
a depressed area. They know that thousands of workers have been laid off 
from General Electric and Alco Products * * * they know that many a 20-year 
seniority man has barely been able to hold a job * * * they know that the young- 
ster coming out of high school must plan on leaving home or going into the 
armed services if he is not going to be a burden to his parents. They know 
that jobs have been cut in half from the over 40,000 mark of a few years ago 
at GE * * * and that the picture is even gloomier across town at Alco. 

Those still working are apprehensive. They have good reason to fear “all- 
out peace,” because they know the tremendous portion of their production going 
to defense orders. According to Senator Javits, almost $24 million in defense 
contracts were poured into this area last year. 

GE Board Chairman Ralph Cordiner has stated “the only concern General 
Electric has about defense cuts is (the) unemployment they cause.” 

GE’s defense products departments accounted for about one-quarter of the 
company’s total sales in 1958. 

Against this backdrop, who in good conscience could label a proposal to estab- 
lish a national peace agency as visionary? 
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The Schenectady Gazette, in a position to feel the pulse of this defense- 
oriented community, editorialized in its issue of last October 3: 

“Are the American people prepared to produce, distribute, and consume effi- 
ciently enough to take up the slack that will be created if upwards of $40 bil- 
lion a year were not spent on things connected with war or defense?” 

Certainly such a national peace agency would cost money. The other pro- 
posals listed in this statement would also cost money. 

It is reasonable to ask “‘who is going to pay the freight?” 

To answer this, we might ask, who profits most from the cold war, from 
the introduction of automation, from the decentralization of industry? A look 
at the figures over recent years gives us the answer. Even during those periods 
of sharply rising unemployment, profits have been going up. 

We propose that an emergency tax program be instituted to meet the cost 
of these proposals. We suggest a tax of approximately 1 cent per hour to be 
paid by employers with provisions made for experience rating based upon cer- 
tain standards. These standards might include— 

1. A lower rate for an employer who would guarantee carryover seniority 
rights at a new plant for workers employed at a plant that was being 
decentralized ; 

2. A lower rate for an employer whose employees are covered by supple- 
mentary unemployment benefits. 

We look hopefully to this committee to present to this Congress the kind of 
eourageous legislative program needed to deal with the critical problems of 
eurrent unemployment and the prospect of even greater unemployment in the 
event that peace “breaks out.” 

In conclusion, we respectfully call to your attention, the inspirational thought 
of President Eisenhower: “Every gun that is made, every warship launched, 
every rocket fired, signifies—in the final sense—a theft from those who hunger 
and are not fed; those who are cold and are not clothed.” 

Through your leadership, gentlemen, the people of this country can win the 
struggle for democracy and human dignity by proving we have the enterprise 
and will to realize the full blessings of peace with prosperity. 


Mr. Locan. Automation and a lull in the cold war pose a great 
employment threat to the United States. 


NATIONAL PEACE AGENCY 


We favor the establishment of a national peace agency. This 
agency would plan for the conversion of all or part of our national 
defense establishments, including defense oriented industries for 
peacetime needs. 

This is a long-term operation, and in the meantime, we have a 10 
point legislative program, including the following: 

Indefinite unemployment compensation; adoption of a shorter 
workweek of 35 hours with the payment of time-and-a-half after 35 
hours in 1 week with no loss in take-home pay; a GI bill for the un- 
employed, with appropriations for retaining workers and providing 
travel and relocation allowances; area redevelopment legislation ; im- 
provement and expansion of the surplus food program; revision of 
the Federal tax laws to provide enactment of a human depletion al- 
lowance providing for increased personal exemption based upon age, 
increasing persona] exemptions from $600 to $1,000, and plugging 
tax loopholes whereby certain corporations and the wealthy indi- 
viduals are enabled to avoid paying their fair share of the cost of 
government; lowering the retirement age from 65 to 60 years of age; 
creation of a Civilian Conservation Corps program; a massive pro- 
gram of public works; and last, tariff legislation which would encour- 
age foreign trade while protecting the living standards of Ameri- 
can workers. 

Senator Hartke. Now, we have Mr. H. P. Snyder. 
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STATEMENT OF H. P. SNYDER, H. P. SNYDER MANUFACTURING 
CO., INC., LITTLE FALLS, N.Y. 


(The prepared statement follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT BEFORE SENATE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT 
PROBLEMS, SCHENECTADY MEETING 


The writer, on behalf of the H. P. Snyder Manufacturing Co., Inc., Little 
Falls, N.Y., respectfully submits the following to your committee for its con- 
sideration. 

Unemployment throughout the Mohawk Valley for the past 10 years seems to 
be an ever-mounting problem. We wish to submit to your committee the fact 
that a great deal of the Mohawk Valley’s unemployment problem stems from 
unfair foreign competition. To the writer’s knowledge, this competition has ad- 
versely affected, and in many cases to a major degree, the carpet industry in 
Amsterdam; the glove industry in Gloversville and Johnstown; the knit goods 
industry throughout the valley (which, incidentally, has almost disappeared) ; 
the handtool industry and electronic industries in Utica; the gun industry in 
Ilion; the stainless steel industries in Rome and Oneida; and in our own case, 
the bicycle industry in Little Falls. 

We do not pretend to speak for the other industries, but wish to submit our 
unemployment problem for consideration, using the following facts. 

Until 1950 bicycle imports averaged a mere 15,000 to 16,000 units per year and 
caused no noticeable unemployment in our industry. Then treaty arrangements, 
and other State Department “giveaway” programs, followed by tariff cuts, pound 
devaluation, ete. caused imports of bicycles to take tremendous jumps. Please 
note the following table. 


Import per- Import per+ 
Imports centage of Imports centage of 
American American 
market market 


$1, 174, 214 
749, 780 
823, 611 

1, 080, 000 


1 Estimated. 


The above table indicates, gentlemen, the losing battle the bicycle industry 
has been waging. It is one thing to give away 30 percent of your market to for- 
eigners ; it’s even conceivable that an industry could live under this condition, but 
it is beginning to appear impossible to lose 30 percent of your sales and put up 
with extreme price attrition at the same time. The combination of these con- 
ditions has lowered, and continues to lower, the earnings of our business to the 
point where it is becoming impossible to retain capital enough to keep our plants 
modern ; even though it is now doubtful that the most modern plant conceivable 
could produce bicycles in competition with those coming in from the low-cost 
labor countries. 

Correspondingly, our labor has suffered. Through sheer necessity, their earn- 
ings have not kept pace with the rest of the country, nor even with the rest of 
the valley, and every Government index would show our industry way below 
average. In other words, both our industry and our people, because of unfair 
foreign competition, have been denied their rightful share of the expanding Ameri- 
can economy. 

Coming directly to the problem before your committee, we submit the follow- 
ing estimate. From 1950 through 1959, we estimate approximately 1,200 man- 
years have been lost by this firm which, conservatively, means the city of Little 
Falls has been denied over $3% million in payroll. 

Gentlemen, we submit the foregoing as a very brief résumé of a situation that 
needs immediate attention, and a situation which is as insidious as a polio 
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epidemic. No serum has yet been found for this disease. It must be found soon, 
or there may be industrial failures throughout the Mohawk Valley. 

Gentlemen, we thank you for the opportunity to submit this brief report. Any 
information we have which may be of further assistance to you, and we have a 
great deal as this has been a 10-year battle with us, is at your disposal. 


SUPPLEMENT TO STATEMENT BEFORE SENATE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOY- 
MENT PROBLEMS, SCHENECTADY MEETING, JANUARY 8, 1960 


To further support our contention that unemployment in the Mohawk Valley 
is at least in part due to imports, we should like to call to the committee’s atten- 
tion a very pertinent piece of information which we believe supports our further 
claim that greater unemployment can be expected if cheap foreign imports are 
not controlled. Our present import problems have been mainly English and 
continental, but the pendulum is swinging toward Japan, who now sees a mar- 
ket that they can take away from our friends in Europe, due to their cheaper 
economy. We refer and call to your attention the fact that we have received 
from the Ito Bicycle Industrial Co., Ltd., of Japan, a letter dated December 15, 
offering to sell bicycles to us for resale in this country, and making the follow- 
ing statement: 

“However, as you are quite aware, the Japanese Government has recently de- 
cided to support positively the exportation of the Japanese bicycles to U.S.A., 
and we, taking this good opportunity, should very much like to become associated 
with such A-1 manufacturers as your good selves.” [Italic is ours.] 

The significance of this statement, we are sure, will be clear to your commit- 
tee, and we do not wish to burden you with great detail concerning it. We 
simply submit for your thinking the fact that the Japanese Government is will- 
ing to support their bicycle manufacturers to our detriment and to the loss of 
jobs by our workers. If they will do this for bicycles, there is no question but 
they will do it for the many other items which are made throughout the Mohawk 
Valley and which are already affected by imports. 

Mr. Snyper. Senator, I am glad to make your acquaintance, I 
believe the manager of our plant in Michigan City, Ind., worked with 
you on another committee, Mr. Flint. 

Senator Harrge. Yes. I am very happy to see you, sir. And I 
am sorry that I can’t spend more time with you. 

Mr. Snyper. We appreciate that very much. 

Senator Harrxe. I understand you are an expect in foreign affairs. 

Mr. Snyper. I am no expert; I am merely affected by them. 

Senator Harrxe. Mr. Snyder, I know you have business connec- 
tions in Michigan City, Ind., and I wish I could spend some time with 
you before I leave. f 

Mr. Snyper. Thank you, sir. I have submitted my statement, and 
I certainly will not take your time. 

In supplementing my statement I would simply like to say that, 
coming in this morning, I heard on the radio some of Mr. Stevens’ 
statement, and we heartily agree with what I believe was his state- 
ment, that the foreign imports are the disease that is causing this 
unemployment. 

Senator Harrke. It is a disease for you, I know. 

Mr. Snyper. And not the symptoms. 

We now are selling our product primarily at prices less than in 1953. 

We further believe, to shorten this whole thing, that there is only 
one answer, and that is quotas. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Harrxe. I understand that there were 65,000 bicycles from 
Czechoslovakia alone. 

Mr. Snyper. I believe that is correct. 
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Senator Harrse. And that is behind the Iron Curtain. 

Mr. Snyper. That is behind the Iron Curtain. 

Senator Harrxe. And you are competing against them? 

Mr. Snyper. Against them and about 10 other countries. 

Senator Harrxe. That is one that I can recall definitely. 

Mr. Snyper. Yes. 

Senator Hartke. I think it is a disease for you folks. 

Mr. Snyper. It has been for 10 years. And our files are open to 
your committee. Anything we have we will be very glad to submit. 

Senator Harrxer. I appreciate the fact that you have taken your 
time to come here, and also the fact that you have been so brief. 

Now, who else do we have? 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH E. PETNEL, TROY, N.Y. 


Mr, Pernet. My name is Joe Petnel, from Troy. I am an in- 
ventor. And I have problems too. 

Speaking of this unemployment, I am not ashamed to say that I 
have been unemployed for 20 years, and my wife had to go to work 
so that I could stay and invent. I have been a successful inventor. 
some of my inventions are in use, and I have been paid for some of 
them, and they too have made a lot of jobs. But the jobs went else- 
where, they didn’t go into the community where I happen to live. 
And I depend on Troy because I believe in Troy. And I heard some- 
body say that there is lots of work in Troy. That is absolutely wrong. 
We have a tremendous welfare program up there. I think it cost the 
county $3 million. So you can readily see we have got a lot of old 


eople, a lot of unemployment, and a lot of slums. And we want 
hel from the Government. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Harrxe. Are there any other people who want to testify? 


STATEMENT OF E. HENRY MILLER, SCHENECTADY, N.Y. 


Senator Harrxe. Just state your name. 
Mr. Miter. My name is E. H. Miller. 
(The prepared statement follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF BE. HENRY MILLER, SCHENECTADY, N.Y. 


It is indeed appalling and demoralizing when we hear or read about how some 
of our very highest business and governmental officials promoted and maintain 
prosperity abroad with private and corporate investments, or by Federal spend- 
ing, and brag about it all, while they well know that such success abroad has 
helped to increase unemployment and destitution within our Nation. 

Unemployment results from the mismanagement of human affairs. It is 
but the effect from a cause, and in turn must become, also a cause to change our 
ways, so that a callous, selfish, and powerful minority cannot mislead, misrule, 
and abuse the majority of our people. To bring about such changes I submit 
these suggestions : 

1. A shorter workweek prescribed by Federal law, and strictly enforced to 
cveate more jobs for more people. 

2. Reduce the social security age limit, thus providing jobs and income for 
youth, and reducing delinquency and crime by youth. 

3. Compulsory education for most unemployed adults, to prepare them to meet 
changing conditions, and to restore them to usefulness. 

4. Abolish and outlaw and patent rights, as they are in themselves a legalized 
monopolistic privilege, and to a great extent constitute the basic framework 
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of most the restrictive monopoly practices, for surely restrictive methods never 
increase employment. 

5. Prohibit by law all self-imposed, restrictive, and collusive agreements by 
manufacturers not to produce similar and competitive products, thus making 
them free to make any commodities whatsoever. There were no logical or 
legal reasons why, when in this community, the demolition of factories, and 
grater unemployment came about, without any of the local manufacturers, first 
—— to produce diversified products which are in constant and increasing 

emand, 

6. Permit and promote unrestricted international trade, with but on excep- 
tion, namely, prohibit the wholesale importation of products manufactured 
abroad, by corporations owned or controlled by citizens of the United States. 
But permit U.S. citizens to purchase those foreign made products for their own 
use or pleasure, if they go abroad to secure them, and are willing to pay a very 
high tariff when they return with them. 

7. Reduce Federal spending abroad because it does not create more employ- 
ment within our Nation. 

8. Increase taxation for all monetary wealth produced in the United States 
but send abroad, with the exception of funds necessary for business and tourist 
expenditures, because the exportation of much of our wealth does not create 
employment for the citizens of our Nation. 

9. Enact legislation to impose special taxation for the use of all automation 
devices, in order to provide adequate income for those idled by such improved 
production methods. Whenever machines replace productive taxpayer-con- 
sumers then such machinery ought to be taxed in proportion, relative to the 
amount of workers income and taxes supplanted, because all such desirable 
automation devices should be used to benefit mankind, instead of just a few. 

10. Discontinue the practice of Federal spending to aid designated distress 
areas unless the manufacturers who benefit from such Federal spending, first 
agree to employ some of the unemployed in those stricken areas. By far and 
too often all such Federal spending brings about only increased corporation 
profits, along with increased incomes for certain corporation executives and 
therefore creates even higher taxation with greater inflation. 

11. Incorporate special provisions in all Federal spending to aid distress areas, 
which stipulate that no employers are to work their existing work forces over- 
time to meet such specific contract schedules, but instead must hire new em- 
ployees for all such additional work efforts, for otherwise such Federal spend- 
ing could not restore idle workers to productivity or income within those dis- 
tressed areas. 

12. Many imported products are bought by our citizens only because the prices 
for identical or similar products produced in the United States are outrageously 
exorbitant, or because many U.S. manufacturers would not go along with style 
changes, or popular demand, as was demonstrated by the influx of the smaller 
and more economical cars. The reluctance to serve and satisfy the U.S. citizen 
has brought about enormous but avoidable unemployment. 

13. Reduce imigration quotas while vast unemployment prevails or increases. 


Mr. Mittrr. Mr. Chairman, during your absence I asked permission 
to speak, and there was nothing said at that time about a 1-minute 
limit. I asked for 5. 

Senator Harrxe. Sir, I am sorry, if you want to stay Congress- 
man Stratton is going to be here, and he will be glad to accommodate 
you with more time. We have attempted all day long to do the best 
we can, and I hope that you don’t feel that you have not had an op- 
portunity. The record will be open to present a written statement. 

Mr. Miruer. I shall make my statement then. 2 

Senator Harrxr. Are there any other people who wish to be heard? 

What is your name, sir? 

Mr. Oaxrry. Oakley. 

Senator Harrxe. And where do you live? 

Mr. Oaxtey. In Schenectady. 

Senator Harrxe. Are there any other persons here to be heard ? 
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Congressman Stratton will stay here to hear the rest of these wit- 
nesses. 

I want to thank you for your kind indulgence, and the fine way in 
which the community has conducted itself in these hearings, and the 
y they have been held. 

want to say that you have two good Senators and an extra good 
Congressman here, my friend, Sam Stratton. And I hope sometime 
I can return the favor and invite him to Indiana. ; 

Senator Kratine. Before you leave, I want to express formally on 
the record to you, Sentor Hartke, my gratitude for your coming lene 
and complying with the request to yourself and the chairman, and 
Senator Clark to conduct these hearings in this area which has been 
harder hit than most of them, and I know that all the people of this 
area appreciate it. 

Representative Srratron. And before you go, may I also express 
7 appreciation to you and Senator Clark and Senator Javits for the 
job you have done in these hearings. 

Incidentally, while Professor Gokhale is still here, he has sub- 
mitted a statement, and if there is no objection, I would like to intro- 
duce it at this point in the record. 

Senator Harrxe. It will be made a part of the record. 

(The statement follows :) 


THE PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
(By 8. L. Gokhale) 


SUMMARY OF THE STATEMENT 


(1) The problem of unemployment and the problem of the unemployed are 
two separate problems; they call for separate studies. 

(2) The first of these two problems is really the most important one and 
demands our first attention, yet it has been generally quite neglected. All the 
work in the past by all our well-known leaders has been limited to the second 
problem. My own work however has been wholly on the first problem only. 

(3) The equation of unemployment is a very important step in the study of 
that problem. It serves as a reliable test to ascertain the validity or invalidity 
of any theory of unemployment. 

(4) The equation is valuable in other ways also. It helps to formulate the 
true solution of the problem of unemployment, with some assurance that it is 
the right solution. 

(5) It is by itself also a solution of the problem of Communist menace. I 
have tried it on several Communists, and have found it works effectively in 
every case. 

(6) Therefore, I urge the committee to study the equation at their earliest 
convenience. 

1. I am presenting to you this statement in response to the advice by Hon. 
S. S. Stratton. 


2. The two problems 


One important point, which I am trying to bring to your attention is, that 
the problem of unemployment and the problem of the unemployed are two dif- 
ferent problems, and that of the two, the first one is really the more important 
and also more urgent. Therefore, it demands our first attention. The differ- 
ence between these two problems is mainly a difference in the points of view, 
and of purpose. 

(1) The problem of unemployment, is concerned with the effort to prevent 
the coming of expected unemployment before it actually arrives. The Report 
of the Committee on Unemployment (New York Times, Oct. 29, 1931, p. 1, 
18), is a good example of this effort. 

(2) The problem of the unemployed, is concerned with the effort to counter- 
act the unemployment of the unemployed after they have become unemployed. 
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The work of the GUTS organization in Schenectady is a good example of such 
effort (GE Monogram, December 1959, editorial page). 


8. Importance of the first problem 


Thus far the efforts of the Nation have been directed toward the solution of 
the second problem only. The first problem is generally ignored; even when 
the workers in this field use the words “unemployment problem” they always 
mean problem of the unemployed. Neither of the two problems will ever be 
solved in that way. Our first effort from now on must be to tackle the first 
problem first. If and when the first problem is properly solved, there will be 
no second problem. 


4. Beveridge: Advice and work 


The greater importance of the unemployment problem seems to have been 
first recognized by Sir William Beveridge over 50 years ago. He says: 

“The inquiry must be as to the unemployment rather than as to the unem- 
ployed * * *” (Beveridge: “Uuemployment,” p. 3.) 

This is a very valuable advice indeed, but it has not been followed by any- 
body, not even by Beveridge himself. His whole book, about 500 pages, is 
full of facts and figures about the unemployed, but not even half a page about 
the problem of unemployment. The only thing he has to say about that prob- 
lem is a carefully worded admission of ignorance. He says: “No one theory 
as to the case of trade fluctuations (unemployment), has yet been proved * * * 
Whatever the cause or causes, they must be deep seated.” (Beveridge: “Un- 
employment,” p. 64.) 

This is certainly important. (See also par. 6.) Thus we see that up to the 
year 1910, Beveridge had no idea as to the basic cause of unemployment, 
although he had a vast knowledge of facts and figures about the unemployed. 
That same year was the beginning of my study of that problem. To me it 
has been the problem of unemployment from the start, and ever since. 


5. F. D. Roosevelt: Advice and theory 


About 25 years later, Franklin D. Roosevelt, then President of the United 
States repeated the same advice, viz the importance of the study of the basic 
cause of unemployment. At the same time, he also stated his own view, that 
the basic cause of unemployment is capitalism (in the sense, that (1) com- 
petitive overproduction and (2) monopolistic underproduction, create unem- 
ployment). This theory of unemployment is unsound. The fallacy therein 
though not easy to detect, can be detected by a little mathematical reasoning. 
His advice as to the importance of theoretical study is quite correct and 
valuable. 


6. Beveridge: Overproduction theory of unemployment 

About 4 years later, Beveridge was on a lecture tour in this country. At 
that time he also advocated the theory, that “competitive overproduction cre- 
ates unemployment.” He said nothing about underproduction. As I said be- 
fore, the overproduction theory of unemployment is fallacious, but there was 
nothing I could do about it at that time. That theory had become so popular, 
that it was considered unchallengeable. Even some eminent mathematicians, 
such as Dr. Einstein and Dr. Langmuir endorsed it. The only course open to 
me was to try to disprove it mathematically. This I did. 


7. Equation of unemployment 
The result of my effort is my equation of unemployment, U=QR—eb. In 
this equation: 

U=unemployment. It is expressed in terms of additional wealth which 
could have been prodnced (but is not produced) if the unemployed per- 
son had been’employed. 

Q=The economic potential of the community ; that is, the total wealth which 
could have been produced if there had been no unemployment. 

R=Retardation of money in the hands of wage earners, due to their efforts 
to save a part of their earnings if they can, when they can, for as long 
a time as they can beyond the optimum time limit. RF is always a fraction 
less than 1; therefore QR is less than Q. 

eb=excess profit, if and when, it exists. 
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& Meaning of the equation 


To understand the effects of retardation of money and of the excess profit, 
let us assume first that there is no excess profit. Then eb=O and U=QR. 
Then FR is the only factor that curtails production and creates unemployment. 
Next, let us assume that there is some excess profit, eb. This means that J 
now becomes less than before by an amount equal to the excess profit, eb; 
U=QR—eb. This means that the excess profit does not create more unemploy- 
ment, but on the contrary cures some of the unemployment created by R. 


9. Urgent need of study of the equation 


This equation should be a great eye opener to all opponents of capitalism and 
profit system in general and opponents of excess profit in particular. 

If the equation be true—but is the equation true? ‘This is now your problem, 
sirs. You have to study it and to ascertain its truth for yourself. If you 
wish to study it, I will gladly help you in your work and explain to you every 
step of the reasoning, if and where you need help. I am sure, you will be con- 
vinced before long, that the equation is true. All it needs is a little patience on 
your part. At this point I must add also that the equation is very easy to 
study. I can prove this to you by direct demonstration, if you give me the 
chance to prove it; all I need from you is 2 hours of your time and two black- 
hoards; I will do the rest of the work. I have been studying and teaching 
this problem since 1910, so I know. 


10. Use of the equation: Test of validity of any theory 


The equation of unemployment is not a new theory of unemployment. It is 
merely a new test of validity of any theory of unemployment in general. On 
page 9, col. 1, of my thesis, I have given a list of all the theories I know of, 
until now. Most of them are invalid. No. 1 alone (according to my equation) 
is valid. That is the true Marxian theory. But the Socialists and the Com- 
munists do not accept it as true; they do not also recognize it as Marxian. They 
have picked up another theory (No. 5 in my list); they have renamed it as 
Marxian, and advertised it as the true socialistic theory of unemployment; And 
they call themselves Marxist. For a full discussion of this theory, see the “Un- 
employment Problem” by Analyticus, pages 22-29, paragraphs 18-24. For prac- 
tical use of this discovery, see paragraph 12 below. 


11. Solution of the problem of unemployment. 


In page 9, column 2, supplement 2, I have offered one plan as the solution of 
the problem of unemployment. You may accent it or reject it and formulate an- 
other plan of your own. But whichever plan you adopt, it has to be in harmony 
with the equation, or it won’t work. The equation will tell you at the start, 
whether any particular plan will or will not work. This is the main value of 
the equation. It will help you to formulate the true solution of the unemploy- 
ment problem. 


12. The problem of Communist menace 

This problem has baffled the leaders of thought and action in this Nation. 
They have found no solution of the problem as yet. If they study this equation, 
they will find therein the solution they are looking for. I know it, because I 
have tried it on several Communists; it works in every case. A knowledge of 
the discrepancy between true Marxism and the pseudo-Marxism in Communist 
literature is of value in this work. For these reasons, I hope that you will ac- 
cept my suggestion, and study the equation. 


THE PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
(By 8. L. Gokhale) 


At the onset of the new year and a new decade, one of the problems which 
still faces us—and which we unfortunately cannot leave behind with the old 
year—is the problem of unemployment. It seems to rear its ugly head every 20 
years or sooner—but even during the other intervening years the very threat of 
its existence leaves all of us wondering what can be done about it—if anything 
can be done about it at all. 

Hitherto the approach to the problem has been to think in terms of the problem 
of the unemployed instead of the problem of unemployment itself. And we tend 
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to give it any decent importance only when it reaches a huge total (recession) 
or a crisis (depression). Hence, I propose that something be done to concentrate 
on the possible cure of unemployment from a laboratory or theoretical viewpoint 
just as a doctor attempts to cure a disease by studying the various aspects of the 
disease itself instead of focusing his whole attention on curing the patients after 
an epidemic appears. 

Beveridge himself recognized this need when he said, “The inquiry must be as 
to the unemployment rather than the unemployed.” Twenty-five years later 
Franklin D. Roosevelt repeated the same advice, viz., the importance of the study 
of the basic cause of unemployment. 

Thinking also along these same lines I have come up with an equation of un- 
employment. Working on this problem I have arrived at the conclusion that 
unemployment is caused by and is proportional to retardation of money, and by 
nothing else. 

The equation of unemployment is V=QR—eb, where 


U=unemployment. 

Q=measure of full employment, if and when possible. 
R=retardation factor for money in the hands of the wage earner. 
eb=excess profit in capitalism. 


Assuming the equation to be true, it follows that the only factor which creates 
unemployment, is the positive factor R. This means that the U is created by 
the retardation of money in the hands of wage earners, and by nothing else. 
The factor eb creates negative unemployment. This means that the excess profit 
is not a cause of unemployment, but that on the contrary it cures some of the 
unemployment created by R. 

These conclusions will surprise you. You will wish to know if the equation is 
true. That is now your problem. You will have to study it and ascertain the 
fact for yourself. I can help you in your study, if you need help. 

This equation will help the Congress towards the solution of the unemployment 
problem. It will also help the Congress to solve the problem of Communist 
menace. These two problems are generally regarded as two separate problems, 
to be dealt with by two separate committees working independently of each 
other. In this way neither of them will ever be solved. These two problems are 
basically one problem presenting itself in two forms. They must therefore be 
solved together by cooperative efforts of the two committees. Separately, neither 
of them will ever be solved. The equation of unemployment will help you to 
solve the two problems together. 

In conclusion, I urge the committee to make a eeremee and systematic study 
of the equation at your earliest convenience. 


SCHENECTADY CoUNTY BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, 


Schenectady, N.Y., October 15, 1959. 
Hon. EvuGENE J. McCartTuy, 


U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 
Srm: Enclosed please find certified copy of resolution, No. 172, adopted at the 
October 13 meeting of the board of supervisors. 


Yours very truly, 
Wr1am M. Lronarp, Clerk. 


RESOLUTION 172 


FEveRAL SuRvEy or LocAL UNEMPLOYMENT RECOMMENDED 


Supervisor Mangino offered and moved the adoption of the following resolu- 
tion ; seconded by Supervisor Rogowicz: 

Whereas unemployment in Schenectady County is continuing at a high rate 
with no indication at the present time of a reversal of the forces causing this 
economic setback ; and 

Whereas a special U.S. Senate subcommittee, headed by Senator Eugene J. 
McCarthy of Minnesota, is now making a nationwide investigation of the causes 
of chronic unemployment : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Schenectady County Board of Supervisors extend to Sen- 
ator McCarthy and members of his subcommittee an invitation to visit Schenec- 
tady County and confer with industrial, labor, Government, and other com- 
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munity leaders on the causes of our industrial slowdown—to the end that a con- 
certed attack on the problems of local unemployment may jointly be made by 
all levels of government, local, State and Federal, and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be transmitted to Senator McCarthy 
and our congressional Representatives in Washington. 


[Reprinted from the Reporter magazine, Jan. 7, 1960] 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA’S PRECARIOUS ONE-CRoP ECONOMY 


Seyom Brown 


A Megalopolis twice the length of New Jersey is being built in southern 
California. It extends from the Vandenberg missile test area 150 miles north 
of Los Angeles to the Mexican border. Urban pockets in this semiarid slice of 
earth have been filling up and spilling over at the rate of 40,000 people and 
20,000 automobiles a month. More than half of the 6 million people who today 
live in Metropolitan Los Angeles came here since the start of the Second World 
War, and nearly a third since the Korean war. The only population decrease is 
in trees, animals, and oldtimers who can recall the smell of orange blossoms at 
night. 

Tourists still come—more than 4 million a year—to see the mythical southern 
California; but they soon realize that the real sights are the freeways, the 
supermarkets, the subdivisions, and the smog. 

The descriptions of southern California these days, by feature writers and 
visitors, are more negative than positive. The State chamber of commerce 
merely shrugs and winks. What matter if the growth is too often haphazard, 
sloppy, frequently harsh to those who stand in its way? The people will come, 
especially those with money to invest, so long as there’s growth; and growth 
generates itself. Let ’em come. We'll figure out something to do with them. 

Los Angeles boosters can produce a boom graph for any standard economic 
indicator. Take the service-to-basic-industry ratio: Before the Second World 
War, Los Angeles could be described as a topheavy service-industry town. In 
1940, 10 percent of the work force in the metropolitan area was employed in the 
personal-services occupations, 9 percent in professional services, 4 percent in 
amusement and recreation, and 3 percent in business and repair services. To- 
day those engaged in all these service occupations amount to only 14 percent 
of the 2.6-million work force—just slightly higher than the national average 
of 12 percent. 

Meanwhile, manufacturing, which employed only one out of every five Angele- 
nos in 1940, now employs one out of every three. It’s a far cry from the days 
when Los Angeles seemed to live almost completely off the dollars brought in by 
its motion picture, petroleum, and fancy fruits industries, tourists, and coupon- 
clipping oldsters. 

Yet beneath the surface confidence lie some gnawing doubts, largely unrelated 
to southern California’s old vulnerabilities. The worries are about the area’s 
new vulnerability—the fact that the whole local economy has become geared to 
a manufacturing base which is undiversified and, worse, subject to severe 
dislocations. In a report delivered last June to the Governor’s commission 
on metropolitan area problems, James Gillies, professor of business administra- 
tion at UCLA, warned that the locally produced goods bringing most new dollars 
into the State are aircraft, missiles, and their technical and electrical supporting 
systems. The biggest customer is Uncle Sam, and his tastes in such matters 
are notoriously fickle. “Just think what would happen if we had a peace scare,” 
said Gillies, anticipating by 2 months the speculation at the announcement of 
the Khrushchev visit. 

The cautious White House response to Khrushchev’s disarmament proposals 
calmed the more extreme local fears that there might be a sudden cutback in 
defense expenditures. But chamber of commerce economists have by no means 
stopped worrying about cutbacks now that the more-bang-for-a-buck philosophy 
seems to be more firmly entrenched than ever in the Pentagon. 


THE BRINK OF PEACE 


Southern California’s precarious dependency on defense industry is a legacy 
of the Second World War. Half a million workers came to the State between 
1940 and 1945 to work in the new aircraft factories, steel mills, and shipyards. 
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San Francisco got a large share of the shipbuilding; but almost all aircraft pro- 
duction was located in the south, converting the placid communities of Burbank, 
Santa Monica, and San Diego into humming cities. And the Fontana vineyard 
has never been quite the same since it became the premises of Henry Kaiser’s 
huge steel mill. The overall impact was a tripling of employment in manufac- 
turing industries while the work force in other nonagricultural industries 
remained relatively constant. 

As a consequence of this buildup, postwar unemployment in California aver- 
aged 8.8 percent of the State’s labor force in 1946—more than twice the na- 
tional average of 3.9 percent; and there was 10 percent unemployment in Los 
Angeles during the 1948-49 recession, compared with 5.5 percent nationally. 
Fortunately, Gov. Earl Warren had a backlog of public-works projects in readi- 
ness and a budget reserve to finance them; otherwise unemployment might 
have reached as high as 15 percent. 

The Korean war gave local industries a tremendous fillip. Aircraft employ- 
ment rolls, which had suffered a three-fourths cutback in the 1945-49 period, 
jumped 50 percent in Los Angeles during the first year of the war and increased 
at nearly the same rate during the second year. By the end of 1953, 170,000 
people in greater Los Angeles were working in the industry. The southern 
California plants of Lockheed, Douglas, Hughes, North American, and Convair 
employed more than 25 percent of the national total in aircraft production. 
More people came to take up residence in southern California during the 
Korean war than during any 3-year period before or since. 

But business leaders were now more worried than ever. It was all too evi- 
dent how closely the boom was related to Government defense spending. The 
Southern California Research Council, a private association of prominent busi- 
nessmen and academicians formed to study local economic problems, drew up 
a widely circulated report entitled, “The Effect of a Reduction of Defense Ex- 
penditures Upon the Los Angeles Area.” If “a 50-percent cut in defense ex- 
penditures should occur * * * [while] business conditions and investment re- 
main high, the estimate would be for total unemployment of about 200,000 or 
12 percent [of the entire labor force],” predicted the council. “Or if business 
conditions and investment are lower, unemployment might approximate 350,000 
or 20 percent.” 

Despite Republican Party campaign slogans, southern California prosperity 
went to the brink of peace but never fell over. On the heels of the Korean 
truce came Dulles’ announcement that massive retaliation was replacing con- 
tainment, and that we would place more emphasis on the deterrent capabilities 
of the Strategic Air Command than on conventional forces. Thus, while the 
Nation braced itself for a reduction in defense expenditures, Los Angeles—the 
aircraft arsenal—was given a booster shot. 

Consequently, from 1954 onward California’s unemployment rate has been 
lower than the national average. And total manufacturing employment con- 
tinued to grow at a more rapid rate than the population, especially in Los 
Angeles. 

BAD NEWS FROM THE PENTAGON 


Meanwhile, the service-industry share of total employment continued to drop, 
except in professional services (particularly medical, legal, and engineering). 
The California Union Bank’s report, “The Dynamic Los Angeles Metropolitan 
Area,” loudly trumpeted the wonderful effect all this had had on the area’s 
diversification index. But a less widely read series of articles, appearing in the 
May 1959 issue of the U.S. Department of Labor’s Monthy Labor Review, 
sounded a more restrained note. No less an economist than Clark Kerr, presi- 
dent of the University of California, warned that “the extent of industrial 
diversification that has occurred * * * in California should not be exaggerated” 
since, as Official statistics indicate, “much of the growth in manufacturing has 
taken place in the aircraft and other defense-related industries.” In fact, nearly 
half the rise in manufacturing employment has occurred in the aircraft indus- 
try, and most of the rest in ordnance, metal products, machinery, and electrical! 
machinery. In the same journal the chief of the California Department of In- 
dustrial Relations’ Division of Labor Statistics points out that “three indus- 
tries—aircraft, electrical equipment, and ordnance (including missiles) —em- 
ployed 39 percent of all factory workers in the [Los Angeles metropolitan] area 
in 1958.” Add to this the fact that 6 out of every 10 manufacturing employees 
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in California work in Los Angeles, and it is clear that the State’s sprouting 
industrial superstructure rests squarely on the huge but collapsible southern 
California defense-industry complex. 

The umbilical connection between the southern California manufacturing com- 
plex and the Department of Defense explains why the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce cried out so loudly when the New York congressional delegation 
introduced legislation last spring to give other areas, especially those with a 
labor surplus, a larger bite of defense contracts; and it explains why California 
Congressmen were so concerned about then Defense Secretary McElroy’s August 
meeting with Canadian defense officials. (Canada wants the United States 
to ease its import and security restrictions so that Canadian electronics and 
aircraft producers may compete for U.S. defense contracts.) 

One Los Angeles suburb, Downey, would have preferred an earthquake to the 
jolt it got in July 1957, when the Air Force canceled the work in progress on 
the Navaho intermediate-range missile. In 2 weeks 15,600 workers there were 
laid off by North American Aviation. The company, and therefore the town, re- 
couped somewhat by the defense contracts North American subsequently picked 
up for its new Autonetics and Rocketdyne Division and its responsibility for 
building the Hounddog air-to-surface missile, the B-70 bomber, and the F-108 
fighter. But the sudden cancellation of the F-108 contract last September and 
the almost total elimination of the B-70 program in December have renewed 
local jitteriness. United Automobile Workers officials at North American told 
me they are also expecting men to be laid off in the expected phaseout of the 
Hounddog. “These things are just like bullets,” said a union representative. 
“You build them; then you store them. They don’t wear out like aircraft. If 
there’s no new project when the number called for in the contract is supplied, 
there’s just no more work.” 

Space Age News, the aerospace magazine of the west coast, had all but pre- 
dicted the elimination of the B-70 program well before the Pentagon’s recent an- 
nouncement that only the test models would be ordered: “Bluntly, the day of 
the big bomber is all but over * * *. This means that the fate of the B-70 is 
entirely in doubt because, quite simply, SAC won’t really need it by the time it 
emerges from its [research and development] cocoon.” The main emphasis by 
fiscal year 1961, predicted the magazine, will probably be on ICBM’s like the 
Atlas and Titan. 

Nor were such warnings lost on the Convair Division of General Dynamics 
in San Diego, which had just seen Pentagon orders for eight of their B-58’s 
canceled in a move described by Business Week as the start of the new pian “to 
tailor defense to the national budget.” Predictions of further cuts to come were 
heard in Washington just before Christmas. 


SOME WINNERS, SOME LOSERS 


Most large businesses dependent upon the prosperity of the Greater Los An- 
geles metropolitan area have.thus far been riding upward and onward with the 
space age, not greatly concerned with the sporadic shakiness in the suburbs. 
The reason has been the ability of southern California as a whole to shift gears 
with the new technology. While one suburb that is almost entirely dependent 
upon a particular defense industry may be rocked by a phaseout or cancellation 
that affects the local company, a suburb 20 miles across Los Angeles may be 
thriving from a new award received by its defense industry. 

New York’s Senator Jacob K. Javits was compelled to admit recently in a 
heated floor debate with Senator Clair Engle that the swiftness with which some 
of California’s prime airframe contractors converted after sputnik was a major 
cause of the State’s ever-increasing lead in the defense-contracts race. 

Hughes is now almost entirely devoted to electronics. Northrop Aviation has 
changed its name to Northrop Corp., reflecting the economic compulsion to di- 
versify. Douglas Aircraft, rather slow to convert for research and develop- 
ment, has nevertheless picked up a good share of missile contracts. Probably 
the most aggressively versatile of the big airframe companies is Lockheed. One- 
third of its $963 million sales in 1958 were missile and space items; it has re- 
cently announced its entry into the nuclear-submarine field ; and it has even con- 
tracted to build an experimental monorail—an indication of the company’s con- 
cern for a future without defense contracts. For most of the other large firms, 
however, the spur to diversification has little to do with anticipations of peace. 

The demand for aircraft production workers in the area has dropped nearly 
40 percent since sputnik, but the demand by the aircraft and electronics indus- 
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tries for technicians, engineers, and scientists has risen by more than that propor- 
tion. Just how many of these specially skilled people have moved to southern 
California within the past year is not known. Most, however, seem to be set- 
tling in Orange County, the southeast section of Greater Los Angeles. More 
new dwelling units have been built in this half-million-acre strip during the past 
3 years than in any other county in the Nation, and its population has been 
growing by 60,000 a year—“mostly engineers,’ explained a prominent local real- 
estate man. 

With Orange County added in, Metropolitan Los Angeles employees today 
engaged directly in defense-contract work (aircraft, electronics, missiles) are 
reliably estimated to be more than 12 percent of the total work force. Guessing 
at the additional number of employees engaged in subcontract work is hazardous. 
A few years ago one of the major aircraft producers tried to trace back his prod- 
uct to the seventh subcontractor and located an old man who had bought a 
rundown used-car lot. The man had found a dusty tool shed in back of the lot 
with an apparatus that turned out some odd-shaped nuts and bolts for which 
there was a buyer. He hired four men to work in his tool shed, and made a 
handsome profit while selling few cars. He was startled when he was told 
where the items he was turning out were being used. 

The assignment of contracts on the Polaris missile is a striking illustration 
of the way defense expenditures can percolate through the economy. The 
missile system manager for the Navy’s IRBM is the Lockheed Missiles and 
Space Division. There are two major subcontractors—the General Electric 
Corp. for electronic guidance and the Aerojet-General Corp. for propulsion. In 
addition, Lockheed contracts directly with nearly a thousand subcontractors for 
such items as suspension systems, reentry engineering, beryllium products, and 
numerous other supplies. Furthermore, most of the subcontractors rely in turn 
on hundreds of suppliers. Aerojet-General, for example, subcontracts with 211 
companies, each employing more than 500 men, and 464 smaller concerns. On 
the Polaris, as on most other California prime contracts, roughly 40 percent of 
the subcontracting is to firms in southern California. 

Thus, the landscape is dotted with companies, little and big, trying to get 
launched into the spage age. “Electro” and “aero” have become ubiquitous 
prefixes and “dynamic,” “technic,” or “onic” the most frequently appearing 
suffixes. And many a firm with an unlikely sounding name is an important 
subcontractor for a highly lucrative missile project. A ceramics manufacturer 
may be baking parts of a missile cone in his oven. A packaging company may 
be making tiny containers for components of sensitive ground control devices. 


THE EASTERN CONSPIRACY 


With $4.4 billion in prime contracts (21.4 percent of the national defense- 
contract dollar) having gone to California companies in 1958, and a larger 
proportion expected to show up when the final figures are in for 1959, the anxiety 
of other States to scale down California’s share has mounted. 

The most publicized attempt to distribute the contracts more evenly is the 
Keating-Javits bill (S. 1875), introduced by the New York Senators last May 7, 
and due for further consideration next spring. The bill would (1) increase the 
number of contracts and subcontracts allocated by competitive bidding rather 
than “negotiation,” (2) encourage “a fair share of purchases with small busi- 
ness concerns,” and (3) encourage “a fair proportion to concerns located in areas 
of substantial labor surplus.” 

When the intention to introduce such legislation was revealed, the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce acted swiftly. Harold Wright, the general manager of 
the chamber, organized an emergency industrial task force that included 
leaders of the San Diego, San Jose, Sacramento, and other chambers, defense- 
industry representatives, and prominent local businessmen. The task force 
ealled in Prof. Gerhard Rostvold of Pomona College, known for his familiarity 
with defense industries, to prepare the California case against the conspiracy 
of the easterners to raid the Pacific coast’s defense cluster. 

Rostvold urged the chamber to rely on the high level “efficiency of local pro- 
ducers explains our dominance” presentation, and to let defense-industry leaders, 
not the chamber of commerce, lead the attack. Chamber officials, however, were 
political realists: Get the entire community heated up and you'll light a fire 
under the California Congressmen, just as the clamor from labor-surplus areas 
in the East got the New York delegation to act. “When you talk about the 
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defense contractors you talk about everyone in the business community,” a Los 
Angeles chamber spokesman told me. “What affects them affects the livelihood 
of us all; and it affects our tax base.” 

The task force traveled to Washington for a June 5 luncheon meeting with the 
California congressional delegation at which the Rostvold report was presented 
in a fancy 45-page booklet. At the same time the task force concerned itself with 
making the State’s Washington representatives familiar with the names of the 
aircraft and weapons systems for which California industries hold the major 
contracts. Forty separate projects were listed. The point was made, at least 
by implication, that a change in the strategic “mix” at any particular time could 
have a disastrous effect upon any one of these lucrative awards. 

When he hears such talk, Rostvold—a mild-mannered academician—bristles. 
He wants the California position to be based entirely upon what’s good for 
national defense. Any other appeals are “emotional” and “irrational.” You 
should emphasize these things primarily, he told the chamber’s task force: 

California is a natural location for test centers—clear weather all year round, 
uninhabited desert and mountain areas, access to the Pacific missile-testing range. 

California’s past pioneering efforts in research and development should be 
stressed in explaining present awards of major contracts. 

We have a pool of skilled and scientific manpower that wants to remain here 
because of the joys of living in southern California. 

“It is insanity to talk about balancing defense against unemployment,” 
Rostvold told me. “There are many precedents for Government spending in 
other areas—schools, highways, etc. Money that would be wasted by trans- 
ferring plants to labor-surplus regions couid be better used in projects that 
return greater social gains. I’m afraid what we all need (Californians and 
New Yorkers) is a reorientation of our basic values.” 

Mr. Rostvold would seem to have put his finger on an important national issue. 
Administration spokesmen too have complained about the extent to which 
parochial regional economic interests bring pressure in Congress to influence 
national security policies. Surely no one would argue that California or New 
York was entitled to put temporary prosperity on a higher plane than the larger 
questions of war or peace. But it may be asked also whether the administration 
is taking the lead in clearly defining national priorities. Fostering the impression 
that a balanced budget is as important as a balanced defense does not help 
reorient the goals of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 


(Whereupon at 5:10 p.m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
Monday, January 11, 1960, at Lynn, Mass.) 











UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 
(Lynn, Mass.) 


MONDAY, JANUARY 11, 1960 
U.S. Senate, 


SpecraL CoMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS, 
Lynn, Mass. 


The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:10 a.m., in the city 
council chambers, City Hall, Lynn, Mass., Hon. Eugene J. McCarthy 
presiding. 

Present: Senator McCarthy. 

Also present: Representative Lane; Samuel V. Merrick, counsel; 
Frederick B. Rhodes, assistant staff director; and Harold Brown, 
assistant administrative director. 

Chairman McCarruy. The hearing will be in order. 

These hearings are being held pursuant to a resolution passed in 
the U.S. Senate under which a special committee of the Senate is 
established to investigate unemployment in all its aspects. 

We have been holding hearings during the course of the last 3 or 
4 months throughout the country in an attempt to fulfill the instruc- 
tions and directions which were given to us in the Senate resolution. 

This hearing in Lynn, Mass., is the last scheduled field hearing. 
The testimony which you give will be the last to appear in the pub- 
lished report of the field hearings. The hearings have been extremely 
comprehensive and extensive, but the testimony we receive here in 
Lynn today will be valuable to the committee and helpful in meeting 
the problems of unemployment. 

The first scheduled witness is the mayor of Lynn, the Honorable 
Thomas P. Costin, Jr. 

Mayor Costin. 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS P. COSTIN, JR., MAYOR, CITY OF 
LYNN, MASS. 


Mr. Costin. Mr. Chairman, Congressman Lane, distinguished 
guests, and witnesses from labor and industry, I first of all want to 
take this opportunity as mayor of the city of Lynn to welcome the 
committee to our community on behalf of all the public officials not 
only in the area of Lynn, but the whole eastern section of Massa- 
chusetts. 

This is a very important problem in any area. I do not have any 
figures or facts on unemployment. I will leave these matters to the 
people who will follow me, the experts in the field from the unions 
and also management. 

4009 
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I do not have any solutions to the problem. I believe that that will 
be up to your committee, Senator, when they hear all the facts and 
figures and you report back to the Congress. 

However, I just want to say before I read a statement from U.S. 
Senator John F. Kennedy that I feel that Congress has made a step 
forward in the passage of the new housing bill, because I feel that one 
of the solutions to unemployment, one of the solutions to new industry 
and new business in any area, and particularly in the areas of all the 
communities such as my own in Lynn, is the urban renewal] and slum 
clearance sections of the housing bill. 

And I would just like to take these few moments to compliment the 
Congress of the United States for the passage of this bill, so that we 
can go ahead in the older sections to rebuild so that we can bring in 
new industry and new business. 

At this time I would like to read a prepared statement by Senator 
John F. Kennedy, of Massachusetts, before the Special Committee on 
Unemployment Problems. 

(The statement of Hon. John F. Kennedy, a U.S. Senator from 
the State of Massachusetts, as presented by Hon. Thomas Costin, 
mayor of the city of Lynn, Mass.) 


I appreciate the invitation to testify before the Special Committee on Unem- 
ployment Problems. There is no more serious problem facing the Nation 
today than the subject of your investigation. 

Since the end of World War II we have seen average unemployment through- 
out the Nation increase from 3 percent to 4 percent to 5 percent. There are 
those today who argue that it is necessary to accept 5 percent unemployment 
as a normal condition. They even argue that this would be good for the economy 
because it would reduce inflationary pressures. 

We must forcefully and unequivocally reject this notion. We must not be 
prepared to accept creeping unemployment in the place of creeping inflation. The 
only standard a nation like ours can adopt is that of full employment and full use 
of our human as well as our industrial resources. It is estimated that creeping 
unemployment has cost us at least $7 billion a year in income and at least 
$1 billion in taxes. More important, the social cost of human distress, personal 
financial hardship and deteriorating family relationships has permanently 
deprived the Nation of fundamental strength. 

Since the end of World War II American industrial production, personal 
income, and total employment have registered impressive gains. Our gross 
national product has scarcely paused in its upward drive toward a projected 
1960 total in excess of $500 billion. In spite of this record, however, and in 
spite of our 1946 commitment to full employment as a goal of national policy, 
unemployment has not reflected this prosperity. The trend. in the number of 
unemployed has mounted and the annual rate of unemployment has not dropped 
below 4.2 percent for 6 years. 

There are three characteristics of these unemployment statistics which I 
should like to call to the committee’s attention. First, there is an unusually 
high incidence of long-term unemployment. Since 1955, between 19 and 30 per- 
cent of the unemployed have been out of work for 15 weeks or more. At one 
time in 1958 almost half the unemployed had been out of work longer than 15 
weeks. In terms of numbers, there were almost 1 million workers who in Au- 
gust 1958 had been away from their jobs for more than 6 months. I believe 
that the problem of the worker who has suffered for an extended period of time 
demands special attention. 

Second, workers in the younger and older age groups and nonwhite workers 
seem to lose their jobs first and to have the most difficulty regaining employ- 
ment. This poses a particular problem within a problem. As you know, I am 
a member of a committee which has been investigating the status and the difficul- 
ties of our older citizens. We have found that when workers past 45 lose their 
jobs it is extremely difficult for them to find new employment. Since, in most 
instances, it is this very group upon which we must depend for.many of our 
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higher skills, for keeping the family together until the younger members can 
gain an education and become established, and who would have the most dif- 
ficulty in adjusting to changed circumstances, we must develop some program to 
overcome the obstacles to employment of this group. 

Of special importance, too, are the needs of the nonwhite members of the 
labor force. Only 1 out of 11 workers is nonwhite, but 1 out of every 5 unem- 
ployed workers is nonwhite. 

Third, we should not lose sight of the fact that averages of unemployment 
often camouflage more serious dislocations. Even during the relatively pros- 
perous days when average unemployment did not exceed 3 percent there were 
some areas in which one out of every six or seven workers was without a job. 
Twenty-seven labor market areas, located in 11 States, have been classified as 
areas of substantial labor surplus, more than half of them since 1955. Eighteen 
of them have suffered from this condition mere than two-thirds of the time during 
the past 5 years. Eight major labor market areas, located in Indiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and West Virginia, have been in this cate- 
gory continuously since September 1951. 

If we are to meet the challenge of the future—if we are to realize our full 
economic potential—if we are to provide the free world with the leadership and 
material resources it needs—in short, if our Nation is to have the strength it 
must possess in the years ahead, we cannot permit a continuation of the present 
unemployment conditions. 

As a beginning, I suggest that: 

(1) We modernize our system of unemployment insurance. Twenty-five years 
ago, when that law was first enacted, it provided benefits to workers large enough 
and long enough to enable them to pay their rent, their grocery bills and their 
doctor bills until work could be found. It was intended to put back into the 
community at least 50 percent of the loss in wage payments. But a schedule 
of unemployment compensation payments that was adequate 25 years ago is 
grossly inadequate today. Less than 20 percent of lost wages is replaced today. 
In many States that means the complete exhaustion of meager benefits and re- 
liance upon either the bounty of relatives or public assistance. That is not the 
choice we should offer in a country with the highest industrial capacity in the 
world. With your distinguished chairman, Senator McCarthy, I have intro- 
duced a bill to give all unemployed workers at least one-half their pay for at 
least 39 weeks. It seems to me that every worker should have this much 
security. 

(2) The plight of our older workers, our very young workers, and members 
of our labor force who belong to minorities must be recognized. This can be 
done by a program of vocational retraining, and by Federal policies designed to 
emphasize services for these groups. The problem presented by our older work- 
ers promises to continue to accelerate. The death rate in this country has been 
cut in half during the 20th century. In 1800, a baby girl born into a nation 
where influenza, pneumonia, tuberculosis and typhoid still took a high toll— 
where public sanitation was rare—where nutrition was inadequate and medical 
science was barely underway—could expect to live some 48 years. Today she 
can expect to live to the age of 73—and very soon 10 percent of our population 
will be over the age of 65. Their social security checks have been eaten away 
by inflation—their chronic illnesses are not covered by group insurance—and 
housing needs are unmet. Those able to work are the first to be fired and the 
last to be rehired. 

(c) There is a compelling need for assistance to the areas of chronic unem- 
polyment throughout the Nation. If unemployment grows in the Nation as 
a whole, it grows even more rapidly in those areas. There are, of course, a 
variety of causes for this condition. Some areas have exhausted their natural 
resources—others have always lacked the basic facilities, such as water sup- 
ply—others have been hurt by shifts in plant locations—still others by a 
fluctuating demand for their products—and others by automation or tech- 
nological changes. 

In Massachusetts, many of our one-industry mill towns have never fully re- 
covered from the decline of the cotton textile industry and its migration to the 
South. West Virginia, Pennsylvania, south Illinois, and Kentucky have suffered 
from a depression in the coal industry. Oregon is affected by changes in lumber- 
ing—western Montana by a decline in mining. Here in Lynn, the General Elec- 
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tric Co. alone has reduced its payroll from 18,500 people to 10,380 people in 7 
years. I understand that this was due largely to a decentralization policy. 

Men and communities may meet unemployment for a while, landlords and 
grocers may patiently await payment of their bills for a considerable period; 
but when these conditions persist near after year, these people have a right to 
ask: How long—how long before we can get action instead of words? It is no 
answer that these unemployed workers and their families should move to other 
areas—that they should seek work elsewhere where jobs are more plentiful. 
Many do. But many are understandably unable or unwilling to leave their 
homes and their communities. 

Each community and each State must bear a major responsibility for the 
solution of this problem. The Congress has responsibility also—for this is a 
national problem. And Congress can assist the local communities in the crea- 
tion of new jobs, new facilities, new capital, and new industries. That is the 
purpose of the area redevelopment bill. This bill first passed the Senate in 
1956. It passed both Houses in 1958, but was vetoed by the President. It again 
passed the Senate last year. It is my earnest hope that the bill can be passed 
by the House and enacted into law—over a veto, if necessary—before another 
year passes. 

These suggestions are by no means a full catalog of the problems and possible 
solutions. But I believe they point the way toward the achievement of the goal 
of full employment which we announced 14 years ago. 


Chairman McCarrny. Thank you very much, Mayor, for your testi- 
mony and also for your reading the statement of Senator John 
Kennedy. 

As you have said, the Senator and I have worked together on the 
problem of unemployment for a number of years in the Congress, and 
I would like to subscribe to his hope that we may be somewhat more 
successful in this session of Congress, and if not this year, at a later 
session under a different President. 

Mr. Cost1n. He may be the sponsor of this bill. 

Chairman McCarrny. I want to note for the record that Congress- 
man Thomas Lane is here, and I would like to have him comment for 
a few minutes on the problem of unemployment. 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS J. LANE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE SEVENTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Representative Lang. Mr. Chairman and members of the staff of 
this Special Committee on Unemployment Problems of the U.S. 
Senate, may I say, first, I wish to express to your staff my — 


tion for their kind consideration in contacting me last week, both on 
the phone and by way of correspondence requesting that I try and 
make an effort to be present at your hearing here in Lynn today. 

I especially am proud of the opportunity, Mr. Chairman, to be one 
of the witnesses at this hearing, because it is a subject matter that has 
been close to the hearts of many of us here in New England for a long 
period of time. — ‘ 

Especially am I glad to be afforded an opportunity to appear be- 
fore you, Mr. Chairman, as chairman of this most important commit- 
tee, because of my association with you for so many years as a Member 
of the Congress. And I know full well that you as a Congressman 
and, of course, as a U.S. Senator have for a long period of time been 
interested in this subject matter, and for that reason I suppose that 

ou have been appointed chairman of this committee, because you have 

en one of the outstanding Members of the Congress, and of the U.S. 
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Senate in behalf of those persons throughout the Nation who have 
been unemployed over these past few years. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that you are no stranger to the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. And we here in this area, especially Lynn 
and Essex County, are pleased that. you have seen fit to program this 
hearing today to afford those that are here an opportunity to be heard 
on this matter. 

I know that on many, many occasions that you have been invited 
to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and to New England; you 
have been a spokesman at many, many places. And because of your 
interest, both before you came to the Congress as a college professor 
and as a teacher, and as one who has been learned in the law, I know 
that this is a matter which is close to your heart. 

I also, Mr. Chairman, would like to say that we here in this heait of 
the Commonwealth are indebted to Al Harnett, the secretary-treasurer 
of the International Union of Electrical Workers, AFL-CIO be- 
cause that organization through him has seen fit to invite your Spe- 
cial Committe on Unemployment Problems to hold a hearing in Massa- 
chusetts. And it is my understanding that this perhaps may be the 
only opportunity afforded to our people here in the Commonwealth to 
be heard before your honorable and distinguished committee. And 
because they have given us this chance and this opportunity, we ap- 
preciate the fact that the International Union of Electrical Workers 
have invited you here and that you and your committee have seen fit 
to accept an invitation. 

And as I say, I want to congratulate the special committee for going 
out into the field to find the cases of unemployment and to seek the 
practical remedies for it. On many of these matters, of course, I 
endorse the very learned and studious remarks read out to you, Mr. 
Chairman, by the mayor of our city, the Honorable Thomas Costin, 
that have been given to him by our junior Senator, John Kennedy. 

There has been a tendency in some quarters to sweep this problem 
under the rug, as you well know, Mr. Chairman. But in the coal min- 
ing communities of Pennsylvania and West Virginia, and in the tex- 
tile community of New England where unemployment is chronic, 
even in the most prosperous period of our history. We know that 
the only solution is to bring the problem out into the open where we 
can go to work on it, just as you are doing here today, Chairman 
McCarthy, allowing everyone and anyone, whether they are from one 
group or another, to testify before your committee as to our interest in 
this subject matter. 

Some of these localities have been classified as labor surplus areas 
ever since March of 1952. Private business groups and Government 
both at the local and State levels have had some success with pro- 
grams designed to remedy the situation, but after 8 years, Mr. Chair- 
man, it is apparent that they cannot do the job alone. 

There is chronic unemployment in four of our industrial cities, Mr. 
Chairman, and members of the staff of your committee, four of our in- 
dustrial cities here in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. And I 
refer to Fall River, New Bedford, Lowell and Lawrence. Relief and 
unemployment compensation costs are understandably high. 

In a private enterprise economy there is bound to be a small but 
changing number of unemployed due to a seasonal and technological 
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factor, plus those that are changing jobs, and the young folks in our 
growing population who are entering our labor market, and so forth. 
en unemployment becomes substantial, Mr. Chairman, and 
chronic in one area, it depresses the local economy and compounds 
the financial problems of local government, and it erodes our human 
resources. t : . 3 : e 

Concerning migration of the once dominant textile industry which 
caused the labor surplus in these communities, automation was not 
the causative factor. 

International trade policies which exposed our domestic textile 
markets to the invasion of low-cost foreign textiles did great harm. 
And I know that you, Mr. Chairman, have been very, very familiar 
with the subject of low-cost foreign textiles over the years and the 
harm that those textiles, the importation of those textiles, have done to. 
our textile industry here, not only in New England, but in other sec- 
tions of the country where it is now being felt. 

The progressive labor legislation enacted in Massachusetts through 
the efforts of the unions, Mr. Chairman, was exploited by manu- 
facturers in other areas of the Nation where lower standards pommel. 
_ The management of many New England mills have been backward 
in research and marketing methods and slow to modernize their plants 
and equipment, and that further weakened the competitive position 
of the industry. 

The older workers, displaced from their jobs in textiles, constitute a 
special problem. Even if job openings in other lines were available, 
these people would have to be retrained for them. The State and 
ie oe have been unwilling or unable to assume this respon- 
sibility. 

In wiaition to the postwar shift of population from the cities to the 
suburbs, there has been an additional migration from labor surplus 
areas on the part of people seeking jobs. Many of these listed as 
employed and residing in labor surplus areas commute, Mr. Chairman, 
daily to jobs outside of the area. 

I know that that is prevalent in my home city of Lawrence, Mr. 
Chairman, where I reside, about 90-0dd miles from here, that some of 
our unemployed have found positions outside of our area. This num- 
ber is larger than those living in other communities who commute to 
jobs inside the labor surplus area. And due to the mobility of the 

abor force in general, the ratio of jobs within a given labor surplus 
area to those living within the area, is less than conventional statis- 
tical methods would prevail. 


LOCAL REDEVELOPMENT NOT TOO SUCCESSFUL 


Local industrial redevelopment commissions have not been too suc- 
cessful as a whole in developing industrial practices to attract new 

rowth enterprises. They are limited in capital, as you well know, 
Mr. Chairman, and hobbled by local conservatism, which is slow to 
change its ways and boldly meet the challenge. These agencies need 
the encouragement and the technical advice and the financial assist- 
ance of the Federal Government. And that is the only place that we 
see that we can get any relief, Mr. Chairman, is from the Federal 
Government. 
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The Soviet challenge to outproduce the United States can become 
very serious if we do not step up our national economic growth. And 
that growth is impeded by the scattered areas of chronic unemploy- 
ment that persist in spite of local efforts to solve the problem. 

Urban redevelopment would have been impossible without the help 
of the Federal Government. The economic and social benefits result- 
ing from this would have been lost to the community that did not 
have the means to do the job on their own. 

Industrial redevelopment, for the larger purpose of producing 
wealth-producing enterprises and jobs, also becomes a matter of public 
concern. And so in chronic labor surplus areas, private initiative, Mr. 
Chairman, of course, has not been equal to the task, and something 
more is needed. And I assume, Mr. Chairman, that you must have 
found that out as you have held these hearings throughout the United 
States and in Washington, that something, something more must be 
needed and something more is needed in the very near future. 

Both Congress and the White House see eye to eye both on the need 
for labor legislation and help to surplus areas. But disagreement on 
methods and costs have halted progress toward this goal. 

After all the facets of the unemployment problem have been studied, 
it will become clear that we must have widespread economic growth, 
and at a faster rate, to absorb the unemployed plus the increasing 
number of new jobseekers in our expanding population. 

The labor surplus areas in Massachusetts already point up this 
need. They were one-industry communities. When many units of 
this once predominant textile industry went out of business or moved 
to other parts of the country, the empty and obsolete mills were slowly 
taken over, but only in part, by second-rate enterprises. In order to 
achieve full economic recovery, these communities must have new 
plants and must diversify this industrial base. 

It should be obvious by now that private enterprise alone cannot 
do this job, that the Federal Government, Mr. Chairman, must assist 
and must stipulate economic growth at various levels. 


FEDERAL HELP 


Industrial redevelopment legislation that will help the economies 
of labor surplus areas and other areas of this country to shift from 
low to higher gear should be included in the policies and the programs 
of the Federal Government that are designed to accelerate the pro- 
duction of goods and services and jobs and employment. Even auto- 
mation and the reduction of working hours will not supplant the 
need to provide all of our employable people with the income and the 
fulfillment that are earned through constructive economic activity. 

And so, Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you for giving me the 
opportunity to make this brief statement here this morning. And 
I suppose that at a later date I perhaps could go into this in more 
detail and submit to your committee and to your staff a longer state- 
ment more on some of our facts on this area to your committee, 

So I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity. 

(The prepared statement of Representative Lane follows:) 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF Hon. THoMAsS J. LANE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE SEVENTH CONGRESSIONAL DIsTRICT OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want to congratulate this 
special committee of the U.S. Senate for going out into the field to find the 
causes of unemployment and to seek practical remedies for it. 

There has been a tendency in some quarters to sweep this problem under 
the rug, but in the coal-mining communities of Pennsylvania and West Virginia, 
and in the textile communities of New England where unemployment is chronic 
even in the most prosperous period of our history, we know that the only solu- 
tion is to bring this problem out into the open where we can go to work on it. 

Some of these localities have been classified as labor-surplus areas ever since 
March of 1952. Private business groups, and government both at the local and 
State levels have had some success with programs designed to remedy the 
situation. After 8 years, however, it is apparent that they cannot do the job 
alone. 

There is chronic unemployment in four of the industrial cities of Massachu- 
setts—Fall River, New Bedford, Lowell, and Lawrence. 

Relief and unemployment compensation costs are understandably high. 

In a private enterprise economy, there is bound to be a small but changing 
number of unemployed due to seasonal and technological factors, plus those 
who are changing jobs, and the young folks in our growing population who are 
entering the labor market, etc. 

When unemployment becomes substantial and chronic in any area, it depresses 
the local economy, and compounds the financial problems of local governments. 
And it erodes our human resources. 

Concerning migration of the once-dominant textile industry, which caused 
the labor surplus in these communities, automation was not a causative factor. 

International trade policies which exposed our domestic textile markets to the 
invasion of low cost foreign textiles, did great harm. 

The progressive labor legislation enacted in Massachusetts through the efforts 
of the unions, was exploited by manufacturers in other areas of the Nation where 
lower standards prevail. 

The management of many New England mills, backward in research and 
marketing methods, and slow to modernize plant and equipment, further weak- 
ened the competitive position of the industry. 

The older workers, displaced from their jobs in textiles, constitute a special 
problem. Even if job openings in other lines were available, these people would 
have to be retrained for them. The State and the communities, have been un- 
willing or unable to assume this responsibility. 

In addition to the postwar shift of population from the cities to the suburbs, 
there has been an additional migration from labor-surplus areas on the part of 
people seeking jobs. Many of these listed as employed and residing in labor- 
surplus areas, commute daily to jobs outside the area. This number is larger 
than those living in other communities who commute to jobs inside the labor- 
surplus area. Due to the mobility of the labor force in general, the ratio of 
jobs within a given labor-surplus area to those living within the area is less 
than conventional statistical methods would reveal. 

Local industrial redevelopment commissions have not been too successful 
as a whole in developing industrial parks to attract new growth enterprises. 
Limited in capital, and hobbled by local conservatism which is slow to change 
its ways and boldly meet the challenge, these agencies need the encouragement, 
technical advice, and financial assistance of the Federal Government. 

The Soviet challenge to outproduce the United States can become very serious 
if we do not step up our national economic growth. That growth is impeded by 
the scattered areas of chronic unemployment that persists in spite of local efforts 
to solve the problem. 

Urban redevelopment would have been impossible without the help of the 
Federal Government. The economic and social benefits resulting therefrom 
would have been lost to communities that did not have the means to do the 
job on their own. 

Industrial redevelopment for the larger purpose of creating wealth-produc- 
ing enterprise and jobs also becomes a matter of public concern. In chronic 
labor surplus areas, private initiative has not been equal to the task. 

Something more is needed. 
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Both the Congress and the White House see eye to eye on the need for redevel- 
opment legislation to help labor-surplus areas. But disagreement as to methods 
and cost has halted progress toward this goal. 

After all the facets of the unemployment problem have been studied, it will 
become clear that we must have widespread economic growth and at a faster 
rate, to absorb the unemployed plus the increasing number of new jobseekers 
in our expanding population. 


The labor-surplus areas in Massachusetts point up this need. They were 
one-industry communities. When many units of their once-dominant textile 
industry went out of business or moved to other parts of the country, the empty 
and obsolete mills were slowly taken over, but only in part, by second-rate 
enterprises. In order to achieve full economic recovery, these communities 
must have new plants, and must diversify their industrial base. 

It should be obvious by now that private enterprise alone cannot do this job. 
The Federal Government must assist and stimulate economic growth at various 
levels. 

Industrial redevelopment legislation that will help the economies of labor- 
surplus areas to shift from low to high gear, should be included in the policies 
and the programs of the Federal Government that are designed to accelerate 
the production of goods and services, and jobs. Even automation and the 
reduction of working hours will not supplant the need to provide all of our 
employable people with the income and the fulfillment that are earned through 
constructive economic activity. 

Chairman McCarruy. Thank you very much, Congressman Lane. 

I note that the emphasis that you have placed on the complexity of 
the problem is similar to what we have had previously in testimony 
from economists as well as from business leaders and men respon- 
sible for the Government policy, and also from the representatives of 
organized labor throughout the country. 

The overall record with regard to unemployment in the period 
since World War II is quite different than the record after World 
War I, when the problem was really one of mass unemployment, and 
the solution was to be found in general economic recovery. In the 
period following World War II, we have had general economic re- 
covery, and yet unemployment has remained a very serious problem 
both in terms of numbers and also in the growing length of unemploy- 
ment suffered by individuals; and of course in certain communities, 
there is chronic unemployment and a slowdown of economic activity. 

Within 18 months after the first recession following World War II, 
for example, only 3 percent of the work force was still out of work. 
But 18 months after the recession of 1954, the percentage of unem- 
ployed was 4 percent, even though national production had reached 
new heights. And again now, approximately 18 months after the re- 
cession of 1958-59, even though national production has reached new 
heights, the percentage of unemployment is approximately 5.6 per- 
cent. Three and a half million people are out of work. When we 
consider this against a work force of 70 or so million people or a 
national population of 170 to 175 million people, it doesn’t seem to be 
very great. But if you compare three and a half million people that 
we have out of work to the population of some of the smaller coun- 
tries of the world—yet countries which we consider to be significant— 
you find that our unemployed population is comparable to the total 
populations of those nations. We need to be concerned because of 
the personal suffering of the individual and because of the effect on 
the families and upon the communities and also, of course, because it 
bears upon the productivity of the entire economy of the United 
States. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INFLATIONARY 


I commend to you the point that this economy is really not anti- 
inflationary. When you consider the increased burden on local com- 
munities, the cost of maintaining the individual and his family, the 
general deterioration of specific services and community facilities 
which result from longtime unemployment, you see that all of these 
are long-term costs which in themselves have an inflationary bearing 
eae the total economy. The only basis upon which one could con- 
clude that unemployment was anti-inflationary is that it does have a 
depressing effect upon wages generally. Yet, the testimony of the 
economists at this stake following the recession of 1958 and 1959 is 
that 314 million people out of work do not have such a depressing 
effect. So rather than being anti-inflationary, the unemployment of 
three to four to five million people is inflationary when you add the 
social costs and when you consider it withdraws these millions of 
people from productive effort. 

Thank you very much for your testimony, Congressman Lane. If 
you wish to participate in the questioning during the remainder of 
the hearing, I would appreciate that too. 

Representative Lane. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCarruy. The next witness scheduled is the Honorable 
Leverett Saltonstall, the senior U.S. Senator from Massachusetts. 
He is unable to be here, but I am informed that Mr. Putman will 
read his statement. 

Mr. Putnam. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, A U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS, AS PRESENTED BY 
HAROLD PUTNAM, MINORITY COUNSEL, SENATE SELECT COM- 
MITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. Pornam. Senator McCarthy, Congressman Lane, my name is 
Harold Putnam. I am minority counsel of the U.S. Senate Select 
Committee on Small Business. I have spent 8 years in the State Leg- 
islature of Massachusetts, and in 1950 I was assistant attorney general 
under the late George Fingold. 

Senator Saltonstall has asked me to come today to read his state- 
ment and listen to the testimony and, of course, to share his interest 
in this problem and to do whatever I can, or he can, to cooperate with 
this committee and the city toward the solution of the questions which 
are before us. 

The Senator’s statement is as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want to join in welcoming 
my colleagues to the Commonweaith of Massachusetts. I will be interested in 
your conclusions as ot the problem of spots of unemployment in an otherwise 
thriving national economy. 

I understand that you have been to 22 cities in 12 States. In selecting Lynn 
for your hearing today, you have picked one of the great industrial cities of our 
State, whose contributions to the Nation’s defense and the Nation’s peacetime 
production have been tremendous for many years. 

I hope the people of Lynn and Masschusetts will understand that your visit 
here today is not an affront to them but part of an effort by the National Con- 
gress to provide full employment for every community. They know, I am sure, 
that we are doing better in Massachusetts than in many other places in the 
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Nation, and that the Nation as a whole is doing better than ever before in our 
history. The unemployment rate for Massachusetts at the end of 1959 was 4.4 
percent, whereas the rate for the Nation was 5.3 percent. 

Your committee should be advised at the outset that the latest U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor statistics show that the unemployment rate for the Lynn-Boston 
area is now about 50 percent better than it was a year ago; it is about 50 per- 
cent better in Lowell and Lawrence and more than 25 percent better in Fall 
River and New Bedford. The picture is substantially brighter than it was when 
your committee was created last year. 

Our textile cities continue to be problem areas, but the significant progress 
that has been made in recent years is a real tribute to the mayors, the local de- 
velopment companies, the chambers of commerce, the trade unions, and the citi- 
zens of these cities. Slowly, they are changing from single-industry cities, and 
their economic health is being restored by new highways, new plants, new ideas— 
and in some cases, at least, by a new spirit. We can all rejoice in this progress. 

Congress and the administration both deserve thanks for the parts they have 
played in this improving picture in Massachusetts. 

Total Navy procurements in Massachusetts during the last fiscal year were 
almost double the 1958 procurements. For fiscal year 1959, Massachusetts 
ranked fourth in the Nation in the dollar amount of Navy contracts received. 

Total Air Force procurements in Massachusetts in the last fiscal year were 
$240,343,368 as compared with $188,558,219 in fiscal 1957 and only $100,696,200 
in fiscal 1955. 

Total Army procurements here were $450 million in the current fiscal year, 
as compared with $429 million in fiscal 1959 and only $319 million in fiscal 1956. 

And the services have done their best to locate new Federal military facilities 
in cities with employment problems: Lawrence has a new Army Reserve train- 
ing center, New Bedford a new Naval Reserve training center, and substantial 
improvements have been made at the nearby Watertown Arsenal. 

And in the last year, almost $3 million has been spent in this State by the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration for research and development, 
mostly among the “golden arc” of growth companies now settled along Route 
128 in the Greater Boston industrial park areas. 

But the economic stability of Massachusetts must be based primarily, of 
course, on the civilian economy. Here we have been undercut often by inferior 
labor standards elsewhere in the country; now we face a similar problem aris- 
ing out of imports from low-standard production areas overseas, 

These questions of wage standards and reciprocal trade are involved in- 
tricately with our foreign policy, our efforts to thwart Communist infiltration 
in weaker nations, our position in the United Nations. But they merit solu- 
tions that preserve our own economic security at home. 

To improve living standards in other sections of our country, and thereby 
to thwart unfair competition with Massachusetts industry and Massachusetts 
labor, I support a further increase in the Federal minimum wage. One dollar 
an hour is no longer adequate as a Federal standard, when Massachusetts labor 
is now averaging nearly $2 an hour. I believe a minimum of $1.25 an hour 
should be adopted in the current session of Congress, providing a satisfactory 
solution can be reached on the question of extension of coverage. 

But to meet this import problem, the time has come to raise the living stand- 
ards of our foreign competition as well. Massachusetts labor and industry should 
not have to compete at a disadvantage with sweatshop production emanating 
from other lands. 

I propose that this committee give its attention to a world fair labor stand- 
ards program designed to raise wage levels throughout the world until they 
are more comparable to the wages paid here. 

The details of this proposal can be found in S. 2663, which I filed in September 
of last year with Senator Keating, of New York, and others. I ask the consent 
of the committee that the text of the bill be included at the end of my remarks 

I want to assure this committee that in all the areas of government touching 
on this problem, we in Washington are working for even greater progress than 
has been achieved already: 

In Government procurement, we have had already a great success. 

In small business, we are promoting greater opportunities. 

In urban renewal, we are transforming slowly but steadily many of our older 
cities, making them more livable for our people and more serviceable for clean 
and productive industry. 
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Our vast Federal highway system is linking our people closer than ever before, 
and stimulating the steel and auto industries which have been the bellwethers 
of a successful economy. 

We welcome the suggestions of Massachusetts labor and of Massachusetts 


industry, so that we may go forward together to meet the challenges of the new 
age that lies before us. 


I have here the effects of S. 2663, and I would like to present it to 
the committee at this time. 


Chairman McCarrtuy. It will be received for the record. 
(S. 2663 follows :) 
[S. 2663, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for equalizing the conditions of competition between domestic industries 
and foreign industries with respect to the level of wages and the working conditions 
in the production of articles imported into the United States 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Tariff Act of 1980 is amended by 
adding immediately following section 337 (unfair practices in import trade) the 
following new section: 

“Sec, 337A 1. Finpine.—Sweatshop labor conditions in the United States are 
illegal and have been largely eliminated. However, the rapid expansion of 
American foreign trade in recent years, in effect, permits foreign industries in 
which substandard conditions exist to compete with American industries in 
which such practices are explicitly prohibited by law. As a result, many Amer- 
ican industries, especially those in which labor costs constitute a significant 
proportion of the total production cost, have been substantially damaged or are 
now threatened by such foreign competition. The following procedures are 
designed to provide relief for American industries which, while being prohibited 
by law from establishing sweatshop labor conditions, are threatened with ex- 
tinction by foreign industries in which labor conditions (judged on the bases 
specified in the United States Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938) are substandard. 

“2. PROCEDURES.—(a) Upon the request of the President, upon resolution of 
either House of Congress, or upon application of the representative of any 
domestic industry or employee organization adversely affected by imports of 
articles produced in any low-wage country or countries, the Secreatry of Labor 
(hereinafter referred to as the ‘Secretary’) or his designee shall promptly make 
an investigation of any situation in which it appears that the differential in 
total labor costs allows foreign producers to take advantage of unequal com- 
petitive conditions in the light of the requirements imposed upon domestic in- 
dustries under the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 and other Federal and 
State laws. 

“(b) Should the Secretary find, as a result of his investigation, and upon 
examination of all relevant factors, that the labor cost differential in any such 
case should be equalized in order to afford relief to the domestic industry, he 
shall specify and declare such new or additional duty or duties as he shall deter- 
mine will offset the disadvantage in competition with respect to the specified 
country or countries; and effective the day after date of issuance of an order 
to that effect there shall be levied, collected, and paid upon the articles 
enumerated in such order when imported into the United States from any such 
foreign country or countries such new or additional duty. Any such new or 
additional duty shall be put into effect provisionally and shall become finally 
effective sixty days after the date it provisionally goes into effect unless within 
such sixty days the President disapproves the action of the Secretary for reasons 
of overriding foreign policy considerations. 

“(c) In determining whether the representative of any domestic industry or 
employee organization is qualified to make application under the provisions of 
this section the Secretary shall consider, among other factors, the standards of 
living in competing countries as measured by wages and the purchasing power 
of those wages in the light of the standards specified in the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938. 

“(d) A report shall be made and published upon the disposition of each re- 
quest, application, or resolution under this section. The Secretary shall publish 
procedural regulations to give effect to the authority conferred upon him 
hereunder. 
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“(e) After investigation, finding, and declaration in the manner provided 
in the case of an order issued pursuant to subsection (b) of this section, any 
order or provision thereof may be suspended or terminated by the Secretary 
whenever he finds and declares that the circumstances requiring the order or 
provision thereof no longer exist or may be modified by the Secretary whenever 
he finds and declares that changed circumstances require such modification to 
carry out the purposes of this section.” 

Sec. 2. This Act shall enter into force as soon as practicable, on a date to be 
specified by the President in a notice to the Secretary of the Treasury following 
such negotiations as may be necessary to effect a modification or termination of 
any international obligations of the United States with which the amendment 
might conflict, but in any event not later than one hundred and eighty days 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 


Thank you very much. 


Mr. Putnam. Thank you very much for your courtesy, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


Chairman McCartuy. The next witness is Marty Lichteriaan, 
representing Governor Furcolo. 

Mr. Licnrerman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for giving me the 
opportunity to appear before this committee in behalf of Governor 
Furcolo, who regrets that he is unable to appear here in person. 

I shall, however, read to the committee the statement that the 
Governor has prepared for this occasion. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF Hon. FosTeER FuRCOLO, GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, AS PRESENTED BY MARTY LICHTERMAN 


I want to talk to you today about two specific proposals—one on the Federal 
level and one on the State level—which I believe should be carried through in 
order to deal intelligently with the problem of unemployment. 

First, the State action, because I think it indicates some of the things that 
can and must be done. 

In my annual message to the Massachusetts Legislature on January 6, 1960, 
I proposed a new program of State financial assistance to local urban renewal 
projects. I also proposed a separate program of State aid for industrial and 
commercial renewal projects which are not eligible, with few exceptions, for 
Federal aid under the present law. I believe that the only way we can fight 
chronic unemployment in Massachusetts and throughout the Nation is through 
renewal and redevelopment of areas in need, both urban areas and rural areas. 

In Massachusetts part of our problem is related to the fact that our cities and 
their factory areas are among the oldest in the United States, because Massa- 
chusetts was one of the first States to industrialize. 

In order to encourage the development of new, modern industry, Massa- 
chusetts must clear away these older, blighted areas which exist in both resi- 
dential and industrial parts of our cities and towns. I have warned repeatedly 
that many local governments have not taken advantage of the millions of 
dollars in Federal aid available under urban renewal programs, becuse they 
have not felt able to do so. 

Under my new proposal, a State division of urban and industrial renewal 
would be established which would provide technical assistance and advice to 
localites wishing to undertake renewal projects. 

The new agency would also underwrite half the local net cost of federally 
aided renewal projects. This would, in effect, double the effort which our cities 
and towns could make in this important need. 

I am also proposing a $25 million bond issue which would be used to pay half 
the cost of nonfederally aided projects for industrial and commercial redevelop- 
ment. 

The present Federal law makes only very small amounts of Federal aid avail- 
able for the redevelopment of industrial and commercial areas for commercial 
use. 

Yet the economic future of Massachusetts, including the full employment of 
our people, depends in part on our ability to bring new businesses, new industry, 
and to offer desirable locations for such industry. 
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I believe that the Federal Government should also provide aid for the re- 
development of industrial areas. And for this reason I am a strong supporter 
of the area redevelopment bill. But I also believe that Massachusetts must go 
ahead on its own and develop a program of industrial redevelopment. 

I want to turn now to the second of these areas of the matter of Federal ac- 
tion. I wish to endorse very strongly the area redevelopment bill which passed 
both Houses of Congress in 1958, and again the U.S. Senate in 1959, but which 
has not yet become law. This bill, which is strongly supported by Senator 
John F. Kennedy, of Massachusetts, and by many other national leaders, would 
greatly benefit Massachusetts cities where there is a chronic problem of un- 
employment. 

This bill makes the following provisions: (1) Three Federal loan funds, each 
totaling $100 million, to be used for the redevelopment of, (a) industrial areas; 
(b) rural areas; (c) public facilities in both industrial and rural areas where 
such facilities would encourage economic development. 

(2) A $75 million program for public facility loans to areas suffering from 
chronic unemployment. 

(3) A $4.5 million program for technical assistance grants to areas suffering 
from chronic unemployment. 

(4) A vocational retraining program for unemployed workers in areas of 
chronic unemployment. 


Mr. Licutrerman. And I should say parenthetically here that this 
is of particular concern to a State such as Massachusetts which has 
been undergoing a transition from one type of industrial economy to 
another. [Reading:] 


To such workers, $10 million of this program would be available for sub- 
sistence payments. 

(5) A provision which would permit a considerably larger share of Federal 
urban renewal funds, in effect of up to 20 percent of all funds to be used for 
industrial and commercial renewal. 

I have already emphasized that provision (5), which would make Federal 
funds available for industrial renewal, would benefit Massachusetts greatly. 

I would also emphasize the program for vocational retraining of workers. 

In Massachusetts, many men and women in their forties and older have been 
thrown out of work because of the decline in the textile and leather industries. 
These workers have found it very hard to find new jobs, in part because of the 
prejudice of employers against hiring older workers, and in part because they 
learned one trade in their youth and have not had the opportunity to learn 
another. 

In Massachusetts, Iam very proud to say, we have passed a law prohibiting 
discrimination in employment because of age. I have strongly urged the Fed- 
eral Government to pass such a law covering the entire Nation. But it is also 
very important to provide just retraining to older workers, and others who are 
out of work through no fault of their own. 

I, therefore, urge the Cungress of the United States to pass the area redevel- 
opment bill originally offered by Senator Paul H. Douglas, of Illinois, and many 
others—a law which has already passed the U.S. Senate. I believe that this 
bill, together with our State program for urban and industrial renewal, will 
do a very great deal to alleviate the effects of chronic unemployment through- 
out the Nation. 


Mr. LicntermMan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCartuy. May I ask you one question. You may sub- 
mit this for the record if you don’t have the information available. 

The committee knows that the overall unemployment picture in 
Massachusetts is quite good, but we known you have very special 
problems in some communities. I wonder if you could give us statis- 
tics regarding the duration of unemployment in Massachusetts—what 
percentage or what numbers of your people have been out of work 
for 15 weeks and for 27 weeks? 

Mr. Licuterman. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, I do not have the 
figures on duration. They are available, and we will be very happy 
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to forward such figures from our State division of employment se- 
curity as soon as we can secure them. We do have figures showing 
the breakdown of unemployment in our cities and towns, but not 
duration. I will make sure that they are forwarded to the committee. 

Mr. Merrick. Just to add a little more: if you can, give us statis- 
tically as much as you can the various faces of the unemployment 
picture in Massachusetts—I am sure your imagination can help us 
with this—and to what extent there are people unemployed who are 
not counted statistically in the unemployed. I wish you would par- 
ticularly address yourself to that problem. 

Mr. LicuterMAn. We will be very happy to. 

Mr. Merrick. And the number of people who have exhausted their 
ae ie pean, asin 

r. LicurerMAN. We would be very ha to supply that. 

Chairman McCartuy. Thank you. Fane aa 

Mr. Al Hartnett, secretary-treasurer, International Union of Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers, AFL-CIO. 


STATEMENT OF AL HARTNETT, SECRETARY-TREASURER, INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION OF ELECTRICAL, RADIO, AND MACHINE 
WORKERS, AFL-CIO; ACCOMPANIED BY THOMAS McQUEENEY, 
PRESIDENT, LOCAL 201, LYNN, MASS. 


Mr. Hartnett. Mr. Chairman, my name is Al Hartnett, secretary- 
treasurer of the International Union of Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers, AFL-C1O. I appear before you today to testify on the 
serious and mounting unemployment in the New England area and 
especially in Lynn, to place the blame squarely where it belongs and 
to propose solutions. 

Let me start by expressing deep gratification that this Senate com- 
mittee has come to Lynn to investigate the causes of unemployment 
in this area and the prospects for achieving full employment and 
full production in the years ahead, and also to express to Congress- 
een Lane our gratification for his role in having the hearings held 
rere. 

I know I speak for the members of the IUE, and indeed for all 
of the people of this area, when I say that no problem transcends in 
importance the present and future economic welfare of our industry 
in this part of the country. 

We have asked for this hearing because communities such as Lynn 
cannot cope with the problems raised by the progressive desertion of 
Lynn by Roan Electric. Only Federal legislation can. The dislo- 
cations cansed by the policies of General Electric effect employment 
in other parts of the country. 


COMMITTEE SHOULD STUDY THESE FACTS 


In the opinion of the International Union of Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers, AFL-CIO, there are three principal facts which 
your committee should study and report upon to the Senate of the 
United States: 

1. First, the IUE believes that the economic dangers which beset 
the people of this community of Lynn and the other industrial areas 
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of New England come not so much from foreign shores as they do 
from within our own national borders. The threat to the New 
England economy is a domestic threat posed by corporations operat- 
ing in other sections of the country where sweatshops, discrimination, 
insecurity, and human indignity combine in an explosive economic 
and social mixture. That situation threatens each day to blow up 
the progress achieved in the more stable and more advanced sections 
of American industry. Our workers in New England live in constant 
fear that this economic explosion will destroy their job security and 
the economic well-being of their families. We cannot permit this to 
happen. 

2. The second point on which we place great stress is the fact that 
in the electrical industry, only our union, the [UE—AFL-CIO, has a 
practical, national collective bargaining program, designed to produce 
prosperity and security for electrical workers, to enhance the basic 
economic welfare of the industry as a whole, and to relieve the electri- 
cal workers of Lynn and New England of constant threats to their 
economic future. 

Let me add that these threats come principally from the manage- 
ment of the powerful General Electric Co., whose production em- 
pe in Lynn and in other New England centers are represented 

y the IUE. The workers know that this company, which operates 
on a national and international basis—in many areas above or around 
the law—gives little evidence of caring a snap of its fingers what 
happens to its employees in Lynn, or elsewhere in New England, or 
for that matters elsewhere in the country. 

This company, which has so much power and authority over the 
economic future of this city of Lynn, gives evidence time and again 
that it prefers a society in which it might operate without restraint 
of any sort, in its relentless search for greater and greater profits 
for stockholders and the inside group favored with stock option plans. 

3. Thirdly, we in the IUE are convinced that naitonal legislation, 
coupled with effective collective bargaining, is the only approach 
through which we can realistically expect to achieve needed protec- 
tions for the American economy, and a better future for the people 
of this city and area. Without legislation, we will drift and despair, 
searching always for little answers and never quite achieving the big 
imaginative programs which in truth are the only programs that can 
bring lasting benefits to our communities. 


WAGES 


Now, on this question of high wages versus low wages, Mr. Chair- 
man, nearly a century ago, Abraham Lincoln pointed out that this 
country cannot endure half slave and half free. 

In 1960, America cannot preserve its economic health so long as our 
country is half low wage and half high wage. How do we correct 
our problems? By raising toward a better American standard of 
living those millions of families who are now forced to live on low 
wages, people who are the prey of great corporations seeking cheap 
labor. We must raise their standards, and not lower our own higher 
standards. If we lower our own standards, we will have America 
sliding on the downward path, a path that leads to deflation and de- 
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spair. Worst of all, that path to lower standards also leads to demoral- 
ized people and possible defeat at the hands of an ambitious, crafty 
mene Soviet Communist economy. 

hy do I dwell so insistently on a point that one would expect all 
Americans of good faith could support as a fundamental axiom? 
After all, Congress in 1946 passed an Employment Act which recog- 
nized as a matter of national policy the benefits of a high-wage, high- 
production, full-employment society. 

Nevertheless, here in Lynn and elsewhere in New England we must 
deal with a corporation which gives no evidence of supporting the 
standards set up by that national legislation. Indeed that corpora- 
tion, General Electric, has been practicing what I consider legisla- 
tive blackmail on this city and on this State; the objective is to in- 
timidate local government, force through programs desired by the 
company to reduce living standards, deteriorate working conditions, 
and make its employees ever more dependent on crumbs and handouts. 

General Electric, which poses as a model of corporate virtue and 
as a pillar of respectable political action, has behaved unpardonably 
in its relations with the city of Lynn as well as with Government of 
this Commonwealth. Its statements and advertisements have derided 
and attacked the high economic levels which are the pride of this 
State’s economy. Its advertising has the effrontery to suggest that 
the Massachusetts climate for business is inferior, say, to that of 
Arkansas. What a travesty. In Arkansas, as I understand it, men 
of good will in the business community are complaining that the 
racialist extravaganza produced by Governor Faubus in Little Rock 
has actually kept new business away, and hurt business establishments 
already located there. 

The truth is this: The climate for business is better in Lynn, and 
in New England, than in many other parts of the Nation. There 
is here a strong responsible democratic tradition. There is here a 
great reservoir of skilled workers, both men and women. There is 
here an understanding of the needs and aspirations of legitimate 
business, and respect for competent management. 

Lynn and New England continue to cherish those traditional 
virtues. But in truth it must be noted that the actions of General 
Electric have scarcely been conducive to good feeling and a happy 
feeling about the future. The continuous difficulties that seem to 
exist between the [UE-AFL-CIO on the one hand, and General Elec- 
tric management on the other, arise from the natural bitterness of 
workers who see their lives disrupted by management decisions made 
far away. These decisions are made by men who have no true con- 
cern for the welfare of Lynn or of any other city where General 
Electric plants operate. 

To this corporation—and I suppose there are other corporations 
somewhat like it—plants are pawns, and so are entire communities. 
These corporations operate without regard to long-run local needs. 
It is not, apparently, the concern of General Electric, or of most other 
big national corporations, if a city is faced with fiscal ruin, if a plant 
closes down or moves away, if tax income suddenly falls, if relief 
paymense must suddenly go up to the stratosphere, if a city is, in fact, 
eft in the ruins of its former prosperity through no fault of its own. 


It could even be that there is no personal guilt here; but good 
heavens, there must be a better way to operate American industry—a 
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way that will produce less hardship and despair and confusion. Much 
of our grievance against the management of General Electric, I sup- 
pose, arises from the fact that when we try to discuss these human 
problems, we find evasion. _ 

This union of ours, Senator, is a union of decent Americans, proud 
of its great tradition of having broken the stranglehold of the Com- 
munist Party masquerading as a trade union in this country’s great 
electrical manufacturing industry. 

These problems, Senator, must be discussed—for that is the Amer- 
ican way. Somewhere in the ranks of corporate management there 
must be men willing to discuss them rather than merely to say “No.” 
We in the IUE don’t think that is too much to ask. 

If I dwell too long, perhaps, on the deficiencies that I see in the 
thinking and in the activities of General Electric management, it is 
because I feel so deeply that this great corporation, with a great 
heritage of managerial statesmanship, has descended to the ideological 
gutters; its spokesmen, like bullies, hurl rocks—but they simply don’t 
discuss the issue with the elected representatives of their workers. 

Perhaps this distinguished Senate committee may find a magic 
formula that will lead to such discussion. If you do, you will have 
produced a major accomplishment. 

Now, let’s take a look at the picture here in Lynn. In the bargaining 
unit of IUE in Lynn in 1953 there were 18,500 people. Today it is 
down to about 10,300. The jobs have moved. 

Where have those 8,000 Lynn jobs gone? Here are some examples: 
The motor department went to Schenectady and Erie in 1953, with a 
loss of 4,500 jobs (later, some of this work was shifted out of Schenec- 
tady). In 1954, aircraft generator work went to Erie, with a loss of 
1,500 jobs, and in 1956, street lighting work was moved to Henderson- 
ville, N.C., with a loss of 800 jobs. In 1956, the rectifier operations 
went to Lynchburg, Va., with a loss of 1,000 jobs. Other jobs, such as 
welding equipment, wire and insulator, took more jobs out. 

The story has been generally similar in Bridgeport, Conn.; Syracuse, 
N.Y.; Pittsfield, Mass.; Fitchburg, Mass.; and Worcester, Mass. 
These jobs were lost because GE moved operations out into low-wage 
areas; from Schenectady to Roanoke and Waynesboro, Va.; from 
Bridgeport, Conn. to Asheboro, N.C., from Lynn to Hendersonville, 
N.C.; from Bloomfield, N.J. to Tyler, Tex; from Bristol, Conn, from 
Lynn, from other locations, to Puerto Rico, where wages are as low as 
$1 an hour, and up until last year were considerably less than that. 

Let me make the record clear. 

We in the IUE welcome the development of industry in all parts of 
the country, when that development reflects industrial expansion. We 
oppose runaway activity to low-wage areas, wherever they may be— 
in the North, the South, the East or the West. We are convinced that 
in a flourishing, expanding fair-wage industry the plants of New 
England can easily maintain their competitive position. 

It is clear that the company’s policies, however difficult they may 
have been for General Electric communities, have brought rich rewards 
to General Electric stockholders. It has been estimated that $10,000 
in GE stock in 1948 would by 1959 have made a net gain, in dividends 
and capital gains, of $77,707. An average General Electric worker 
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steadily employed during the same period would, under this estimate, 
have made only $47,000 in wages, only about half the return on the 
stockholders’ investment over that same period of time. 

The insiders among the executives have done far better than even 
the average stockholder. Indeed, they have done fabulously well. A 
small group of top General Electric executives may buy General Elec- 
tric stock for as little as $23.75 a share, about $70 less than the current 
market price. Since 3,627,000 shares are available for this option ar- 
rangement, the plan could conceivably yield the top executives a profit 
of $225 million, a fantastic figure. 

Now, a national program is needed, Mr. Chairman. <A sound na- 
tional economic program, encompassing needed legislation and en- 
couraging fair collective bargaining, would do much to provide a bet- 
ter foundation for the economy of this area. Certainly, such a pro- 
gram would meet many of the problems which I outlined at the begin- 
ning of this statement; internal competition of a destructive nature 
among the various parts of the United States; the impermanance of 
sound labor-management relationships caused by a studied policy of 
playing off one area against another; and a serious lag in the passage 
of legislation to meet proven economic and social needs. 

We in the IUE do not believe of course that legislation provides a 
cure-all; but our union, the IUE, AFL-CIO, recognizes fully that 
there are many problems that can be handled only through construc- 
tive action by the Congress of the United States. 

Some large corporations and some special interests would like to 
direct all of our fears and all our animus against foreign producers. 
These voices of economic fear get louder and louder; they suggest we 
must have higher and higher tariff barriers, that we must keep out 
more and more foreign-made goods. They suggest that we in Ameri- 
ca cannot compete with the products of factories in other lands. I 
dissent, for the facts do not support this economic inferiority complex. 
American industry, here and throughout the Nation, is efficient. Pro- 
ductivity is rising. The volume of imports, despite all the hue and 
cry, is small in comparison to the vast output of American factories 
in which American workers use their great skills to operate complex 
machinery to turn out goods at comparatively low costs. 

Lynn and this area have little to fear from Birmingham in England, 
or Dusseldorf in the Ruhr, or France, or Japan. Our principal com- 
petition does not come from these foreign sources—it comes from 
other sections of the United States. We understand, of course, that 
American workers and employees should be protected from “dump- 
ing” or other unfair practices in other nations. But the competition 
that hurts us in the electrical plants of Lynn and New England is sub- 
sidized competition from low-wage areas in this country, and I would 
like to observe at this point, Mr. Chairman, that I was gratified to 
hear the last two portions of the testimony of Senator Saltonstall. I 
am happy that he is for increasing the minimum wage coverage to at 
least $1.25. I am also pleased to hear that he has some concern about 
our international relationships. I would suggest that we might use 
our good offices and try to raise some of these economic standards of 
other countries by this Government of ours cooperating more closely 
with the ILO; perhaps we could silence to some degree the voice of 
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the NAM, which insists on the silence of ILO where in countries it 
can make a contribution to the living standards and wages of other 
nations of the world. 

Now, this competitive situation is subsidized, as I say, by State and 
local governments ofttimes under the dominance of big corporations 
or of the big corporation mentality. That mentality holds that if 
wages can be kept low enough, somehow we will all be prosperous. 
That theory flies in the face of everything we have learned in Amer- 
ica during the century since our industrial revolution got started. 

America has learned, and learned the hard way, that a high-wage 
policy is the best policy for our country and its people. High wages 
provide buying power. High wages make possible an enjoyment of 
the benefits of education, and the pursuit of the arts and sciences. 
High wages stimulate management to be efficient and to use produc- 
tive machinery to lighten man’s burden. We have learned in America, 
the hard way, that as our industrial plant grows in efficiency, wages 
must at least keep pace in order that the worker, in his role as a 
consumer, may buy the products which industry and agriculture pro- 
duce. Take away the buying power, and farm prices fall, and in- 
dustry slows down; unemployment rises; burdens are placed upon 
cities and States; we wind up struggling not to reach the mountain 
peaks of higher achievement, but to keep ourselves from drowning 
in an economic swamp. 

The IUE pleads that the Congress always recognize the very simple 
principle that we can rise only by going up; no matter how hard we 
try, we cannot rise by going down. Yet “going down” is the prospect 
that General Electric policies inevitably hold out for the people of 
Lynn. Employment at General Electric in Lynn has already gone 
down. There is every prospect that if the philosophy of this great 
corporation is given full rein, the areas in which workers are willing 
to work the longest hours for the lowest pay will be rewarded with 
more employment—until somebody finds an even lower-wage area 
where even more docile workers can be exploited. But, gentlemen, 
this program is a program of suicidal economic destruction. I real- 
ize, of course, that the men who voice that philosophy in the com- 
pany’s upper ranks are people who think they are doing right by their 
stockholders and by the country. Nevertheless, their policies are 
wrong—wrong for the long-run interests of General Electric, wrong 
for Lynn and New England, wrong for the economic health of this 
Nation. 

It. becomes clear, I think, that national action is necessary. Because 
there was insufficient national action, this city of Lynn lost a great 
proportion of its once flourishing shoe industry. Because there was 
no national action, and because, as many observers have pointed out, 
management did not always reach sufficiently high levels of efficiency, 
a tragically high proportion of the textile industry has left this area 
of the country. The shoe workers of Lynn, the textile workers of 
New England, were not a whit less efficient than the men and women 
in other parts of the country who now produce shoes and textiles. 
But because we had no adequate national protection, this great exodus 
of industry and jobs took place. 
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Now there is the problem in the electrical industry, an indusiry 
in which I have spent all of my adult career. The electrical workers 
of Lynn and New England I assure you are just as efficient, if not 
more so, as workers in other areas. They have great skills, They are 
devoted to their jobs. They have pride in this industry. They share 
our pleasure at the great technical advances which have been brought 


about in the American electrical manufacturing and electronics in- 
dustries. 


Yet what is their reward here in Lynn ? 

Employment in the River Works plant has gone steadily down, as 
jobs have been moved to other areas. The effect on the greater Lynn 
area thus becomes cumulative. Families move out at the first good op- 
portunity. Young people migrate elsewhere in search of jobs. A 
deteriorating downward spiral begins to affect a local economy under 
these circumstances. Furthermore, the type of work that has been 
left here in Lynn has been so concentrated in defense activity that we 
face a fantastic paradox. So far as the people employed at GE in 
Lynn are concerned, peace in the world—which we would all cherish 
as an expression of true Christianity in international relations— 
would be calamitous to the workers employed in GE here in Lynn. 

A situation that produces this sort of result is morally wrong. A 
situation has been brought about where Lynn must face “peace with 
poverty”—because General Electric has put all of Lynn’s big eco- 
nomic eggs in one defense basket. 

For instance: General Electric manufactures thousands of prod- 
ucts—15,000 different ones, I am responsibly informed. Certainly, 
out of that vast array of production there must be some which could 
be produced here in Lynn efficiently and economically, and which 
would give greater balance to the employment picture in this city. 

Mr. Chairman, here is a picture of the truck entrance of the GE 
plant with the sign above it which shows the products manufactured 
in this plant, Aircraft Accessories Turbine Department, Lynn Com- 
puters FPLD, Small Aircraft Engine Department, Flight Propul- 
sion Laboratory Department, Medium Steam Turbine Generating 
Department, all of which is defense and other Government work. 

Now, if we have peace, which everybody in the world seems to be 
striving for vigorously, this kind of work may be drastically cut 
back, indeed, may be completely terminated, and the people here in 
Lynn would suffer because of the fact that we have peace with the 
poverty that would follow, and this isn’t, I assure you, a pleasant 
prospect for the people here in Lynn. 

Surely we have a right to expect better economic planning than this. 
Surely we Americans have a right to hope that the dawn of world 
peace and a future end of the cold war, would provide a “peace with 
prosperity” for the people of Lynn. Peace without poverty would be 
possible in Lynn if there were substantial amounts of civilian 
work—work on consumer goods or peacetime industrial goods—in the 
General Electric plant here. But this type of work has been moved 
out, presumably to the lower wage areas; and Lynn is left with its 
overconcentration of defense work. That sort of work can blow up 
in the city’s face when peace descends on the world. 

‘ This prospect of peace with poverty is an unnecessary prospect for 
ynn. 
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We in the IUE, AFL-CIO have sufficient confidence in American 
governmental and economic leadership to believe that somehow we 
can take the steps that will bring more stability, greater opportunity 
and full employment to our country, to New England and to this city. 

It is for these reasons that the [UE has sought in its collective bar- 
gaining programs with electrical manufacturers to develop economic 
agreements conductive to economic growth and to the well-being of 
both capital and labor. We have sought to bring about steady, justi- 
fied increases in buying power for our members on the basis of our 
peceniays rising productivity and the need for a rising standard of 
iving. 

We have sought, so far as we have been able, to bring about mutual 
trust between management and labor, and a spirit of human dignity 
within the plants. We like to see grievances speedily settled. We 
seek to demonstrate to rank-and-file workers that through orderly han- 
dling of all these matters we are bringing about a better climate of 
relationships within the factories. 

At General Electric, as at Westinghouse and other large corpora- 
tions, we in the [UE have sought to establish a program of job security 
similar to those accepted and placed into successful operation in other 
basic manufacturing industries. Through our job security program, 
we have sought to get a guaranteed annual wage, or supplemental un- 
employment benefits. We have suggested that joint consultation be- 
tween labor and management can help overcome hardships which may 
result from the introduction of automation into the production proc- 
ess. We have emphasized our belief that a sane and orderly program 
of retaining and moving with the job will blunt many, if not all, of 
the sharp effects of automation practices. 

And I would like to pause here to point up, Mr. Chairman, as we 
talk about this business of retraining and moving with the jobs, in 
reading some of the earlier testimony given before this committee, it 
is my impression that industry has tried to create the impression that 
when plants are moved, when departments are moved, when jobs go 
from one community or city to another, the employees displaced by 
that movement are permitted to move with those jobs. That is not 
the case in GE, nor is it the case at Westinghouse. 

Frankly, Mr. Chairman, and Congressman Lane, the people with 
the least opportunity of securing employment at a new plant of GE 
are those who have worked for the company at the old plant at which 
the same products were produced. Not only are people not given the 
opportunity of moving with their jobs, I submit that they are deprived 
of the opportunity of being employed even when they go there, or 
go to the new location. 

A couple of incidents come to my mind very quickly. A few years 
ago, General Electric Co. maintained a plant at White Plains, N.Y., 
which manufactured home appliances. It moved its home appliances 
division into Louisville, Ky. Several of the employees in the com- 
pany, one of whom I know, went to Louisville. He asked the com- 
pany if they needed help down there, he was a skilled employee with 
a good work record, and their answer to him was, “We are going to 
hire the people in the community, and you can take your chances.” 

He went. down to Louisville, and he took his chances, and he did 
not secure employment with the factory. 
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This has been a long-time practice on their part, and it is the kind 

of thing they have insisted on preserving in their collective bargain- 
ing. 
We believe and we have tried to get the company to agree that men 
and women should have the right to move with their jobs if they 
wish when jobs are transferred. As it has on so many other issues, the 
company merely says: “No. The people will have to take their 
chances.” 

We have suggested that preferential rehiring and a system of 
severance pay for those whose jobs are lost, is the right way, the 
American way, to meet the problem of job transfers resulting from 
automation and improved production practices. Of course, we have 
all tried in our collective bargaining to eliminate differentials based 
on geography and wage differentials based on sex. We are gratified 
that men and women are different but we know of no reason why 
these differences should account for different wages for the same 
work, and that is part of this internal competition. We believe that 
the worker in Lynn, and at Fitchburg, and other General Electric 
plants in the North, meet the worst competition from the General 
Electric plants that are in the South where the same products are 
manufactured at substantially lesser wage rates. We believe that 
if you pay an employee at Lynn $2.65 for performing a job, jus- 
tice requires that you pay an employee performing that same job 
anywhere else in the country $2.65 an hour. If we are able to achieve 
just this much in our collective bargaining with the company—this, 

y the way, is a practice which exists already in the steel industry 
and others—this would do a great deal to minimize the threat that 
hangs constantly over the head of a northern worker, a worker who 
is living already in a highly industralized area and who has achieved 
a high level of wages. 

os of these practices have already been incorporated into the 
basic labor-management agreements that prevail in such strong and 
responsible mdustries as automobile, rubber, clothing, steel, and others. 

But the electrical worker in Lynn does not have this form of pro- 
tection. He does not have it because his employer, the General Elec- 
tric Co., has scoffed at our proposals; General Electric brands them 
impractical or socialistic or whatever—often it refuses to give them 
more than the most flippant consideration. 

It is not easy for a union like ours, dedicated as it is to the spirit 
of democracy and integrity, to keep its temper as it hammers away 
for progress toward its ideals—in the face of a continuous yawn on 
the part of General Electric top management. 

et we believe in the validity of our program, and we are going 
to continue hammering away for its acceptance. The corporation 
which dominates the Lynn labor market has entered into strange rela- 
tionships with Communist-dominated unions. It has run into trouble 
on numerous occasions because it, or its responsible executives, are 
caught trying to gyp the Government through collusive contract- 
bidding arrangements worked out secretly with its supposed competi- 
tors. 


The ethical standards applied by the company to workers and to 
executives constitute a complete double standard. The worker who 
is caught pilfering on the job or engaging in any sort of thievery is 
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quickly and unceremoniously dismissed. On the other hand, there is 
only a tap on the writs and a double-talking publicity release, when 
General Electric executives get caught trying to double-deal with the 
Government. 

In short, General Electric, because it admittedly dislikes our union 
and other decent democratic unions, makes tantalizingly difficult the 
process of effective collective bargaining. The management of that 
company which dominates the economy of this city does not want to 
plan, together with the union, for an orderly future for Lynn. 

Because General Electric rejects the sound elements of good-faith 
collective bargaining, it requires us to put additional emphasis on a 
legislative program to accomplish some of the same goals that collec- 
tive bargaining might otherwise produce. But General Electric wants 
no improving legislation in most of these spheres. It talks learnedly 
about a “fair climate for business.” When you examine that phrase, 
however, you find that a fair climate for business, as General Electric 
officials see it, is apt to be stormy weather for average working people. 
Yet, if we are to have a full-employment, full-production society, if 
Lynn and the other cities of New England are to face the future 
peace with confidence if we are to prepare our economy for the better 
world of tomorrow, then we need action, and action soon, on a broad- 
scale legislative program. 

Such a program must be bold; it must be realistic; it must recognize 
that we have a lot of ground to catch up; it must be framed in the 
interests of all of the people, not in the interests of any narrow seg- 
ment. 

The IUE-AFL-CIO has a legislative program, not just to benefit 
workers or their unions, but a program designed to help the entire 
community—and that, of course, includes the community of fair 
businessmen. 

Let me talk about the legislative program. 

The legislative program of the IUE is a nonpartisan program. It 
can be supported by men of good will in either of the major parties 
because it is dedicated to developing the strength of the American 
economy and removing obvious weaknesses from American society. 
We do not offer it as a perfect legislative program; but we are willing 
to argue its merits because we have assessed this program constantly 
on the yardstick of the needs of electrical workers and the communi- 
ties in which they live. Almost every aspect of it relates to the prob- 
lem of economic insecurity in a community like Lynn or other manu- 
facturing communities throughout New England. 

Take, for instance, a subject that at first glance seems scarcely 
related to the question of employment or unemployment at Lynn: the 
right-to-work laws which have been passed in 18 States, mostly agri- 
cultural, throughout the country. How do these laws affect our eco- 
nomic situation here in Lynn? The answer of any reasonably minded 
person must be: directly and constantly. 

Right-to-work laws prohibit the usual forms of union security which 
are the hallmark of good labor-management relations. In doing so, 
they have a distinct tendency, as many independent observers have 
noted, to weaken the ability of unions to represent their members 
effectively at the collective bargaining table. Furthermore, they have 
clearly discouraged new organizing efforts by trade unions in areas 
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such as textile and clothing and electronics. In other words, right-to- 
work laws have helped to keep wages lower in those States where the 
laws are in effect, and this is not a matter for debate, because the 
sponsors of the proposed legislation have always admitted this much. 

When unions are weaker and wages are lower, we find the sort of 
unfair internal competition which I mentioned earlier in this testi- 
mony. The right-to-work law becomes an instrument promoting in- 
directly the instalibity of Lynn and all the other communities where 
wages are reasonably fair and conditions reasonable decent. 

As Ralph Cordiner, then General Electric president, now board 
chairman, told a Richmond, Va., club, in October 1956: 

We believe that we should go to States that have right-to-work laws. That’s 
where we feel that we should invest our shareholders’ money. We carefully 
scrutinize a State before we move in * * * its court decisions, past and present, 
its laws, the attitude of its politicians. 

The right-to-work laws came into being as part of a plan; that plan 
first provided for an enabling clause in the Taft-Hartley Act, section 
32(B). That quite unprecedented section gives a direct charter to 
the States to pass union security limitations more stringent than those 
of the Federal Government. What the Congress has done, it can 
undo. What the Congress should do, in the interest of preserving the 
principle of the Full Employment Act of 1946, is to pass an immediate 
repeal of the enabling legislation that permits States to pass right-to- 
work laws. 

We need, urgently need, another piece of legislation in order to 

catch up with the march of events: an immediate and substantial im- 
provement in the Federal minimum wage. Under present conditions 
the minimum wage of $1 an hour has lost the potency which the Con- 
gress envisioned for the Fair Labor Standards Act when it passed that 
law in 1938. 

Congress, it is clear from the record, wanted a law to set a mini- 
mum rate for wages that would make impossible unfair, low-wage 
manufacturers. But the minimum-wage law, as an instrument for 
obtaining this objective, is as outdated as a slingshot against a missile. 

In many sections of the country, corporations are using the eco- 
nomic climate symbolized by a low minimum wage to drive other 

wages down. As a result the steady, relentless march of jobs away 
from Lynn and other New England cities was continued. 

We can stop this trend, and we should stop it in the interest of 
the national welfare and the advancement of the national economy. 
An increase in the Federal minimum wage to $1.25 an hour, such as 
the IUE and other unions are advocating, decid be a first order 
of business at this session of Congress. Frankly, my own personal 
feeling is that an even more substantial rise in the minimum w age, 
perhaps to $1.50 an hour, is essential; but at any rate I think the 
economists can agree that a rise of the minimum to $1.25 an hour 
will help stop the sort of cancerous low- -wage competition which con- 
stantly threatens communities like this. 

The IUE believes we need stronger civil rights legislation. We 
need it because it is morally right that America’s record be 100 per- 
cent correct in this regard. We need it also for reasons of economic 
fair play. In some sections of the country, racial prejudice has al- 
ways been a tool of unscrupulous employers; in the industrial realm 
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“divide and rule” pays the same sort of dividends that it paid to 
the 19th century imperialists in their conquest of underdeveloped 
areas of the world. 

Again we find the General Electric Co. using the vicious doctrines 
of racial prejudice against our union. It happened, for instance, in 
Rome, Ga., when we were organizing the workers there and taking 
the first steps to bring their wages up to decent levels. 

It should be noted that the Rome, Ga., plant was a runaway opera- 
tion from Pittsfield, Mass. It would be nice, but false, to believe 
that the use of racial prejudice by representatives of General Electric 
was a local affair, abhorrent to the corporation and carried on despite 
the instructions of the top executive echelon. I repeat, it would be 
nice to believe, but it would be deceiving if we did believe it. 

In regard to Rome, Ga., Mr. Chairman, I will show you an advertise- 
ment “Introducing Floyd Community Services, Inc.” I won’t take 
time to read all oF the ad, but I might point out to you that this ad 
was published on the 17th of October 1954, shortly after that wonder- 
ful decision of the Supreme Court barring segregation in our schools. 
This ad had among its purposes things which many of us could sub- 
scribe to; let me give you an example: “Encouraging the active inter- 
est of the public in preserving our democratic form of government ;” 
“Preventing the establishment of any organized crime or vice in our 
community ;” “Improving our schools, for the education of our youth 
is vital for our future ;” “Maintaining the cordial understanding and 
good feeling that has existed between the races and working to avoid 
any misunderstanding or friction;” “Maintaining the good relations 
that have existed between employer and employee, and resisting out- 
side influences which seek to disrupt and upset those relations.” 

Now, listen to this one: “Resisting the efforts of any organized mi- 
nority group which might seek to create distrust and discord among 
our citizens;” “Creating a social and orderly spirit of cooperation 
among citizens in all matters pertaining to or affecting the general 
welfare of the community”—quite obviously, Mr. Chairman, trying 
to prey upon the passions which had been aroused by the Supreme 
Court decision saying that they would resist the measures of any or- 

ized groups, which certainly would indicate the Negroes of the 
tate of Georgia, “which might seem to create distrust and discord 
among our citizens.” And down beneath is the writing of Mr. Austin, 
GE communication and public relations manager, indicating that it 
is an active part of the racial kind of campaign conducted by GE— 
without success, I might add—in the city of Rome, Ga. 

I will give you another example of the kind of thing these people 
did down there. Here is a typical anti-Semitic kind of caricature. 
We see what is supposed to be President Carey of the IUE and John 
Callahan, chairman of the General Electric Conference Board, lying 
on a beach together, and Carey says to Callahan, “Well, John, we 
have got to do something to keep our jobs. Let’s strike GE next 
year. 

That is a filthy kind of caricature. 

And then, “Do you want to have labor bosses in Miami and New 
York telling you to strike when you don’t want to?” 

What kind of filthy appeal this is can be judged by those who are 
close to it and get to learn about the story. 
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There ought to be a stop put to the opportunity provided to corpo- 
rations to use this kind of literature, and even more inflammatory lit- 
erature in the course of advertising campaigns conducted by unions 
in various sections of the country. And the Congress ought to pass 
adequate civil rights legislation. And among the laws necessary is 
this one which I mentioned making the use of such racialist poison 
advertising during the course of the campaign, a punishable unfair 
labor practice. 

Furthermore, we need to take a good hard look at our tax laws. 
Big corporations and their top executives are getting away with tax 
murder; on the other hand, lower income wage earners are bearing 
an increasingly heavy proportion of the tax responsibility. I am not 
a tax lawyer and I do not propose to get into the details of this vast 
and intricate subject. Let me point out, however, that eminent au- 
thorities have been advocating the need for closing the loopholes by 
which corporations and wealthy individuals avoid their fair share of 
the cost of American Government. 

Experience has demonstrated, it seems to the IUE, that the vast tax 
writeoff program, which the Government used to encourage the build- 
ing of defense plants during World War II and during the Korean 
war and in the years thereafter, has been widely abused. Loopholes 
have also permitted corporation executives to take advantage of stock 
option programs literally to get rich quick. 

We believe that much social good would result from improvements 
in the laws governing the issuance of contracts by the Department of 
Defense to industry. 

I would like to pause here to express the gratification of our office 
on the action of Democratic Senator Hart of the State of Michigan 
who recently introduced a bill calling for a revision of this old type 
of contract. At the present time these contracts are let on a basis 
that tends to give a decided premium to low-pay employers. Im- 
provements would result, we firmly believe, if the Government were 
to take other considerations into effect in the issuance of these con- 
tracts so that they might be placed with a greater concern for the 
needs of geographical areas and for fully utilizing the talents and 
skills of big reserves of manpower. 


IMPROVEMENTS 


Improvements would result, we firmly believe, if the Government 
were to use some other method. I am sure the Senator and Congress- 
man Lane are familiar with the area method which has been tied to 
just about every defense effort with the deal for about 7 or 8 years 
or longer which makes it in every case virtually impossible for em- 
ployers in well-organized areas to bid for the performance of the 
contracts. 

The letting of these contracts in a rational manner can be a sig- 
nificant factor for economic stability. 

The problems caused by the increasing use of automation in in- 
dustry need continuous study; and at some point I believe legisla- 
tion will be required to protect the general welfare. The introduc- 
tion of automatic machinery in industry continues at a breathtaking 
pace. The scientific publications are filled with descriptions of new 
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equipment doing more work more automatically. Some engineers 
even now visualize a period not so very many decades ahead when 
our principal factories will have no production workers at all—just 
dial watchers and maintenance men. 

Prof. Norbert Wiener, the distinguished mathematician from this 
Boston metropolitan area and the spiritual father of automation, 
has seen fit to warn the Nation’s economists of the possible conse- 
quences of this trend. In Washington during the recent holiday sea- 
son, Professor Wiener voiced fears that unless proper social and eco- 
nomic steps are taken, we face economic disruption even greater than 
the terrible depression of 1929. 

Perhaps you may say: “Well, why don’t you work this problem 
out with industry?” We tried, with General Electric. But the com- 
pany refused even to establish a joint committee for the study of auto- 
mation problems. So, while we continue to press for this program 
with General Electric, we also plead that Congress be alert to the 
vast changes that automation is producing on the American indus- 
trial scene. 

When we realize that a nation like Sweden that is smaller with far 
more limited resources can develop a program by which employees are 
financed as they move about from one section to another seeking job 
opportunity, we know that this Congress in this country can enact 
much the same kind of legislation. 

This problem, like all the other problems, simply can’t be swept 
under the rug because things seem fairly good right now. Under- 
neath the superficial appearance of tremendous prosperity there are 
signs of dangerous economic disruptions. A recent publication of 
the AFL-CIO Committee on Economic Policy has pointed out, just 
as Professor Wiener has pointed out, disturbing similarities to the 
eee dislocations of the 1920’s. We must act before it is too 

ate. 

It goes without saying that we support legislation to extend help 
to depressed areas. A program such as this has received widespread 
support at various times in the Congress and it certainly deserves 
immediate attention by this Senate and House. To the extent that 
we can rebuild the economies of the depressed areas we will be help- 
ing the people who live in them; and we will be helping other areas 
which are indirectly affected. 

I would like to suggest, Mr. Chairman, that if we have a repetition 
of the same thing that happened last year where we have a veto by 
the President of the United States of this excellent legislation, we 
ought to work for an override of this veto in this year of 1960 should 
the legislation be passed through the Congress. 

There are many other legislative matters that directly affect the 
employment in a.city like this. Urban renewal programs; and decent 
health programs; and legislation to provide decent housing for people 
of moderate means—because even aside from providing the housing, 
the very building of the housing provides additional job oppor- 
tunities—and improved unemployment compensation programs; and 
aid for our schools; and the conservation of our natural resources for 
eee ower of both industry and recreation. There is a panorama of 
egislative needs which the last several Congresses have failed to act 
upon. 
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This broad-scale legislative program is not a luxury for America. 
It is a necessity. And for cities like Lynn and areas like New Eng- 
land, it is a matter, really, of economic life or death in the years ahead. 

Perhaps some will say: “These are matters which should be treated 
locally. If the communities would only act, the problems facing the 
Federal Government would be less acute.” 

Under some circumstances that might be a reasonable hypothesis. 
But let me recount in a litle detail what happened in the city of 
Lynn—the home of this big General Electric plant—when such a pro- 
ject was undertaken. 

In April, 1958, alarmed by the continuing drop in employment, the 
Lynn City Council voted to asked Mayor Costain to call a conference 
of General Electric officials, the unions in General Electric, and the 
city council, to discuss what could be done. 

Mr. Robert A. Burns, manager of employment and community rela- 
tions for General Electric in Lynn, a counterpart of Mr. Austin in 
Rome, Ga., replied that General Electric would attend such a meeting 
only if assured, in advance, that the first topics on the agenda would 
be “The published threat of the IUE to strike in the fall of 1958.” 

Burns wrote that in case of such a strike, the “illegal” picketing by 
the IUE would keep more people from working than all those then 
on layoff. Therefore, Burns wrote, he wanted to discuss, first, “how 
this prospective problem can be eliminated.” He also wanted to know 
whether, if IUE did strike in the fall, it would not picket; and if the 
IUE refused to make such a pledge, what steps would the Lynn City 
council take to “uphold the law”; and what would be the position 
of the police department. 


If we have your assurance— 


Burns wrote to the mayor— 


and that of the city council, that those questions will receive primary considera- 
tion at the proposed meeting, we will certainly be pleased to participate. 

Justifiably, the members of city council got mad, almost as mad as 
the people in the union did. One termed the letter exactly what it 
was—“arrogant.” Another said he had never seen a better example 
of ducking an issue. A third said Burns was trying to make a politi- 
cal football out of a simple request for information on the critical 
unemployment problem. Another accused Burns of “deliberately at- 
tempting to build animosities and create trouble.” 

Massachusetts has also felt Mr. Burns’ wrath. The Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts has a long record, going back to the early 19th cen- 
tury, of concern for the protection of all of its citizens, and for seeking 
to achieve stability and peace in the relationships of labor and manage- 
ment. I think that record is generally acknowledged throughout the 
country. 

But to Mr. Burns of General Electric in Lynn, the State of Massa- 
chusetts has a “bad business climate.” Here is how he was quoted, for 
instance, in the company’s own plant paper at Lynn: 

It is a matter of record that Massachusetts has one of the most unattractive 
industrial climates in the 48 States. If you would take a composite of all the 
costs and other factors controlled by the State that affect the operation of indus- 
try, as an example, and compare this with other States, you would find that 


our State is vying with New York, Rhode Island and Pennsylvania, as one of 
the highest cost States in the Nation for industry. 
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What effrontery and distortion. 
In August 1959 Burns alleged that Massachusetts was indifferent to 
the needs of industry. 


We have been aghast— 
he said— 


at the complete indifference of the State government— 


referring to pending measures in the State senate dealing with labor- 
management relations and social legislation. Such legislation, Mr. 
Burns thought— 


would deal a catastrophic and unprecedented blow to Massachusetts future. 


The Lynn GE News (supervised by the same Mr. Burns) started a 
series explaining “what makes a business climate,” in the issue of the 
GE News, October 9, 1959. The first article, on the back page, was 
in the form of an illustrated advertisement, and listed the factors busi- 
nessmen would consider in locating a plant. This was the message 
from the paper: 

They are considering all facts and possibilities. Remember this also: the 
men making these choices—the decision makers—don’t owe anything to Massa- 
chusetts. 

The next issue of the Lynn GE News again complained of the “new 
and costly restrictions on business” in Massachusetts. 

In November 1959, Burns told a Lynn civic group that— 
the toughest problem that faces Lynn as an industrial city is that it is located in 
Massachusetts, which is rapidly becoming known as one of the least desirable and 
most expensive places to do business. 

The same tune was played throughout the General Electric chain. 
The Pittsfield GE News kept threatening, in issue after issue, that 
industry (meaning General Electric) would move out if pending bills 
were passed. The Pittsfield GE News ran a story of an imaginary 
business conference in a Midwest city on locating in Massachusetts ; 
and the entire story was written in an effort to show how Massachusetts 
would be a poor choice because of the then pending “tax and labor 
problems.” 

I remind you, Mr. Chairman—that all this attacking of the State of 
Massachusetts is done by a corporation which each year is increasing 
its profit pictures, which is running up record profits one after the 
other. It is done by a corporation which is professing to be concerned 
about the growth of industry in Massachusetts, and which professes 
to be trying to attract industry into Massachusetts. 

Let me give you a few profit figures. In 1955 GE had profits of 
$385 million before taxes, $209 million after taxes. In 1959 they had 
profits of $516 million before taxes, as against $212 million after 
taxes. And this, by the way, is calculated on the basis of the first 
9 months and extended over the year period. They have increased 
their profits before taxes between 1955 and 1959 by 34 percent, their 
profits after taxes by 21 percent. They had an increase in sales over 
the last 5 years amounting to 47 percent, and with a 47-percent increase 
in sales, GE, which is constantly crying that they are noncompetitive, 
has had an increase of only 2 percent in its work force. And this has 
taken place largely in the scientific and technical end of the work force. 
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As a matter of fact, production worker employment has a 

been reduced during the period while sales were increasing by 4 
recent. 

Now, what is this favorable business climate that General Electric 

talks about ? 

What General Electric calls a healthy business climate, a favorable 
business climate, includes such items as special tax exemptions for big 
business; right-to-work laws: reductions in unemployment and work- 
men’s compensation benefits; repeal or cuts in all welfare measures ; 
amendments of labor laws to give management a greater advantage. 
And so we are right back to the need for a unified, national legisla- 
tive program that will rule out this sort of applied pressure to take 
away rights and hold back social progress. 

In summary then, these are the highlights of our IUE legislative 
program, which we believe will materially benefit the people of the 
electrical industry and the people of this entire area: a repeal of the 
legislation which permits the States to pass right-to-work laws; a rais- 
ing of the minimum wage to $1.25 an hour, with expanded coverage ; 
improved procedures for the awarding of defense contracts to provide 
greater balance in the economy; adequate civil rights legislation; a 
provision to make the use of racialist propaganda against unions an 
unfair labor practice; and Federal programs to help depressed areas, 
to improve unemployment compensation standards such as the bill 
that was introduced by Representatives Karsten and Machrowicz in 
the Congress—to build homes for the people in the lower and middle 
income brackets, to provide better educational opportunities, and to 
make available better medical care to people of moderate means. 

Gentlemen, America is one country which should be an indivisible 
country. It should be a country in which the sort of economic logroll- 
ing which pits section against section in a frenzy of competition to cut 
standards and lower wages, should be barred forever. 

But I fear that Genera] Electric will continue to play this evil game 
so long as the Federal Congress and the agencies of the executive 
branch of Government look the other way. And while they look the 
other way, conditions will get worse here in Lynn, and here in New 
England. New gimmicks will be pressured through the legislatures of 
other States to make conditions a little bit more favorable for the 
sweatshopper and the chiseler—and more jobs in Lynn, and in Massa- 
chusetts and New England will go down the drain. 

The International Union of Electrical, Radio, and Machine Work- 
ers believes that we need a permanent watchdog committee on the spec- 
cific question of unemployment. The Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on the Economic Report carried on praiseworthy activities in its 
studies of the national economy as a whole. The Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, which the Employment Act of 1946 established as a 
watchdog agency over the economy, seems to have suffered a bad case 
of inertia in the Eisenhower administration; its voice, once loud and 
clear and forthright, is scarcely ever heard in the land. 

But a standing congressional committee to look at the problems of 
employment and unemployment would be of great utility to the work- 
ing people of America. We have, after all, standing committees from 
Appropriations to Un-American Activities. A permanent committee 
looking into the terribly serious problems of unemployment would 
serve the public well in the years ahead. 
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Let me summarize briefly some of the problems that our union faces 
here in Lynn, and in many other New England electrical manufactur- 
ing cities: We find General Electric management apparently uncon- 
cerned about the plight of the average people who work in the com- 
pany’s plants or live in GE plant towns. 

We find General Electric unresponsive to our efforts to achieve 
workable, rational solutions through the collective bargaining proc- 
ess. We find General Electric management, operating under central 
direction, using a variety of devices to divide and conquer the union 
and its members. 

We find the company pressuring city and State governments to act 
as the company would like them to act for the company’s best interests 
alone. We find General Electric opposed to many pieces of legisla- 
tion which have received widespread approval as methods for meet- 
ing our contemporary economic and social problems. ‘ 

If General Electric were a struggling little concern—a tender 
flower of a corporation—there might be a basis for sympathy for this 
position. But the fact is that General Electric is as rich as Croesus, 
and getting richer all the time. Its profits have ascended in a rapidly 
moving spiral. Its top executives have fantastic arrangements for 
personal enrichment. The corporation’s share of the market is un- 
challenged. 

This is a big, solid, rich company. It can afford to do better for 
its people and for the cities in which they live. Its failure to do 
better has brought about serious and continuing emergency condi- 
tions for Lynn and other new England cities. 

Our economic system operates on a national basis. Our big cor- 
porations operate on a national basis. Our unions try to operate on 
a nationa] basis. Our farm organizations and our consumer groups 
operate nationally. We cannot evade the idea that the solution to 
these big economic and social problems must be sought nationally. 

The job can’t be done by Lynn alone, or Massachusetts alone, or 
even New England alone. We will get full employment and a bal- 
anced economic future and stability of the work force and a prospect 
for long-range economic progress here in Lynn only after we have 
faced up foursquare to the need for handling national problems on 
a national basis. 

Through national collective bargaining, through national legisla- 
tion, we can, if given the chance, set the foundations on which the 
economics of this area will grow and flourish. 

Mr. Chairman, I took the opportunity to having some representa- 
tives of our union locally go to some of the workers within the plants 
and to talk to them about what the problems are that confront them. 
And I have here some of those questions, and I would like to read 
them to you. 

This one comes from Charles Ladd, who works in building 74, and 
has had 19 years service with the company. He says: 

1 understand that towns in the South use things like special tax rebates, and 
free buildings to attract companies. Can’t that be stopped or regulated? 

Here is one from Al Surman, building 74, with 17 years of service: 


Some of the plants that GE has built have been constructed with special tax 
benefit from the Federal Government. In some of them they are making ap- 
pliances and other civilian goods. Can’t the Federal Government do something 
about this? 
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Here is one from Rita Waters, 17 years of service, building 42 SAE: 


The only kind of labor legislation we ever hear of is aimed at weakening 
unions. Are there any laws being considered which would help unions organize 
in the Seuth, so that wages there would go up and companies would find it less 
attractive to move there? 

I will skip over some of these. Here is one from a fellow named 
Tim Burke, 18 years of service: 

I grew up in Lynn. All of my femily is here. I think it is a wonderful 
town. I want my kids to grow up and be educated here. But the company 
has moved out a lot of jobs, and they keep putting up veiled threats that they 
will move out if they don’t get the business climate they want. 

What kind of guarantee do we have that we will have schools and hospitals, 
and all of the other services, that require tax income? If the company does 

_ move out, what can we do? 

Here is one from Dick Fogarty, 41 years of service with the com- 
pany, bothered by the threat of possible unemployment : 

The minimum wage set by the Government is way below the minimum in 
Lynn GE. Some of our work goes to other parts of the country because, there, 
they can hire people for around the minimum. Wouldn't an increase in the 
minimum wage keep jobs in Lynn? Is this possible? 5 

Now, here you have an expression of the complete fear, complete 
trepidation on the part of the people who are the company’s em- 
ployees about this vicious kind of program in which the company is 
engaged, moving jobs to the worst possible kind of areas in the Na- 
tion. 

I would like to suggest to the committee, Mr. Chairman, that per- 
haps it would be well for it to address some questions to the manage- 
ment of GE, particularly to the president of the company. You 
might find out from him what responsibility does he feel the com- 
pany has to these communities. Doesn’t he have a feeling that the 
corporation must possess something of a soul ? 

o they have any ideas that that corporation, as part of our com- 
munities, has a responsibility for cooperating to preserve the resources 
and the culture of those communities ? 

You might ask Mr. Cordiner, isn’t a 22-percent profit on stockhold- 
ers’ equity reasonable enough, sufficient so as to permit them to discard 
once and for all this idea that they can’t be competitive? 

You might ask Mr. Cordiner if the term “competitive” means to him 
that there can’t be any other manufacturers of electrical equipment, 
except perhaps one or two so as to avoid, as General Motors seeks to 
avoid in the automobile industry, the possibility that it might be 
declared a monopoly ? 

These things, Mr. Chairman, are the type of things which have 
bothered people here in Lynn. As they have been bothered, they have 
been besieged by the kind of technique which I can only liken to that 
used by the totalitarian powers in times past and present, where they 
use the big lie technique, the technique of distorting what has hap- 
pened. 

And, Mr. Chairman, even my letter to you asking that these hear- 
ings be held here in the city of Lynn was used by this management for 
distortion purposes. You may recall that I pointed to a drop of em- 
ployment in these plants, with the bargaining unit dropping from 
16,000 to 10,000. Mr. Burns, whom I understand will be testifying 
here later in the day, seized upon that letter to say: 
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Look— 
and here is his use of the big lie technique— 


you see, these fellows don’t even know what they are talking about, because it 
happens to be that we still employ 16,000 people. 


I will read to you from this Work News: 


We see where Mr. Hartnett is asking a congressional committee to come to 
Lynn. This seems to be a standard tactic with the IUE * * * Hartnett has a 
nice pat analysis of the Lynn and Everett situation. Unfortunately it’s no more 
accurate than the statistics he presents (GE employment here is not 10,380 as 
he reports but a much healthier 16,000). We have some serious competitive 
problems in Lynn, and oversimplifications and distortions such as this one are 
certainly not the way to solve them. 

Now, I agree with this last statement, oversimplifications and dis- 
tortions are not the way to solve the problems of Lynn. The way to 
solve the problems of Lynn is to tell the truth and to recognize that 
this figure of 16,000 which he uses represents total plant employment, 
and is comparable to a figure of 25,000 people only a few short years 
ago. It is comparable to a figure of about 30-odd thousand people 
during the war years. But by the use, the continual use of this lie, 
this distortion, GE attempts to evade the responsibilities that they 
possess for joining with the Congress and for joining with the people 
who represent their employees, and achieving a solution to these very 
bad problems which have beset the workers in this community and 
others. 

Mr. Chairman, I have with me Thomas McQueeney, who is presi- 
dent of local 201, who is equipped to talk about the kind of things 
which have been happening on a local basis. And I would ask leave 
of the Chair, after Mr. McQueeney has completed, to have you hear 
two of the workers who are here in the room who have very short 
statements. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the time and consideration that 
you have given to me in the presentation of this testimony, and, of 
course, I am available to answer any questions which you may wish. 

Chairman McCarruy. We have noticed in this and other hearings 
that the subject of unemployment provokes strong views. Do you 
wish to answer questions now or after Mr. McQueeney has presented 
his testimony? We have you both listed here as witnesses. 

Mr. Hartnett. I think it would be a good idea to let Mr. Mc- 
Queeney go ahead. 

Chairman McCartnuy. All right, we will hear Mr. McQueeney. 

Mr. McQueeney. Mr. Chairman, we, the workers in Lynn, appre- 
ciate the opportunity to speak to the chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Unemployment. We know that your assignment to probe the un- 
employment situation has assured an honest-to-goodness explanation 
of the employment situation as it affects the workers. 

The information which will be presented by me today, most of which 
was never made public, was derived from GE releases to their man- 
agers and our local businessmen in the city of Lynn. Over the years 
GE has always made it a difficult task to measure the downward trend 
of unemployment in New England and the other locations. Every 
time there was a major layoff of any consequence in one of their local 
plants, GE’s community news releases would brag about the workers’ 
earnings, the wonderful fringe benefits enjoyed by their workers, and 
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that in the house of GE all workers are one big happy family without 
a worry in the world. GE’s distorted picture in living color may have 
some favorable effect on the community, but not so with the workers, 
who are worried, and rightfully so, worried about the right to con- 
tinue to work for the company. They are worried about being down- 
graded to lower rated jobs. And they are also worried about main- 
taining their earning power, and they should, because GE’s every ac- 
tion indicates that the jobs of the workers are constantly in jeopardy. 

For many years the skills of our local workers have developed and 
produced far beyond the fondest expectations of even GE, yet after 
GE boasts about their finest accomplishments, they discard these same 
workers or downgrade them to inferior assignments. 

In 1939 there were 8,500 workers in the Lynn location servicing 8 
departments, and through their efforts and sacrifice, they enabled GE 
to increase their employment 214 times to 21,500 by 1954. 

In August of 1954 GE announced their famous $40 million long- 
range decentralization program, and presented it in such a manner 
that the city newspapers and the chambers of commerce lauded it as 
one of GE’s best programs, and which proved GE’s renewed faith 
and confidence in the Lynn area. Our IE union recognized the dan- 


ger of GE’s program, and alerted our members in the community to 
the fact that GE desired to eliminate 50 percent of their employees 
in this area. 

The following figures will substantiate their forecasts—and these 
figures, incidentally, include all of the working people in and out of 
our working union. Currently, in 1959 we have 16,000 people. In 1958, 
there were 16,619; in 1957, 18,972; in 1956, 19,203; in 1955, 20,376; in 


1954, 21,500 people. 
General Electric’s explanation of the above was, and I quote: 


The reason is twofold: First, we believe that when these necessary rearrange- 
ments have been completed and the current dip in business is over, our employ- 
ment under normal conditions at Lynn and Everett should return to 20,000 and 
21,000, and can well go higher. 


And I continue to quote: 


However, the Lynn plants employment alone at such a level should represent 
about 50 percent of the employables now in greater Lynn. This ratio would 
be more than is normally considered desirable for any community. Many 
thoughtful citizens have pointed out that Lynn has been overly dependent upon 
GE, and that is not good for Lynn. 

Secondly— 


and I continue to quote— 


our policy of not further overexpanding now in Lynn is dictated by the com- 
petitive necessity. For the good of our employees in our older plant locations, 
as well as all others who are geared to our success and survival, we cannot fail 
to continue to do some part of our expansion in the areas of the country which 
are growing fastest. 

As you have seen in the past announcements, and as you will see 
in future ones, they have transferred to other present GE locations 
some of the products. 


We are moving out of Lynn to make room for expanding business. 


Since the announcement was released, the SAE department, which 
represents less than one-fifth of the river works plant, tore down 29 
47557—60—pt. 922 
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buildings in 1956, 16: in 1957, and 4 in 1958. These areas are now 
parking lots. 

With employment down as it is, employees must have at least the 
following years of service if they are to remain employees as of 
December 1959. 

For our 14 jobs—and these are all lower rated jobs—they must have 
16 years 7 months; for our 13 jobs, 16 years 5 month; for our 12 jobs, 
16 years 7 months; and for our 11 jobs, 15 years 8 months. And in 
order to be a sweeper in General Electric, they must have 14 years 11 
months. 

Those figures that I just released are figures that were in effect as 
of December 1959. 

Also as of December 1959 there were only 80 women on produc- 
tion jobs, and this figure includes 30 maids. And less than 8 years 
ago we had approximately 1,500 females on production. 

‘And General Electric’s decentralization program, which resulted 
in the loss of thousands of jobs, and required a minimum of 15 years’ 
company service to be eligible for lower rated work, was caused by 
the movement of the following jobs in the Lynn River works and the 
Everett locations: The motor department, the aircraft generator de- 
partment, the plastics department, the street lighting department, 
rectifier, plant foundry, wire and insulation—and incidentally, these 
are only departments in our river works location, excluding the jobs 
that have left the West Lynn plant and the Everett location. And the 
jobs that I have just mentioned, these departments employed approxi- 
mately 7,000 people. 

Also we have the forwarding shop, not to mention numerous smaller 
jobs which affected hundreds of people. 

And prior to the relocating of these jobs, the GE claimed that the 
remaining three departments would expand to a degree where 21,500 
or more would be employed in the Lynn and Everett plants. With 
each passing year, GE employees rapidly decreased. 

And GE charged the city of Lynn and the State of Massachusetts 
with being poor risks, thereby discouraging other industries from 
settling in our area. So vicious was the GE charge that the city of 
Lynn was in an unfavorable condition that some of our city fathers 
resorted to the newspapers in their condemnation of GE’s attitude. 
And even as late as September 8, 1959, the City Council of Lynn rec- 
ognized the results of GE’s decentralization program and went on 
record requesting that GE return our work and raise the low level of 
employment. 

That, Mr. Chairman, is an up-to-date report of a local river works 
plant. And again I want to repeat that it is a report of just one 
plant excluding the plants in the West Lynn and the Everett locations. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCartuy. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hartnett. Mr. Chairman, may [ at this time bring up these 
other two fellows ? 

Bill McDonough and James Cooper. 

Chairman McCarruy. Identify them for the record. 

Mr. Hartnett. This is William McDonough, a former employee of 
the General Electric Co. here. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM J. McDONOUGH, LYNN, MASS. 


Mr. McDonoven. My name is William J. McDonough. I am 35 
years old and live at 56 South Street, Lynn, Mass. I went to work 
December 27, 1946, at the General Electric Co., River Works, Lynn. 

I worked on various jobs when I was with GE, including shipping 
and receiving, chipping and polishing, heat treating, and the last job 
I had at the river works was as a chipper, building 30, on which I 
averaged about $3.20 an hour. I was working on the housing for the 
gear train on turbines. 

On March 13, 1959, I was laid off from my job because a more senior 
employee from another job bumped me when his job was curtailed. 
I attempted to find another within the plant but there were none 
available. I was unemployed for 2 months following my GE layoff, 
and although I tried many, many plants, I could find no job. 

Finally, in May, I obtained a job as a salesman with the Holland 
Furnace Co. While there I earned $53 a week. After 10 weeks with 
the Holland Furnace Co., I found an industrial job with Donnelly’s 
Manufacturing Co., 580 Winter Street, Waltham. They make chassis 
and other electronic components. I was a sander and earned $1.85 an 
hour for approximately 6 weeks, when I was laid off for lack of work. 

Since being laid off at Donnellys, I have not been able to find 
further employment although I have made every effort to find a job. 

Of course I am collecting unemployment insurance, but this even- 
tually will run out, and if employment continues to be as hard to find 
as it is now, I certainly will have a very serious problem. I had, when 
I was working i in Lynn, adjusted my budget to $100 weekly income, 
and even when I find a job, I know that I will not be able to find one 


paying anywhere near what I earned at GE. Many of my friends with 
whom I worked with at GE have similar problems, many of them 
more serious than mine, in that they have children whom they have 
to support. 

Senator McCarrny. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hartnett. This is James Cooper, a former employee of GE 


STATEMENT OF JAMES E. COOPER, SALEM, MASS. 


Mr. Cooper. My name is James E. Cooper. I live at 30 Prescott 
Street, Salem, Mass. I am 39 years old, married, and have two 
children who are in grade school. They are 10 and 12 years old. 

I went to work at the General Electric Co., building 42, River 
Works in March 1951 and was later transferred to building 64. I 
was temporarily laid off in January 1954 and have not been called 
back since although I have repeatedly reported back seeking reem- 
ployment. My job the bulk of the time at General Electric was 
fork truck operator which paid at the time of my leaving $2.24 per 
hour, 

It took me approximately a month after my General Electric layoft 
in 1957 to find new employment. I found a job at Halla Baking Co., 
Somerville, Mass., which paid me $75 per week, a cut of approximately 
315 a week from my GE earnings. 

After 3 months I lost my job at Halla Baking Co. and it took me 


2 or 3 months to find a new job which I eventually found at Metal 
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Hydriees Co. in Danvers, Mass. I started there for $1.60 per hour 
which was 64 cents an hour less than $2.10 per hour. Then Metal 
Hydriees went out of business on July 3, 1959. 

After a short layoff from Metal Hydriees I obtained employment 
at Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway in Salem, Mass., as a bus- 
driver which held up pretty well from July to early December 1959, 
but which has now reverted to a part-time job which has provided 
me with only an average of 2 or 3 days a week work which provides 
me with $35 to $40 per week. 

A fair statement would be that since my General Electric layoff I 
have not been able to find steady employment although I have certainly 
sought it. This has caused hardship to me and my family. If it 
were not for the earnings of my wife we would be in serious trouble. 

I hope the committee can provide some kind of legislation to pre- 
vent the continually opening up and shutting down of manufacturing 
operations with the resulting dislocation of employees. 

I have been hurt by manufacturing curtailments as have many of 
my friends at both General Electric and Metal Hydriees. 

Chairman McCarruy. Thank you. 

Mr. Hartnett. Thank you, James. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that testimony by two people who are unen- 
ployed in the Lynn area indicates two things, one of which is the 
difficulty of obtaining employment. 

There is another thing that has happened that I think you ought 
to be conscious of, which is indicated by this statement. The sub- 
stantially lower quality of the jobs that are around—this is the kind 
of a thing we frequently do not take into consideration. When a 
corporation like GE leaves, sure, there are some other jobs that some- 
times come into the community. But the job opportunities there, the 
kind of job opportunities which are there are frequently lesser paying 
job opportunities, they do not maintain the level of community buy- 
ing power which has existed up until the time GE begins moving 
these jobs away. And this, I think, is important to the city of Lynn, 
it is important to the churches and the hospitals and the other enter- 
prises which are operated here in the city of Lynn. 

There is one oversight I did make in my testimony, Mr. Chairman, 
which I would like to correct. If my memory serves me correctly, 
you too are a sponsor of legislation proposing Federal standards of 
unemployment compensation. I think that certainly ought to be 
noted for the record. And I, of course, commend you for it and 
support your legislation. 

One other observation I would like to make there for just a moment 
is on this whole stock option question. In a very real sense this is 
an incentive, it is a very vicious and unfair incentive which is pro- 
vided to the absentee managements of plants and corporations to 
take jobs out of places like Lynn and other already well-developed 
communities. 

Let me explain how it works. I am sure you are familiar with 
the basic ingredient of the stock option plan. A company makes 
available-to certain of its executives in positions to determine policy 
the right to purchase stock at a substantial lower price than the price 
that the stock would then sell for on the market. The holder of this 
option can exercise it at almost any time, and he can, of course, choose 
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never to exercise it. He takes no chance of loss, he has only the 
opportunity for making tremendous profit. And when he sees this 
objective of tremendous profit, here is how he goes about achieving 
it, to the detriment and disadvantage of communities like Lynn. 
He is, of course, seeking constantly to push up the company’s profit, 
the more profits they make, the more valuable that stock will be. 
And in quest of these higher profits he takes his plants to the worst 
kind of areas of this country. I can see no justification for it—as 
much as I am interested in expanding the economy of Puerto Rico— 
I have.a very real. and very deep interest in that economy—I can 
see no real justification for creating poverty in Lynn in order to 
expand the economy of the Puerto Ricans. If we want to make our 
contribution down there we ought to take expanding industry there, 
we ought not to move the light industry out of Lynn to Puerto Rico. 

But this is the kind of thing the plant managers have done over 
and over again as they have sought to increase these properties. 
And this is the underlying reason why they will not take the old 
employees along. Their reasoning runs—and I have talked to some 
employers along this line—their reasoning runs that if they take the 
old employees along, a couple of things happen: (1) the old em- 
ployee is used to making $2.20 on an hourly basis, and if he is only 
going to get $1.50 down there he will be preaching the wrong gospel. 
After all, he has been spoiled, contaminated, he has been receiving 
decent wages and working under decent conditions. 

If they take the older employee along, he is a member of the union, 
and that makes more danger of union organization. 

So the existence of this stock option plan contributes a great deal 
to the kind of things which are happening to Lynn today and is 
happening to so many communities in which big corporations and 
electrical industries have established their plants. 

And I would like to press that point for the purpose of requesting 
this Congress, and this committee certainly, that when recommenda- 
tions are made to the Congress, that we think a good, long, hard look 
at the tax structure so as to minimize or lessen the incentives which 
seem to exist for corporate executives such as those found in GE to 
create havoc in the communities in which they have operated in the 
past. 

I do want to thank the committee again for the splendid reception 
that they have given me in my testimony. 

Senator McCarruy. We appreciate your recommendations. 

I have one or two questions. Do you have any information which 
would indicate the differences in the wage scales being paid in the 
Lynn, Mass., area by General Electric or other companies and the 
wages paid for comparable work in some of the States to which they 
have migrated ? 

Mr. Hartnett. Well, sir, we can certainly. 

Chairman McCartuy. Could you submit it for the record ? 

Mr. Harrnett. We can get wage-rate material from Henderson- 
ville, N.C., which will demonstrate the substantial difference in rates 
of pay paid there for work which was formerly done in Lynn. I have 
sat as a member of the wage committee in Puerto Rico, and I know 
that until February of this past year, wages being paid for the 
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manufacture of light meters in Puerto Rico were 85 cents an hour— 
when I say being paid, this is the whole wage structure, because they 
don’t have classifications down there as we have here on the main- 
land. And this job was one performed here in Lynn, and not too long 
ago. 

The wage rates, I can’t pretend to quote them accurately, but I 
would guess that there was about $1 an hour difference in the wage 
rate, if not more. 

From personal knowledge I know when they transferred work from 
Pittsfield, Mass., to Rome, Ga., the initial difference in wage rates 
on some jobs ran as high as $1 an hour. It is not unusual to find a dif- 
ferentiation in pay running from 50 cents to $1 an hour. 

Chairman McCarruy. Second, do you have for the record informa- 
tion regarding any special privileges or grants or concessions paid 
either by municipal governments or State governments in the areas 
to which the migrations took place? 

Mr. Harrnerr. Yes. We can submit to the committee informa- 
tion about the tax considerations which have been given, the free 
utility services which have been provided for the corporation, and 
relief from the payment of normal taxes which are paid by other 
business operations within the various communities to which the com- 
pany has gone. I don’t have that information with me. 

Chairman McCarrny. Another question is whether the facilities 
have been provided through the issuance of municipal or State securi- 
ties which are tax exempt. 

Mr. Harrnert. Yes, sir; I can get you that kind of information, 
and I will be happy to provide it. 

Chairman McCarrny. I would appreciate any further recommenda- 
tions you might make with regard to the problem. You said it is a 
matter of collective bargaining—regarding the rights of the worker 
in a plant or company when company moves its operations. As you 
pointed out, the automobile industry or some of the automobile com- 
panies, have made great progress in this field. 

Mr. Hartnett. That is right; they have, sir. One of the things 
that I would suggest vigorously is that we need—and we have been 
talking about this for many years, I think it is well worth repeating 
it here—we need some overhauling of the Taft-Hartley Act. The 
restraints that this places upon our ability to organize in the South 
are difficult for the average person to comprehend. Unless you have 
been involved in organizing campaigns and realize the kind of things 
that employers can do during those campaigns for the purpose of 
thwarting the organization, unless you have seen that you can’t 
understand the magnitude of this problem. But when you bring a 
bunch of people into the captive aduience meeting such as is permitted 
by the Taft-Hartley Act, they say, “You can’t threaten them with 
a loss of jobs, that is an unfair labor practice.” Well, they are threat- 
ened with a loss of jobs. It has gotten to the point where unless 
you can point to an individual who has actually been threatened, 
you can’t substantiate it before the present National Labor Relations 
Board. We need to do something about the Taft-Hartley Act. These 
so-called special provisions which are utilized by many employers are 
absolutely out of this world. They can say, they can do anything, 
they can libel, they can cast any kind of aspersions on the character 
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of the trade unions, and get away with it. It is all legal under the 
Taft-Hartley Act, and it does not constitute fair labor practices; it 
comes under the free speech provisions of the act. 

I made reference in my testimony to the racist proposition. We 
have instances, you may have heard of them—I sent a letter to my 
Congressman on the 7th describing instances of employers who re- 
ceived Government contracts using material which is intended solely 
to incite race hatreds. For instance, there is a picture of President 
Carey of the IUE in conference with a Nigerian Negro girl which is 
used by employers in the South to thwart our organization and this 
appeals to the worst kind of passions on the part of these people. 

We have another outstanding illustration of the kind of thing that is 
done. In a plant called Neco Products Co. in Bay Springs, Miss., 
which sells its electric blankets to Sears-Roebuck and Rexall Drug 
Stores, they just go all out, they bring in people to the meeting as 
they are permitted under the Taft-Hartley Act, and if you will 
pardon my use of the term, they say, “This is a nigger-loving union, 
and if you want to have nigger bosses, you vote for this union.” 

And this sort of thing is done. It is not an unfair labor practice. 
This is permitted under the terms of the act. 

Now, correct this, correct some of the abuses in which employers are 
permitted to engage, and the climate for labor-organization will 
change substantially in the South. And as a result of the new organ- 
ization I am quite sure that we will be able under collective bargaining 
to make our contribution along with the employer to correcting some 
of the ills that beset the industry. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCarruy. Thank you, Mr. Hartnett. 

The committee will stand adjourned until 2:15. 

The first witness scheduled for this afternoon will be Mr. Robert 
Burns, of the employment and community relations of General Elec- 
tric. 

(Whereupoin, at 12:50 p.m., the hearing was adjourned to resume 
at 2:15 p.m., the same dea. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Chairman McCartnuy. The hearing will be in order. The first 
witness scheduled is Mr. Robert A. Burns. 
Mr. Burns. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT A. BURNS, MANAGER OF EMPLOYEE AND 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS, GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., LYNN AND 
EVERETT, MASS. 


Chairman McCartny. I understand you would like to have the 
written statement submitted for the record, _ ; 

Mr. Burns. That is right. And I am going to summarize it very 
briefly. 

Senator McCartuy. Very well. 

(The statement follows :) 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF ROBERT A. BURNS, GENERAL ELEcrRIC Co., LYNN, Mass. 


I am Robert A. Burns, manager of employee and community relations for the 
General Electric Co. in Lynn. My remarks have been designed to meet your 
request that they be kept brief. However, I would like to submit to this com- 
mittee this detailed statement of my remarks. 

To put this discussion in proper perspective, it might be helpful if we have 
some understanding of the size and scope of the General Electric Co. and its 
operations. At the end of 1958, General Electric was operating 166 plants in 
131 communities in 29 States. The company manufactures numerous prod- 
ucts—from toasters and turbines to industrial diamonds, nuclear reactors, and 
propulsion equipment for atomic submarines. 

The products we make serve worldwide markets. The size and type of tur- 
bines we manufacture here is an example of this. As a result, many of our 
business decisions and policies oftentimes reflect competitive conditions and 
situations that exist in these markets. 

Briefly, here is what we have been doing to keep our facilities competitively 
effective and, as a result, help bolster and stabilize employment levels. 

Since the war, General Electric nationwide has spent more than a quarter 
billion dollars on research facilities. As a percent of sales, our annual operat- 
ing expenditures for research and development are well over three times the 
average for all industry. As a result, more than one-third of approximately 
240,000 General Electric employees today are now producing new products 
not made before World War II. What has this meant locally? Simply this: 
Many General Electric people are now working on products that did not exist 
previously—aircraft and missile products, as examples. 

As another way of remaining competitive, General Electric has invested 
$1.5 billion in new and modernized facilities throughout the country since 
World War II—or at the average rate of $204 per minute. 

Significant to you should be this fact: Since the war, General Electric has 
invested more money in plant facilities at the older plant locations in the indus- 
trial Northeast—Lynn and Pittsfield, for example—than the company has put 
in all new plants established during the same period. 

Locally, for instance, we have invested more than $40 million of shareowners’ 
money over the past 5 years to make our Lynn and Everett plants more efficient. 
In Pittsfield, another $47 million is being reinvested for the same reasons. 

I cite these facts to show that, far from dismantling our productive poten- 
tial at the older plant locations, we have been building it up at a substantial 
rate to try to keep our plants ahead of the new and growing threats of com- 
petition, both domestic and foreign. 

As a result, there are jobs here and in Massachusetts that otherwise would 
not be available had these investments not been made. 

These facts make it clear, I am sure, that just as we have a big stake in 
Massachusetts and in Lynn, they have a big stake in us. And not only in us 
but in the other businesses—large and small—that bring in fresh payroll dollars 
and insure jobs for the State and its communities. 

Let’s consider the all-important subject of jobs, specifically the employment 
of our local businesses at the Lynn and Everett plants. Because we are closely 
identified with the Greater Lynn economy and its future, I am sure you are 
interested in this information. To make it easier to follow this portion of my 
presentation, I have prepared several charts which you will find attached to 
the detailed statement given you. 

You will notice that the average annual employment in the Lynn and Everett 
plants in the period 1937 through 1939 was 8,000. We soared to a World 
War II peak of 31,000. 

In the postwar. period, 1946 through 1950, we reached an average employ- 
men of 20,000. 

Employment during the Korean conflict rose to almost 25,000, then dipped to 
19,000 by 1956. In 1956, we completed the relocation of the rectifier, lighting, 
and motor departments. It might help if we stopped for a moment to review 
the reasons for these moveouts. The chief reason stemmed from our belief 
that both the departments which moved and those that remained needed more 
room to grow. If we didn’t do this, we then ran the risk of having not only 
the departments that moved but also the ones that remained lose substantial 
business and employment. This probably would have resulted in an economic 
impact on the community more adverse than what it has experienced from 
dips in employment in existing departments. 
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For a minute, let’s review the meaning of decentralization. 

We delegate very broad powers to division and department managers who 
in turn delegate authority reporting to them. This, in essence, is what is meant 
by decentralization. It means decentralization of decisionmaking authority. 
This has nothing to do with relocation of plants as some people have been led 
to believe. 

It is true, however, that as particular departments acquire increased autonomy 
and grow more self-contained, the reasons for keeping them in close proximity 
to one another become less controlling. 

Decentralization has many advantages in terms of increased flexibility to 
meet changing competitive conditions, greater sensitivity to specific markets, 
greater assurance that decisions will be made at the place where needed skills 
and informations can best be bronght together. 

In 1957, our average employment again reached 20,000 for the four depart- 
ments which are currently here, including the Everett aircraft and foundry 
operations. 

Our current employment is about 16,000. Although our present employment 
levels are down, the Lynn location continues to be the second larger General 
Electric installation. This was our stated objective at the time we announced 
our plant relocation and modernization program. 

Any unemployment is a serious matter, but any decline here must be viewed 
against the number of new jobs that have been created and maintained here since 
World War II. For example, since 1939, total manufacturing employment in 
Massachusetts has increased slightly more than 21 percent. In the same period, 
General Electric employment in the Lynn and Everett areas has doubled. This 
is to say, General Electric in the Lynn and Everett locations has created new 
jobs almost five times as fast, percentagewise, as Massachusetts manufacturing 
as a whole. 

And these are not only more jobs, but better jobs. 

Annual compensation for the average General Electric employee has mounted 
more than threefold during the past 20 years. In 1958, the average General 
Electric employee received $6,568, including the company cost of employee 
benefits. 

This increased employment has been maintained despite the capital goods 
recession of 1957-58, department moveouts, and marked shifts in military tech- 
nology and defense planning—from piloted to pilotless aircraft and from surface 
supercarriers to nuclear submarines as examples. 

While our Lynn and Everett operations have been hurt as a result of changes 
in defense requirements, one of our Massachusetts plant communities has 
profited. For example, total employment in Pittsfield dipped from a high of 
11,024 on January 1, 1957, to a low of 8,570 in June of 1958. This drop was 
due chiefly to the effect of the durable goods recession in our heavy apparatus 
businesses there. As of last week, total employment in Pittsfield had returned 
to 10,287. This increase was chiefly the result of the creation of more than 
2,500 people in a defense-oriented department working on special guidance sys- 
tems and related equipment for the Nation’s missile programs. 

To a large degree, some of the departments here have been able to adjust 
to this shift in military emphasis. Nevertheless, the challenges of increased 
competition and the announced cutbacks in defense spending for 1960 for special 
military projects in which several of our departments are involved continue as 
a threat to their ability to provide regular employment. 

We do not expect any significant changes, however, up or down this year. 
Looking beyond 1960, we are optimistic about the future. This optimism is 
based, however, on the presumption that Lynn and Massachusetts will earn 
their share of the vast economic expansion predicted for the U.S. economy in 
the 1960's. 

It might be appropriate at this time to review the overall condition of Lynn’s 
unemployment situation. The U.S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security has established eight major labor market areas in Massachusetts— 
Boston, Brockton, Fall River, Lawrence, Lowell, New Bedford, Springfield- 
Holyoke, and Worcester. Lynn is a part of the Metropolitan Boston area. 

Massachusetts has an unemployment figure of 4.4 percent. The national 
figure is 5.5 percent. 

Statistics compiled by this department indicate that unemployment in the 
Boston area, which takes in Lynn, had 3.3 percent of its total labor force unem- 
ployed. This is classified as “slight surplus.” So, according to our best informa- 
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tion, Massachusetts is doing better than the Nation. And Boston, including Lynn, 
is still better, employmentwise, at only 3.3 percent unemployed. 

I recognize that this is all statistical, and it doesn’t help minimize one iota 
the emotional experience and financial problem of a man or woman out of a job. 

There is heartening evidence, however, that Lynn has recognized its problems 
and is trying to do something about eliminating them entirely or minimizing 
them so that they don’t stand as serious roadblocks to the city’s economic 
progress and prosperity. Last year, for example, the city council adopted a 
one-way traffic pattern in the downtown area which should help considerably in 
easing the flow of traffic through the city’s main arteries and improve the city’s 
position as a retail trade center. 

Several months ago, Lynn’s Industrial Development Commission invited Gen- 
eral Electric officials to meet with its members to review what could be done 
to attract new industry to Lynn. It also wanted to listen to any problems in 
which they could be of assistance toward assuring the continued growth of 
General Electric operations here so as to create more jobs. Further hope was 
evident in Mayor Costin’s inaugural address of last week in which he outlined 
a program of positive action for bolstering Lynn’s economy. 

The factor—combined with many others—indicate that Lynn is at least try- 
ing to solve some of its more pressing problems. And—as the city’s major 
employer—we pledge our continuing full support to all constructive measures 
or proposals designed to put Lynn in a better position to share in the economic 
growth predicted for the U.S. economy in the years immediately ahead. 

Because Lynn’s unemployment situation isn’t as serious compared to other 
labor areas in the State and because there is evidence that Lynn has potential 
for solving its own problems, we assume that the objective of this committee is 
to study also employment conditions in the whole State of Massachusetts. 

I would like to devote the remainder of my comments on this subject. I am 
sure that there are representatives from various State government agencies 
and the Governor’s office who will discuss with you the Commonwealth’s un- 
employment problems, so I will not attempt to do this. 

The following facts will help give you some understanding of the size of our 
operations in Massachusetts and justify the company’s real concern for and 
stake in the State’s economic progress and prosperity : 

Seventeen of the twenty-nine General Electric plants in New England are in 
Massachusetts. 

These Massachusetts plants employ some 30,000 people. Nearly 86 percent 
of this total employment is concentrated in two major plant locations—Lynn 
and Everett employing some 16,000 people, and Pittsfield with a working force 
of more than 10,000 employees. 

Our annual payroll is about $190 million. 

We have 43,000 shareowners who live here. Their investment in the company 
totals nearly 11 million shares which—in 1958—resulted in payment of $25 
million in dividends. 

Like everyone else, our income and property is taxed. In 1958 we paid about 
$6 million in State taxes alone, including unemployment compensation costs. 

We make about $50 million in purchases annually from other businesses in 
the State. 

We have been a part of the Massachusetts economy for over 75 years, and we 
would like to stay. 

Some of our citizens perhaps wonder why industry in Massachusetts—includ- 
ing General Electric—speaks up on some of the problems of State government, 
such as State and local taxes, abuses in the administration of workmen’s com- 
pensation law, weaknesses in the unemployment compensation law, govern- 
mental inefficiency, and increasing State cost and indebtedness. 

It is not that we wish to avoid our responsibility to provide our share of 
the funds for necessary government. General Electric, as one employer, believes 
that when we associate ourselves with a particular State or community, we 
should bear our full share of its operating expenses. This is a fundamental 
obligation that goes with the operation of any business. 

We believe, for example, in progressive social legislation providing it is com- 

titive. 

a year, we supported legislation calling for increases in maximum weekly 
benefits both in unemployment and workmen’s compensation, providing certain 
changes were made to plug up loopholes and strengthen weaknesses in the exist- 
ing laws. Certain inequities in these laws—the result of piecemeal legislation 
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over the years designed to favor special interests—have distorted the original 
intent of these socially necessary systems. 

General Electric alone has not been concerned about the State’s economic 
progress and prosperity. This concern has become widespread. Let me cite 
a few examples. 

For some time now, other industries—large and small—have been urging 
procedures looking toward solution of some of the State’s more acute problems. 
They include such firms as Raytheon, the State’s largest employer, Bethlehem 
Steel, U.S. Envelope, Monsanto, Sylvania, Crocker Burbank, CBS Electronics, 
Western Electric, Texon, and the Draper Corp. among many others. 

Business and trade associations—such as the Associated Industries of Mas- 
sachusetts, the Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce, and the Massachusetts 
Taxpayers Federation—have also been involved to a considerable degree in 
this constructive movement to help solve some of the Commonwealth’s more 
pressing problems. 

Recently, a State legislative committee—somewhat similar to yours—toured 
the length and breadth of the Commonwealth seeking opinions from repre- 
sentatives of labor, government, industry, and other groups on what can and 
should be done to solve some of the Commonwealth’s problems, both imme- 
diate and long range. 

General Electric has cooperated with this committee, and a preliminary re- 
port of its findings has been submitted to you. 

Perhaps, one of the most significant measures of the degree of concern about 
the State’s economic conditions and problems was Gov. Foster Furcolo’s mes- 
sage to the legislature last week. He devoted a considerable portion of his 
entire message to these subjects. 

He also made several significant recommendations, long advocated by Massa- 
chusetts employers, which could help strengthen the Commonwealth’s economic 
foundation, if enacted. 

As one industrial employer in this industry-conscious State, our concern isn’t 
so much where we now stand as it is over the trend in Massachusetts. While 
we can take pride in our present laurels, we cannot neglect the future because 
evidence exists that the Commonwealth faces major challenges and problems in 
the decade ahead. 

None of us at General Electric pretend to know the answers to all the prob- 
lems that Massachusetts and its communities face. 

We believe important, however, that they constantly keep in mind this one 
all-important economic fact: Responsible new employers won’t enter a State 
or community unless the political and industrial climate there is right. If a 
prospective employer has confidence in the State’s future, he’ll back that con- 
fidence with dollars. This is what makes jobs. No amount of drum beating, 
flag waving, or sweeping the dirt under the rug will do it. 

The most strenuous efforts to attract new business will fall short of its goal 
unless a State or community—its officials and its citizens—create and maintain 
conditions faborable to profiitable growth. Providing jobs, payrolls, and taxes 
expected of any business in the particular community it does business is a huge 
and heavy responsibility. It becomes even more difficult when the attitudes and 
actions of the State governmert—legislative and executive—deter, rather than 
help, a business’ ability to create new jobs. 

Massachusetts has some serious problems. They are not insurmountable, how- 
ever. Nor can they be solved overnight, because some of them—like finances, gov- 
ernment management, taxes, and mass transportation—have been 20 or more 
years in the making. 

We believe that within this community and State there lies a potential for eco- 
nomic growth equal to any other community or State in the Nation. 

We think that solution to some of the existing problems lies in teamwork— 
between community leadership, business, labor, and State government officials 
concerned with these problems. If they are attacked on the broadest possible 
front with a sleeves-rolled-up determination that they will be solved, then there 
is no limit to the State’s future economic progress and prosperity. 

And—as the State’s second largest industrial employer—we pledge again our 
professional business management knowledge, experience, and manpower in sup- 
port of any constructive movement, proposal, or plan designed to promote Massa- 
chusetts economic growth in the decade of opportunity that lies ahead. 
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Mr. Burns. My name is Robert A. Burns, manager of employee and 
community relations at the General Electric Co. plants in Lynn and 


Everett, Mass. I would like to read a summary of a more detailed 
statement which we submit to your committee. 

Seventeen of our 29 General Electric plants in New England are in 
Massachusetts. The Massachusetts plants employ 30,000 people, with 
the two largest locations being here and Pittsfield. Our annual State 
payroll is $190 million. We have 43,000 shareowners who live here, 
who in 1958 were paid $25 million in dividends. In 1958, we paid 
$6 million in State taxes, as well as substantial property taxes in all 
of our plant communities. We purchase about $50 million of mate- 
rials from other businesses in the State each year. We have been a 
part of the Massachusetts economy for more than 75 years—and we 
definitely plan to remain a strong economic force in this State. 


INVESTMENT SINCE WORLD WAR II 


To bear that out, it should be significant that since World War II, 
General Electric has invested more new money in plant facilities at 
its old plant locations in the industrial northeast—Lynn and Pitts- 
field, for example—than in all new plants established during the same 
period. Since 1954, we have invested more than $40 million in our 
Lynn and Everett plants. In Pittsfield, we are currently investing 
some $47 million. I mention this as an indication of the fact that far 
from dismantling our productive potential, we have been building it 
up at a substantial rate to try to keep ahead of new and growing 
threats of competition, both domestic and foreign. 
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I know that you are specifically interested in our employment situa- 
tion at Lynn and Everett; consequently, in order to simplify the 
statistics, we have prepared a chart, and that is attached to the written 
material which has been submitted. 

You will note that in the period of 1937 through 1939, our average 
employment was about 8,000. From there, we soared to a World War 
II peak of 31,000. In the postwar period 1946 through 1950, we 
reached an average employment of 20,000. During the Korean con- 
flict, our employment rose to almost 25,000. Following that, it drop- 
ped to 19,000 in 1956. You will notice that there is a chart of the 
industrial employment history of Massachusetts attached also, and 
you will notice the very close pattern of our employment with that of 
the State during those same periods. 

During 1956, we completed a series of department changes which 
involved moving some businesses out to other locations in order to 
make room for the expected growth of the four major operations 
which remain here. In 1957, these four departments—instrument, 
small aircraft engine, aircraft accessory turbine and steam turbine, 
generator and gear—demonstrated that they could require 20,000 
employment in a normal peacetime period. 


REASONS FOR DECLINE IN EMPLOYMENT 


Our current employment is about 16,000. The reasons for the de- 
cline fall largely in two areas: First, the recession which began in 
1957 and which has had a continuing impact on our commercial busi- 
nesses, especially those which have long manufacturing cycles, such as 
turbines, generators and gears. Second, the Armed Forces’ changing 
emphasis from piloted aircraft to missiles and rockets has severel) 
lessened the requirements on our aircraft departments. 

It is interesting to note, however, that although Lynn and Everett 
have suffered from this change of emphasis, our Pittsfield plant, 
which has a business manufacturing special guidance systems and re- 
lated equipment, has gained some 2,500 employees on that aspect of 
defense work. 

We do not expect any spectacular changes in 1960, either up or 
down. Looking beyond 1960, we see a gradual growth. This op- 
timism is, of course, based on the presumption that the communities 
and State within which we operate will establish a job building atmos- 
phere which can take advantage of what is expected to a booming and 
a prosperous decade—the 1960’s. 

Any unemployment caused by our business operations is a very seri- 
ous matter to us, especially unemployment which cannot be absorbed 
in other area industries. Fortunately, the nearby electronics indus- 
tries have absorbed many of our former employees. I must reempha- 
size, however, that the General Electric operations in Lynn and 
Everett are now twice their levels of 20 years ago—double—while the 
total manufacturing employment in the State as a whole increased 
only 21 percent during the same period. 

Back in the early fifties, we stated it was our intent to have Lynn 
retain its position as the second largest General Electric installation. 
Even then, there were those who were advertising that we were trying 
to make a ghost town of Lynn. It is interesting to note that we are 
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still—and expect to remain—the second largest General Electric plant 
city. 
RATES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


The Massachusetts Division of Employment Security has estab- 
lished eight major labor areas in Massachusetts for which employment 
and unemployment are computed. These are Boston, Brockton, Fall 
River, Lawrence, Lowell, New Bedford, Springfield, and Worcester. 
Lynn is a part of the Greater Boston area because of its proximity. 

Massachusetts has an unemployment figure of 4.4 percent. The 
national figure is 5.5 percent. 

In December 1959, the division figures indicated that the Boston 
area, including Lynn, had 3.3 percent of its total labor force unem- 
ployed. This is classified as “slight surplus.” 

So, according to our best information, Massachusetts, at 4.4 per- 
cent is doing better than the Nation at 5.5 percent. And Boston, in- 
cluding Lynn, is still better—employmentwise—at only 3.3 percent 
unemployed. 

This area is to be commended for having attained a level of em- 
ployment which is ranked as only “slight surplus” in unemployment, 
considering that it has gone through similar upheavals in industrial 
employment base as have its counterpart cities in other parts of the 
State; namely, Fall River, Lawrence, Lowell, Springfield, and New 
Bedford. I refer to the major exodus of the textile and shoe industry 
over the past many years. 


NEED FOR DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRIAL BASE 


Lynn has recognized its need for a more diversified industrial base 
and the city government has been considering and taking action on 
ways and means of even further improving its situation. 

These old industrial cities have serious built-in problems, such as 
old plant, limited parking facilities, and serious traflic congestion— 
all matters which are seriously considered by industrialists looking 
for new sites. But Lynn is working on these problems, and we take 
pride in restating our pledge of making available assistance wherever 
we can help this city to diversify and strengthen its industrial base. 

In connection with the fluctuations in our employment, I would like 
to make several concluding observations to this committee. The Lynn 
plants, like many other General Electric operations in the Northeast, 
are producers of heavy capital goods. We have the skills, the tech- 
nical know-how, and the facilities built up here that are vital to the 
Nation’s economy and its defense. Twice in the past two decades we 
have been called upon by our country to strain our facilities and our 
people to their utmost in wartime. In each case, we feel that they 
have willingly responded and made notable contributions to the de- 
fense of our Nation. 

In each case, as the emergency ended, our employment and produc- 
tion levels have receded, posing some very specific and distinct prob- 
lems for the management and the people of these plants and these 
communities. We must keep our facilities up to date and available 
should other national emergencies arise. At the same time, we have 
very clear obligations to the community in which we operate and to 
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our employees. We have tried to strike a balance between defense and 
commercial work here. The post-Korean conflict period, as I have 
already indicated, has been severely complicated by the recession of 
1957-58 and shifts in military emphasis. Despite this, we have con- 
tinued to pour money into these plants to modernize and make them 
competitive. We are continuing to do so. But peacetime operations 
should be compared with peacetime operations. We have doubled our 
peacetime employment levels in the past 20 years. We look for fur- 
ther normal growth. 

I must confess that I can offer no pat solution to this committee as 
to how postwar adjustments in major defense plants ¢an be com- 
pletely eliminated. I also do not have the answer as to what can be 
done during periods of national recession when there just is not enough 
business available. I must emphasize, though, that we are critically 
aware of these problems, and they heavily influence business deci- 
sions made here. 

I wish to emphasize as strongly as I can that any organizational 
and production changes we have made have taken place only after 
serious consideration and much deliberation on our part. We view 
ourselves as bearing heavy multiple responsibility to the Nation, the 
community, and or employees. 

I might add that our problems are complicated by our geographical 
location in the old industrial Northeast. In this connection, I should 
point out to you that we are taking a positive and constructive atti- 
tude. We know that this State, for example, poses many difficulties 
for a large nationally oriented manufacturer. We have made a num- 
ber of proposals and suggestions for meeting these problems. While 
progress is slow, we do not view these problems as insurmountable. 

As an international business organization, we look forward to the 
decade of the sixties with great optimism. The only limits upon our 
growth are those imposed by our own abilities, and the willingness of 
our employees, the communities where we are located, and our State 
and Federal Governments to work toward these same objectives. 

Chairman McCarruy. Thank you, Mr. Burns. 


FOREIGN COMPETITION 


I have just one or two questions. Has your company or your indus- 
try suffered particularly from foreign competition ? 

Mr. Burns. Foreign competition is beginning to threaten to be 
quite a problem in terms—as a percentage of our total growth, so far 
it is not; the major problem is the trend that we are concerned about. 

Chairman McCarrny. Does the company anticipate that? Do you 
have oversea branches ? 

Mr. Burns. We are a worldwide organization; we have an Interna- 
tional General Electric Co.; we have plants in foreign countries 
largely devoted to manufacturing for those countries. 

Chairman McCarruy. Do you ship any products or parts of prod- 
ucts into this country from your oversea plants? 

Mr. Burns. Into this country? 

Chairman McCarrny. Yes. 

Mr. Burns. Very little. 

Chairman McCarrny. But this is not true of all companies in the 
electronics field ? 
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Mr. Burns. No. I believe that some companies are stating that 
they - setting up foreign plants to make parts for import for final 
assembly. 

Chairman McCarruy. Do you have any suggestions as to what we 
might do by way of anticipating problems which might arise from 
that practice ? 

INDUSTRY MUST BE MORE COMPETITIVE 


Mr. Burns. Well, the economy of the United States, which is a very 
high one in terms of both income and costs for the people involved, 
is going to be increasingly threatened, as the countries which suffered 
pretty heavily in World War II have gradually come out of that 
situation, and they are taking care of their own needs largely, and now 
they are exporting pretty heavily. It is a difficult question to answer 
that you pose, for the simple reason that the General Electric Co. is a 
worldwide company. We are as interested in exporting as we are in 
selling in this country. And we are exporting more and more, and 
we are competing with the foreigners in foreign countries. Conse- 
quently, that kind of a balance cannot be upset. We aren’t advocat- 
ing high tariffs for this kind of thing. The answer has got to be, as 
we see it, that the United States, especially U.S. industry, in order 
to retain the standards of living which have to be retained and which 
we don’t propose be reduced, has got to set itself up to be far more 
competitive than it is today. And the indications are that everybody 
involved recognizes this, and people are becoming more competitive 
as they become aware Of this situation. 

Chairman McCarruy. In your written statement you stated you 
believe in progressive social legislation provided it is competitive, 
and I understand what you mean. You would have us apply this 
standard, as far as we can, to foreign competition as well as to com- 
petition within the United States. In the area of social legislation, 
certain States, for example, have programs which are deficient, or at 
least they don’t achieve or establish the same standards as do those 
of other States. Should this be a matter of concern to the National 
Legislature ? 

Mr. Burns. You are talking in terms of social benefits such as un- 
employment compensation, and so forth ? 

Chairman McCarruy. Yes. Unemployment compensation would 
be an example, old age assistance programs, and so on. 

Mr. Burns. I think my answer to that is that anything which hap- 
pens in any part of this country has a cumulative effect across the 
entire country. It has been our experience that each State gradually 
finds its own proper level. 

Chairman McCarrny. It is not just a question between Northern 
States and Southern States. We were given testimony in Louisiana, 
for example, that their welfare program was superior to the program 
in Texas, they said, and therefore it was more costly. They said that 
this constituted grounds for unfair competition between Louisiana 
and Texas, and they recommended that we do something about na- 
tional standards. 

Mr. Burns. I am sure the Texas level of social benefits, if not 
peiper at this time, will be brought through State action to the proper 
evel. 


47557—60— pt. 923 
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I am glad you mentioned this North versus South thing, because 
some of the discussion this morning would indicate that the Civil 
War is about to be fought all over again. 


MASSACHUSETTS WAGE RATES ARE HIGHLY COMPETITIVE 


You might be interested to know that we could, in terms of wage 
rates and community cooperation, we could pick this plant up and 
move it to 10 miles west of Route 28, where the wage rates are sub- 
stantially lower than in Lynn. And as far as the wage rates in Lynn 
not being competitive, many of the Southern and Western States 
are paying higher rates than Lynn. Contrary to the general belief, 
Massachusetts wage rates are highly competitive. 

Chairman McCarruy. The Constitution provides that there should 
be no barriers to interstate commerce, at least in the way of tarifis. 
I have been increasingly concerned about indirect barriers to trade 
and commerce in the United States. Perhaps it is not so clearly evi- 
dent in the field of products as it is in the exchange of agricultural 
commodities. There are health standards established in some cases 
which are arbitrary and unreasonable, and in other cases inspection 
regulations and so on. These do establish clear barriers to free com- 
merce within the United States itself. And the same is true in some 
measure in industry, either directly or indirectly. 

Mr. Burns. I don’t know of any artificial barriers that have been 
established. 

Chairman McCarruy. Not the same kind as the standards of in- 
spection but I know that there are some. 

Mr. Burns. We in Massachusetts are in trouble if we buy liquor 
or cigarettes in New Hampshire, if you want to call that a barrier. 


SUPPLEMENTARY FEDERAL PROGRAM 


Chairman McCarruy. Just one other point. In your oral state- 
ment you note that you don’t have all the answers. This is true of all 
of us, of course. In connection with the effect of national recessions 
on unemployment and on the overall slowdown of economic activity, 
we passed in the last Congress an emergency unemployment compen- 
sation program. The justification was that the recession was national 
in character, and that you could not really hold individual States or 
communities or even industries responsible or call upon them to bear 
the whole cost of the unemployment which resulted from the reces- 
sion. I think the trend is clear that in the period since World War 
II as I stated this morning, that after each recession, even though 
the volume of business increases and the gross national product in- 
creases, there seems to be an increasing residual of unemployment. 
The burden of carrying this unemployment and of making adjust- 
ments seems to be one that should be spread over a broader social base. 
because you can’t say that one industry is responsible or one State 
is responsible. Do you agree that this may argue for the need of a 
supplemental Federal program which might take up, say, the burden 
after 36 weeks? The number of weeks which the program subject 
to the State law should extend is a matter of some debate and some 
dispute. But if we accept these trends and as we acknowledge that 
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the economy of the country is becoming increasingly interdependent, 
the problem of assessing responsibility for unemployment becomes 
increasingly difficult. The current practice of saying, “We will take 
the record of this particular industry and base our unemployment 
tax right on that experience,” is somewhat less reliable now than it 
was, say, in the period before World War II. Is not this true? 

Mr. Burns. Well, my only comment to that is that Massachusetts, 
where the State legislatures are responsive to the wishes of the people, 
extended its unemployed benefits to 39 weeks, and since then has 
had further legislation which now sets it up at 39 weeks. I am sure 
that the southern legislators and the western legislators and any other 
legislators are equally responsible to the needs of their people. And 
the State people can best identify what is the right thing for their 
States. To the extent that patents are established, everybody pays 
attention to them, considers them, and adopts them or not. But I 
think that having Federal legislation which tends to raise costs is doing 
nothing but putting patches on patches, and this is the thing that is 
going to cause us trouble as far as the world market is concerned. 

Chairman McCarrny. There may be some inconsistencies on that 
point. I know that every time we have the legislation to establish fair 
labor standards, some of the spokesmen have said from the South, 
“Well, the cost of living is lower in the South, and we have special 
conditions there, and as the result we shouldn’t have the same mini- 
mum wage applied.” But I have never yet seen a southerner get up 
when we were considering a bill to raise the pay of postmasters or 
rural mail carriers and say, “Down our way the rural mail carriers 
don’t have the same standard of living and they don’t need that much 
money.’ 

Mr. Burns. These are the kind of inconsistencies in the wage area 
which plague us here. I understand what you mean. 

Chairman McCarrny. I think we ought to keep our guard up a 
little bit and not be taken in by some of the points made as to local 
distinctions. 

The next scheduled witness is Mr. Michael Schoonjans, director, 
Biddeford-Saco, Maine, joint board, TWA-AFL-CIO. 


STATEMENT OF MICHAEL SCHOONJANS, INTERNATIONAL REPRE- 
SENTATIVE, TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, AND JOINT 
BOARD MANAGER OF THE BIDDEFORD-SACO, MAINE. JOINT 
BOARD 


Mr. Scuoonsans. Mr. Chairman, my name is Michael Schoonjans. 
international representative of the Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica, and joint board manager of the Biddeford-Saco, Maine, joint 
board. All of this material before me I am willing to give to the 
committee providing they are willing to send it back to me. This 
only goes to show you that this is not my first appearance before such 
committees, because the conditions in the Biddeford-Saco area have 
been going on for a long, long time. However, hope springs eternal 
in the breast of the human being, and we are willing to make another 
appearance, hoping that something may come out of this hearing. 
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Chairman McCarrny. I will say to the witness that I have not 
taken testimony on this particular problem more than two or three 
times in regular congressional committees, and that I took my assign- 
ment to this special committee wtih some reluctance, too; and I am 
as hopeful as you are that some good may come out of it. 

Mr. Scuoonsans. Thank you very much. 

Senator, my presentation today concerns principally the Biddeford- 
Saco-Old Orchard Beach, Maine, area. 


APPEAL FOR GOVERNMENTAL ASSISTANCE 


The working men and women in this area of Maine, whom I have 
the privilege to represent, are suffering. But they are today, and 
have been for years, actively and untiringly trying to help them- 
selves. We appeal for governmental assistance. Meanwhile, we are 
doing everything possible to alleviate the continued chronic unem- 
ployment situation in this part of Maine. 

Over these years, since our economic decline began, thousands of 
words have been written and presented at various hearings before 
State and Federal Government committees. Up to this day, all we 
have received in return is more words but no action. I have copies 
with me here of some of our communications and testimony. The 
entire package of all our communications and testimony would be 
too bulky to go through at this hearing; suffice it to say that I have 
most of the pertinent material with me and I will be very happy to 
leave this with the committee for their consideration. 

Chairman McCartny. Thank you. 

Mr. Scuoonsans. The Biddeford-Saco-Old Orchard Beach area 
has been a serious and chronic unemployment area for many, many 
years and now it’s at its lowest point. 


DECLINE FOR PAYROLL 


Payroll figures for December 7, 1956, were $489,303.22; for De- 
cember 6, 1957, the payroll figures were $325,558.41, and for Decem- 
ber 26, 1958, they were $164,099.82. Please note that the weekly 
payroll has dropped from a high of over $489,303.22 per week in 1956 
to $164,099.82 on week ending December 26, 1958; a loss of over a 
quarter of a million dollars per week. However, with the acquisi- 
tion of two small new industries and an increase in wages at the 
Pepperell mill in April 1959, the weekly payroll for December 1959 
will be somewhat over the above-mentioned figure. 

While the rest of the Nation is reported in the press to be enjoy- 
ing a rapid recovery from the recent nationwide recession, the unem- 
ployed worker in the State of Maine is worse off than he ever was. Un- 
employment during the period from June 1956 until the present time, 
in the Biddeford-Saco-Old Orchard Beach area, has risen tremen- 
dously. The number of jobs available in the Biddeford-Saco-Old 
Orchard Beach area is at its lowest point. 
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LOSS OF 60 PERCENT OF JOBS 


In June 1956, the eight largest employers in Biddeford and Saco 
employed 7,025 people. In June 1957, one firm had left the area and 
the seven remaining employed 5,431 people, a loss of 1,594 jobs in 1 
year and one shoe manufacturing firm. 

By June of 1958, we had lost the Bates Mill, leaving six larger firms 
employing 3,677 people. <A loss of 1,754 jobs between June 1957 and 
June 1958, and a loss of 3,348 jobs between June 1956 and June 1958 
plus the loss of a shoe manufacturing firm, a cotton textile mill and 
cutbacks in all other industries as well as retail and wholesale trade. 

During this period, Saco-Lowell started moving their textile 
machinery manufacturing to the South and the move was completed 
by 1959 so in June 1959 these same six firms employed 2,575 people, 
which meant a loss of 4,268 jobs in the two cities. We lost more jobs 
than we retained over a 3-year period. In fact, we lost 60 percent of 
the jobs we had in 1956. 

Saxe Glassman Shoe Co. laid off 262 people in January and Feb- 
ruary 1957 when they closed. Bates Manufacturing Co. started laying 
off in February 1957 and by the end of that year had completely closed 
with the result that 1,451 additional workers were laid off. These 
1,713 people drew all the unemployment benefits they were entitled to 
by October 1958 and as Maine voted not to go along with the extended 
benefit program there was no more money for these people nor would 
they have any credits in the new benefit year. 

As of January 5, 1960, 673 have drawn all their benefits for the 
present benefit year and most of these are Saco-Lowell people who will 
have no further benefits when the new benefit year starts on April 
1, 1960. 

At present, there are 2,576 active applications of people seeking 
work on file at the Biddeford office of the Maine Employment Security 
Commission. Of this total about 1,000 are drawing unemployment 
benefits. The rest have none. Incidentally, the total amount of funds 
available in the State reserves for unemployment benefits at the end 
of December 1958 was $35,207,704.83. 

In June 1948, 11,358 people were employed in the Biddeford-Saco 
area. In June 1956, 7,025 people were employed and in June 1959 there 
2,757 people employed; a loss from June 1948 to June of 1956 of 4,333 
and from June 1956 to June 1959 a further loss of 4,268 for a total 
8,601 liquidated jobs. 


30 PERCENT OF LABOR FORCE UNEMPLOYED 


The picture in this immediate area is much worse than Department 
of Labor reports show because they combine the Sanford area with 
the Biddeford area. There is no unemployment problem in Sanford 
but it cuts down the percentage for the whole area by adding San- 
ford but does not give a true picture of the Biddeford-Saco area 
Where we actually have over 30 percent of our labor force unemployed. 
This figure does not include the small army of workers and families 
who have been forced to move to other parts of the Nation as a direct 
result. of the prolonged depression. A census taken—both Catholics 
and Protestants—shows that 595 affiliated families had, up to Febru- 
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ary 1959, been forced to seek employment elsewhere. These figures 
must now be considerably higher since we do not have the last report 
on the census taken by the clergies. When you consider that the 
average family consists of four, this means that 2,380 people have 
moved out of the area up to and including April 1959. These are, 
for the most part, the younger, highly skilled workers who only wait 
for the day when this area will be the industrial area it once was 
and will be again greater than ever before to return to the State 
of Maine. 

There are presently, in the city of Biddeford, 3,712 persons eligible 
for general and surplus food relief. In 1956, there were 421 persons 
on general and surplus relief in this city. In the city of Saco, for 
the month of December, the number of persons on general and surplus 
food relief was 1,439. In the town of Old Orchard, a very small 
community, the number of people on general and surplus food relief 
is approximately 600. 

We have been trying to get an increase in the variety of surplus 
food for these unfortunate people but we have not succeeded. In 
fact, one day the welfare departments received a notice stating that 
the present allotment per person would be increased and then the 
very same welfare department heads were told shortly afterwards 
that the cheese allocation would be eliminated. 

T want to talk for a minute now about what I feel is a ray of light 
in the gloomy situation confronting us in our area. This is the 
determined effort everyone concerned is making to find a way to re- 
place the liquidated jobs and I have with me a letter which I will 
present to the committee from the mayor of the city of Saco and some 
material on what all of the interested citizens are trying to do to 
alleviate our present critical unemployment condition. 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT BILL NEEDED 


My own union—and I am talking now about the local unions in the 
area today—has contributed $1,500 to this cause. This proves that 
we are willing to help ourselves but if the area redevelopment bill, 
S. 722, as proposed by Senator Douglas, of Illinois, were adopted by 
both branches of Congress and signed into law by the President of 
the United States, it would hasten the day when the Biddeford-Saco- 
Old Orchard Beach area would again be the prosperous communities 
they once were. 

It is the opinion of many of our unemployed workers that our 
present administration in Washington is more concerned with the 
economic conditions of foreign countries than the economic conditions 
of some areas in the United States. 

It is quite difficult to explain to hungry unemployed workers, heads 
of families, the position that our own Government takes in helping 
to improve the economic conditions of foreign countries. While 
Maine workers are willing to have our Government help out the free 
nations of the world, they cannot understand our Federal Govern- 
ment last year—and that would be 1958—handing out another $130 
million to the dictator of Yugoslavia, Marshal Tito, to improve the 
economic climate of his country. This $130 million is in addition to the 
$1,600 million that has been given to this communistic dictator. 
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All our past efforts to bring the suffering of our unemployed 
American workers to the attention of our administration in Wash- 
ington seems to have fallen on deaf ears. It isn’t that we haven’t tried 
to help ourselves or that these workers haven’t made any sacrifices. 
The facts are that these workers have cooperated in the past and are 
contining to cooperate at present with industry. 


SACRIFICES BY WORKERS 


In the case of the liquidated Bates Manufacturing Co., York Divi- 
sion, the workers who were employed in this plant cooperated to the 
tune of $395,574.40 labor costs savings between collective bargain- 
ing agreements. At the Pepperell Manufacturing Co., a cotton mill 
employing 2,000 workers and still in operation, these workers with- 
out the benefit of modern machinery have increased their workloads 
to a back-breaking point. We are now saving this company $853,- 
199.36 in labor costs per year, All these sacrifices have been made 
without the benefit of technological improvements and has been 
through additional efforts on the part of the employees themselves. 
We ask, how much longer can they continue to sacrifice for the pitiful 
wages being paid. The Maine industrial straight time average hourly 
earnings are $1.67 per hour; the national straight time average hourly 
earnings are $2.22 an hour and the average straight time hourly earn- 
ings of the textile workers are only $1.51 per hour. 

With these low wages it takes a husband and wife, and sometimes 
grown children, to become wage earners so that the family may realize 
a little bit of our American standard of living. The husband workers 
for the food of his family and the wife works on the third shift in 


order to meet payments on a second-hand automobile, a television, a 
refrigerator, and in some cases a washing machine. I am merely 
bringing this out to you, honorable gentlemen of the committee, to 
show you that when these workers become unemployed they have 
very little or nothing to fall back on. 


LONG TIME CHRONIC UNEMPLOYMENT AREA 


The Biddleford-Saco-Old Orchard Beach area has been a chronic 
unemployment area for many, many years and while these people 
would appreciate any help given them by our Federal Government 
they are first proud people and want an opportunity to work rather 
than being given just a handout. 

Many of these families are broken up for weeks on end with many 
heads of families communting many miles from home to seek em- 
ployment. Some have been successful in other areas of our Nation, 
but many more have moved their entire families to other sections. 
There are many whose roots are deep and continue to commute to 
these distant places with the hope that some day they will have 
job opportunities in their own areas and will be able to live a normal 
American life with their families. The adoption of legislation to 
alleviate these pockets of unemployment would surely help to bring 
a better future for these unfortunate workers. 

Our working forces are highly skilled, conscientious workers and 
this can be proven because in the case of the Saco-Lowell shops, makers 
of the world’s best textile machinery and formerly the largest em- 
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ployer in our community, at one time employing over 5,000 workers, 
are now reduced to 600 workers. We hereby list sample of non- 
textile products manufactured by this company since World War 
II. And there are 24 items of this, and they might as well go in the 
record; with the permission of the Senator I will not read them. 

(The list of items referred to follows :) 

1. Magneto rotors for B-29 bombers. 

. Firing control units for 90-millimeter antiaircraft guns. 

. Ford universal carriers. 

. Parts for proximity fuses. 

. Rocket projectiles for planes. < 

. Twisters for rayon heavy-duty fibers used on bombers, trucks, etc. 

- M3 .50-caliber machineguns. 

. M1919A6 .30-caliber machinegun. 

. M37 .30-caliber machinegun. 

. Operating rod for Garand rifle. 

. Universal joint for Ford Motor Co. 

. Exhaust control valve for Ford Motor Co. 

. Rear axle shaft and differential gear cases (Ford). 

. Oil pumps for Ford Motor Co. 

. Miscellaneous service parts for Chrysler Corp. 

. Miscellaneous service parts for General Motors. 

. Drive shaft flanges for Ford Motor Co. 

. Eilliott addressing machines (2 models). 

. Can opener parts for Edlund Co. 

. Miscellaneous gears for Boston Gear Works. 

. Filter caps for Commercial Filter Co. 

. Miter gear and rail-raising brackets and miscellaneous parts for Bullard Co. 

. Automatic gear housing for Jones & Lamson Co. 

. Automotive muffler (18 basic models). 

Mr. Scuoonsans. The reputation of the Saco-Lowell shops in pro- 
ducing the M3 .50-caliber machinegun, the M1919A6 .30-caliber ma- 
chinegun, the M37 .30-caliber machinegun, the operating rod for 
Garand rifle is well known to the Ordnance Producement Department 
of our Federal Government. This company has the know-how, the 
ability, and the energy. We can supply the workers to produce and 
manufacture much of our defense requirements. This company has 
a modern plant located at Saco; a one-story building and presently 
using only 40 percent of the 282,000 square feet of manufacturing 
space. 

Any legislation to alleviate this serious condition before you would 
certainly be a great help to this chronically distressed area. We, the 
people of Biddeford-Saco-Old Orchard, are deeply grateful for the 
untiring efforts of Senator Douglas and his colleagues in pressing 
for this type of legislation. When the President of the United States 
vetoed the distressed area bill in the fall of 1958, the people in the 
Biddeford-Saco-Old Orchard Beach communities were stunned and 
shocked. However, hope springs eternal in the breast of the human 
being and we are now saying to ourselves that this year Congress 
will adopt legislation that will alleviate this serious condition and it 
is our hope that the President of the United States will sign it this 
time. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have some material here with me that I 
would like to leave with the committee showing what the industrial 
development committees are trying to do in order to alleviate the 
conditions. And this is people in all walks of life, this is not just 
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bankers, this is people who are actually earning about $50 a week who 
have contributed to this very cause. 
(The material referred to follows:) 


The Biddeford & Saco Development Corp. is an infant born of necessity. 

The Biddeford and Saco area since 1956 has seen a continuous decline in in- 
dustrial employment. First was the closing of the Bates Manufacturing Co., 
and, more recently, the relocation of Saco-Lowell Shops’ textile division to the 
South. 

While the people in Biddeford and Saco felt that we had a very fine industrial 
climate, we did not have all of the essential ingredients to rebuild local em- 
ployment. In spite of the fact that we had an excellent labor supply, sym- 
pathetic local governments and a strategic location in the State of Maine, there 
was not available for rent, lease or sale in relatively small segments one square 
inch of industrial space. Though there was in excess of 1 million square feet 
of vacant space, none was available in smali segments. The whole purpose 
of the Biddeford & Saco Development Corp. was to supply needed industrial 
space. 

The Saco-Lowell properties involved cover approximately 1 million square 
feet, and although the cost of purchase was low, the cost of operating these 
buildings was high in comparison to the purchose price. First, it had to be 
determined how much it would cost to operate these buildings and whether we 
could arrange to handle these costs. After weeks of thorough study, it was 
determined that it was within the reach of the local communities to operate 
these buildings. The next step was to find a way to finance the purchase of the 
real estate. The first step in this direction was taken by the Saco-Lowell 
Shops, itself, which offered to sell the buildings for $300,000, and further it 
would accept a cash payment of $200,000 and take stock for the balance of 
$100,000, in effect working with the community to make the project a success. 

Four local banks, the Biddeford Savings Bank, the First National Bank of 
Biddeford, the Pepperell Trust Co. and the York County Savings Bank, com- 
mitted themselves to loans of $50,000 each, as a portion of the financing package. 

The Development Credit Corp. of Maine, then committed itself to a further 
loan of $75,000. 

The balance of the financing had to come from the individuals and business 
concerns in the Biddeford-Saco area. This was to be accomplished through 
the sale of capital stock amounting to $150,000. The Biddeford-Saco Chamber 
of Commerce undertook the promotion of the sale of this stock through personal 
contacts. Under the able leadership of Mr. Joseph S. Audie and Mr. Albert F. 
Deshaies the program was successful. This program was successful only be- 
cause all segments of the area got behind it and pushed together. The city 
governments, the financial institutions, the businessmen and the individuals are 
those who made this program successful, and no one group was more valuable 
than another in the effort. 

With the purchase of the Saco-Lowell properties on April 13 by the Bidde- 
ford & Saco Development Corp., industrial space was made available for rent, 
lease or sale in small or large segments. This includes all types of industrial 
space, namely light manufacturing space, office space, heavy manufacturing 
space, as well as a modern foundry facility. 

It is now the goal of the people in the Biddeford-Saco area to attract industry 
into the communities, which we feel have all the ingredients necessary for 
future industrial growth. 


Mr. Scuoonsans. I would also like to include in the record a letter 
from Charles R. Cote, mayor of the city of Saco. 

Chairman McCartny. That will be included in the record. 

(The letter follows :) 


Ciry or SAco, MAINE, 
January 7, 1960. 

Mr. MIcHAEL ScHOONJANS, 
Textile Workers Union of America, 
Biddeford, Maine. 

DEAR Mr. SCHOONJANS: AS you know, in the past 4 to 5 years, an intensive 
drive to acquire new industry in Saco and Biddeford has been going on. This 
can best be pointed out by noting that Saco has an industrial park consisting 
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of 170 acres of land owned entirely by the people of the community. Naturally, 
this land is available for new modern one story buildings. 

By the same token, in Biddeford they have about 1 million square feet of 
available space for immediate occupancy. This, too, was purchased by the 
people of the surrounding communities. 

This should indicate to anyone that the people of the two.cities will do their 
utmost to attract new industry. Although we have three new plants estab- 
lished for employment of approximately 1,500 persons, this is a far ery from 
the actual jobs that have been lost in excess of 5,000. 

But, I feel that we are definitely on the right road. We seek the advice and 
assistance of anyone who feels they can continue to further us toward the goal 
we are working toward. 

Sincerely yours, 


Mayor CHARLES R. Core. 


Mr. Scuoonsans. I would also like to present for the record some 
of the materials that has been made up by the Biddeford & Saco In- 
dustrial Corp., because, as I said before, maybe this will get into the 
hands of some people who may be interested in our community, and 
it may help some of these poor unfortunates, 

(The material referred to follows :) 


BYLAWS OF BIDDEFORD & SACO DEVELOPMENT Corp. 


ARTICLE I. NAME 


The name of this corporation is Biddeford & Saco Development Corp., and it 
shall have the office of its corporate clerk in Biddeford, Maine, and shall operate 
anywhere within the State of Maine, or anywhere it has legal authority to 
operate in the discretion of its board of directors. 


ARTICLE II. CAPITAL STOCK 


The capital stock of this corporation shall be fixed at $500,000 and shall be 
divided inte 50,000 shares of common stock of the par value of $10 each. 


ARTICLE III. CERTIFICATES OF STOCK TRANSFERS 


Each stockholder shall be furnished with a certificate signed by the president 
and by the treasurer, with the seal o. the corporation affixed, stating the num- 
ber and kind of shares owned by him and the par value thereof, and the name 
of the person to whom it is issued. 

No transfer of shares sha!l be made except on surrender of the originai cer- 
tificate to the treasurer, whose duty it shall be to enter on the books of the 
eorporation the name and residences of the parties, the number of shares trans- 
ferred, and the date of the transfer, before issuing a new certificate. 


ARTICLE IV. OFFICERS 


The officers of this corporation shall be a president, vice president, treasurer, 
assistant treasurer, clerk, and a board of directors of not less than 9 or more 
than 15 members. 

The clerk and not less than nine directors shall be elected at the first meeting 
of the stockholders and the president, vice president, treasurer, and assistant 
treasurer, shall be elected by the board of directors at their first meeting. 
Thereafter the stockholders shall annually elect the clerk and at least nine 
directors and the board of directors shall annually elect the president, vice presi- 
dent, treasurer, and assistant. 

All elections shall be made by written ballot. 

None of the officers elected at the first meeting or at any subsequent meeting 
need be members of the board of directors, but all officers must be stockholders 
of the corporation at the time of election. 


ARTICLE V. DIRECTORS 


The business affairs of this corporation shall be managed by the board of di- 
rectors who shall be elected as set forth in article IV, to serve for the term of 
1 year, or until others are chosen or appointed in their stead. The directors 
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shall appoint such other officers and agents of the corporation as may prove nec- 
essary to carry out the aforesaid purposes of the corporation, and whose election 
is not otherwise provided for in these bylaws. The directors shall define the 
duties of such officers and agents and fix their compensation. 

The directors shall fill vacancies which may occur in their own board or in 
any Office, in the interim between the annual meetings, and the new incumbent 
shall hold office during the unexpired term of the officer whose place he is chosen 
to fill and until another is chosen and duly qualified in accordance with these 
bylaws in his stead. 

The board of directors shall have all the powers of this corporation which are 
not inconsistent with the laws of Maine or these bylaws. 


ARTICLE VI. PRESIDENT 


The president shall preside at all meetings of the stockholders and of the 
directors ; in his absence the vice president shall so preside. 


ARTICLE VII. VICE PRESIDENT 


The vice president shall preside at all meetings of the stockholders and of the 
directors, in the absence of the president. 


ARTICLE VIII. TREASURER 


The treasurer shall, immediately upon assuming his office, give bond for the 
faithful discharge of his duties in such sum and with such sureties as shall be 
required by the board of directors. 

It shall be the duty of the treasurer to keep all the moneys of the corporation 
which shali come into his hands, depositing the same to the credit and in the 
name of the corporation, in such banks as may be designated by the board of 
directors. He shall adopt and follow such general and special rules in the man- 
ner of conducting the business of his office as the board of directors may from 
time to time prescribe, and he shall perform such other duties as may be pre- 
scribed by law, these bylaws, or the board of directors. 

He shall also make a statement in writing at each annual meeting, and at 
such other meetings as the board of directors may require, of the assets and 
liabilities of the corporation, showing its financial condition. He shall pay no 
money belonging to the corporation to any person except in accordance with such 
instructions and regulations as the board of directors may impose. 

He shall be stock transfer agent, and shall keep the stock books and make a 
correct record of all the issues, registrations and transfers of stock. 

He shall be the legal custodian of the seal of the corporation, and shall attest 
all instruments requiring the seal of the corporation. 

He shall execute all conveyances of real estate, pursuant to vote of the board 
of directors. 

ARTICLE IX. ASSISTANT TREASURER 


The assistant treasurer shall give bond in the same manner prescribed for 
the treasurer. 

He shall assist the treasurer in carrying out his duties, and shall perform such 
further duties as may be prescribed by the board of directors from time to time. 


ARTICLE X. CLERK 


The clerk shall, immediately upon election, be sworn to perform his duties 
faithfully and impartially. 

He shall keep accurate records of all meetings of the stockholders and direc- 
tors, which records shall be the property of the corporation. In his absence 
from any meeting, a clerk pro tempore who shall also be sworn shall be chosen 
by the presiding officer. 

The clerk shall be in charge of all correspondence and all the files of the 
corporation, except its financial records, and shall perform all the duties nor- 
mally incident to his office, and any other duties which the board of directors 
may prescribe from time to time. 


ARTICLE XI. NOTES AND CHECKS 


All notes and checks given by the corporation shall be signed by the treasurer 
or assistant treasurer and if in an amount greater than $500, shall also be 
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countersigned by the president, or in his absence or disability, by the vice presi- 
dent. 
ARTICLE XII. ANNUAL MEETINGS 


This corporation shall hold an annual meeting on the third Tuesday of 
February of each year, at an hour and place to be specified in the notice of 
such meeting, for the purpose of electing a clerk and directors as aforesaid, 
and of transacting any other appropriate business. 

In case such annual meeting is not held, all business of such annual meeting 
may be carried out at any subsequent meeting of the stockholders, which meet- 
ing may be called by the president, by any director, or by any stockholder or 
stockholders holding not less than 5 percent of the amount of capital stock 
issued, by giving notice of the time, place, and purpose of such meeting in the 
manner provided in these bylaws. 


ARTICLE XIII. SPECIAL MEETINGS 


Special meetings of the stockholders may be called by the president, upon 
the written request of any stockholder or stockholders holding not less than 
10 percent of the amount of capital stock. The notice of time, place, and purpose 
of such meeting shall be as provided in these bylaws. 


ARTICLE XIV. NOTICE OF STOCKHOLDER MEETINGS 


Notice of all stockholder meetings shall be given by the clerk by mailing to 
each stockholder a written or printed notice at least 7 days prior to the time 
specified for such meeting, specifying the time, place, and purpose of such 
meeting, such notice to be addressed to the last known address of each stock- 
holder, and deposited in the post office or other official mail receptacle, with 
postage prepaid. Notice may alternatively be given by giving such a notice to 
each stockholder in hand, or leaving it at his last known address, in either case 
at least 7 days prior to the time specified for such meeting. 

An affidavit of the mailing, or giving in hand, or leaving of such notice made 
by the person actually performing such action, shall be sufficient proof of com- 
pliance with this bylaw. 

A legal meeting of the stockholders may be held at any time without notice, by 
unanimous consent, when all stockholders are present in person or by proxy, but 
no business shall be transacted at such meeting except by unanimous vote. 


ARTICLE XV. STOCKHOLDER QUORUM 


At all stockholder meetings, a majority of the stock present, in person or by 
proxy, shall constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE XVI. DIRECTORS MEETINGS 


The directors shall hold their annual meeting immediately following the an- 
nual meeting of the corporation. No notice shall be required for this meeting. 
They may fix a time and place of holding regular meetings of their board during 
the year, and once such schedule of meeting is established no further notice for 
any such regular meeting shall be required. 

Special meetings of the directors may be called at any time by the president 
or treasurer, by giving notice of the time, place, and purpose to each director 
by mail, telephone, telegraph or in person, sufficiently in advance of such meet- 
ing as to constitute reasonable notice. 

When all of the directors are present at any meeting, however called and 
regardless of notice, or when all directors not present shall afterward sign a 
written consent thereto on the record of such meeting, the action of such meetings 
shall be as valid as if regularly called. 

A majority of the board of directors shall constitute a quorum. 

By virtue of their office, the president and vice president shall, if not chosen 
from the directors, each be deemed a member of the board, ex officio, possess a 
vote, and be counted in determining the presence of a quorum. 


ARTICLE XVII. PROXIES 


Proxies shall be in writing, signed by the stockholder, and executed not more 
than 30 days prior to such meeting. All proxies shall, before voting, be filed with 
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the clerk, and a committee appointed by the president shall rule upon the validity 
thereof. 
ARTICLE XVIII. VOTING 


At any meeting of the stockholders, whenever any member shall so request, 
and in voting for the election of officers, the voting shall be by shares, and in 
such case each stockholder or proxy shall endorse upon his ballot the number 
of shares held or represented by him, and sign the statement. The majority of 
the shares voted shall decide. Due record thereof in detail shall be made by 
the clerk. 

ARTICLE XIX. AMENDMENTS 


These bylaws may be amended, altered or repealed, or new bylaws added at 
any meeting of the stockholders, provided that in the call for the meetings notice 
has been given that an amendment, repeal, or addition thereto will be proposed, 
and the substance fully set out in such notice. 


ARTICLE, XX. SEAL 


The seal of the corporation shall be in the form of a circle with the name 
of the corporation near the circumference at the top, and the word “Maine” 
near the bottom. 


HANUPACTURIRG ARRAS 


Firepro@f and space with more then 200//rt.* floor load limit. 


Heavy mill construction end space more then 200g /Ft .* Pleor 
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USELESS ANEAS - to be removed or forgotten 
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OFFERING CIRCULAR OF BIppEFoRD & Saco DEVELOPMENT Corp., MaRcH 23, 1959 


These securities are offered pursuant to an exemption from registra- 
tion with the U.S. Securities and Exchange Commission. The Commis- 
sion does not pass upon the merits of any securities nor does it pass 
upon the accuracy or completeness of any offering circular or other sell- 
ing literature. 

The issuer is Biddeford & Saco Development Corp., 208 Main Street, Bidde- 
ford, Maine, incorporated under the laws of the State of Maine, February 19, 
1959. 
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Offering price of stock $10 par value per share. 
Offering price to public: 
Per share 


Underwriting discounts or commissions 
Proceeds to issuer or other persons: 
Per share. 


None of the securities covered by this offering circular are to be offered for 
the account of any person other than the issuer. 

The amount of securities to be offered pursuant to this regulation is 25,000 
shares of common stock at $10 per share; the aggregate offering price to the 
public being $250,000; the aggregate underwriting discounts or commissions 
being noue; the amount of expenses of issuer being none and the aggregate pro- 
ceeds tv the issuer or security holders for whose account securities are to be 
issued being $250,000. 

The securities are to be offered for cash only. 

The securities are to be offered for sale within the State of Maine by the use of 
any and all means of communications as may be deemed expedient and by the 
use of volunteer, unpaid salesmen. The use of underwriters is not contemplated. 
The purposes for which the net cash proceeds to the issuer from the sale of the 
securities will be used is, in general, to purchase the now vacant Saco-Lowell 
buildings situated in Biddeford, Maine, and to rent as large a portion of said 
buildings as possible, to various industries, in order to provide work for local 
workmen and to alleviate the economic distress in Biddeford and Saco and the 
surrounding vicinity occasioned by the closing of the Saco-Lowell Shop and 
other local industries. No arrangements currently have been made for the return 
of funds to subscribers if all of the securities to be offered are not sold. The 
securities to be offered are to be 25,000 shares of capital common stock at the 
par value of $10. This stock will have no fixed rate of dividend and will be 
noncumulative. There will be only one class of stock. The use of debt securities 
is currently not contemplated. 

The issuer proposes to purchase from the Saco-Lowell Shops all buildings and 
real estate of the Saco-Lowell situated in Biddeford, Maine, comprising approxi- 
mately 1 million square feet of usable office, factory and warehouse space. 

The issuer plans to muintain these buildings and properties and to rent them 
as quickly as possible to any suitable industry or industries seeking such ac- 
commodations. The corporation will continue over the years to provide such 
management and maintenance of these buildings as may prove necessary if any 
parts remain unleased over substantial periods. If all the properties are 
leased, however, it is hoped and expected that the issuer will have little or no 
active management and maintenance required of it. 

The full names and complete residence addresses of all officers and directors 
of the issuer are as follows: 

DIRECTORS 


David C. Shaw, Hills Beach, Biddeford, Maine. 

Richard A. Moore, 180 Graham Street, Biddeford, Maine. 
Arthur F. Maxwell, 243 Alfred Street, Biddeford, Maine. 
Horace S. Nichols, 384 Alfred Street, Biddeford, Maine. 
Archie B. Maxwell, 371 Alfred Street, Middeford, Maine. 
Newman V. Bagley, Ferry Road, Saco, Maine. 

Fred B. Wheaton, 319 Main Street, Biddeford, Maine. 
Alfred S. Bradford, 202 South Street, Biddeford, Maine. 
Frank D. Chappell, 264 Hill Street, Biddeford, Maine. 
Mark B. Black, 90 North Street, Saco, Maine. 

Stuart V. Flavin, 201 Alfred Street, Biddeford, Maine. 
Simon Spill, 14 Union Street, Biddeford, Maine. 

Edwin G. Walker, 401 Main Street, Saco, Maine. 

Richard E. Moore, 40 Graham Street, Biddeford, Maine. 
Bernard Osher, 30 Alfred Street, Biddeford, Maine. 
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OFFICERS 


Arthur F. Maxwell, 243 Alfred Street, Biddeford, Maine, President. 

Bernard Osher, 30 Alfred Street, Biddeford, Maine, vice president. 

Archie B. Maxwell, 371 Alfred Street, Biddeford, Maine, treasurer. 

Richard A. Moore, 180 Graham Street, Biddeford, Maine, assistant 
treasurer. 

Edwin G. Walker, 401 Main Street, Saco, Maine, clerk. 

As the issuer is essentially a nonprofit community development corporation, 
none of the directors and officers above named will receive any remuneration. 
Should the scope of the operations of the issuer require the employment of a 
part-time of full-time manager for these properties, and any other employees 
necessary for promotion, management, or maintenance of the properties, it is 
contemplated that such persons will receive a reasonable compensation. 

Each director will subscribe to a minimum of ten shares of the stock of the 
issuer and Saco-Lowell Shops has agreed to accept 10,000 shares. The directors 
have all paid cash for their respective amount of stock and Saco-Lowell Shops 
has agreed to accept the total amount of its stock against the proposed purchase 
price of its buildings to be sold to the issuer. 

The total proposed purchase price to be paid to Saco-Lowell Shops for the 
entire Biddeford property as described above, is $300,000; $200,000 of which 
will be paid in cash; the above-mentioned 10,000 shares of issuer’s capital stock 
will comprise the balance. 

It is proposed that four local banks, namely, Biddeford Savings Bank, the 
First National Bank of Biddeford, York County Savings Bank, and Pepperell 
Trust Co., will participate equally in first mortgage on the real estate to be 
acquired from Saco Lowell, which mortgages will be in the total amount of 
$200,000 and bearing an interest rate of 4 percent. Development Credit corp. 
of Maine has agreed to provide a standby credit of $75,000 which will be used 
only if necessary, and which, if used, will be secured by a second mortgage on 
the above real estate in the amount of $75,000 and which will bear interest rate 
of 7 percent. These two amounts, if used, plus the $250,000 to be raised by 
issuing stock as set forth above will equal a sufficient amount to purchase the 
above properties to provide necessary capital improvements and to operate them 


for 3 years even if no section of the properties is leased during that period. 


Mr. Scuoonsans. I would like to have inserted into the record this 
editorial from the Lewiston Evening Journal of April 27, 1957. 
(The editorial is as follows:) 


No PRoPER ANSWER 


The answer received by Michael Schoonjans, Textile Workers Union of 
America director, to a letter written by him to President Eisenhower, indicates 
the Federal Government places foreign aid ahead of assistance to an American 
industry that is suffering depressed conditions during a time of general inflation. 
The reply to Schoonjans was made by Stuart Rothman, Solicitor of Labor in the 
Department of Labor. 

The entire theme of the Rothman letter is centered around the view that legis- 
lation should be enacted to provide economically distressed areas with assistance 
in the form of aiding such areas to develop new job opportunities. The attitude 
expressed is one of “don’t worry about the closing of textile mills, but concen- 
trate upon securing new, diversified industry.” 

The latter objective is an important one. Maine communities which lack 
diversified industry should seek to attract varying types of industry. But we 
cannot go along with the philosophy of letting a long-established industry close 
its doors in order to ease economic conditions in some other nation. The first 
obligation of Washington is to the American people, not to the people of other 
countries. 

In Rothman’s letter, the Labor Department official wrote: “Consistent with 
existing laws and in keeping with the basic framework of our Government, firms 
are free to cease business operations.” 

What kind of philosophy is that? 

It certainly sounds as if the administration is ready to sacrifice the American 
cotton textile industry in the interest of foreign aid, instead of working out 2 
solution whereby the Nation’s cotton textile firms can regain their economic 
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footing and aid to the textile industry of other nations, notably Japan, can still 
be given. 


The measure introduced in Congress by Senator Margaret Chase Smith of 


Maine would afford this dual safeguard. Her bill offers some security for the 
American cotton textile manufacturers. 


On the basis of the letter received by Schoonjans, it appears the Department 
of Labor feels that the cotton textile industry is expendable. 

Mr. Scuoonsans. I have some other material that I want to include 
in the record, Mr. Chairman. We have a list of membership here, 
and I want to give you copies of it, from 1948 until the present time. 
And from December of 1948 these are production and maintenance 
workers, and do not include clerical or supervisory or laboratory work- 
ers. In the month of December 1948 average membership was 6,681, 
and the average membership for the month of December 1959 was 
2,034. ‘These are all actual liquidated jobs, maintenance and produc- 
tion workers represented by our international union, and do not in- 
clude the clerical or other categories. 


FOREIGN COMPETITION 


If you want me to, I can go through some of this—this goes back 
actually to the time when we put on a drive and adopted resolutions 
in both communities that were signed by the merchants of the com- 
munities asking the people not to buy the Japanese textiles, because at 
that particular time Lester Martin, who was the president of the 
Kates Manufacturing Co., had closed the Windsor Mill in Adams, 
Mass., and another plant, I think it was, in Virginia, somewhere down 
South, blaming the imports of Japanese textiles for the closing. The 
Bates Manufacturing Co. had a plant employing 1,400 people manu- 
facturing principally gingham, and at that particular time Japan had 
captured 25 percent of our gingham market, with the result that that 
plant is no longer in existence. 

All of our resolutions were public knowledge, in fact they were put 
in the Congressional Record by former Senator Payne of Maine. And 
on August 23, 1957, I received a visit from two young men, very nice 
fellows, representing the Federal Bureau of Investigation, with a. let- 
ter dated July 28. And they wanted all my records in regard to our 
restraint of trade, or words to that effect. I have that letter some- 
where in my records. I refused to give my records, because they 
were public knowledge, and told them that if they wanted the rec- 
ords they could take it into the court of the State. That was our 
chance to save American jobs. 

We also have something here that should not happen in such a land 
asours. We have here pictures of food lines, people standing in line 


for a handout, all the winter of 1958, food went to people unemployed 
inthe Biddeford-Saco area. 


SUFFERING IN AREA 


There is quite a bit of it here that would take me actually a little 
too long to go through, but it would make your blood curdle if you ac- 
tually saw what was going on. 

“Food Line, “Jobless Blight Starts Again”—of course, the news- 
papers and the bankers, and of course some of the people who are of 

47557—60—pt. 924 
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another party, don’t want this in the newspapers, because they say it re- 
flects on the politicians, or what have you. So you don’t see that inthe 
papers as of today. However, the suffering is still going on. 

I don’t know actually what some of these people do. . For instance, 
for Thanksgiving of 1958, actually, when the crisis was very severe, 
our local unions bought 3,000 chickens and handed them out to the 
welfare departments of the three communities, not to just union mem- 
bers, but handed them out so that the welfare departments could see 
to it that no family would go without some fowl at Thanksgiving. 

Now, these are all our efforts that we have actually been trying to 
help ourselves with. I have folders 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 5-A, I am sure 
you don’t have time to go through that, but I will be glad to answer 
any questions you have in your mind. 

Chairman McCarruy. I want you to submit them for the staff, be- 
cause they want to publish a report which summarizes the efforts 
being made by local communities as well as nongovernmental agencies 
and institutions. So we would like to have them. I don’t mean that 
they will be used in their entirety, but some record will be made by 
way of annotation at least. 

Mr. Scuoonsans. If I could be sure that I could get all of these 
back, the entire suitcase—because I am sure that we have as workers 
tried to do something, because when we take these workload increases, 
when you consider that in a cotton mill when they went to operating 
35 looms and 45 looms and now 55 looms without any increase in 
wages and without any change in machinery, it shows that we have 
been trying to keep our industry at least surviving in New England. 

There is also material in there that will give you a breakdown on 
the number of changes made. 

Chairman McCartuy. Thank you very much. We appreciate your 
coming down from Maine. 

Mr. Scuoonsans. Any questions? 

Chairman McCartuy. Well, I think you have given us the answers. 
I repeat what I said before that I hope this trip is not unprofitable 
for you and for us. I know what you need is not sympathy but help. 

Mr. Scuoonsans. That is right. We have put in all the time we 
could and done everything we possibly could. We are not looking for 
handouts, we have just got to help ourselves. 

Chairman McCartny. We are going to have to catch a plane in 1 
hour, so I will have to set a 10-minute limit on the witnesses who 
appear during the rest of the afternoon. I am going to ask them 
to submit their written statements and just comment on them. This 
is the only way it will be possible for us to hear everyone scheduled 
for the afternoon. 

The next witness is Mr. Caverly, of the New England Council. 


STATEMENT OF DONALD W. WHITEHEAD, NEW ENGLAND COUNCIL 
FOR INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Wurreneap. Mr. Chairman, my name is Donald W. White- 
head. I am substituting for Mr. Caverly today in representing the 
New England Council for Industria] Development, 

(The statement follows :) 
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STATEMENT OF MR. GARDNER A. CAVERLY, NEW ENGLAND COUNCIL FOR INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT AS PRESENTED BY Mr. DONALD W, WHITEHEAD 


Unemployment has long been a problem of deep concern for New Englanders. 
Quite naturally, the New England Council for Economic Development has vigor- 
ously pursued programs of job creation as the fundamental solution for unem- 
ployment. It is appropriate, therefore, that the council should accept this oppor- 
tunity to review the unemployment problems and prospects of New England. 


BACKGROUND—WHAT CAUSES UNEMPLOYMENT IN NEW ENGLAND? 


For discussion purposes, it is helpful to distinguish three major causes of 
unemployment: (1) Relocation of industry, (2) business cycles, and (3) seasonal 
changes. 

Relocation or migration of the textile industry has clearly dominated New 
England’s employment history. During the past 40 years this industry has con- 
tracted to the extent of 325,000 jobs. Almost half of that loss has occurred 
during the past 10 years. Such a loss, amounting to almost 10 percent of 1949 
manufacturing employment, provided a severe drag on the economy in its efforts 
to expand its manufacturing output. 

The magnitude of the unemployment problems is not revealed by the statistics 
of aggregate job losses. In town after town, the closing of textile mills removed 
the central support of the town’s economy. Unemployment lists in these dis- 
tressed areas accounted for a lion’s share of the region’s unemployment problem. 
In 1952, for example, 19 percent of the region’s unemployment insurance claims 
were traceable to just four textile cities that accounted for only 6 percent of 
the region’s population. Today those same four cities account for about 10 
percent of the total unemployed. 

With the contraction of textile employment, New England “soft good’ cities 
have made significant strides in employment diversification. Each of the eight 
largest textile or shoe cities has reduced its dependence on a single or even 
three most important industries. 

A contrary record has been posted by the region’s 10 largest “hard goods” 
areas. In the 10 years ending in 1956, five of these cities increased their con- 
centration in a single industry. Pittsfield, Mass., for example, devoted 52.6 
percent of its 1956 manufacturing labor force to a single industry. Hartford 
changed from 33 to a 42 percent dependence on a single industry for its manu- 
facturing employment. Such experience carries the same threat of crippling 
community disability if the dominant firm or industry encounters poor business. 

Business, cycles, the widespread reductions in general economic activity, are 
of relatively increasing importance as a cause of unemployment in New Eng- 
land. When the region was so dependent on soft goods employment, business 
cycles in the region tended to be shorter and less intense than the national 
average. The situation has changed. Since World War II, the recessions in 
New England have been somewhat longer in duration than in the United States 
as a whole. The greater relative importance of hard goods industries has also 
led to sharper and deeper reductions in employment during recession periods. 

In spite of the region’s overspecialization in manufacturing, the New England 
States do not generally play major roles in the Nation’s unemployment prob- 
lems. An accompanying table shows that eight States in March 1959 accounted 
for 58.5 percent of the Nation’s insured unemployment. These States also 
increased their share of covered employment between 1957 and 1959, in reflec- 
tion of their dependence on manufacturing, in which the 1957-58 recession 
was most evident. The table also reveals that only two of these eight States 
had unemployment rates consistently above the U.S. average. 

From this evidence we must conclude that to be effective in cutting back 
unemployment, public policy must first and perhaps foremost be directed at the 
large industrial States where most of the unemployment exists. Unfortunately, 
these are not in general the same States where the unemployment problems 
seem to be the greatest. 

The lower portion of the table lists the eight States with the highest rates 
of unemployment before the recession in March 1957. With only 7.7 percent of 
the population, and 5.5 percent of the covered employment, they accounted for 
11.4 percent of the insured unemployment. By March 1959 those same States 
were much improved in relative position. Their insured unemployment had de- 
clined by 13 percent, compared to the U.S. gain of 33 percent. In six of the eight 
States, insured unemployment as a percent of covered employment was lower 
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in March than before the recession onset 2 years earlier. Not a single one of 
the largest eight States has had the same experience. 

These data serve to point up the necessity for a double-barreled national 
program to alleviate unemployment. While an effort to bolster national busi- 
ness will have a significant impact on the total level of unemployment, the most 
severe unemployment problem seems to be concentrated in specific communities 
and can be traced to causes that will not yield to general recovery measures. 

Seasonal unemployment is all too frequently neglected in its impact on na- 
tional output and real income. Yet, the 10-year patterns of seasonal employ- 
ment changes, industry by industry, suggest that more than 1 million persons 
are laid off from their jobs due to the decline from seasonal highs to seasonal 
lows during the year. 

For example, it is a fair assumption that the 114,000 workers normally at- 
tached to the New England shoe and leather industry would like to work most 
of the year at their February workweek of 36 hours. If they were to do so, 
they would put in 5.3 million man-hours more than they now do because of the 
seasonal patterns, even after allowance for the whole month of July as unpaid 
vacation. Some part of those 5.3 million man-hours must be considered as 
socially undesirable unemployment—they are lost production. 

This line of reasoning leads logically to a reconsideration of the reasons why 
unemployment causes such distress. Without turning aside to a discussion of 
the sociological aspects of the problem, it is useful to recollect that the eco- 
nomic evil associated with unemployment is loss of output that is traced to 
idle manpower. And concern with this loss of output carries over into the 
losses associated with shortened workweeks, which are so pervasive but do 
not show up in unemployment statistics. During periods of business recession 
it is entirely possible that a general shortening of workweeks for all employed 
persons can retard output as effectively as the output lost by the persons with- 
out any jobs. 


NEW ENGLAND'S STATE IN NATIONAL POLICIES FOR EMPLOYMENT AND UNEM- 
PLOYMENT 


As a principle of government, national policies are evolved as an expression 
of what is best in the national interests. As a matter of experience, many na- 
tional policies that achieve a positive effect on some economic or geographic 
segments of the Nation simultaneously impose burdens on other segments. In 
this process, a true assessment of the net positive values of a national policy 
can result only if they are measured against possible negative values. As a 
mature, well developed region, New England has long supported development 
of newer regions of the country. As the process continues, the increasing 
burdens on such older regions warrant more careful attention. 


EMPLOYMENT GROWTH AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


As noted earlier, New England cities are striving to broaden their industrial 
employment foundations. In this process, as textile employment has con- 
tracted, durable goods employment has expanded. To an embarrassing extent, 
the growth is traceable to active participation in the national defense program. 
During fiscal 1959, for example, Connecticut received more defense contract 
dollars, on a per capita basis, than any other State. Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts together, with defense contract awards totaling $2 billion, accounted 
for 10 percent of the national total. 

Such dependence on the size and nature of the national defense program. 
constitutes a dangerous exposure. With the changing structure of procure- 
ment, for example, Connecticut received 25 percent fewer contract award 
dollars in 1959 than 1956. Massachusetts, on the other hand, received 126 
percent more. 

There is no sound technique to project the course of national defense outlays 
for the indefinite future. But it is not too soon to establish clearly the re 
sponsibility of the Federal Government to recognize the special character of 
the unemployment problems that could result from rapid changes in size or 
composition of the national program. 
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EMPLOYMENT STRENGTH AND COMPETITIVE ABILITY 


New Engand’s economic livelihood depends on an ability to fabricate mate- 
rials brought from other areas and sell the product to markets outside the 
region. Any development that increases the costs of materials or raises the 
costs of processing threatens the employment strength of our manufacturers 
by weakening their competitive ability . 

Such a threat is manifest in the limitations on free importation of crude and 
residual oils into the east coast but particularly into New England. The re- 
strictions on importation have forced the price of crude oil along the eastern 
seaboard about 50 cents per barrel above the world price that New England 
consumers might otherwise have to pay. Clearly such an arbitrary increase 
in the region’s fuel bill can serve only to weaken the competitive strength of 
our manufacturers and be a contributing cause of more unemployment. 

Studies of historical developments and projects for the decade of the six- 
ties reveal that New England manufacturers face real problems in investing 
rapidly enough to provide for replacement and needed growth. There are two 
basic types of obstacles impeding greater rates of investment. First, are the 
economic aspects of investment; second, are the management aspects of in- 
vestment. 

The economic aspects of investment are themselves of two types. In the 
first place, are those characteristics of materials, markets, and transportation 
which determine the relative profitability of manufacturing in New England 
as distinct to other regions. In the second place are the manmade factors 
which affect the profitability of business and investment in New England. An 
obvious example is taxes. Further examples are the availability of sites for 
industry, regulations on the employment of labor and the whole mixture of 
items that go to make up the concept of business climate. 

Management aspects of investment include the development of policies de- 
signed to replace obsolescent facilities. Such policies have particular signifi- 
cance for an older industrial region such as New England. Consideration 
should be given to Federal tax practices, particularly those dealing with 
depreciation allowances, in order to encourage investment in new plants and 
equipment. Such investment must be made by New England managements 
if this region is to keep pace with manufacturers in younger sections of the 
country. 

A large number of smaller businesses are located in New England. Because 
of capital limitations, small or medium-sized industry must often purchase used 
machinery or equipment rather than new property. Under the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, only new property is eligible for accelerated depreciation. This 
discriminates against smaller businesses. The same method for accelerating 
depreciation on new property should be available to purchasers of used facilities. 
This would improve the financial position and growth prospects of many New 
England firms. 


FOREIGN TRADE IMPACTS ON LABOR-INTENSIVE INDUSTRIES 


New England manufacturers typically rely heavily on labor in their produc- 
tion activities. With only two major exceptions (apparel and electrical ma- 
chinery) wages are a larger share of value added in each New England industry 
than the national average. Without local resources of fuels or minerals, it is 
impossible to develop the basic heavy industries in which capital investment 
plays such a large role. The region’s most important basic resource is labor, 
so it is not especially surprising to observe such a tendency toward labor-in- 
tensive manufacturing. 

But such a dependence on labor intensive output reveals a threatening ex- 
posure to international competition. Most countries now recovered from war 
damage or undergoing economic development are labor rich and capital scarce. 
They also are very likely to specialize in labor-intensive products—bringing them 
in direct competition with New England manufacturers. 

In addition, the opportunities for rapid job creation in New England are de- 
creased as the region’s manufacturers establish branch plants and subsidiaries 
abroad and staff them largely with lower paid foreign workers. The region’s 
largest industries have long since discovered that they can manufacture products 
abroad and sell them in U.S. markets, often over tariff barriers, at prices con- 
siderably below local production costs. Under these conditions, New England 
manufacturers are faced with the uncomfortable choice of bolstering stock- 
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holders’ returns by distribution of foreign-made products or supporting local 
employment by local production at higher costs. 

Such choices are not easy. Nor is the path of best national policy clearly 
indicated. It is obvious, however, that a national policy that stresses the very 
real values of encouraging imports may have a severe and concentrated impact 
on geographic areas such as New England which depend so heavily on labor- 
intensive industries. As noted earlier, the negative as well as positive aspects 
of a given national policy need careful appraisal. The result may well point 
to a needed parallel policy to alleviate some of the unwanted negative impacts. 


DEPRESSED AREA LEGISLATION 


Current proposals for a Federal program of financial assistance to areas of 
chronic unemployment, or underemployment, have evoked considerable interest. 
New England has an obvious stake in such legislation. At least five major 
labor-marked areas in this region seem to meet the eligibility test of the bills 
receiving most serious study. These areas are: Providence, R.I. and Fall River, 
Lawrence, Lowell and New Bedford, Mass. In addition, a number of smaller 
areas such as Biddeford-Sanford, Maine and Danielson, Conn. might also be 
eligible. 

Although simple exhortation to community initiative will not solve surplus 
labor problems, the record shows that real solutions do begin locally. Com- 
munity industrial development organizations have achieved impressive results 
through advertising programs, resource studies, plant construction offered on 
favorable financing terms, and the like. Thus, many areas, such as Bridgeport, 
Conn., and Burlington, Vt., would once have been eligible for Federal assist- 
ance under legislation currently proposed, but have since recovered through 
their own efforts. Manchester, N.H.’s industrial council ‘has been instrumental 
since 1952, in inducing 20 new industries to fill the void left by the closing of 
a major textile plant. Many other communities, such as New Haven, Conn., 
Boston, Mass., and Portland, Maine, have embarked on ambitious urban renewal 
projects. 

Moreover, New England has been a leader in the creation of an important 
mechanism at the State level: Maine established a privately financed develop- 
ment credit corporation to provide long-term risk capital to promising indus- 
tries unable to procure other financing. The rest of the New England States 
quickly followed suit as did many others throughout the Nation. In addition, 
Maine, Rhode Island, and New Hampshire have set up State industrial building 
authorities. 

Since their inception, the six New England development credit corporations 
have approved 406 loans totaling $28,811,699. These corporations are operating 
successfully. It is timely to note that the Massachusetts Business Develop- 
ment Corp. announced a 10 cent dividend as recently as last Monday, January 
11, 1960. At the same time the corporation stated that through the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Co. that it and Massachusetts commercial banks are organiz- 
ing jointly under the Small Business Investment Act of 1958, the MBDC will 
be able to expand its operations significantly without State or Federal aid. 

The debate on the necessity for additional legislation to aid areas of chronic 
unemployment must not lose sight of certain basic considerations: 

(1) Numerous programs and sources of assistance already exist at com- 
munity, State, and Federal levels. Promotion of such activities ought to be 
continued. 

(2) The Federal Government should not help some communities to attract 
industries and jobs at the expense of others. Legislation should not foster the 
pirating of business by so-called depressed areas from other locales. 

(3) Different solutions are required for depressed urban and rural areas 
because their problems arise from different causes. That is, there is a distinc- 
tion between unemployment and underemployment problems. 

(4) Federal domination of assistance programs is to be avoided. Excessive 
Federal participation discourages community self-help which is most aware of 
local needs. 

(5) Temporary alleviation of the problem is not enough. Assistance proposals 
must meet a reasonable test of assurance for continuing revival. 
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REGIONAL ACTION TO RELIEVE UNEMPLOYMENT HARDSHIPS 


Many legislative improvements were made in the unemployment insurance 
and workmen’s compensation laws of New England States last year. Concern 
over unemployment during the 1958 recession led to active participation by Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts in the temporary Federal program. 
That concern carried over into a series of legislative changes that affected each 
of the six States in some way. 

Connecticut is one of five States in the Nation that now have a maximum 
weekly benefit of $45. Each insured person who is unemployed in the State will 
receive one-half of his prior weekly wage up to the new maximum. Massachu- 
setts, Vermont, and New Hampshire all moved their basic maximum weekly 
benefits upward. In addition, three States provided for longer duration of bene- 
fit payments. As a result, maximum yearly benefits increased by $156 in New 
Hampshire, $290 in Massachusetts, $676 in Vermont, and $715 in Connecticut. 
Coverage of the social security system was also extended in Vermont to include 
employers of three or more individuals. The previous limit was four or more. 

Five of the New England States increased their workmen’s compensation bene- 
fits for disabling injury during the year 1959. The increases in weekly benefits 
ranged from $3 in New Hampshire to the $6 gain in Vermont. Only Rhode Is- 
land held its basic maximum at $32. 

Placed in perspective, these legislative actions reveal two fundamental aspects 
of regional attitude toward unemployment. On the one hand, they reflect a re- 
sponsible legislative concern for the hardships of the unemployed and demon- 
strate New England’s notable record in attempting to solve the problem. On 
the other, they reflect recognition that social security is a cost that is borne by 
the employers. In particular, these actions reveal awareness of the competitive 
difficulties of the region’s manufacturers. As noted above, New Englanders 
face a series of stern choices in order to preserve their manufacturing strength. 
Our choice must be moderation in extension of social security benefits. 


8 States with largest volume of insured unemployment under State and UCFE 
programs 
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8 States with highest rates of insured unemployment under State and UCFKEH 
programs in March 1957 


[Percent of covered employment] 
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Source: U.S. Bureau of Employment Security. 


Chairman McCarruy. Mr. Richard B. O’Keefe, international 


president of the Leather Workers International Union of America, 
AFL-CIO. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD B. 0’KEEFE, INTERNATIONAL PRESI- 


DENT, LEATHER WORKERS INTERNATIONAL UNION OF AMERICA, 
AFL-CIO 


Mr. O’Keere. Mr. Senator, my statement is very brief. Like the 
previous speaker, I was unaware that there was to be a hearing. 

My name is Richard B. O’Keefe and I am international president 
of the Leather Workers International Union, AFL-CIO. 

Our union is one of the smaller affiliates of the AFL-CIO with 
approximately 15,000 members in 2 dozen locals located in 8 States of 
our country. 

Most of our membership is concentrated in the States of Massa- 
chusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania. 

In addition to being president of the international union, I am 
also business manager of local 21, Peabody, Mass., which is the largest 
local in the international union "and represents approximately 4,000 
workers in more than 70 different shops in the adjacent cities of 
Peabody, Salem, Danvers, and Beverely. 

We also have another large local in Peabody, Mass., which repre- 
sents the 1,500 employees of the A. C. Lawrence Leather Co., which, 
by the way, is the largest leather manufacturing plant in the world. 

Our industry is the tanning industry—the process of converting 
hides into leather of many grades, finishes, et cetera. 

There are a large number of skills involved i in the various tanning 


processes and operations. The eastern Massachusetts area is one of 
the world’s leather production centers. 
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As one who has been continuously active in the leather industry and 
its labor relations problems for the better part of 25 years, I feel 
qualified to discuss, with some factual knowledge, the employment 
situation in our industry. 


LEATHER INDUSTRY HAS BEEN DWINDLING 


For the past 20 years, and particularly since the end of World War 
II, the scope of leather operations in this part of Massachusetts has 
been dwindling. 

A sizable number of tanneries—many of them large—employing 
300 to 500 workers—and that is large for our industry—have ceased 
operations. 

Undoubtedly, many factors were involved in these suspensions of 
production but all of them have resulted in unemployment for many 
of our members, in some cases temporary, in some cases permanent. 

Every time a tannery liquidates, or moves to another area, we have 
a rather difficult time in placing the workers who are put out of 
work. Many of our former workers have gone into other industries ; 
some have been forced to retire from the labor market. 

As in every industry, manufacturers frequently blame “high labor 
costs” as a reason for being forced out of business. But our wage 
rates are not abnormally high; they are lower than those in the steel, 
auto, and many other industries. 

We do not concede that so-called high labor costs are the principal 
factor in the contraction of the leather industry in our area. 


FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO UNEMPLOYMENT 


We are certain that there are other and even more important con- 
tributing factors. I will list a few. 

1. Foreign competition. Competition of leather manufacturers in 
foreign countries has taken away part of the market. for American- 
made goods. Like all American workers, we sincerely believe in the 
necessity for a flow of imports and exports to and from the United 
States and the other world democracies. Politically, we are not old- 
fashioned isolationists but we do believe that the U.S. Government 
should take steps to assure that our American firms and our workers 
are not subjected to unfair competition from foreign firms which can 
dump cheaply made goods in this country and undermine our markets. 

We believe that care should be taken in the negotiations of reciprocal 
trade agreements to protect the standard of living of American work- 
ers. After all, only by continued employment, at good wages, can 
American workers continue to buy goods made by other Americans. 

And may I point out, in this particular case as of this particular 
moment, because of foreign competition, there are only two calf man- 
ufacturers left in America of any size, namely, the A. C. Lawrence 
Leather Division Calf Co. in Peabody, and the Ohio Leather Co. in 
Girard, Ohio. Right here in Lynn one of the largest calf companies 
has recently been liquidated and all of its employees have been forced 
on the streets with no more jobs to go to. 

2. A second contributing factor to unemployment among leather- 
workers is the cutrate competition offered through firms which suc- 
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cumb to the enticements of local subsidies offered by communities in 
other States. 

We have in mind a number of States in other areas of the country 
where local chambers of commerce or “State industrial devolopment 
commissions” are able to use public funds and resources to subsidize 
industry which is willing to run away from our area. 

Here in Massachusetts, we have many local “development conmis- 
sions” which are operating under the general direction of our own 
State department of commerce. 


STATE DOES NOT OFFER “GIVEAWAY” PROGRAMS 


But, unlike many other States, Massachusetts is not offering any 
giveaway programs. State law, as it now stands, does not permit the 
State, or any subdivision thereof, to make inducements involving the 
use of public funds or the pledge of the credit of any governmental 
subdivision. 

The new industry which Massachusetts has been seeking and get- 
ting has been industry willing to stand on its own feet, meet its re- 
sponsibilities, pay its own way, and operate in the good business cli- 
mate of our State. 

But the new industry coming to Massachusetts is mostly electronics, 
chemical production, and other fields far removed from the field of 
leather production in which I and the people I represent are interested. 

Our State and local communjties have no way in which to com- 
pete with other States and communities in other States which offer 
such lures as “20 years’ free rent, no taxes for 5 years, free water, docile 
labor, et cetera.” 

Unfortunately for us leather production can be carried on in al- 
most any location where there is sufficient water, electric power, and 
transportation. This means that tanning operations in many rural 
communities in remote sections where other types of industrial pro- 
duction could not be carried on. 

We know of a number of instances in which firms which went 
“out of business” in our area later started operations anew, under 
the same name or under a new corporate name, in some remote com- 
munity miles away, sometimes several hundred miles. 

In most cases, they were able to get inducements, a building for 
nothing, “free rent for 20 years,” guarantee of substantial reductions 
in water rates, et cetera, and, not least of all, rural or smalltown 
workers willing to work for very low wages. 


INCREASE MINIMUM WAGE 


We feel that one of the ways to discourage industrial migration, 
from areas like.ours to backward economic areas, is for the Congress 
to increase the national minimum wage. This would help increase 
the buying power of the workers in the so-called low wage areas and 
would reduce, to some extent, the competition caused by the existence 
of reservoirs of manpower available for hire at the present low 
Federal minimum wage of $1 an hour or wages only slightly above 
the legal minimum. 

We also feel that the tax laws should be amended so that corpora- 
tions, which spend money to move from one area to another simply 
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in quest of higher profits for themselves, should not be permitted to 
deduct such expenditures. 

Another way in which this type of migration could be partly dis- 
couraged would be through the enactment of uniform national 
workmen’s compensation standards. Many States have standards 
lower than those in Massachusetts and to some employers the oppor- 
tunity to save money, make more profits at the expense of their in- 
jured workers is an inducement to move. 


AUTOMATION 


Still another factor contributing to a decline in employment. is 
automation—the introduction of new machines which turn out more 
goods with fewer workers. 

Many of our employers are investing huge sums in these new types 
of equipment because they feel the machines will pay for themselves 
in the long run through labor cost savings. 

It is our feeling that unemployment compensation standards should 
be raised in order to provide higher benefits for workers displaced as 
a result of automation. Since the standards of unemployment com- 
pensation are set by the States largely in conjunction with the Federal 
Government, this is an area in which Congress could take affirmative 
and constructive action which would be beneficial to us. Further, we 
feel that there should be greater opportunities for workers rendered 
jobless by automation to receive retraining for new jobs. 

There are many, many factors which contribute to the overall 
cost. of production in the leather industry as in any other. I am not 
here attempting to list them all nor to examine all the causes of 
unemployment in the industry nor to propose solutions for each of 
these causes. 

In the time which you have so generously allotted to me, I am 
grateful for the opportunity to bring to your attention some of the 
problems with which we are faced in our industry and to propose 
some ideas for remedies. 

I realize that you have a large number of persons who wish to give 
their views on this general problem of unemployment, its causes 
and what can be done about it, and I realize that there will no doubt 
be wide variance in the views expressed. 

I am happy, nevertheless, that your honorable body has seen fit to 
send this subcommittee into the field to give us the opportunities to 
set forth our views. I trust that the facts which your committee will 
gather in this and similar hearings will enable you to come forward 
with some constructive, beneficial legislation which will help us achieve 
a long-sought goal in America, the total elimination of unemployment 
and the attainment of a high standard of living for all Americans. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for listening to me. If you have any ques- 
tions, I shall be very glad to answer them. 

Chairman McCartuy. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. O’Keere. Are there any questions? 

Chairman McCarrny. We appreciate your testimony. 

One question regarding foreign competition. What is the principal 
source of that competition ? 
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Mr. O’Keere. Right at the present England is a very strong com- 
petitor against the American-made calf leather. 

Chairman McCarruy. This isall factory made? 

Mr. O’Keere. That is correct, all manufactured leather in the 
tanneries. 

Chairman McCarruy. Is there competition from many of the new 
countries, or those that have recently become industrialized, or is it 
principally from the old industrial countries of Europe? 

Mr. O’Keerrer. Puerto Rico is beginning to gather in some of our 
tanneries, three tanneries from the Peabody area are now relocated in 
Puerto Rico. That is within the past 5 or 6 years. 

Chairman McCartuy. Thank you very much. 

Mr. O’Keere. Thank you. 

Chairman McCarrny. Mr. Al Clifton, research director, Massa- 
chusetts State Labor Council. 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT B. CLIFTON, LEGISLATIVE AGENT, MASSA- 
CHUSETTS STATE LABOR COUNCIL, AFL-CIO 


Chairman McCartuy. You may proceed. 

Mr. Currron. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Albert B. Clifton, and I am the legislative agent of the Massa- 
chusetts State Labor Council, AFL-CIO. 

I have just given you a statement that would have been delivered to 
your committee by President Belanger, who was unable to attend 
this hearing. 

I will summarize some of the points in it, and in accordance with 
your suggestion, will make it rather brief. 


Chairman McCartuy. We will insert the entire statement in the 
record. 

(The statement of J. William Belanger, president, Massachusetts 
State Labor Council, AFL-CIO, follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF J. WILLIAM BELANGER, PRESIDENT, MASSACHUSETTS 
STATE LaBor Councit, AFL-CIO 


The problem of unemployment is a very serious one; on a national level Mr. 
George Meany, president of the AFL-CIO in a statement before the Committee 
on Ways and Means of the U.S. House of Representatives in support of H.R. 
3547 (the Federal unemployment compensation bill) April 10, 1959, told the 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

“According to the latest figure, there are 4,360,000 totally unemployed. In 
addition, nearly 2,500,000 are compelled to work part-time schedules. This 
represents an equivalent of 1,100,000 more totally unemployed. Furthermore, 
there is a hidden unemployment of some 300,000 young people who would nor- 
mally have entered the active labor market but who are now discouraged from 
looking for jobs because there are no jobs for them. 

“True unemployment therefore is now about 5.8 million or the equivalent of 
7.6 percent of the labor force. 

“There is substantial unemployment in 74 of the Nation’s 149 major industrial 
areas and in 193 smaller industrial communities. 

“About 20 percent of the Nation’s productive capacity—plants and machines— 
is idle.” 

The problem of unemployment is due to many factors, and it is being experi- 
enced generally in the industrial areas of the Northeast and the Middle West. 
Here in Massachusetts the problem is equally serious. The period of readjust- 
ment is well expressed in the annual message of Governor Foster Furcolo to the 
Massachusetts general court on January 6, 1960, he said: 
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“In common with any other States, we have been going through a period of 
economic readjustment in the composition of our industrial and manufacturing 
structure. Virtually every State in the Northeast, and the industrial States of 
the Middle West, have experienced since 1953 a sharp decline in manufacturing 
employment accompanied by gains in nonmanufacturing employment. At the 
same time productivity in manufacturing has continued to rise. 

“Reflecting a long-term trend which began shortly after the First World War 
in the textile and leather industries, Massachusetts has lost 88,000 jobs in these 
2 fields in the past 12 years. These job losses are due in part to automation; 
employment in textiles has declined sharply throughout the Nation during the 
last 10 years. The South alone has lost about one-fifth of its textile jobs since 
1951. Federal tariff policies, the international trade situation, and changes in 
consumer buying patterns have also greatly reduced textile employment.” 

We can hope that our most serious losses of employment in the shoe and textile 
industries, are behind us, at the same time, we still are suffering from the after- 
maths of these losses. This is evidenced by recent statistics covering textile 
areas such as North Adams, New Bedford, and Fall River where the percentage 
of unemployment is still high. 

Today through automation, technological changes, and plant relocation, we 
are faced with shrinking employment in other industries. 

The recent figures show the seriousness of our current unemployment prob- 
lem in Massachusetts. It should be noted that since these figures were available, 
unemployment in the Lynn area has risen, for the week ending January 2, 1960, 
shows a rise in initial claims of nearly double those filed the preceding week. 

The statistics of employment maintained by the Massachusetts Division of 
Employment Security in some 29 areas of the State show that currently 23 of 
these areas have unemployment in excess of 4 percent. 

It has been generally recognized and admitted that unemployment in excess 
of 6 percent puts an area in the critical or distress category. Yet here in Massa- 
chusetts we have nine areas with unemployment in excess of this 6 percent ratio. 

The following areas have an unemployment situation in excess of 6 percent: 


North Adams. 11.0] New Bedford 

Webster and Southbridge 6.6 | Fall River 

Lowell 6. 7 | Plymouth 

Newburyport oO 7 I oe so cen 
Gloucester 


You will note that we have two areas (North Adams and Gloucester) with 
unemployment ratios in excess of 10 percent. In addition the Lawrence and 
Lynn areas have unemployment approaching the critical or distress figures. 

It should be also noted the high levels of unemployment in the North Adams 
area in the extreme northwestern part of the State. This is due namely to the 
closing of textile mills in that area, a condition that since 1950 has been ex- 
perienced in other textile cities of Massachusetts such as Lawrence, Lowell, New 
Bedford, and Fall River. With the exception of Gloucester and Hyannis, where 
the unemployment figures are largely due to seasonal fluctuations, the unemploy- 
ment in the remaining areas does not tell the full story. People who have ex- 
hausted their unemployment benefits are still unemployed but are not part of 
the statistics mentioned above. This is a most serious situation. 

The full impact of technological developments, automation, and exodus of 
industry and employment will be given to you in detail by the various union 
representatives who appear here today and will speak. Suffice to say, that labor, 
more than any other group, has suffered most directly by this immediate im- 
pact with disastrous results to the local communities ; unemployment means more 
than statistics—it means human beings and lives. 

Some industrial spokesmen undoubtedly will appear before you to speak about 
the labor climate of Massachusetts; they are selling the Bay State short. They 
use such spurious arguments that our unemployment tax rate under the Massa- 
chusetts Employment Security Act is too high compared to other industrial 
States. Their allegations are not based on fact, for since the inception of merit 
rating in the unemployment system, the Massachusetts average rate over those 
years has been comparable to that of other industrial States, and would have 
been even less had Massachusetts industry, during the war years, acted to bring 
about a sounder contribution system to meet the postwar slump. 

At the same time, Massachusetts, with 6.5 percent, has one of the highest 
reserves in relation to taxable wages among all industrial States—but it rates 
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low in benefits as related to taxable wages. In 1958, the estimated. average em- 
ployer tax rate in Massachusetts was only 1.7 percent. Compare this with 2.7 
percent in Rhode Island, 2.1 percent in Pennsylvania, 2.5 percent in Oregon and 
2.3 percent in Michigan. In reserves as multiples of 1958 benefits, Massachusetts, 
with 2.09 percent, was well ahead of the U.S. average of 1.98 percent—but in 
benefits Massachusetts paid out less than the U.S. average for each dollar cvl- 
lected and was surpassed by 20 States. 

It is labor’s position that merit or experience rating has a damaging effect on 
the unemployment insurance system. It has been responsible for an unhealthy 
situation whereby the States are in constant competition with each other, all 
trying to hold their own contribution rates below those of other States. This 
condition has been a major obstacle to the improvement of the unemployment 
insurance systems of the States. It has also provided shortsighted employers, 
notably here in Massachusetts with propaganda damaging to industrial growth 
and expansion. 

it should be noted, that enterprises of a purely intrastate character, depending 
for the most part on industrial enterprises and the employees of such enterprises 
for their patronage and successful operation, are the employers more likely to 
benefit from lower contribution rates. This is an anomalous situation. 

We urge that consideration be given to eliminate merit or experience ratiig 
from the unemployment insurance systems. 

We urge that Congress enact a measure such as H.R. 3547 (Federal unemploy- 
ment compensation standards bill) that President Meany of the AFL-CIO su)- 
ported before the Ways and Means Committee of the U.S. House of Represent:i- 
tives of April 10, 1959. 

We suggest that consideration be given to a better approach to the financing 
of the unemployment insurance system. When employment is at a high level 
and the contribution base is expanded, contribution rates drop under the preset 
methods. 

When employment drops and the contribution base shrinks, the rates increase, 
especially if the unemployment is severe and demands on a State fund rise 
substantially. It would appear, a more sound system would require higher rates, 
during high levels of employment when the contribution base would be the high- 
est. When employment receded lower rates could go into effect, a factor in itself 
that would be helpful to industry in such a period. 

In brief, the contribution system should be overhauled. We also urge that 
the Federal Congress consider the following to help the distressed economic 
areas especially those in this area: 

(1) An area redevelopment measure such as §. 722 and H.R. 3505 that were 
before the 86th Congress. Such a measure would be of special benefit in those 
areas of Massachusetts where the need is to provide vocational and retraining 
programs to workers, whose former occupations are no longer existent due to 
plant migration, technological changes, and the liquidation of an industrial 
enterprise. 

(2) The enactment of a $1.25 minimum wage, is an important and urgent fac- 
tor, necessary to stop certain types of unemployment. Living costs have risen 
since the $1 minimum became law, also wage standards have advanced meas- 
urably therefore an increase to $1.25 is long overdue. 

(3) The subject of Federal taxes and the extent of their influence on mergers, 
that have led to the closing of plants, with the consequent loss of employment 
should be carefully examined and suitable legislation enacted if it appears that 
Federal laws have been responsible for unemployment due to plant liquidation. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I want to thank this committee for this opportunity to appear 
before you. The subject you are considering is a serious one. Unemployment 
means more than statistics—it means human beings and lives. In our struggle 
with the Soviets we must maintain a sound economy with a minimum of unem- 
ployment and safeguard for those who unfortunately are laid off from their jobs. 
A strong economy is our best answer to any challenge from the Soviets. At the 
same time we must do everything within our power to protect the unemployed 
worker, as well as the employed workers in this and other industrial areas. 
We need a strong, forward and progressive program. 
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Mr. Cutrron. The question of unemployment is touched on in the 
first page there in excerpts from President Meany’s statement before 
one of the committees of the Congress. 

And most recently the Governor brought up this question of unem- 
ployment and the readjustment that has taken place in the country 
here that is causing some of the dislocation. 

On the second page I would like to draw your attention to the part 
there where we have listed some of the areas of the State where unem- 
ployment is rather severe. North Adams is the worst of the places, 
with the exception of Gloucester, where there is somewhat of a sea- 
sonal situation. You will notice in the central part of Massachusetts, 
in Webster and Southbridge, that we have 6.6 percent unemployment. 
In this particular area, listed in the Boston area, it shows a figure that 
isn’t correct. When I was going over this with our research depart- 
ment I found that in the Lynn area the most recent figure that we had 
from the Division of Employment Security, if my memory serves me, 
was somewhere around 5 or 6 or 7, which is beginning to get near the 
critical area, there is no question about that. 

There is one point that 1 would like to bring out, and that is on 
the third page here. There may be some question, and it has been 
brought up here today, about this propaganda as to the labor climate. 
And that, of course, is something that we experience in all parts of the 
country. It seems that employers try to sell their local area short for 
the sake of getting certain advantages, and so forth. The situation in 
Massachusetts here is one where we are constantly told about our 
unemployment contribution rate. We checked that from the very 
beginning of the setting up of the numerical rating in the unemploy- 
ment system, and we found from the very beginning right up to the 
present day that Massachusetts employers have done very well there. 
As a matter of fact, we could go into this question and give the com- 
mittee considerable information if time permitted. But the fact is 
that, Massachusetts has been in pretty good shape. 

Now, when I was talking to some people in reference to this hear- 
ing, I understood that the subject matter was very comprehensive 
in regard to the unemployment situation. And President Belanger 
touches on that when he is speaking about the question of merit rating 
or experience rating in the suggestions that we are making to his 
statement. We believe that one of the most serious obstacles for a 
sound employment system in this country is the merit or experience 
rating. And while we used to file bills in our legislature to abolish 
it, we were realistic enough to know that you couldn’t do it in one 
State, that it had to be a countrywide proposition. 

It has been responsible for the lowering of the number of weeks 
available, it has been responsible, as one of the previous speakers 
mentioned, in cases where the people in that State were not given the 
extension that Congress made possible here a year or so ago. 


NEW METHOD OF FINANCING UNEMPLOYMENT CONTRIBUTIONS 


Also on this question of unemployment compensation and the en- 
tire system, it seems to us—and this is brought out on the first page 
of the President’s statement—that a better method of financing should 
be developed. As it now stands, when unemployment is high, and 
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when the contribution base or tax base is expanded, benefits, or rather 
contributions, are low. When layoffs take place, and the contribution 
base declines, then the rates are apt to go up. That is the method pre- 
vailing in most systems today. We think it should be the other way 
around, and heukd even be a help to industry in a period of recession 
in getting back on its feet if a different method was started. 

The area redevelopment measures, such as S. 722 and H.R. 3505, 
those are two of the measures that we feel would be of help to meet 
some of the problems that we have in this Commonwealth on un- 
— ment. 

nd we are very strongly in favor of a $1.25 Federal minimum, and 
we feel that that would be most important. 

Then there is the question of Federal taxes. That is a very com- 
plicated one, but it is one that we feel would merit a consideration by 
this committee and its staff as to whether or not the various forms 
of carryforward and carryback depreciation, obsolescence, and so 
forth are not contributing to this liquidation of plants and the clos- 
ing of industries. 

In conclusion, I want to thank the committee for the opportunity 
to be here before you. And we will watch very carefully the results 
that come from this hearing, because we recognize that it is a very 
comprehensive mandate that the Congress gave to you, and you have 
covered a great deal of territory, and we feel very confident that much 
will come from it, at least there will be enough knowledge brought out 
as a result of the committee’s efforts so that we will know much more 
than we do at the present time about this whole situation. 

I thank you, Senator. 

Chairman McCartuy. Thank you. At least we will not have the 
excuse of not being informed, Mr. Clifton. And I would like to 
assure you that we will give special attention to your recommenda- 
tions with regard to the merit system. 

Mr. Cuirron. I would like to have Mr. John Carignan, who is 
from our AFL-CIO council in the New Bedford-Cape Cod area, 
take a few minutes. 

Chairman McCartuy. Thank you. 

I just have this note to add. There will be, I think, some action 
on the question of the unemployment insurance tax, and this may 
afford us an opportunity to at least raise the question with regard to 
the merit system. 

Mr. Cuirton. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE E. CARIGNAN, PRESIDENT, GREATER NEW 
BEDFORD AND CAPE COD LABOR COUNCIL, AFL-CIO, AND INTER- 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE, TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF 
AMERICA, AFL-CIO, NEW BEDFORD, MASS., AREA 


Mr. Cartenan. Mr. Chairman, my name is George E. Carignan 
and I am president of the Greater New Bedford and Cape Cod Labor 
Council, AFL-CIO, and also international representative for the 
Textile Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO, in the New Bedford, 
Mass., area. 
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I come before you today to give you some facts concerning the un- 
employment problems that we have experienced in the southeastern 
area of Massachusetts. 

New Bedford and Fall River are the two largest cities in this area. 
According to the 1950 census, New Bedford had a population of 
109,189 as compared with 110,341 in 1940. Fall River 111,963 in 1950 
and 115,428 in 1940. The 1920 census figure for New Bedford was 
reported as 121,217. This indicates a loss in population in New Bed- 
ford from 1920 to 1950 of 12,028 people. And also would indicate 
that the labor force in New Bedford would have been reduced by at 
least this number. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN NEW BEDFORD 


The unemployment situation in New Bedford during the past 10 
years has varied and fluctuated considerably. In November 1950 
only 2.8 percent of the labor force was unemployed; however, we 
find that in November of 1954 the percentage of unemployed had 
risen to 10.4 percent. The highest figure during the period between 
1950 and 1955 was 13 percent in June of 1954. During the past few 
years again there has been a variance in the number of unemployed. 
In mid-November 1959, with a total labor force of about 68,000 avail- 
able workers, 6.9 percent of these were unemployed. In 1958, 9.1 
percent were unemployed. In 1957, 5.4 percent and 1956, 5.1 percent. 

One of the reasons for the drastic changes in the number of un- 
employed in the area has been the liquidation of large textile plants 
during the past 40 years without a sufficient number of new jobs 
coming into the area. 

Early in the 1920’s the cotton textile industry in New Bedford ac- 
comin for more than 80 percent of capital invested in local manu- 
facturing and more than 80 percent of the local manufacturing labor 
force. Between 1923 and 1948, however, 21 large cotton mills were 
liquidated in the New Bedford area. These mills had provided jobs 
for more than 21,000 workers at one time. Since 1948 other mill 
liquidations have meant the loss of approximately 11,000 more jobs. 
To some extent, however, the loss of jobs in cotton mills was offset 
by an expansion of employment in mills producing rayon and other 
fabrics. Expansion of operations also occurred in electrical plants, 
garment factories, small machine tool and metal working shops. This 
has helped the unemployment problem but has not altogether erased 
the anxious insecurity of those without jobs. 


OLDER WORKERS 


Surveys have been made at different times to determine the ex- 
perience of workers who find themselves without work. It has been 
found that by far the group beyond the age of 45 have had great 
difficulties in finding new employment. In New Bedford men have 
a greater problem than women when seeking new work. Electrical 
plants where the bulk of the work is assembly prefer younger women, 
and there is an opportunity for women to become stitchers in the gar- 
ment plants. However, men can find no available work, and are sub- 
ject to prolonged periods of unemployment. 


47557—60—pt. 925 
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EXTENSION OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION LAWS 


Because of the abnormal unemployment situation that has been 
in existence in this area, it is my opinion extremely important that 
unemployment compensation laws be extended and improved. 

It is also important that rehabilitation programs be established 
for the purpose of training workers who have been displaced in one 
industry to be able to take employment in some other type of work. 

Extensive urban redevolpment programs would help to provide 
work for unemployed men who find themselves without jobs at the 
age of 50. 

A reduction of hours in the workweek from 40 to 35 hours would 
solve much of our unemployment problem. 

A reduction in the retirement age under social security would 
greatly relieve the plight of the older unemployed person. 

An increase in the Federal minimum wage from $1 to $1.25 an hour 
would eliminate chiseling in labor rates and prevent some of the plants 
shutting down and moving to other areas. 

These and other avenues are open for the solution of abnormal 
unemployment. 

One thing is certain, we have had a bad unemployment situation 
for some time and the time has come when something should be done 
to correct the situation. 

Thank you. 

Chairman McCarruy. Thank you, sir. We appreciate your tes- 
timony. 


The next witness is Mr. John Driscoll, executive secretary of the 
Connecticut State Labor Council. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN DRISCOLL, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
CONNECTICUT STATE LABOR COUNCIL 


Mr. Driscoti. Mr. Chairman, I do not have a written statement 
but I will endeavor to stay within your time limitations. 

I come from Connecticut, where up to the present time, or until 
quite recently some of our editorial writers and leading newspapers 
have had the habit of thinking we were in New England but not of it, 
you know, we had the advantages—town meetings and the village 
greens and the white church steeples—but we didn’t have the prob- 
lems of the textile industry and the leather industry and the other 
industries leaving—I mean, even if they did in eastern Connecticut 
have the misfortune to lose their textile plants, these people thought, 
well, all they have to do is go 40 or 50 miles, if they are young enough, 
and get a job, that they could get a job with United Aircraft or any 
of the other big aircraft or airframe plants around Hartford or 
Bridgeport. So that we tended to sort of look down on the rest of 
New England and say, “Why can’t they be as well off as we are 
in Connecticut ?” 

And we felt that this was somehow due to some special merit 
we had that, or maybe Yankee ingenuity. 

And we got quite a shock in the last recession. We found out 
that we weren't at all free from the same ills as they have here 
in Lynn and Biddeford-Saco and some of the other places you have 
been hearing about. And it got pretty bad. 
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At one point there in the middle of 1959, March 1959, the State 
as a whole, with about a million in the labor force, civilian labor 
force at that time, had a total unemployment of 77,800, amounting 
to 7.4 percent of the labor force. Of course, this was concentrated 
largely in manufacturing. And in manufacturing there were at that 
time only about 400,000 jobs. So that the bulk of the unemployment 


fell very heavily on manufacturing industries, which have been the 
backbone of Connecticut’s economy. 


CHANGEOVER FROM MANNED AIRCRAFT TO MISSILES 


Now, with the changeover from manned aircraft to missiles, some 
of this enduring quality of Connecticut’s prosperity also begins to 
look a little shaky. When United Aircraft, which somehow or other 
seemed to have bet upon the continuance of manned aircraft, began 
to find that it was losing Government contracts, and that the missile 
field had become a much larger source of Government work, they 
began to lose jobs, and people began to get a little panicky around 
Hartford when the Hamilton Propellor Division of United Aircraft 
began to lay off, and laid off up to, I think, around 4,000 people. 

Well, there were a lot of the peuple, the editorial writers particu- 
larly, who said, “We don’t need Fede ‘al aid, and we are against any 
kind of Federal subsidy, because we can get along without it,” they 
failed to remember that a large part of the State’s prosperity was due 
to defense expenditures. And they didn’t remember conveniently 
that we had the second highest per capita in the country of all States 
in terms of defense expenditures per capita. 

The situation even now—although we are beginning to have what 
passes as a boom as a result of a lot of things, I suppose, some people 
say it is the steel strike, and others inconveniently point out that it 
may be due to that $13 billion deficit that the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration has had during the past year. They don’t like to remember 
that some of these factors are responsible for our present boom. 


SERIOUS POCKETS IN SMALLER AREAS 


But even though we have cut down on unemployment, there are still 
some serious pockets of unemployment in smaller areas, The last 
figures I have indicate that we have in the areas which are classed 
as distressed, Ansonia, Bristol, Danielson, Norwick, and Thomson- 
ville as of November 1959, show all of them with percentages from 
6.1 to 8.6 percent of the total labor force out of work. 

Now, what to do about. this, I certainly second the suggestion made 
by Mr. Clifton with respect to Federal standards for unemployment 
compensation. Our State organizations have been on our neck for 
some time, and we hope that the Congress will finally get around to 
establishing Federal standards. 


FEDERAL STANDARDS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


We have had this kind of a situation. In 1938 the average unem- 
ployment compensation benefit was about 50 percent of the average 
weekly wage in industry. Recently, with the weekly wage up around 
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$92 a week, our average unemployment benefit, that is, the 1959, was 
around $31. So we have actually been going backward in terms of 
having UC benefits be at least one-half of the average wage. But 
we have been prevented from doing better because of the competition 
of other States, the competition of States that had lower benefits and 
lower tax rates. And we hope that if you get around to recommend- 
ing—we hope you will—Federal standards for unemployment com- 
pensation, that you will do as Al Clifton said and consider eliminating 
appearance rating standard. I think this is the basic cause of inter- 
state competition, and it is the source of the worst, the most unfair 
kind of competition. 
AREA REDEVELOPMENT 


We also hope that you will recommend and urge—although I know 
the Senate has already passed a bill for aid to depressed areas—I think 
that we can get New England people to stop complaining about the 
amount of Federal taxes that they have to pay, and we can get them 
to learn that we need to have a fair share of Federal funds for projects 
that will aid the economy of the Northeast in a way that private enter- 
prise has shown that it will not or cannot do. 

I can’t report the same kind of experience that Mr. Schoonjans did 
about local activity and local effort. In an area where I am particu- 
larly well acquainted—I work for a union in the brass industry around 
Waterbury—there is a so-called industrial development company set 
up by private groups, the chamber of commerce, the manufacturers 
and so on. And they have been functioning for a couple of years. 
So I asked them, “Would you be interested in having the unions con- 
tribute to, buy stock in your corporation ?” 

And I was told, “Oh, we are subscribed to the limit, we don’t need 
a more help.” 

then inquired what they had been able to do in the time they had 
existed. As far as I have been able to find out, they have done abso- 
lutely and exactly nothing. 

We think that only Federal funds are going to be able to give the 
kind of money that communities need to clear plant sites and to pro- 
vide community facilities, which are the basic source of attracting 
new industry, or the best way to attract new industry, and keep in- 
dustry that does exist. 

We hope you will also urge the passage of minimum wage legisla- 
tion raising the dollar to a dollar and a quarter an hour, with ex- 
tended coverage. We find that a large part of our competition in 
brass and miscellaneous metal goods, clothes and watches, comes from 
places like New York City. That is south of Connecticut, but it isa 
little too close for comfort. And a dollar and a quarter minimum 
wage would help us as well as help Mayor Wagner get rid of his re- 
lief problem, where the city has to subsidize people working for a dol- 
lar an hour in plants that have fake union contracts with paper unions. 
And now, as a result of what the Congress did under some aspects of 
the Landrum-Griffin bill, we can’t even get rid of them, we can’t go 
in and try to take them away from their phony proprietors, unions so- 
called. 

We hope you will also recommend additional funds for the housing 
and home finance administration, because that, the work of that in 
clearing broken, rundown, and devitalized industrial areas can’t be sep- 
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arate from area redevelopment. And at Bridgeport, for example, | 
know that the city administration has been stymied because of lack 
of funds in housing and home finance at the present time. 

I see I have about run out my 10 minutes, so I will subside. 

Thank you. 

Chairman McCartuy,. Thank you, sir. There are a number of dis- 
tressed areas in Connecticut ; I would hike to know particularly if these 
are due to changes in defense policy or weapons. I would like to have 
you file a report on that. 

Mr. Driscotu. As a long-term thing, not as of the moment ? 

Chairman McCarruy. Yes. 

Mr. Driscott. Yes, I think I can get you something on that. 

Chaiman McCarruy. Mr. Pitarys, New Hampshire Labor Council, 
is not here. 

Next, Mr. Seymour, president, District Council No. 2, United Elec- 
trical, Radio, and Machine Workers of America, accompanied by Mr. 
Don Tor mey, international representative. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL E. SEYMOUR, PRESIDENT, DISTRICT COUNCIL 
NO. 2, UNITED ELECTRICAL, RADIO, AND MACHINE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA; ACCOMPANIED BY DONALD TORMEY, INTERNA- 
TIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 


Mr. Seymour. Mr. Chairman, my name is Paul Seymour. I am the 
district president of the United Electrical Workers for New E ngland. 
We have for your committee a prepared statement, and due ‘to the 


lack of time available, I don’t believe I am going to be able to com- 
ment on some of the points that I would like to make. How ever, for 
oral testimony, I would like to introduce the international representa- 
tive of the UE from the Lynn area, Mr. Don Tormey, and 1 will file 
with the committee our formal statements. 

Chairman McCartuy. Thank you very much. Your statement will 
appear in the body of the record. 

(The statement follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF PAUL E. SEYMOUR, PRESIDENT, District CouNciIL No. 2, 
UNITED ELECTRICAL, RADIO AND MACHINE WORKERS OF AMERICA; ACCOMPANIED 
BY Mr. DonaLp ToRMEY, INTERNATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 


This statement is submitted on behalf of District 2 of the United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers of America (UE). This district covers 
Massachusetts and the other States of New England. District 2 locals hold 
collective-bargaining rights for several thousand workers in Massachusetts and 
New England and has a substantial membership in Lynn, the seat of this 
hearing. 

UNEMPLOYMENT IN MASSACHUSETTS AND IN THE LYNN AREA 


The Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries, Division of Statistics, 
estimates, according to its Employment News Letter, that nonagricultural em- 
ployment in this State has decreased by 4,000 workers over the past 2 years. 
No reliable statistics—not even informed guesses, are available of the true num- 
ber of unemployed in Massachusetts. The department’s current guess that there 
may be 94,000 now unemployed in the State has as its only basis that the knowl- 
edge that 44,000 unemployed are now drawing unemployment compensation, and 
the guess that 50,000 additional have exhausted or are otherwise not eligible to 
draw compensation. 

For the Lynn area the State department of labor and industries estimates 
that in November of 1957 there were 58,560 members of the labor force and that 
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of these 3,300 were unemployed. For November 1959, the department’s esti- 
mate is 55,600 in the labor force of whom 3,000 are unemployed. By guessing 
that there are 3,000 fewer workers here than 2 years ago, the department’s 
statisticians avoid the necessity for showing unemployment of some 6,300 in 
the area, and are able statistically to present a fairly stable ratio of unen- 
ployment to employment in the area. As will be shown later on, the total of 
3,000 estimated to have been forced to leave Lynn and the 3,000 now estimated 
to be unemployed in Lynn, just about equals the number of jobs removed by the 
General Electric Co. from its Lynn plants during recent years. 


INADEQUACY OF NATIONAL UNEMPLOYMENT STATISTICS 


For a variety of reasons, unemployment statistics in general give an inadequate 
and misleading picture of the full impact of unemployment on the lives of the 
people and its economic consequences. 

In a report on December 26, 1959, to the American Statistical Association, the 
American Economic Association, and 10 allied social science associations, Sey- 
mour I. Wolfbein, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Labor, declared that in the 
year 1958 there was a total of 28 million unemployment experiences in the United 
States, although in the year 1958 the total of unemployment reported by the 
Government never reached as high as 6 million. Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Labor Wolfbein is the man in charge of the Government’s monthly unemploy- 
ment reporting. 

The figures officially reported never reveal or even suggest the appalling social 
and economic consequences of 28 million suffering a total loss of livelihood for 
a period of a month or more during the course of a single year. The figure of 
28 million individual unemployment experiences, only now reported by a respon- 
sible public official, is five or more times as high as the total number of unem- 
ployed ever reported by the Government at any single time during the year 
1958. 

If on the basis of the Government’s definitions of unemployment, 28 million 
workers ran into debt or suffered the other privations of joblessness in a single 
year, the full picture must have been even worse, for Federal unemployment 
reporting practices fall seriously short of giving the full picture. 

The census totals on unemployment exclude those who work as little as 1 
hour a week. 

They exclude those who are temporarily laid off for a period up to 30 days. 

They exclude all workers who have given up in the search for jobs because 
they know no jobs are available to them and are now listed as housewives, 
students, retired, etc. 

For November 1959, the census reports 3,670,000, or 5.6 percent of the labor 
force as unemployed, a figure substantially higher than November 1956 and 
1957, though lower than the figure for November 1958. 

To this figure should be added 1,196,000 who usually worked full time but 
are now on short time, averaging less than 24 hours a week, and 1,143,000 who 
have never been able to obtain steady full-time employment, and are employed 
an average of 19 hours a week. 

A true picture of current unemployment would include also those forced out 
of the labor market through inability to find jobs. Based upon the percentage 
of the population that was employed during the full employment year, 1956, this 
would amount to an additional 1,762,000. 

Summarizing, a correct figure of November 1959 unemployment would show: 


Census unemployed 8, 670, 000 


bead Rinne : 1, 196, 000 
Part-time unemployed , 7 143, 000 


Forced from labor market F 1, 762, O00 


weer eee 7, 771, 000 


This unemployment amounts to 10.9 percent of the correct labor force, based 
on the 1956 percentage of the population gainfully employed. 

A question may be raised on the choice of the year 1956 as a basis for estimat- 
ing the proper labor force. 

We see no impropriety. 

According to economic indicators for December 1959, prepared for the Joint 
Economic Committee of Congress by the Council of Economic Advisers, corpora- 
tion profits for the second quarter of 1959 (the latest available) were at the 
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seasonally adjusted annual rate of $52.6 billion. This is by far the highest 
rate of corporation profit in history, $7.7 billion more than the year of the 
previous profit record, 1955, and almost $8 billion more than in 1956. 

We consider that there is a dangerous maladjustment in the economy when 
the corporations are able to increase their profits by $8 billion while employ- 
ing a substantially lower proportion of the population than in 1956. This repre- 
sents profiteering at the expense of the workers and of the general economic 
welfare, of which UE has in the past presented to Congress a number of notable 
examples, such as the fantastic overbidding of GE and Westinghouse on a TVA 
turboelectric installation in the fall of 1958, which cost GE and Westinghouse 
workers hundreds of jobs. 

It is in this situation of recordbreaking profits and serious continuing unem- 
ployment that we urge congressional attention to the problems of millions 
jobless, more millions part-time employed, and other millions unused by the 
economy and driven from the labor market. 

Two further aspects of this situation deserve the committee’s attention. 

While the census figure gives the overall percentage of employment as 
5.6 for November, the ratio of unemployment of factory operatives is placed 
at 8.2 percent and for common labor at 11.6 percent. Industrial workers are 
clearly the hardest hit of all groups of unemployed. 


THE PROBLEM OF RUNAWAY JOBS 


Five years ago in Lynn, the General Electric Co. entered into what it described 
as a 5-year better living program for its employees and for the community. 
In these past 5 years, the local GE employment has been reduced from 21,000 
to 15,500. Departments sent out of Lynn account for the greater part of this 
loss. New machinery, the benefits of which are wholly appropriated by the 
company, has helped reduce jobs. Sheer speedup has resulted in lost jobs. 
The farming out of Lynn work to low-paid subcontractors has added to the total 
layoffs. For one out of four GE workers, the better living program meant layoffs. 

The key result of the program is missing, and the company is not likely to 
disclose it. What is the value of the goods produced by the 15,500 GE workers 
compared with the value previously produced by 21,000? The answer might 
make plain exactly whose “better living’ the company had in mind 5 years 
ago. We believe it is the same sort of policy that the Lynn people have ex- 
perienced, carried out by the largest and most important corporations of the 
country that presently enables the corporations of America to allow an $8-billion 
jump in profits while almost 11 percent of the work force is totally or partly 
unemployed. 

In Lynn as elsewhere the moving out of jobs and the shutting down of op- 
erations formerly performed is locally excused as the result of lack of sales, 
competition of domestic or foreign rivals, or to business and economic condi- 
tions beyond the company’s control. 

These excuses are for local consumption. Local management has no alterna- 
tive to carrying out orders sent to them from afar by the company’s board of 
directors. Local managers obey orders, or themselves become statistics on the 
list of unemployed. 

In this period of rapidly increasing domination of production by enormous 
manufacturing corporations, a far larger proportion of the problems of area 
unemployment than is generally recognized stems out of a deliberate, conscious 
policy of decentralization of manufacturing operations, and of moving large 
manufacturing operations, and from time to time entire plants, away from 
established locations where, as in Lynn, generations of workers, fathers and 
sons, have given long years of their lives to the service of the companies. In 
this period of domination of production by the largest companies this perpetual 
movement of jobs from established areas with union wages, union conditions, 
and generally more enlightened political and social conditions to areas of low 
wages, systematic exclusion of unions, and relatively backward and reactionary 
political and social conditions is far greater than most people suppose. The 
moving out of an entire plant makes area headlines, but the constant, calcu- 
lated, and well-nigh universal practice of the largest corporations in moving 
out parts of plants—whole departments, or the manufacture of certain products 


cin parts of products generally goes unnoticed except by the victims of such 
actions, 
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GE has sent Lynn jobs to Limerick, Maine, to Rutland, Vt., to Ludlow, Vt., 
to Puerto Rico, to Carolina, and to numerous other points south and west. 
GE is not alone in this. Westinghouse also follows this practice and the largest 
corporations in other industries follow the same policy. 

While the removal of a departmental operation is difficult or impossible in 
the company of only one or a few plants, and the removal of an entire plant 
an enormous operation that may be beyond the company’s ability to achieve, 
the summary abandonment of a plant is a relative trifle to a giant multiplant 
corportion like GE with some 150 plants in the U.S.A. and scores more in for- 
eign countries. The removal of a manufacturing operation involving a sub- 
stantial part of a plant, and the jobs of hundreds or even thousands of workers 
is a matter of such relative unimportance that it is regarded as almost a routine 
matter. Jobs are moved thus not only once, but time after time, from location 
to location, each time with the objective, generally successful, of obtaining 
more work out of fewer employees, for lower wages—not only a lower total 
of wages but lower individual earnings. 

The General Electric Co. has pioneered in this practice and has been active 
in proselytizing its general application in industry. It is a calculated com- 
pany policy. 

In 1950, president Charles E. Wilson of the General Electric Co. told a gath- 
ering of the leaders of the American building industry and building materials 
industry, as reported by the Luce publication “Architectural Forum,” which 
initiated the conference: 

“We are all through with those big plants requiring 20,000 to 40,000 workers.” 

The workers of Lynn and the community as a whole are experiencing the 
consequences of that policy. Lynn is not alone in this. It is the experience 
of GE workers in Schenectady and many other major plants. Westinghouse 
workers in Pittsburgh and elsewhere, and workers of the largest corporations 
in many areas of the country. 

There is little recourse in ordinary collective bargaining to such a program. 
In a single shop or community about the most that even the most alert union 
ean do is to resist the speedup and make sure that the workers become un- 
employed in the order of their seniority. 

Against the concentrated economic power of the giant industrial corporations 
the ordinary American city is powerless. The General Electric Co., for example, 
literally holds the power to pass economic sentence of death upon the city of 
Lynn and many other cities, and other corporations hold similar powers else- 
where. 

We wish to point out to the committee that during the history of our country 
changing economic conditions and the experiences they have brought have led 
to the enactment of legislation in many areas not previously considered neces- 
sary or proper. 

There are laws governing dealings in securities, minimum wage laws, unem- 
ployment compensation laws, social security, and in many other areas. There 
are of course laws concerning bankruptcy and laws that prohibit the physical 
extermination of individuals. 

But there is no law that interferes with the ability of a company, if it chooses 
for the sake of greater profit, or other narrow advantages, to pass economic 
sentence of death on a community or its citizens, and to carry it out totally free 
from any legal responsibility or liability for the consequences of its act. A 
company, at present is legally free to condemn any number of thousands of its 
employees, no matter what their length of service, to all the privations of long- 
term or perpetual unemployment, and the community in which they live to 
economic stagnation and bankruptcy. This committee from its investigation in 
area unemployment in various sections of the country will recognize that this 
picture is not overdrawn, but that exactly what we here describe has been the 
fate of many communities. 

Without here going into detail as to the proper legislative remedies to be 
applied to this situation, we urge that is incumbent upon Congress to give this 
matter most serious investigation and study. 

We suggest that it would be proper to consider legislation depriving corpora- 
tions of their present power of life or death over the communities in which they 
have drawn prestige and profits for many, many years. Certainly it is proper. 
in the absence of legislation forbidding such destruction of jobs, to establish a 
Federal set of minimum standards, so to speak, that would have to be met 
before such runaway destruction of jobs would be permitted. Such legisla- 
tion should define the responsibility of the corporations to their employees 
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and their communities, and impose such standards as continuing employ- 
ment of the workers, or pay until they find steady reemployment, or pensions 
for them, or any of a number of other possible areas of compensation to the 
people legally enforcible upon the companies. 


ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL BLACKMAIL 


Thus far we have dealt with the removal of jobs to areas of low wages or 
reactionary political and social conditions as a consequence of the big corpora- 
tions’ policies of moving jobs. There is another consequence, both political and 
economic, of the gravest consequence. 

That is the use by the companies of the threat of runaway to cut the earnings 
and lift the tasks of the employees in the established plants, and equally serious, 
to force a backward revision of the social advances made in the legislative and 
political area in the relatively advanced States and communities. 

This form of political blackmail by economic pressure was conceived, named, 
and developed by the General Electric Co. as the concept of the “business 
climate” and it is being intensively promoted by GE not only in its own plants 
and communities but among the leading corporations of other industries. Other 
companies have not been slow in applying the concept. The Westinghouse 
Electric Co. announced not long ago that “it would never build another plant 
in Pennsylvania” following the awarding of a unemployment compensation to 
a group of locked-out workers by the appropriate State agency. The company 
was later able to block the payment of the jobless pay due these workers. 

As GE is recognized throughout the business world as the foremost prac- 
titioner of the “business climate” blackmail policy, we will describe its ob- 
jectives from General Electric sources. 

The December 7, 1959, issue of the “Paper Trade Journal” reports thus on a 
recent lecture given leaders of the paper industry by GE’s A. R. Peak, Jr., of 
Evendale, Ohio. 

“The General Electric Co. has long been recognized throughout industry for 
its progressive CR, PR, and employee relations programs. For this reason the 
Ohio Paper Industry CR Conference heard GE’s Richard Peake with par- 
ticular interest as he presented GH’s views and practices on ‘manager communi- 
cations and community relations.’ ” 

Formerly, Mr. Peake was reported as declaring, in selecting a new plant lo- 
cation GE considered “orthodox criteria,” such as “accessability to key markets 
for the products, the availability of raw materials, the size and quality of the 
labor supply, the cost and adequacy of electric power and water, transporta- 
tion facilities, the availability of land and land options, ete.” 

Now, reported Mr. Peake, GE has “more important” criteria, which he de- 
scribed thus: 

“* * * to know in advance the attitude of the public in that area toward 
business, whether it was fashionable to do a good day’s work—or whether 
featherbedding and other make-work schemes were rampart; whether or not 
the union officials in that area had pushbutton control whereby they could 
push a button and all the workers would hit the bricks regardless of the merits 
of the controversy or the issues. We wanted to know what type of govern- 
ment the community enjoyed. Was it efficient? Was it honest? Were the 
candidates men of integrity? Were they conservative? Or was the govern- 
ment machine controlled and corrupt?” 

We call to the committee’s attention GE’s thinly veiled judgment that 
government officials are “conservative” or “corrupt,” and urge them to con- 
sider the consequences to the democratic process if corporations such as GE 
are permitted without restraint to use their power of economic death sentence 
over a community to enforce its ideas of proper government and proper govern- 
ment services. 

How GE applies its “business climate” concept to communities with existing 
plants, Mr. Peake had the following to say: 

“* * * this community owes us, and other business enterprises, a set of 
obligations if they are to help present employers to stay in the community * * *” 

Much more precise information on just what GE consider these “obligations” 
to be has been set forth by the General Electric Co., in a set of some 250 ques- 
tions, upon the answers to which GE evaluates the “business climate” of a 
GE community. 

These questions range over almost every area of community life. Not only 
questions of wages, unionization, working conditions and the like are included, 
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but the attitudes of courts and juries, editorial policies of newspapers, educa- 
tion, State unemployment compensation laws, labor laws, laws governing 
social services in general, the “conservatism or corruption” of local, State and 
even Federal officials from the area are all listed as subjects upon which GE 
will use its economic power to influence. 

Some of the questions are: 

“Are State officials facing up to the facts as to how our State really com- 
pares with other States on important issues affecting the business climate?” 

“Does the city have a farsighted plan with respect to industrial zoning?” 

“Is an undistorted, easy-to-understand explanation of how our business sys- 
tem operates being given to the youth of the community in schools—in youth 
organizations?” 

“What is the attitude of the State labor department toward business? 

“How would you rate the city and State administrations in terms of financial 
condition, honesty, efficiency, attitude toward business?” 

“How do existing zoning regulations with respect to industrial noise, smoke, 
odors, waste disposal, etc., affect business?” 

“Does the State have an FEPC law which contains impractical features?” 

“Is there a State right-to-work law?” 

“Does the State have a ‘Little Wagner Act’ or other labor laws which put em- 
ployers at a disadvantage with employers in other States?” 

“Do the State laws regulating pay and hours put employers at a disadvantage 
with employers of other States?” 

“Does the State have laws restricting the use of injunctions to prevent un- 
reasonable union acts?” 

“Are State industrial health and safety laws practical and reasonable?” 

There are a multitude of questions dealing with taxes on corporations of a 
nature that might be expected. 

“Are the courts impartially fair?’ GE asks in its business-climate list. 

“Are the State courts loath to enjoin illegal strikes or picketing?’ 

“Do juries in the State and local courts reflect favorable or unfavorable public 
attitudes toward business?” 

There are a multitude of questions concerning wages and labor conditions even 
to such picayune considerations as: 

“To what extent do employees in the community abuse special privileges such 
as coffee breaks, washup time, etc.?” 

Under the heading “Social Characteristics and Mores,” GE asks the following 
three consecutive questions : 

“How does the incidence of burglaries compare with the national aver- 
age? * * *” 

“How does the incidence of murders compare with the national aver- 
age? * * *” 

“How does the average annual wages of production workers compare with 
those of the State and the Nation ($3,630) ?” 

GB pays its respects to freedom of the press with the following question: 

“What is the editorial policy of the local press and radio toward business?” 

Under the heading, “National Issues,’’ GE sets up the following criteria, which 
we give in full for the light they shed on what GE is trying to achieve politically 
by economic blackmail against the communities in which it operates. The sec- 
tion follows: 

“1. How do the following national issues affect the business climate in your 
community and what is being done locally to improve present laws? 

“(a) Taft-Hartley law, secondary boycotts, featherbedding, recognition of 
State’s rights, especially in the areas like picketing, strikers, etc., compulsory 
unionism, industrywide bargaining, strike votes, health and welfare plans, dis- 
closure of management information, injunctions. 

“(b) Walsh-Healy law. 

“(c) Davis-Bacon law. 

“(d@) Government competition with business. 

“(e) Fair trade laws. 

“(f) Antitrust laws. 

*“(g) Unnecessary government spending. 

“(h) Federal corporate tax rates. 

“(4) Other laws. : 

“2. What is the political philosophy of our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress? 
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“3. Do your Senators and Representatives in Congress indicate by their actions 
and voting records a sincere interest and concern for your community’s busi- 
ness Climate * * * even at the possible expense of a few votes?” 

We are not certain whether the members of this committee may have realized 
how far corporations such as GE are prepared to go in bringing pressure upon 
them on behalf of GH’s reactionary policies. 

The criteria that GE sets up in evaluating its ‘business climate” are criteria 
of the most extreme reaction. The pressure GE is prepared to bring upon its 
workers and their communities in support of such policies is the threat of an 
economic sentence of death. 

We submit that this is intolerable. It is grossly subversive of the democratic 
institutions by which the American people live and contains the gravest economic 
consequences. 

A government genuinely concerned with the general welfare of its people must 
find means to put an end to this spreading misuse of economic power by the 
biggest corporations. 

An obvious legislative check upon the use of the threat to run away to 
Mississippi unless all areas consent to live by the wages and social and legislative 
standards of Mississippi would be the establishment by the Federal Government 
of nationwide standards in all of the labor and social welfare areas in which 
the corporations now pit State against State and city against city. 

This would include, but is not limited to such matters as national wage and 
hour standards, unemployment compensation, workmen’s compensation, use of 
injunction against labor, FEPC, and, in fact, all of the areas indicated 
in GE’s “business climate” criteria. 

Further, serious study should be made of the feasibility of a direct prohibi- 
tion against the bidding one community for jobs long established in another by 
such means as tax rebates, free plants, substandard social services, repressive 
labor legislation, and the like. 

In this presentation we have concentrated on aspects of the unemployment 
problem that particularly affect old, established manufacturing communities, 
such as Lynn, raising questions that have not received the attention in the past 
that we feel they deserve and suggesting avenues of approach toward meeting 
those problems. 

There are, of course, other wide areas of the fight against unemployment on 
which our Union has fought for years. 

Foremost of these is the fight led by UE for a shorter work week with no 
reduction in take-home pay, a program which is now at least nominally a part 
of the announced program of the labor movement. 

The fact above cited, of grave continuing unemployment at a time when 
corporation profits are almost $8 billion higher than ever before in history 
demonstrate the feasability and necessity for a shorter workweek as the prin- 
ciple means of combating depression and moving toward full employment. 

At its most recent convention our national union, the UB, dealt at length with 
the problem of unemployment, declaring in part: 

“Vast changes have occurred in our society which makes possible the com- 
plete eradication of insecurity and poverty in America. But with these changes 
in economic potential have come increased complexity in our economic life 
and a fantastic growth in the concentrated monopolistic economic power of 
giant banks and corporations. This big business power has turned economic 
opportunity into insecurity, unemployment, and economic hardship for millions 
of Americans. 

“The grip of big business on public policy must be broken. Government needs 
to be made to accept and serve its broad responsibility for the general social 
and economic welfare of the people. The charge of “too much government and 
government interference” is an effort to prevent government from acting as it 
should to assure jobs, housing, social security, health, and education for all 
the people. We need more government for these broad social and economic 


purposes which have not and cannot be served by the so-called free enterprise 
corporations. 


“We need to stop seeking piecemeal, patchwork, partial amendments to the 
New Deal legislation of 25 years ago. Government must accept .the respon- 


sibility for and carry through a program to achieve full employment. Any- 
thing less cheats Americans and betrays America. jAbove all, the idea that a 
certain amount of unemployment is inevitable and acceptable must be resolutely 
and absolutely rejected. The right to work—a slogan misused by bosses to 
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disguise antiunion legislation—must be established as absolute for all our 
people. Government should be prepared to provide a useful job at a decent 
minimum wage for any able-bodied person not hired by private industry. 

“The Employment Act of 1946, after emasculation of its full employment 
features by Senator Taft, has proven to be a feeble law limited to research 
results. This act needs to be rewritten into a genuine ‘Full Employment Act’ 
guaranteeing adequate and continuous government action to maintain full capac- 
ity use of all workers. 

“Unemployment is an economic crime in face of the vast needs of our coun- 
try for housing, urban redevelopment, public power, community facilities, such 
as schools, hospitals, playgrounds, roads, harbors. The Government should 
meet these needs with a complete integrated program of Federal, State, and 
local public works of such magnitude and flexibility as to maintain steady full 
employment.” 

We urge the above broad objectives be taken as objectives of the Federal 
Government in seeking to maintain and promote the economic welfare of the 
people. 

To recapitulate, we urge: 

Legislation along the lines of the Roosevelt-McNamara bill for a 35-hour week. 

A Federal minimum wage of $1.50 an hour. 

A Federal unified unemployment compensation program to protect all jobless 
workers at two-thirds of their normal income for the full duration of unemploy- 
ment, inciuding that caused by labor disputes. 

Federal old age pensions, available to all elderly persons at age 60, at in- 
creased levels adequate to maintain decent living standards. 

Legislation to deprive corporations of their present power to abandon their 
employees and the communities in which they live, without corporation respon- 
sibility for the consequences of their acts. Establishment, by Federal law, of 
minimum responsibilities and liabilities of corporations to workers and communi- 
ties they abandon. © 

Legislation to outlaw the bidding of one city or State for jobs long established 
in another. Establishment of Federal standards in all matters of wages, labor 
laws, unemployment compensation, workmen’s compensation, use of injunctions, 
FEPC, and all other matters exploited by corporations to set city against city 
and State against State in the quest for runaway jobs. Outlaw the use of the 
threat to move out of the town or State as a means of exerting pressure for 
political ends. 


Mr. Tormey. Mr. Chairman, there are a few points that we would 
like to stress. I know that you don’t have a lot of time and are anxious 
to finish. 

Chairman McCartny. You go right ahead. 

Mr. Tormey. The first point we would like to make is that the 
statistics on unemployment are unreliable. The deskwork that goes 
into making up the statistics of how many are available for work and 
how many are unemployed, if accepted, tend to depress or lower the 
amounts that appears to be unemployed. 

For instance, in 1947 the Massachusetts Department of Labor and 
Industry’s division of statistics estimated in its employment news- 
letter that there were 1,842,000 nonagricultural employes in Massach- 
chusetts, for their November report. And this past November of 
1959 they estimated that there were 1,838,000. At a time of rising 
population over a period of 2 years, there are 4,000 less workers, they 
say, available for employment at all. And at the same time in those 
2 years, their claimed ratio of ae has gone down. 

Here in Lynn, in 1947 and in 1959, the State estimated that there 
were 58,560 workers, and that 3,300 of them were unemployed. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT RATES 


Two months ago they estimated that there were 55,600 employees 
available for work, and 3,000 of them were unemployed. 

By guessing that there were 3,000 less available, they managed to 
maintain the ratio of unemployment in the Lynn area at around 5.3 
or 4 percent. 

In the statistics put out by the U.S. Department of Labor, while the 
latest figure is 5.3 percent for November of 1959, the factory operative 
rate is 8.2 percent, and the common labor rate, that is, labor outside 
of farm and mine, is 11.6 percent. So it is obvious where the greatest 
amount of damage is done in this question of unemployment. 

The big problem around Lynn, of course, is the General Electric 
Co., where the problem is exaggerated because of the size of the com- 
pany and the nature of the company. The only place where employ- 
ment has risen at all in the local GE plant is in its publicity depart- 
ment. They have hired writers and speakers who have toured the 
area with GE’s grievances, and GE’s grievance is that the business 
climate is not good enough, taxes have to be lowered, labor laws have 
to be amended. And it doesn’t help any that the company has similar 
speaking squads in every State that the company does business in, 
frightening the citizens in those States that they will perhaps move 
to Massachusetts unless labor laws are amended in Connecticut or 
Pennsylvania, and so on. 

In addition to that, the company has a daily newspaper that they 
issue to their employees telling them how they are competing with 
the other electrical manufacturers, and threatening them with the 
loss of jobs unless they beat the production records of other com- 
panies, and including foreign competition, in which they own 
interests. 

I don’t think that any moral. argument or humanitarian argument 
is going to alter the attitude of the General Electric Co., or those 
other companies which follow their lead. The local management 
cannot be blamed for it, unless you can blame them for the overzeal- 
ousness with which they carry out the orders from the board of direc- 
tors of the General Electric Co. in New York. A union by itself, no 
matter how good it may be, can resist the speedup, attempt to stop 
subcontracting, and then try to see that the unemployed hit the street 
by virtue of their seniority. It is a mathematical problem and has 
to be handled by the Federal Government. The solution must come 
from Washington, and the solution put out by the guesser in the Labor 
Department ought not to be the prime consideration of the legislators. 

The three points, it seems to me—and many of the witnesses have 
made very good points today—but the three points which may im- 
mediately improve the unemployment situation are, first, to reduce 
the age to receive old age pension to 60, and right there you create 
a lot of jobs. 

REDUCTION IN WORK WEEK 


The next thing is to amend the wage and hour act to reduce the 
hourly workweek from 40 to 35. That act has not been amended 
since 22 years ago in relation to hours. It would not be proper, of 
course, to amend these kinds of acts in the manner in which the 
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Wagner Act has been amended and the Taft-Hartley Act by Lan- 
drum-Griffin, and the right to work. 

The actual 40 hours should be reduced to 35. And right there we 
should pick up a lot more jobs and avoid some of the unemployment 
problems. 

And lastly, the Congress of the United States must find a way to 
prevent the bidding of jobs from one State to another, that is, the 
manufacturers or those national industries located all around the 
country must not be permitted to bid across State lines on the ques- 
tion of reduced wages, reduced benefits, and thereby take the jobs 
from one State to another, based on how much profit the company 
can make. 

With effective work in those three areas, unemployment at least 
will begin to be resolved. 

And finally, if all else fails, the way sharply to bring the corpora- 
tions who are responsible for unemployment to heel is to pass a Fed- 
eral law that every worker willing and able to work who can’t get a 
job will receive substantial unemployment compensation for the dura- 
tion of his unemployment and that will perhaps make some jobs. 

The full statement lists all the legislative proposals and the full 
experience around Lynn and Massachusetts, and we have several com- 
panies if you want them. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman McCarrtny. I have one or two questions. 

We have estimates that would set 10 million people as the number 
who are out of work sometime in the course of any single year at the 
present level of the operation of the economy. What would you 
propose by way of machinery or procedures or institutions which 
would make it easier for these people? At least according to some 
economic thought, they perform one of the most useful functions in 
our economy, namely, providing flexibility and providing an area 
for expansion, and contraction. They are the shock absorbers, some 
say. What would you propose to make it easier for them to make 
this adjustment, personally, and also to make more effective the ad- 
justment which they provide for the economy ? 

Mr. Tormey. Well, put it another way, that is the question of 
whether or not it isn’t good for the economy to have some unemploy- 
ment all the time, some people who perhaps feel driven by the lash 
of necessity to go out and take jobs that they wouldn’t ordinarily take, 
or to force them into looking for substandard jobs. If what you are 
referring to is some sort of technicians, some skilled people who will 
work perhaps on a job creating or helping to create new industry, 
and then are unemployed until somebody can dream up some more 
work for them, that is one thing. But to suppose for a moment that 
a pool of unemployed, no matter how small, acts as anything but an 
incentive for the employer himself to downgrade conditions and rates 
under the constant threat that this pool, no matter how small it may 
be, will replace those who are working, is a wrong thing. We are not 
in favor of any pool of unemployment; it may be that there are 10 
million who at one time or another in any given year are out of work, 
actually permanently out of work, in one way or another. Accord- 
ing to many an estimate it is approximately 8 million. The census 
says almost 614 now. The part-time employed, they say, is just over 
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one, and up to 19 hours is another one, which means the part time 
is less than 19 hours. And you are now up to 7 million. And 
forced out of the labor market, says the census, is one 1,762,000 bring- 
ing the total unemployment in 1959 to only 7,771,000, of which only 
21 million can be counted as partially employed, 19 hours per week 
or less. And I don’t think that maintaining or even doing those 
things that will continue to maintain any pool of unemployment will 
do anything except serve the efforts of those who use the unemployed 
situation to depress the conditions and the jobs of those who are 
employed. 

Chairman McCarruy. Your testimony confirms that of the econ- 
omists who say that there are 1 million people who are not working 
at, any one time, listed as “unemployed” people but actually people 
out of work because of seasonal adjustments or because they are 
shifting from one job to another. This number would provide all 
the flexibility that we need in the American economy. 

Mr. Tormey. Let’s see what might happen seasonally. Suppose 
that the grape picker in California, the grape picker and the lettuce 
picker have to wait 2 months between jobs. What do they do in 
those 2 months? Do they get their unemployment compensation ? 
Are they entitled to it? If the seasonal worker in Bar Harbor, 
Maine, who works for those who come for summer vacations starves 
during the winter, is this considered to be proper because Maine is 
only for summer vacations ? 

The same might apply to other resort industry. But where does 
this fit into the manufacturing industries in the United States? 

Chairman McCartuy. Do you have any further statement ? 

Mr. Sermovr. I have this statement I submitted. 

Chairman McCarruy. Thank you very much. We will include 
this in the report. 

I have a telegram from Mr. Lamson saying that he cannot be here. 
We will insert that in the record. 

(The telegram follows :) 


Boston, Mass., January 11, 1960. 
Hon. JosepH §S. CLARK, 


Special Committee on Unemployment Problems, City Council, Lynn, Mass.: 

Regret legislative matters make it impossible for me to attend Lynn meeting. 
Will send you my views on the problem. 

Regards, 
Frep Lawson, Senator. 

Chairman McCartruy. We will now hear from the Massachusetts 
Legislative Panel, Mr. Frank S. Giles, Mr. George B. Thomson, and 
Mr. Francis W. Perry. 


STATEMENTS OF HON. FRANK S. GILES, JR., MINORITY LEADER, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES; HON. GEORGE B. THOMSON, HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES; AND HON. FRANCIS W. PERRY, HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Gites. Mr. Chairman, I am Frank S. Giles, minority leader in 
the Massachusetts House of Representatives. 

Chairman McCarruy. Which party is in the minority here, Mr. 
Giles, just for the record ? 
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Mr. Gites. I think you know well. I might say the Republicans 
are now. 

Mr. Chairman, we welcome the presence of this congressional com- 
mittee here in Lynn today and we appreciate the interest which Con- 
gress is indicating in the employment situation, both in the Nation 
and in this State. 

I am very happy to report to you on the basis of figures, which 
I will present, that there is no serious unemployment problem in 
Massachusetts today, and I might refer to it very briefly. As a com- 
parison of the claims, for those unemployed and drawing benefits 
for the period of the week ending January 26 in the year of 1957, 
the raito of Lynn to the State was 3.15 percent. 

In the same period, in January of 1960, the ratio of unemployed of 
Lynn to the State was 2.33. January was selected because it is usual- 
ly the period of the highest unemployed, because of weather, the after- 
holiday slack season, and so forth. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT HAS HELPED STATE 


You will be pleased to know that the Federal Government has been 
very helpful in creating this favorable employment situation here 
in Massachusetts. Our defense spending in the fiscal year, ending 
June 30, 1958, was 3.5 percent, and increased to 5.3 percent in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959. In addition to this, our federally 
supported highway development has enabled industry to operate on 
a better competitive basis here. 

The reason for our appearance here today is not because of present 
problems, but because of our concern for the future. 

The heavy spending policies of the State government are the great- 
est deterrent to industrial expansion here. We cannot encourage 
industries already here to increase their facilities; we cannot encourage 
outside industries to come in; unless we provide, on a State level, the 
assurance that they will be free from oppressive taxes. 

We have a serious financial problem here in Massachusetts. The 
Governor has failed to face up to it and continually recommends 
greater and greater expenditures. 

Our debt has grown to become the highest per capita in the Nation, 
yet the present Governor has shown no disposition to exercise any 
control over this serious problem. In his annual message, after calling 
attention to the size of our debt, the Governor went on to say, “but we 
cannot and should not refuse to add to it where expenditures reflect 
public demand.” This attitude makes industry afraid of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Chairman McCartuy. We will hear the three of you, and then we 
will have questions. 

Mr. Perry. Representative Francis W. Perry of Doxbury. 

At the close of the last session of the Massachusetts General Court, 
the minority party leadership—Senator Fred I. Lamson and Repre- 
sentative Frank S. Giles—appointed a Republican committee charged 
with the responsibility of determining what we, in the State govern- 
ment, could do to help retain and to encourage the creation of greater 
job opportunities for all the people of Massachusetts. I was elected 
to be chairman of that committee, consisting of two members of the 
Massachusetts Senate and five members of the Massachusetts House. 
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COMMITTEE ON JOB OPPORTUNITIES 


During the recess this committee on job opportunities held numer- 
ous conferences at the statehouse with labor and_business leaders. 
We then selected seven cities in as many different industrial regions of 
the Commonwealth and held conference-type hearings, much as you 
are doing here today, in each of them. Asa matter of fact, we held one 
such meeting right here in Lynn in the city hall. The committee 
worked intensely and collected a wealth of material and information 
bearing on the subject under survey. Early in December we sub- 
mitted a legislative program for consideration by the next general 
court, which is now in session. As a matter of fact, three bills of that 
program were heard this morning before our coming here. We sub- 
mitted before mid-December of last year a report of approximately 
60 pages in length in which we made a rather complete analysis of the 
facts we found, and a series of 16 recommendations for guidance of the 
legislature. Although we were a committee whose membership were 
all of one party, a copy of our report was made available to all the 
members of the Massachusetts Legislature. It is also worthy of note, 
that in his annual message the other day, the Governor of the Common- 
wealth made some recommendations, some of which very closely paral- 
lel the recommendations of our committee. 

In commenting upon the report, one metropolitan newspaper had 
this to say: 

For one thing the all-Republican committee has managed to be strikingly un- 
partisan in its handling of the basic facts. It has also gone out of its way to 


consult with labor as well as industry in searching for answers. Its findings 
reflect this impartiality. 


We regret we do not have a sufficient supply of these reports left, 
but we shall leave one with the committee. 


FINDINGS OF COMMITTEE 


Briefly, here are our findings: 

Massachusetts is an industrial State with a tremendous potential. 
Our assets and our liabilities imposed by nature and governmental in- 
fluence beyond the State about balance out. The key to whether we 
shall progress or slip backward is largely the responsibility of our 
State government. One of the serious discouragements to the type 
of investment that will create the high-paying industrial jobs for 
which we have an excellent and capable labor force, is the present in- 
difference on the part of State government to the problems of industry. 

We face here in Massachuetts, a highly publicized and serious 
financial problem. This financial situation, is in my considered opin- 
ion the red flag that holds up substantial industrial expansion. The 
weight of our present tax costs are heavy upon industry, and the ex- 
istence of a substantial State debt, in effect a substantial backlog of 
deferred taxes frightens away potential investment. We have not 
shown a disposition to control this spiraling debt. Our committee 
has recommended specific controls in this area. However, the Gover- 
nor has shown no desire to effectively deal with this problem, and in 
his annual message stated, referring to our debt, as Mr. Giles has pre- 
viously said ; “But we cannot and should not refuse to add to it where 
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expenditures reflect public demand.” And, incidentally, the AFL- 
CIO, in some remarks made on the message, singled out some remarks 
in which they felt that the Governor was calling attention to the need 
of greater economy in the operation of the State government. 

We have the highest property taxes per capita, the highest corpora- 
tion tax rates per capita, the sixth highest income taxes per capita, 
the highest unemployment compensation program cost, and the high- 
est workmen’s compensation rates per capita in the Nation. Cumula- 
tively the weight of all our tax costs, State and local, are relatively 
more burdensome here than in our competing industrial States, and 
when in our survey that was hammered home to us, add to this the 
cumulative weight of these taxes in the form of the highest debt per 
capita—and a debt for which amortization has not been planned—and 
you have the danger signs to industry. 

Last session the minority party initiated an independent study of 
the Governor’s budget and made numerous specific recommendations 
for reductions. Many members of the majority party joined with 
the minority to effect several savings, and there is an interesting his- 
tory that goes with that which your committee might wish to go into, 
when we did definitively have a coalition that worked some tremen- 
dous saving in the operation of the Commonwealth. There are in- 
dications that similar action and similar cooperation may be under- 
taken this session. This helps on a temporary basis. 

But we have a great need to demonstrate unmistakenly that we 
are ready to face up to our serious financial situation and are pre- 
pared to bring our expenditures into line with the ability of our 
people and our industry to support them. In short we have no pres- 


ent problem in the field of employment beyond our own ability to 
solve. We need to demonstrate we have the will to do it. We need 
to demonstrate an attitude of government that indicates responsibility. 
Thank you. 
Chairman McCartuy. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE GEORGE B. THOMPSON 


Mr. Tuomson. Mr. Chairman, I am Representative George B. Thom- 
son of Swampscott, which is a neighboring community here to the 
city of Lynn. 

here are but few points to be added to the statements of Repre- 
sentatives Frank Giles and Francis Perry. The report filed with your 
committee represents over 2 months of conferences and hearings 
throughout the Commonwealth. The record therein is clear. 

Asa representative from an area which has contributed significantly 
to our Nation’s industrial growth in the past, I can only testify that 
what has been said and recorded in the report is entirely pertinent to 
our local circumstances. 

We all share a common interest in the welfare and the future of 
those who depend on a healthy employment situation here. 

At the outset, it should be said that municipal government has not 
been the prime deterrent to job maintenance in this area and through- 
out the Commonwealth, nor has it been hte chief deterrent to new job 
creation. 
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Similarly, the present administration in Washington and specifically 
our senior Senator have managed to supplant our industrial job losses 
with an annually increasing share of our defense dollars. 

Despite the Federal efforts in our behalf and a backlog of indus- 
trial development know-how, our own shortcomings in State adminis- 
tration and fiscal policy have placed us at a relative competitive dis- 
advantage. 

The lifeblood of this area is its industrial job situation. Our pri- 
mary problem is to establish an awareness of this truism in our State 
government. 

All too familiar political lipservice is not substitute for responsi- 
bility—for a genuine and sincere concern for the workers of Greater 
Lynn and other industrial areas in the State. Fortunately, to date, 
responsible union and management leadership along with chamber of 
commerce and industrial development groups have contributed to the 
maintenance of a reasonable level of job opportunity in the area. 

However, with a long tradition of innovation and leadership, we 
cannot be satisfied with a mere holding effort. If the deterrents and 
shackles imposed by the present policies of our State government 
can be removed—and, parenthetically, this is our own job and our own 
obligation—Massachusetts can resume its historical position of eco- 
nomic growth and leadership: Providing good jobs at good pay for its 
workers and their families. 

To summarize: Financial stability at the State level, a house in or- 
der regardless of the political consequences, will encourage private in- 
vestment in job opportunities. Our report concludes that a positive 
program is the basic answer to future employment problems. 

Thank you. 

Chairman McCartuy. Thank you very much, Mr. Thomson. I ap- 
preciate your standing by to give us this testimony. 

I have to observe, though, that if this is a nonpartisan report, your 
standards of nonpartisanship must be different here from what they 
are in Minnesota. 

We will take under advisement your general report; and we do 
appreciate your testimony, and your statement of the efforts that are 
being made by the chambers of commerce, industrial groups, the labor 
movement, and the political leaders in the State, to meet your prob- 
lem as you see it and as you think it should be solved. 

(The following material was submitted for the record :) 

DECEMBER 18, 1959. 
Hon, Ewan CLAGUE, 
Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeaR Mr. CLAGuE: In order to amplify the excellent testimony you presented 
to our Committee on October 7, I would appreciate your submitting to us a 
statement of recommendations as to any additional legislation which you feel 
may be required in order to improve the accuracy, currency, and adequacy of 
labor and manpower statistics available in the United States. 

In your article which appeared in the September 1959, issue of the Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, you wrote: 

“Part of the confusion surrounding the debate concerning the adequacy of 
our present and future supply of scientists, engineers, and other key manpower is 
a result of the lack of accurate current occupational information. It is a re- 
markable fact that we can pick up the Statistical Abstract of the United States 
and find out that, for example, on January 1, 1958, there were 22,357,000 milk 
cows in this country. Yet, we do not know with the same exactitude, how 
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many physicists we have and how much they earn. This lack of information 
about key workers in our labor force is particularly anomalous when we deal 
with scientific personnel because measurement is certainly the beginning of a 
scientific approach. 

“Too few people realize that the only comprehensive detailed occupational 
statistics in this country are those collected every 10 years in the decennial 
census of population. The data from the decennial census, even when first 
available, are about 3 years old and are 13 years old before the next set of data 
are published. 

“Between each census, occupational data by major occupational groups and 
for a few large occupations are available from the ‘Monthly Report on the 
Labor Force.’ Both the decennial censuses and the ‘Monthly Report on the 
Labor Force’ have serious limitations because their data are collected from 
members of households (for example, the wife) who frequently do not know 
the exact occupations of household members. 

“The limitations of current occupational data have become particularly im- 
portant because of the Nation’s growing concern with its key manpower re- 
quirements. Accelerating technological change has intensified old manpower 
problems and created new ones. Because our economy is changing more rapidly 
and is requiring higher levels of education, training, and skills, educators, 
employers, and others concerned with training workers must be especially alert 
to technological, labor force, and other changes now occurring and anticipated. 
These changes must be analyzed and their trends gaged in order to do the 
best possible job of matching manpower with the new requirements of our 
dynamic economy.” 

It is clear that in order to reduce structural unemployment to a minimum, 
our available manpower must be educated and trained so that their skills 
coincide with available jobs. In your article, you endorse the need for more 
and better training. But programs of training, as well as programs of counseling 
and guidance, depend upon the adequacy and accuracy of data on the present 
and projected supply and demand for individual occupations. 

Are the deficiencies in our statistics which you cite the result of inadequate 
authorizing legislation, or merely the result of insufficient appropriations? 

In the course of our hearings a number of specific criticisms of labor sta- 
tistics have been made on which we desire your comments. The following 
are some of the questions raised by these criticisms: 

Would it be feasible and desirable to collect data on how many of the un- 
employed are heads of families and how many are the sole wage earners in 
the respective families? 

Would it be feasible and desirable to collect more complete data on what 
happens to workers who exhaust their unemployment compensation? 

Would it be desirable to compute, for inclusion in the ‘Monthly Report on 
the Labor Force,” “the full time” equivalent of “the part-time unemployed”? 

Is the Labor Department contemplating collecting data on underemployment, 
particularly, the extent of underemployment among agricultural laborers? 

If your answer to any of these questions is in the affirmative, do you feel 
new authorizing legislation is needed, or is the question simply one of 
appropriations? 

Are there any other areas not listed above upon which you would care to 
comment? 

You are aware, of course, that our report must be submitted by January 31. 
We would, therefore, appreciate as prompt a reply to these questions as is 
possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
EvuGENE J. McCartny, Chairman. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
BureEAv oF LAnor STATISTICS, 

Washington, D.C., January 15, 1960. 
Hon. EvGene J. McCartuy, 
Chairman, Special Committee on Unemployment Problems, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR McCartuy: Thank you for the opportunity afforded by your 

letter of December 18 to submit a statement of my views on needed improve- 
ments in the statistics on employment and manpower. 
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To begin with, I believe that there is no need for additional legislation. The 
general authority given to the Bureau of Labor Statistics in its enabling legis- 
lation seems to me to be quite sufficient. 

Before answering your other questions, I should like to comment that since 
last July, when the Department of Labor assumed full responsibility for sta- 
tistics of employment and unemployment, we have prepared a number of special 
analyses and reports on unemployment for the Congress, including some for 
your special committee, and are now actively developing new projects for the 
future. It is from this point of view that I am answering the specific questions 
which you have asked. 

1. With respect to your question on the deficiencies in data on present and 
projected supply and demand for workers in individual occupations, I believe 
that the present modest allocation of resources to this type of research is not 
enough to do the job. There are three areas in which I see opportunity for 
improvement: (1) better public distribution of existing information; (2) de- 
velopment of basic statistics needed for this type of analysis; (3).strengthening 
of the research program. 

The better distribution of existing information would be a logical place to 
make a beginning. As you know, we publish a biennial Occupational Outlook 
Handbook, containing the best and most complete information on occupations 
we can develop in our occupational outlook research program. About 40,000 
copies are sold, but there is considerable evidence that many schools and guid- 
ance personnel do not have access to a copy. There is now a suggestion before 
a committee of Congress that would make possible the printing of a supply of 
copies for distribution to qualified institutions in each State. 

The research program underlying the handbook needs additional support to 
enable us to make studies of the outlook in new and rapidly changing occupa- 
tions. It is also important for us to prepare publications that can be used by 
additional groups of young people such as junior high school students, and to 
develop reports designed to guide educators, business leaders, and Government 
agencies and other groups in planning educational and training programs and 
other measures aimed at ‘meeting the Nation’s manpower needs. 

We have long felt the lack of the necessary basic statistics for this research 
program: statistics on employment in individual occupations. We have made 
a beginning in the annual collection of data on current employment in scien- 
tific, technical, and related occupations, in surveys now supported by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. We are reviewing the problem of collection of simi- 
lar data for other important occupations with a view to developing a compre- 
hensive plan for such studies. 

2. Information on unemployment among family heads and the employment 
status of other members of their families has been published annually for sev- 
eral years by the Bureau of the Census, and similar data will be published in 
the future by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. At present, a detailed report is 
being prepared on the family status of workers in March 1959. Among other 
subjects, this report will analyze the extent of unemployment among family 
heads and will show how many unemployed family heads have other wage 
earners in the family. 

On a monthly basis, separate figures are published in the Monthly Report on 
the Labor Force on unemployment among married men (table 10, p. 11). Mar- 
ried men whose wives live in the same household represent about 87 percent of 
all family heads; only about 10 percent of all families are headed by women and 
only 3 percent by men in some other marital status. 

It would be possible to compile and present more complete monthly data on 
unemployment among family heads, e.g., in relation to the size, composition, 
and employment characteristics of their families. The raw data for such com- 
pilations are collected in the monthly labor force survey. However, a consider- 
able volume of additional processing of the schedules would be necessary, thus 
adding substantially to the cost of producing the labor force statistics. 

3. Studies of workers who have exhausted their unemployment benefits kave 
been carried on for some time under the supervision of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. I have asked Mr. Goodwin to reply to your question on the 
possibility of extending these studies. 

4. With respect to your question about the publication of the “full-time equiva- 
lent unemployment of part-time workers,” I think it would not be desirable to 
publish this as an official Government series. Monthly data on part-time em- 
ployment are valuable, and we publish considerable detail on the numbers and 
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characteristics of people who work part time, and the number of hours they 
work. Thus, employment analysts are provided with the raw materials for 
computing any auxiliary indexes of “underemployment” they may consider 
useful. However, the concept of “full-time equivalent unemployment of part- 
time workers” is confusing and involves a number of subjective assumptions 
that argue against its publication by the Federal Government. For example: 

(a) Variations in the measure are produced according to the length of 
the workweek one accepts as a standard against which to measure time 
lost by part-time workers. 

(b) If those working less than this standard workweek are considered 
underemployed, some observers argue that the considerable number of 
people who work longer hours are “overemployed” and an equable sharing 
of work opportunities would reduce underemployment; the next step would 
be the computation of a full-time equivalent for this group too. 

(c) A similar type of allowance should be made for the fact that a pro- 
portion of the unemployed—somewhere between 10 and 20 percent, de- 
pending on the season and the stage of the business cycle—are seeking 
only part-time jobs and therefore do not lose a full-time workweek. 

Publication of “full-time equivalent unemployment of part-time workers” 
would lead to pressure to add this measure to the number of completely un- 
employed. Such a combined estimate of ‘full-time equivalent unemployment” 
obscures rather than clarifies the important problems. Programs needed to 
provide jobs or income for completely unemployed persons would differ from 
those that would be required to provide more work or income for persons already 
employed. 

This measure—“full-time equivalent unemployment’’—has proven to be less 
sensitive to cyclical change than is total unemployment. The reason is that the 
category of “usual part-time workers” changes only very slowly in response to 
changes in economic conditions because it is composed to a large extent of 
women in domestic and other service where full-time employment opportunities 
are limited. Yet, these regular part-time workers account for more than half 
the man-hours lost by “economic part-time workers,” as they average only a 
little over a 2-day workweek, whereas usual full-time workers who have been 
cut back to part-time average more than a 3-day workweek. 

The question of the official publication of this series of estimates was reviewed 
by the Budget Bureau in 1955. The conclusion reached was that such estimates, 
while useful for analytical purposes, are not appropriate as an official statistical 
measure of current conditions. (See letter of Raymond T. Bowman to the 
Honorable Richard Bolling, chairman, Subcommittee on Economic Statistics, 
published as appendix to hearings before that subcommittee of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report, Nov. 7 and 8, 1955.) 

5. With respect to underemployment, the Bureau of Labor Statistics is not at 
present contemplating the collection of any additional data. The previously 
mentioned statistics on part-time employment for economic reasons do measure 
one dimension of underemployment. We plan to continue publication of annual 
data on the experience of workers during an entire calendar year—weeks 
worked, weeks lost because of unemployment, etc.—previously issued by the 
Census Bureau in “Current Population Reports,” series P—50. Such figures are 
available by occupation and industry of longest job. 

In addition to the underemployment associated with part-time, intermittent, 
or seasonal employment, there are other forms of underemployment, such as 
exist when workers are employed below their highest skills or in underproduc- 
tive activities such as submarginal farming. As was brought out in the confer- 
ence on underemployment which we conducted for your committee, this type of 
underemployment is difficult to identify and measure, except in terms of income. 
There are now comprehensive data on income that can be used for this type of 
analysis. The Census Bureau is continuing to publish annual income data as 
related to occupation and industry and source of income, in “Current Population 
Reports,” series P-60. Each year, the Department of Agriculture sponsors a 
fairly extensive supplement to the current population survey, first identifying 
all persons who did farm wage work, and then inquiring about the extent of 
such work, wage rates, and other characteristics. The results of these surveys 
are published in bulletins entitled “The Hired Farm Working Force” by the 
Agricultural Marketing Service. 

Even the income data do not provide complete information on some aspects 
of underemployment, however. I hope that we can undertake more compre- 
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hensive studies of this problem when we have developed further the concepts 
and techniques. 
6. Other studies which we should like to undertake include the following: 

(a) We hope soon to resume publication of statistics on gross changes 
(turnover) in the labor force and unemployment. This is not so much a 
problem of appropriations but rather a technical problem in estimating 
changes from only that part of the sample which can be matched for 2 
consecutive months. This problem is being given intensive study at present 
by our technicians. 

(b) Other gaps in our present information were mentioned in my testi- 
mony before your committee in October 1959. In particular, we need to 
know more about the factors determining mobility among the unemployed, 
geographic as well as occupational and industrial. This is especially sig- 
nificant with respect to the long-term unemployed. 

We need to know more about the extent to which unemployment recurs 
among the same individuals, and about the characteristics of the “re 
peaters.” A considerable body of information has already been compiled 
through surveys of annual work experience, which are being continued. An- 
other step forward will be taken in February 1960 when for the first time 
separate information will be collected on the number and characteristics 
of persons with three or more spells of unemployment during a year. 
Further information on mobility and turnover of the unemployed, and on 
reasons for movement in and out of the labor force, would require addi- 
tional expenditures of funds beyond the present budget. 

(c) So far as detailed labor force figures for geographic divisions, States, 
and metropolitan areas are concerned, the present sample for the Monthly 
Report on the Labor Force is not sufficiently large to provide such data. 
To obtain States and local figures would require a great expansion of the 
sample and very considerable expense. Such an expansion is something 
to consider for the future, after more immediate needs have been met. 

Sincerely yours, 

EWAN CLAGUE, 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics. 


DucEMBER 18, 1959. 
Mr. Rosert C. Goopwin, 
Director, Bureau of Employment Security, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Goopwin: In order to amplify the excellent testimony which you 
presented to our committee on October 7, I would appreciate your submitting a 
further statement as to any additional legislation which you may consider desir- 
able to improve the operations of the U.S. Employment Service. 

Specifically, we would like your comments on a number of specific suggestions 
regarding the U.S. Employment Service which have been made in the course of 
our hearings: 

It has been suggested that counseling services should be provided more 
extensively. 

It has been suggested that a special counseling and placement service for 
older workers be provided in each branch office. 

A similar service for minority groups has also been suggested. 

It has been suggested that employers who refuse to register their vacancies 
with the Employment Service be penalized through imposition of the full 2.7- 
percent payroll tax. 

It has been suggested that Employment Service counseling be instituted in 
rural areas, particularly in the South, to advise potential migrants to the North 
about the presence or absence of job opportunities in northern cities. In your 
testimony, you referred to experiments you are now undertaking regarding 
services which might be instituted in rural areas, and you said you would 
supply further information on this point when it became available. 

It has been suggested that data be collected to provide information on what 
happens to persons who have exhausted their unemployment compensation 
benefits. 

Would it be feasible and desirable to extend your labor market analyses 
to smaller areas than those to which your program is now limited? 

If you agree with any of the above suggestions, is new authorizing legislation 
needed, or is the question simply one of appropriations? 
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Are there any additional areas not listed above upon which you would care 
to comment? 
You are aware, of course, that our report must be submitted by January 31. 
We would appreciate as prompt a reply to these questions as is possible. 
Sincerely yours, 
EvuGeENE J. MoCartuy, Chairman. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, 
Washington, D.C., January 14, 1960. 
Hon. Bucene J. McCartuy, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR McCartHy: With further reference to your letter of Decem- 
ber 18, 1959, I am enclosing an additional statement on the operations of the 
U.S. Employment Service. At the suggestion of Commissioner Ewan Clague, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, I have also included a paragraph on the “Experience 
of Claimants Exhausting Benefit Rights” (see p. 5 of the enclosure). 

Thank you very much for this opportunity to amplify my previous testimony. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert C. Goopwin, Director. 

Enclosure. 


ADDITIONAL COMMENTS CONCERNING ACTIVITIES OF THE U.S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


I am very happy to submit to you the following comments concerning the U.S. 
Employment Service as requested in your letter of December 18, 1959. 


1. More extensive counseling services 


We agree that there is a need for more extensive employment counseling serv- 
ice. During fiscal year 1959, a total of 1,008,000 jobseekers received employment 
counseling service through the public employment service local offices. This is 
the highest number that received the service in the 15-year history of the 
nationwide counseling program. It represents an increase of more than 300,000 
over the number counseled in fiscal 1954. However, despite the considerable 
number of jobseekers provided this service, the number constitutes only about 
11 percent of persons filing applications for work with the local offices. Based 
on local office surveys, it is estimated that at least twice as many job applicants 
as are currently being counseled are in need of this service. This would include 
a sizable number of middle-aged and older workers as well as younger jobseekers. 

Of the number counseled during fiscal 1959, almost one-third, or 300,000, were 
high school senior students who were about to enter the labor market and had 
problems of vocational choice. Students counseled by the Employment Service 
were from 9,300 high school or about one-third of the estimated 28,000 secondary 
schools in the Nation. We would like to reach as many seniors as possible in 
need of this service who are in the high schools we cannot as yet accommodate. 

In addition to regular job applicants and high school seniors entering the 
labor market, many of the high school students who are about to drop out from 
school and many persons living in rural areas who wish to seek job opportunities 
in urban employment are also in need of this service. It is estimated, therefore, 
that if staff and facilities permitted, that at least 1,500,000 additional persons 
in or about to enter the labor market could benefit from employment counseling 
service. 

However, extension of counseling service, like that of other services, depends 
not on funds alone but on availability of competent staff also. There is at 
present a great scarcity of trained counseling personnel. Therefore, extension 
of counseling service currently being provided would have to be done gradually 
as competent personnel are attracted or developed. However, as greater funds 
are provided for this service, the recruitment and training of competent staff can 
be accelerated. 

It might also be pointed out that there are many other related costs that 
must be considered in any expansion of counseling service. These include addi- 
tional testing personnel and equipment, expansion of State and local occupa- 
tional and labor market research to provide more and better information on 
job opportunities particularly for those migrating from rural areas, and addi- 
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tional staff to man placement and other employment service functions. The 
latter is essential, as counseling, otherwise, would be of little value in many 
eases without sufficient employment service resources to assist in effecting 
placements of these individuals in line with the vocational plans developed. 
Thus, while there is need for expansion of counseling service, it must be done 
gradually as funds and staff become available and as additional staff are 
available for carrying out research, testing, placement, and other essential 
related activities. 


2. Special counseling and placement service for older workers in each local 
Office 

From time to time, similar suggestions are made for special sections in the 
local employment offices for various groups of applicants having more than usual 
difficulty in obtaining suitable employment. These include, for example, vet- 
erans, youth, older workers, physically handicapped, members of minority 
groups, women, probationers and parolees, releasees from mental hospitals, and 
so on. This obviously is impractical as it would set up a series of specialty 
shops within the local office in competition with each other, and create undue 
harassment of employers, duplication of operations, and actual little basic im- 
provement in meeting the various employment problems of these jobseekers. 

In early 1956, the Bureau explored this possibility with regard to older 
workers as a part of a comprehensive seven-area study conducted in cooperation 
with seven State employment security agencies in various parts of the Nation. 
The purpose of this study was to determine: (@) The extent and nature of 
employment problems of middle aged and older workers, and (0) the methods 
and techniques needed to facilitate their suitable employment. The study con- 
cluded: “There should be ‘specialized but integrated service’ to older workers. 
The older workers should be given service in the regular units providing appli- 
eation, counseling, and other service in the local office rather than be treated as 
a special group in a separate office or in a separate section of the office. One 
or more individuals should, however, be assigned to specialize in the overall 
employment problems of older workers and to see to it that they receive the 
employment services needed. Chances of suitable employment for older workers 
are apparently better if all local office staff are trained in providing appropriate 
types of service, and if older applicants are exposed to all suitable job openings 
received in the local office. But, it was generally recommended that at least 
one person should be given responsibility for making certain that the older 
worker receives the type and extent of service needed.” 

In July 1956, following this study and others conducted by the Department, 
a program of improved and expanded services to older workers was introduced 
in local employment offices, based largely on the findings of these studies. 

In line with the above-quoted recommendation, all offices were requested to: 
(1) examine their present operations with regard to service to older workers 
and institute actions necessary to insure that adequate service is accorded 
to this group; (2) designate a local office specialist for services to older workers 
to spearhead and suprevise more effective activities in behalf of these job- 
seekers. Special funds were made available to State employment security 
agencies for the assignment of older worker specialists in the State adminis- 
trative offices and in the larger local offices of the Employment Service. A 
handbook setting forth improved methods and techniques, training materials, 
promotional material, and other aids were made available to all State employ- 
ment security agencies to enable them to provide more effective services to older 
workers. 

Over 6,000 local office staff members have received special training on im- 
proved services to older workers and there are full-time or part-time local 
office specialists in over 300 medium sized and larger offices throughout the 
country. 

We believe that older workers are more effectively served in accordance with 
the arranagement we have made than by setting up a special counseling and 
placement service for them. Approximately one-third of all jobseekers regis- 
tered with the public employment service are 45 years of age and over. It would 
be an unnecessary and costly operation to set up a separate service for them 
and at the same time duplicate activities performed with regard to other appli- 
cants in other parts of the office. In the present manner of operation, workers 
are served by functional specialists, that is, employment interviewers, test 
administrators, employment counselors, and placement specialists, and are 
exposed to all job openings in the local office. 


47557—60—pt. 927 
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We feel that with the impetus and stimulation from State and local older 
worker specialists, with appropriate training and retraining facilities, with 
adequate educational and promotional activities by the Employment Service 
and other interested agencies and groups, and with effective efforts on the part 
of the community to convince employers that they should hire according to 
qualifications, without regard to age, considerable progress will be made in 
insuring equal opportunities for middle aged and older jobseekers. 


8. Special counseling and placement service for minority groups 


The statement above with regard to older workers applies to a large extent to 
minority group jobseekers. 

As with all other activities of the local office, the responsibility of the Em- 
ployment Service is to provide the same quality of employment counseling to 
members of minority groups as to other applicant groups. Training units have 
been developed for use of the local office staff designed to assist them in serv- 
ing special applicant groups, and instructions are contained therein which 
suggest how counseling and other services may be adapted to the needs of 
the members of the group involved. 

In our opinion, there should not be a special counseling and placement service 
for minority group jobseekers. However, consideration might be given to pro- 
viding for the assignment of a minority groups representative to additional 
State agencies to insure that appropriate service is provided to minority groups 
and to work with community groups in promoting the employment of workers 
of minority groups in accordance with their qualifications. These representa- 
tives would render invaluable assistance on all phases of the ES program in the 
local offices as they affect minority groups. 


4. Imposition of full 2.7 percent payroll tax on employers for failure to register 
vacancies with employment service 


We have given careful thought to this. This is a problem that is not particu- 
larly amenable to legislation. In our society, characterized by free labor 
markets, we believe the employment service system should function as a service 
agency. Employers should not be compelled to use employment service facili- 
ties. We think, however, that employers should be encouraged to use the 
public employment service and that this can best be achieved through under- 
standing. Employer interests are better served by obtaining qualified workers 
promptly from a central source which has maximum information concerning the 
availability of workers. In this way they can minimize the waste of human 
resources, loss of productivity, and the ultimate cost to themselves and society 
when jobs are vacant while qualified workers are idle. 

We believe that the proposed sanction is not an appropriate one for several 
reasons. The tax on payrolls was intended for unemployment insurance pur- 
poses. It should not be used to force employers to meet another requirement 
for a different purpose, even though the objective of full listing may be de- 
sirable. It would be difficult and costly to enforce since very comprehensive 
supervision and controls would be required to assure equitable and uniform 
application of a sanction involving use of the Government taxing power. Fur- 
thermore, it would be inequitable as it fails to include employers not covered 
by the unemployment insurance program. Serious as unemployment problems 
are, we believe that in peacetime, as in a limited defense emergency, volun- 
tary cooperation of employers in achieving effective organization of the labor 
market is the way the Nation wants the job done. 


5. Instituting of Employment Service counseling in rural areas, particularly 
in the South 


As we indicated in answer to suggestion 1 above, we agree that there is need 
for extension of counseling service to rural area, including those in the South, 
to the extent to which funds and staff can be made available. 

However, such extension would only partially meet the need. Due to the 
complex nature of the problem and the fact that only a limited number of poten- 
tial migrants come to Employment Service local offices, it must be handled as a 
problem in which the various community resources are fully utilized. These 
include churches, schools, colleges, other private and public community agencies, 
and newspapers, or other communications media. These should play a major 
part in reaching potential migrants, advising them of the problems involved in 
migrating unless fully informed and fully prepared regarding employment 
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opportunities, and resources and services, including employment service counsel- 
ing, available to assist them prior to and also after migration. 

A major need with regard to the problem of potential migrants to northern 
urban centers is the continuous development of sound, current occupational and 
labor-market information on employment opportunities and on job and employer 
requirements in northern areas to which they are likely to migrate. This infor- 
mation needs to be developed and presented to serve the needs of— 

(a) Counselors and interviewers in Employment Service offices, schools, 
colleges, and other agencies ; and 

(b) Potential migrants so that they may have general occupational and 
labor-market information, and also information on problems likely to be 
encountered, preparation needed, and services and resources available. 

Both involve considerable research and developmental work. The Bureau is 
eurrently giving consideration to both areas. 


6. Hxperimental rural area program 

The experimental projects which were described in my testimony are still in 
the initial phases in three of the four States and beyond this in Kentucky. In- 
sufficient results of the manpower resource surveys are available for considera- 
tion by your committee. 


7%. Experience of claimants exhausting benefit rights 

Since 1954, State employment security agencies have completed about 30 post- 
exhaustion studies, and there are currently others in process. A summary of 
17 of these was published in December 1958 and a summary of the others is in 
process. These studies have now become a regular part of our research program. 
Early in 1960, we plan to distribute a revision of the “Guide for the Conduct of 
Postexhaustion Studies,” originally issued in 1955 for use of State agencies. 
The studies cover the age, sex, industry, and occupational characteristics of 
workers who exhaust benefits and their labor-force experience (whether still un- 
employed, obtained other jobs, or dropped out of the labor force) during the 4 
months following exhaustion. We are giving consideration to expanding the 
scope of the studies in two directions—covering a period beyond 4 months after 
exhaustion and including more information about the characteristics of ex- 
haustees, such as family characteristics and financial resources. Such an exten- 
sion would probably require additional appropriations. 


8. Hatension of area labor market analysis program 


The problem of broadening our area labor market analysis program to cover 
additional smaller areas is one of increased appropriations, rather than new 
legislation. Actually, a great deal of information on employment and un- 
employment conditions in all areas in the country—large and small—is collected 
as part of the normal operations of the Federal-State unemployment insurance 
and public employment service programs. The amount of detail reported to us 
by the State employment security agencies, and released by the Bureau, varies, 
however, with the size and importance of the area, and the nature of the local 
unemployment problem. 

Under our current area labor market reporting and classification programs, 
area information is sent to us in three broad categories. The first category 
covers the 149 major labor market areas which comprise our regular area 
classification program. Bimonthly reports on these areas provide comprehen- 
sive information on developments affecting the local employment situation and 
outlook, and include detail statistics on area unemployment, and on employment 
by industries, as well as information on labor demand, characteristics of local 
supply, and related items. The 149 areas covered by this program include most 
of the Nation’s major employment centers (standard metropolitan statistical 
areas), and account for about two-thirds of the nonagricultural workers in the 
country. 

The second reporting category covers areas too small to be included on the 
list of 149 major centers, but which have a labor force of at least 15,000 and at 
least 8,000 nonagricultural wage and salary workers. Such areas are eligible 
for classification as smaller areas of substantial labor surplus when they have 
relatively heavy unemployment. The Bureau receives labor market reports for 
these smaller areas only when they are officially classified as labor surplus 
areas; information provided by the States for such areas is somewhat less de- 
tailed than for the major areas, and is submitted on a semiannual schedule. At 
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the trough of the business downturn of 1958, information was compiled and 
released for close to 200 such areas. 

Areas in the third category—very small centers with a labor force of less than 
15,000—are not eligible for formal classification by the Department of Labor. 
However, such areas are eligible for assistance under current Federal Govern- 
ment programs when they have heavy unemployment. This is made possible 
through special procedures which authorize the manager of the local public 
employment office serving such communities to certify to the existence of a sub- 
stantial labor surplus under standards approved by the Secretary of Labor. 
A supporting labor market report—indicating the nature and extent of the local 
unemployment problem—is sent to the Bureau for each certified area. Such 
reports have been received for a total of 140 such very small areas—mostly 
during the recent business recession. 

These limitations in the coverage of our area analysis program—particularly 
in the second and third categories—are based primarily on administrative and 
budgetary considerations. As the above comments indicate, the requisite ad- 
ministrative machinery and technical know-how required to provide detailed 
information for all labor market areas, regardless of size, is already available 
through the facilities of our Federal-State employment security system and its 
1,800 constituent local offices. Such expansion in coverage would, of course, 
necessitate expansion in staff, both at national and State levels. 

While some expansion to cover the 40 standard metropolitan statistical areas 
not currently part of our major area program is definitely warranted, broaden- 
ing the program to cover every area not currently included may not be worth 
the additional cost involved. Undoubtedly, most of the areas not covered have 
relatively moderate unemployment—in line with the situation in the country as 
a whole. This is also indicated by the data on the volume of job openings, job 
applicants, and unemployment insurance claims which are now available from 
monthly activity reports submitted by public employment offices. We do be- 
lieve, however, that it would be desirable to develop and provide more detailed 
information on areas with relatively persistent unemployment problems, regard- 
less of size. And, the development of better reports for exchange between areas 
for counseling purposes, which was discussed above, should cover smaller areas 
as well as major areas. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF THE HON. Rosert T. STAFFORD, GOVERNOR OF THE STATE 
OF VERMONT 


We desire, hereby, to bring to the attention of the committee, legislation which 
was enacted last winter, upon my recommendation, by the Vermont General 
Assembly. This particular legislative proposal, S. 29, represents something new 
in the field of unemployment insurance. 

In it, we have recognized first that an economic recession resulting in severe 
unemployment can be measured, and second, that it is good public policy to pay 
additional unemployment insurance benefits for a fixed period of time during 
such recession. 

This act indicates that it is the policy of the State of Vermont, first, that the 
individual who is unemployed due to a recession in our economy is not a pauper 
and should not be compelled to look to private or public sources for relief; and 
second, that our economy is sound enough and strong enough to maintain our 
unemployment insurance system so as to pay these benefits. 

I would like to acknowledge that in the preparation of S. 29—Provision 
for Unemployment Benefits During Periods of High Level Unemployment— 
we borrowed ideas from H.R. 11634, 85th Congress, 2d session, introduced by 
Senator Winston L. Prouty, then Congressman from Vermont. 

Attached to this letter you will find the following materials which are to be 
considered as a part of this statement : 

1. A copy of No. 107 of the acts of 1959 (S. 29), Provision for Unemployment 
Benefits During Periods of High Level Unemployment. 

2. The following materials submitted to the Social Security Committee of the 
House and Social Welfare Committee of the Senate of the Vermont General 
Assembly : 

(a) Statement of Henry A. Milne, chairman of the Vermont Unemployment 
Compensation Commission pertaining to Governor Stafford’s recommendation on 
duration of benefits and high level unemployment ; 
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(b) Cost estimates and explanatory tables pertaining to duration of benefits 
and high level unemployment ; 

(ec) Comparison of total unemployment ratio and insured unemployment ratio, 
1949-58, and chart showing periods of high level unemployment, 1949-58. 

The 1959 General Assembly of Vermont also substantially increased unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits under a new formula tying the maximum benefit to 
one-half of the average weekly wage of covered employees, and liberalized other 
portions of the unemployment compensation laws. We feel that these steps 
effectively increased the financial security of the covered employees in Vermont. 

Of course, on a long-range basis, we believe that the best way to take care of 
unemployment in our State is to aggressively solicit the presence of new indus- 
tries for Vermont. We are making an energetic effort, through the State govern- 
ment and through municipal organizations, to bring manufacturing concerns, 
whose operations are compatible with our environment, to the State thereby 
providing new job opportunities for our people. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert T. StTarrorD, Governor. 


No. 107—Awn Act TO AMEND SECTION 53843 or V.S. 47, AS AMENDED (VSA TITLE 
21 Secrion 1301), AND SEcTION 5375 or V.S. 47, As AMENDED (VSA TITLE 21 
SECTION 1840), RELATING TO PROVISION FOR UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS DURING 
PERIopDS OF H1gH LEVEL UNEMPLOYMENT, 


[S. 29] 


It is hereby enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Vermont: 


SECTION 1. Section 5348 of the Vermont Statutes, Revision of 1947, as amended 
by Nos. 125 and 126 of the Acts of 1949, as amended by Nos. 65, 67, 80 and 146 of 
the Acts of 1953, as amended by Nos. 59 and 119 of the Acts of 1955, as amended 
by Nos. 72, 104 and 105 of the Acts of 1957 (VSA Title 21 section 1301), is hereby 
amended by adding thereto the following paragraphs numbered XVIII, XIX 
and XX to read as follows: 

XVIII. “Insured employment” means a figure determined by dividing the 
total covered employment reported on contribution reports under this chapter 
for the first four of the last six completed calendar quarters by twelve. 

XIX. “Insured unemployment” means the number of workers, covered under 
this chapter, unemployed during a week with respect to which waiting period 
credits or benefits are claimed. 

XX. “High level unemployment” means the period (a) following four con- 
secutive weeks for each of which the unemployment compensation commission 
determines that the ratio of insured unemployment to insured employment ex- 
ceeds seven per centum and (b) ending with the last week of four consecutive 
weeks for each of which the commission determines that such ratio is seven per 
centum or less. 

Sec. 2. Section 5375 of the Vermont Statutes, Revision of 1947, as amended 
by section 2 of No. 129 of the Acts of 1949, as amended by section 2 of No. 20 of 
the Acts of 1955 (VSA Title 21 section 1340), and as amended by section 2 of 
No. (H. 8) of the Acts of 1959 is hereby amended to read as follows: 

5375. Computation of benefits. The commission shall maintain a separate 
account for each individual who, subsequent to March 31, 1937, earns wages in 
employment by an employer. The commission shall credit each individual with 
the wages earned by him in employment by employers during each quarter, 
or twenty-six times the maximum weekly benefit amount as provided in section 
5383 as amended, whichever is the lesser. The maximum total amount of bene- 
fits payable to any eligible individual during any benefit year shall not exceed 
(a) twenty-six times his weekly benefit amount or, (b) in the event of high 
level unemployment, thirty-nine times his weekly benefit amount. Benefits in 
excess of twenty-six times his weekly amount shall be paid only during a period 
or periods of high level unemployment in his benefit year. If the federal gov- 
ernment provides payments for any week of unemployment for which this act 
makes provision, then the payments under this act shall be decreased by the 
amount of such federal payments. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect from its passage. 

Approved : April 10, 1959. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF HENRY A. MILNE, CHAIRMAN, PERTAINING TO GOVERNOR 
STAFFORD’s INAUGURAL RECOMMENDATIONS ON HiGgH LEVEL UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE BENEFITS 


DURATION IN HIGH LEVEL UNEMPLOYMENT 


(This proposal would add 13 weeks during which an unemployed claimant, if 
eligible, would receive benefits. However, such benefits would be paid only when 
the insured unemployment in the State exceeded 7 percent for 4 consecutive 
weeks and would stop when the insured unemployment went below 7 percent 
for 4 consecutive weeks. 

I would like to go into some detail to try and explain to you how we arrived 
at a figure of 7 percent of insured wnemployment to define high level unemploy- 
ment. 

For many years the U.S. Department of Labor has had the policy that when 
unemployment in an area exceeded 6 percent the condition of unemployment was 
serious enough to warrant official attention, and such areas are given preferential 
treatment in the awarding of Government contracts. 

Next we have assumed, and I think correctly, that in trying to define high level 
unemployment we should consider only that unemployment due to changes in our 
economy, such as took place last winter when the demand for goods slowed up, 
particularly durable goods, causing the resulting unemployment. 

There is a type of insured unemployment that we think should not be con- 
sidered, and that is the seasonal type which occurs, not because of conditions of 
the economy but because the season will not permit employment. In the north 
country we have that type of unemployment, which does not exist in warmer 
States, or if it does, to a lesser degree. We are now going through a period 
when we have and will have considerable road construction, some of which 
cannot be done during the cold weather. 

We have added 1 percent to the Federal figure of 6 percent, giving a total of 
7 percent, the additional 1 percent representing that unemployment due to sea- 
sonal reasons. I think that such a tolerance for seasonal unemployment is a fair 
one. 

The reason why we have used a period of 4 consecutive weeks during which the 
unemployment shall exceed 7 percent is that if we used a smaller number, be- 
cause of minor fluctuations which do not represent a trend, this provision of our 
law might come into effect for a brief time when there is no high level unemploy- 
ment. For example: Historically the granite industry has laid off for a few 
weeks during Christmas holidays and it is quite possible that this might push the 
percentage of unemployment above the 7 percent for 1, 2, or 3 weeks and then 
subside. This would not, of course, represent any type of recession or high level 
unemployment. 

We have used the same concept of 4 consecutive weeks on the other end of the 
high level unemployment period, because we may experience a sudden and short 
improvement in unemployment which does not represent a trend or lasting 
condition, 

During times of light or moderate unemployment we believe 26 weeks is ade- 
quate and of course during such times only a small percentage of claimants file 
claims for as many as 26 weeks. 


Cost ESTIMATES AND EXPLANATORY TABLES TO ACCOMPANY RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
GOVERNOR STAFFORD PERTAINING TO DURATION AND HigH LEVEL UNEMPLOYMENT 


DURATION 


The proposal for emergency benefit payments when the percent of insured un- 
employment exceeds 7 percent for 4 consecutive weeks has been considered on 
the basis of our experience during the last 10 years. The attached chart, “Peri- 
ods of High Level Unemployment,” shows the periods and number of weeks in 
each year when payments would have been made if the current proposal had been 
in effect. It will be noted that generally these periods come in the first 4 or 5 
months of the year. In 1949, when we had really high levels of unemployment, 
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the period was during the summer and was not affected by the seasonal nature 
of much of the unemployment in Vermont. The 1950 period was prolonged due 
to the law in effect at that time which had all benefit years end and begin in 
April. This is no longer the case. 

We always have an increase in insured unemployment in November, December, 
and January due to summer seasonal layoffs and the shutting down of outdoor 
construction projects. If the economy generally, and especially manufacturing, 
is in a healthy condition the rate of unemployment does not go very high or re- 
main high for very long. If conditions are bad, as they were in 1958, then the 
emergency period will continue into the spring. The setting of the ratio at 
“above 7 percent,” rather than at 6 percent or above as is used by the Bureau of 
Employment Security to determine areas with a substantial labor surplus, takes 
into account the seasonal nature of some of our unemployment. 

The amount of emergency benefit payments that would have been paid out in 
each of these periods is estimated as follows: 


750, 000 
700, 000 


3, 010, 000 


The figures for payments are affected considerably by the number of persons 
who have exhausted their benefits in the months just prior to the period of high 
level unemployment. This fact raised the figures for 1950 and 1955 by a large 
amount. 

This proposal it is seen would have cost on the average about $300,000 a year 
if it had been in effect for the last 10 years. An increase in payments of this 
amount would require an annual tax on all taxable wages of between 0.1 percent 
and 0.2 percent. Comparing this proposal with an extension of the duration to 
30 weeks for all claimants shows that it would cost less than $75,000 a year more 
and would certainly help a great many more persons at a time when they needed 
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PERIODS OF HIGH LEVEL UNEMPLOYMENT 


1949 - 1958 


Periods During Which High Level Unemployment Occurred* 
Mar | Apr Ma Ju 
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*High Level Unemployment as proposed by recommendation of the Vermont Unemployment 
Compensation Commission 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF CONNECTICUT LABOR COMMISSIONER RENATO EH. RIcrvuri 
TO THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


The immediate and imperative need for Federal legislative action exists with 
respect to item 9, “National standards for unemployment insurance.” The 
original concept of a uniform, federally imposed tax, without which State 
unemployment insurance systems could not have come into existence, has been 
vitiated by the experience rating standards of the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act. As a consequence, every individual State effort to insure the solvency of 
its unemployment insurance fund, or to keep its benefit structure in line with 
rising wage scales and living costs, encounters the harsh fact of interstate com- 
petition in the field of unemployment insurance taxes. 

The economy is a national economy, and no State can control the incidence 
of unemployment within its borders caused by shifts and fluctuations in the 
national economy. The basic responsibility of the Federal Government for em- 
ployment and unemployment in a national economy is acknowledged and estab- 
lished by the Full Employment Act of 1946; yet, Federal legislation in the field 
of unemployment insurance encourages a destructive competition among States, 
and fails to underwrite those States for whom solvency is impossible under such 
competitive conditions. Several State funds are already in serious trouble. 
Two are virtually insolvent at the present time. Any industrial State could, 
if there occurred some change in consumer buying habits, a redirection of 
defense expenditures, or a change in market conditions, find itself in the same 
position. 

It seems essential, then, that the basic Federal legislation be changed to estab- 
lish Federal standards which would— 

(a) eliminate the experience rating standard, the basic cause of inter- 
state competition ; 

(0) establish a uniform, national tax rate; 

(c) set aside a portion of the national unemployment tax income to 
establish a reinsurance fund to guarantee and underwrite the solvency of 
individual State funds; and 
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(d@) establish minimum benefit standards geared to local wage structures 
which would eliminate the unfair competition of rival, low-standard States. 

In the minimum wage field, much progress has been made in the drive to 
bring wages in the North and the South closer together. Much of this narrow- 
ing has been caused by the rise from 75 cents to $1 on the Federal level. 

The Report on Textiles in the New England Economy in 1957 (Seymour E. 
Harris, chairman), prepared for the Conference of New England Governors, 
said flatly that “higher minimum wages mean a better competitive position for 
New England.” 

Wider coverage in the Fair Labor Standards Act and an increase to a $1.25 
per hour minimum wage would not only help meet the humane needs of our 
country’s workers but, also, narrow further the gap between wages in the 
North and the South. z 2 

Therefore, I would urge the committee to recommend wider coverage in the 
Fair Labor Standards Act and an increase in the minimum from $1 to $1.25 
per hour. = 

The so-called depressed-area legislation has been considered by previous ses- 
sions of Congress. There is no question that such legislation is needed, since 
both major political parties have supported aid to chronically depressed areas. 
I would favor enactment of this type of legislation with effective antipiracy 
safeguards, 


(Norre.—The following letters are to be incorporated into the hear- 


ing at this point :) 


Tue State or New HAMPSHIRE, 
DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, 
Concord, N. H., January 13, 1960. 
Mr. Peter M. GENTILINI, 
Special Committee on Unemployment Problems, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. GENTILINI: The Honorable Wesley Powell, Governor of New Hamp- 
shire, has requested that this department submit a statement concerning un- 
employment in New Hampshire. The information is being furnished as a re- 
sult of an invitation sent to Governor Powell by Senator Eugene J. McCarthy. 

At present there are in New Hampshire no areas of critical unemployment 
nor do we have any areas of chronic persistent unemployment in any vol- 
ume. Conversely, there are several areas of considerable labor demand. Skilled 
workers are needed for machinery manufacturing and for the electrical prod- 
ucts industry. Engineers as well as female assemblers are also needed for elec- 
tronics plants. There are labor shortages in these fields of activity especially 
when considerable skill and training are necessary. 

In some local communities where textile factory losses have occurred we 
do have some older workers, especially women, for whom there are no satis- 
factory job opportunities. Lack of textile orders caused by foreign competi- 
tion and lower wage rates in other sections of the country appear the principal 
reasons for unemployment occasioned by temporary and permanent job losses. 
Although job losses in the textile industry were much greater in the early years 
of this decade, the continuing employment reductions in the manufacture of 
textile fabrics because of competition from areas of lower labor costs have 
caused unemployment, especially among the older workers. Older skilled textile 
workers frequently find it difficult or impossible to obtain other satisfactory 
employment. New and expanding industries require workers with different skills 
or younger workers with the aptitudes needed to be receptive to training and 
proficient in that type of production. 

I trust the above briefly gives a general picture of the current unemploy- 
ment situation in New Hampshire. 

Sincerely, 
BENTON DEMERS, 
Deputy Director. 
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TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, 
Providence, R.I., January 11, 1960. 
Mr. SAMUEL MERRICK, ‘ 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Merrick: Enclosed herewith is copy of statement by Francis P. 
McEntee on unemployment in the textile industry for the hearing conducted 
at Lynn, Mass. 

Very truly yours, 
Francis P. McEn tes, Assistant Manager. 


STATEMENT OF FRANCIS P. McENTEE, ASSISTANT MANAGER, RHODE ISLAND STATE 
JoINT BoarD, TEXTILE WORKERS UNION oF AMERICA, AFL-CIO, PROVIDENCE, 
R.I. 


In Rhode Island, in 1948, there was a total of 152,200 jobs in manufacturing 
as compared to 116,800 in November 1959. This represents a loss of 35,400 jobs 
or a drop of 23.3 percent. In textiles in 1948 there was a total of 65,600 jobs 
as compared to 29,300 in November 1959. This is a loss of 36,300 jobs or a drop 
of 55.3 percent for this period. 

In Rhode Island, textile has been the most predominant industry and be- 
cause of a worldwide textile recession it has had to face many shutdowns. For 
all practical purposes the woolen industry has been reduced to almost nil. 

How much the textile industry loss means to our State can be measured by 
the loss in total wages of plants coming under the employment security law. 
In 1951, the textile industry payroll totaled over $180 million. In 1952 this 
total fell $8 million to around $172 million. This was followed by a drop 
of $5 million in 1953, lowering the level to almost $167 million. In 1954 total 
wages in the textile industry were again sharply reduced to about $131 mil- 
lion. After a slight increase in 1955, another drop in 1957 reduced the textile 
payroll to $123,700,000. 

Over $59 million in purchasing power was lost to workers in Rhode Island 
because of the decrease in textile wages from 1951 to 1957. To a State our 
size, this is a major loss and its effects are far reaching and strongly felt in 
communities which have suffered this loss. Areas in the immediate vicinity 
of plants that close down are particularly hard hit, and its effects on workers, 
business, and local merchants are almost instantaneous, 

Statistical facts are niceties which present a factual picture. However, 
statistics do not show the intangible factors of the American families involved 
in those figures. The hardship and suffering of the people dependent upon an 
industry cannot be set down on paper. To explain the heartaches of a family 
which must move to a new and strange location cannot be expressed in words. 
Somehow, misery can be felt and surmised but not explained in words. 

For years, we in the textile industry have been clamoring for recognition 
of our industry’s plight. However, the rest of the country was enjoying pros- 
perity and we were shunted aside as prophets of gloom. The realities of our 
problems were envisioned by only those of us in textile, and our requests to bolster 
a substantive industry of our country fell on deaf ears and were interpreted 
as another story to obtain greater demands from management. 

America cannot afford large-scale unemployment. Ours is a Nation where 
technological advances, such as automation, have produced great productive 
ability. When consumers are unable to match this productive ability with 
purchasing power, our country is in difficulty both economically and morally. 
The situation calls for an immediate start on a program which will assure em- 
ployment for all. Americans need jobs and an opportunity for constructive work. 
Moreover, their labor and skills are especially needed in a period when our 
Nation must carry so much of the world’s economic and military burdens. 

Almost as many workers are jobless as there were when the slump hit bottom 
over a year ago. There is substantial unemployment in half the Nation’s largest 
industrial centers and in many smaller ones. Nearly one-fifth of our plants and 
machines stand idle. 

Unemployment remains the No. 1 national economic problem. Its effects are 
felt in virtually every community and walk of life. In more than 250 industrial 
centers—a greater number than when the recession was at its worst—it has 
reached critical proportions, with 6 percent or more of the work force idle. 
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The official unemployment figure for last February, issued by the U.S. Census 
Bureau, was 4,749,000. This did not include 2,243,000 others whose hours fell 
below 35 a week because of the lack of work. That’s the equivalent of another 
million jobless. Nor does the official figure include young people and others who 
have simply stopped looking for work, despairing of their chances. It’s estimated 
that there are 400,000 of these “hidden”? unemployed. 

Each and every community has a stake in getting America back to work. 
Unemployment hits hardest at the worker without a job but it also hurts the 
grocer, the druggist, the butcher, and the doctor. 

Recoveries in production and profits have failed to provide jobs for millions 
of Americans who are able and anxious to work. 

Our union is pledged to wipe out this blight—to get our people back to work. 

As part of this program we request that President Eisenhower make the 
temporary Inter Agency Committee on Textiles a permanent agency. This com- 
mittee would be of great aid in handling the problems of the textile industry as 
textiles play a great part in our national economy. 


TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., November 25, 1959. 
Hon. Pat MCNAMARA, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR MCNAMARA: On October 6, 1959, when I accidentally appeared 
as a witness here in Washington before the Special Committee on Unemployment 
Problems, you asked me a question on the redevelopment program here in the 
District of Columbia and specifically on the southwest development. Checking 
back on my answer to you, I find I didn’t quite cover the subject as well as I 
would have liked; on the matter of tenant relocation, I probably conveyed a mis- 
taken impression. 

The Washington Housing Association, of which I am a member, is, I feel, the 
most competent authority on the subject. I asked Miss Anna S. Miller, execu- 
tive director, to prepare a memorandum on this subject, which she has done. 
I would appreciate it greatly if you could suggest to the staff of the committee 
that this memorandum be included following the testimony of Solomon Barkin 
and myself on October 6. 

Your attention to this matter will be greatly appreciated. 

Very cordially and sincerely, 
JoHN W. EDELMAN, 
Washington Representative. 


MEMORANDUM FROM WASHINGTON HovusING ASSOCIATION 


The facts about the displacement of families in Washington by public programs 
are these: 

I. The situation is confusing; there is no uniformity of relocation requirements, 
practices, and procedures. 

II. Families are displaced by Federal agencies, special “independent Federal 
agencies” created to operate in Washington, and a variety of District of Colum- 
bia departments, divisions, and boards. 

III. The azencies which displace families and their relocation requirements, 
if any, are— 

(a) District of Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency.—An independent 
Federal agency, the operating arm of Washington’s urban renewal program, 
now clearing the southwest and soon to start working in Northeast Project 
No. 1 of the large northwest urban renewal area. Redevelopment Land 
Agency is required, under title I, section 105C of the Housing Act of 1949, 
as amended, to show “available” to its displacees “decent, safe, and sanitary 
dwellings” at rents and prices within their financial means and reason- 
ably accessible to their employment. It has a good relocation service headed 
by James G. Banks, with a trained staff. We believe that RLA’s Relocation 
Service has done an outstanding job of relocating families thus far from 
southwest, although it is certainly not easy. You will find the details in Mr. 
Banks’ interesting speech delivered recently at a Washington Housing Asso- 
ciation public meeting on this topic. We should point out that RLA is 
legally permitted to offer its relocation assistance to families only after it 
has acquired title to the properties in which they live. Some families move 
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on their own. Under the Housing Act of 1956, RLA may pay families up to 
$100 for moving expenses and direct property losses, and up to $2,500 to busi- 
ness owners. 

(b) National Capital Housing Authority—This is also an independent 
Federal agency which, as you know, builds and manages Washington’s low- 
rent public housing. It displaces families when clearing slum sites on which 
it later builds public housing. While its legal relocation requirements are 
lower than RLA’s (“Low Rent Housing Manual of Public Housing Adminis- 
tration,” section 201.1, States provide “dwelling accommodations no worse 
than on the site and at rents within their financial means,” National Capital 
Housing Authority insists on “decent, safe, and sanitary” standards for its 
displacees. RLA’s Relocation Service available on cooperative basis. It 
has limited funds for moving expenses. 

(c) Housing Division, Department of Licenses and Inspections.—This is 
the District of Columbia agency which enforces the housing code. It dis- 
places families when dwellings are overcrowded, when extensive repairs 
are required, etc. The District does not recognize a legal responsibility to 
help rehouse the families it displaces. While low-income displaced families 
have a public housing priority, the referral procedures aren’t adequate. The 
limited relocation of urban renewal in July 1957 whereby these displaced 
families are supposed to receive information letters with data on available 
help has been an absymal failure (see item IV). 

(d) Board for Condemnation of Insanitary Dwellings—Another 
District of Columbia agency which displaces families when it condemns 
dwellings as “unfit for human habitation” and orders them vacated and 
rehabilitated or razed. It’s relocation situation is the same as (c) above. 

(e) Highway Department.—Also a District of Columbia agency, it dis- 
places families when it widens roads and builds new highways. Even 
when its program is part of the Federal Highway System which is financed 
90 percent by Federal funds, it has no legal responsibility for relocating 
families it displaces. Its displaced families are handled the same as (c) 
and (d) above, except when the Redevelopment Land Agency acquires land 
for it, as was done in southwest. Then RLA relocates families. 

(f) Other District of Columbia displacing agencies——Board of Education, 
when it clears sites to build or enlarge schools; Recreation Department, 
when it clears sites for playgrounds. No relocation responsibility, same as 
(c), (d@) and (e) above. 

(9g) Government Services Administration—U.S. Government, displaces 
families when it clears sites on which U.S. buildings are constructed, such 
as the Senate Office Building. It has no legal relocation responsibilities, 
unless its land is acquired for it by Redevelopment Land Agency, as in 
southwest, in which case RLA relocates families. 

IV. District of Columbia’s interagency referral system: (a) As the result 
of Washington Housing Association pressure for a central relocation service 
available to all families displaced by all public programs, highlighted by an all- 
day workshop at the Statler Hotel, one session of which was addressed by Sen- 
ator Joseph Clark in April 1957, the District of Columbia Commissioners estab- 
lished this so-called interagency referral system in July 1957. (At that time, the 
then Engineer Commissioner, Gen. Thomas Lane, was very much opposed to the 
establishment of a genuine relocation service as “un-American”.) Under this 
very limited service, families displaced by agencies other than Redevelopment 
Land Agency and National Capital Housing Authority were to be informed that 
they should go to National Capital Housing Authority if eligible for public 
housing, to Redevelopment Land Agency for private housing listings, to Fed- 
eral Housing Administration for information on purchasing private housing, or 
to the Public Assistance Division for assistance with rehousing and planning, 
as indicated by the families’ financial situation and preferences. 

(b) Washington Housing Association studied this system carefully. Our 
two studies indicate that it has failed miserably—it is largely a “paper” service, 
and there is no assurance even then all displaced families receive the paper. 
No additional, qualified personnel was hired to give the service. There is no 


recognition that many displaced families need patient explanations, guidance, 
ete. Our studies show that— 
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(1) The whereabouts of 72 percent of the families displaced by agencies 
other than Redevelopment Land Agency and National Capital Housing 
Authority in 1957 is unknown. 

(2) The whereabouts of 71 percent of the families so displaced in 1958 is 
unknown. 

(3) The whereabouts of 75 percent so displaced from January 1959 
through March 31, 1959, is unknown. (I haven’t had an opportunity to 
obtain statistics for more recent months. ) 

V. Washington Housing Association’s views, activities, etc.: (a) That the 
Redevelopment Land Agency is doing a good job in relocating families it dis- 
places. 

(bv) “That,” as James Banks candidly states, ‘Redevelopment Land Agency 
will not be able to continue its effective relocation service without additions to 
the supply of public housing, in the sizes needed, and at the time needed.” 

(c) That the District of Columbia should establish a genuine Central Reloca- 
tion Service at the earliest time, available to all families displaced by all so- 
called public improvement programs. Since the Redevelopment Land Agency 
already has a good, going program, it is not feasible to set up another relocation 
program. RLA has indicated its willingness to give this service to other dis- 
placed families—if it is reimbursed by the District for doing so. This kind of 
arrangement exists in other cities—Baltimore, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Prov- 
idence, among them. 

(d) We appeared before the District of Columbia Commissioners in this re- 
gard last March 8, report enclosed. No response has been received yet. The 
Commissioners have asked the Relocation Subcommittee of the Urban Renewal 
Operations Committee, headed by James Ring, for its recommendations. This 
subcommittee appears to have been stacked against a Central Relocation Service, 
and it seems most unlikely that a favorable recommendation will emerge. It 
is interesting to note that the previous subcommittee, differently constituted, 
voted for a Central Relocation Service a few years ago! 

VI. Congressional assistance: (a@) The Federal Highway Act should be 
amended to include responsibility for relocation service to highway displacees. 


(Whereupon, at 4:50 p.m., the hearing was concluded.) 











